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The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  1803,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  by  his 
parents  at  the  business  of  house  painting  in  which  he  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship— having  attained  his  majority  he  embarked  in  his  vocation 
upon  his  own  resources  and  very  early  thereafter  united  himself  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows — on  the  23d  February,  1831,  he  was 
initiated  in  Gratitude  Lodge  No.  5,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  lodge  so 
called,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the  first  Odd-Fellow  in  Mary- 
land. Brother  Kennedy  became  immediately  after  his  initiation  highly 
pleased  with  Odd-Fellowship  and  was  soon  among  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  young  lodge  to  which  he  had  attached  himself— -on  the 
15th  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  Secretary,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing quarters  consecutively  he  was  called  to  act  as  V.  G.  and  N.  G.  of 
the  lodge,  having  thus  in  the  space  of  one  year  filled  all  the  chairs  of  his 
Subordinate  Lodge.  At  the  termination  of  his  term  of  office  as  N.  G.  he 
was  formally  admitted  into  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  in  May,  1833, 
and  in  the  following  August  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  his  lodge.  The 
space  allowed  us  in  tracing  his  career  in  Gratitude  Lodge  in  this  article 
will  not  admit  our  particularizing  his  many  and  valuable  services  to  that 
body,  it  may  easily  however  be  seen  from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  pass* 
ed  the  several  offices,  that  he  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  his  brethren,  and  the  continuous  prosperity  of  the  lo4ge  will 
furnish  the  surest  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  administered  its 
several  functions  during  his  various  terms  of  office.  In  December,  1831, 
he  was  selected  by  his  lodge  to  represent  it  in  the  organization  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  Maryland,  a  department  of  the 
Order  in  that  State,  which  now  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  its  foun- 
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ders ;  of  it  more  need  not  be  said,  than  that  at  this  time,  the  list  of  chil- 
dren under  its  charge  numbers  206,  of  whom  113  are  now  at  school  receiv- 
ing the  invaluable  blessing  of  education.  Bro.  Kennedy  took  an  active 
and  zealous  part  in  framing  the  constitution  and  devising  the  ways  and 
means  of  this  interesting  committee,  was  chosen  its  Secretary  in  1832,  and 
continued  to  act  as  such  during  his  residence  in  Maryland.  Having  en- 
tered the  Grand  Lodge  his  talents  were  immediately  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  character  of  that  body.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
had  been  deeply  agitated  at  the  time  of  his  admission  by  questions  of  ex- 
citing interest  affecting  its  organic  law  and  fundamental  alterations  in  its 
constitution  were  in  progress  of  discussion  and  adjustment.  To  this  sub- 
ject he  gave  his  unremitting  attention  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  contri- 
buting to  the  establishment  of  its  present  form  of  government,  which  has 
•endured  unchanged  in  any  essential  particular  since  that  memorable  period. 
The  valuable  services  of  this  brother  were  again  given  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Maryland  in  another  trying  scene  through  which  she  was  called  to  pass 
in  the  following  year,  1833, — a  spirit  of  insubordination  at  first  insignifi- 
cant, had  assumed  a  more  important  aspect  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mary- 
land, and  ultimated  in  the  regular  organization  of  a  spurious  lodge  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  called  upon  at  this  juncture  to 
adopt  firm  and  decided  measures  to  vindicate  its  authority  and  maintain 
its  supremacy.  That  body  assembled  to  consider  its  position  and  duty  in 
the  premises  upon  the  invitation  of  Washington  and  Gratitude  Lodges, 
and  Brother  Kennedy  who  was  chosen  the  Chairman  of  the  important 
Committee,  appointed  to  report  measures  for  its  adoption  in  these  circum- 
stances submitted  the  following  law,  which  was  unanimously  enacted, 
the  prompt  execution  of  which  happily  suppressed  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation and  entirely  overthrew  the  unlawful  lodge. 

Art.  83.  Any  brother  who  shall  be  concerned  in  organizing,  or  vzho  shall  give  count- 
enance and  support  to,  or  who  shall  visit  any  lodge  or  lodges  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, purporting  to  be  Odd-Fellows,  and  not  possessing  a  legal  and  valid  charter,  duly 
{^ranted  and  presented  by  the  G.  Lodge  of  Maryland,  shall  be  deemed  unworthy  of  fef- 
owship ;  and  may,  upon  satisfactory  proof  thereof,  be  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  lodge.  Any  brother  80  suspended  or  expelled,  shall  not  be  reinstated  unless 
he  makes  suitable  submission,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  assents  thereto.  Noi  shall  any  per- 
son who  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  such  spurious  lodge,  be  received  into  any 
regular  lodge,  without  the  consent  first  had  and  obtained  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

At  the  January  Session,  1834,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  he  was 
elected  under  the  most  flattering  circumstances  Grand  Secretary  of  that 
body,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself.  Having  now  ar- 
ranged his  plans  of  life  so  as  to  require  his  removal  to  New  York,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  at  an  early  moment  to  the  settlement  of  his  various  trusts 
in  the  Order  in  Maryland — he  closed  the  books  of  his  various  offices  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  brethren  and  formally  resigned  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  the  Treasurership  of 
Gratitude  Lodge,  and  the  Grand  Secretaryship  of  the  Grand  Lodge  early 
in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  removed  from  Maryland,  leaving  behind  him  a 
character  enviable  for  its  devotion  to  the  integrity  and  prosperity  of  Odd- 
Fellowship. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  Brother  Kennedy  located  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  embarked  upon  that  more  enlarged  field  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
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calling — by  a  continuance  of  that  unremitting  energy  which  had  ever  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life,  his  peculiar  aptness  for  business  soon  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  a  capitalist  engaged  in  the  paint  and  oil  trade,  who  prompt- 
ly secured  his  valuable  service  and  during  a  period  of  several  years  sub- 
mitted to  his  skill  and  integrity  his  entire  confidence,  and  ultimately,  as 
we  are  informed,  as  an  earnest  of  the  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  trust- 
worthiness, has  associated  him  in  his  extensive  business.  What  a  moral 
may  be  gathered  from  this  brief  memoir  of  our  distinguished  Brother  by 
the  crowds  of  industrious  mechanics  in  our  Order!  how  emphatically  does 
the  crown  which  has  rewarded  the  toil  of  this  fellow-citizen  and  brother 
exemplify  the  adage,  that  perseverance  overcometh  all  obstacles — here 
you  behold  a  youth  born  in  ordinary  circumstances,  struggling  along  the 
sterile  pathway  of  early  life  amid  all  the  adversities  which  beset  the 
humble  sphere,  himself  the  cultivator  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,  pushing  from  his  way  the  thousands  of  impediments 
which  cross  the  young  mechanic  and  while  yet  in  the  green  period  of  his 
days  looking  back  with  gratification  upon  years  well  spent,  and  beholding 
in  the  future  a  sure  guarantee  of  abundance,  peace  and  happiness  as  the 
certain  fruit  of  a  steady  adherence  to  the  maxims  and  principles  which 
guided  him  through  the  dangers  of  the  past.  Brother  Kennedy  very  soon 
after  his  location  in  the  city  of  New  York  manifested  a  deep  solicitude  for 
the  condition  of  our  beloved  Order  in  that  jurisdiction.  For  many  years  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  had  almost  wholly  failed  to  report  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  owing  to  various  causes  among  which  per- 
haps the  anti-masonic  excitement  and  the  then  callous  character  of  the 
constituency  in  that  State  maybe  considered  as  the  most  prominent,  Odd- 
Fellowship  in  New  York  commanded  neither  the  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity, nor  the  confidence  of  the  Order  in  the  south  and  west.  In  this  pos- 
ture of  an  institution  to  whose  fortunes  Brother  Kennedy  had  been  so  in- 
timately wedded  in  Maryland,  it  required  as  may  well  be  imagined  no 
ordinary  firmness  of  character  to  prompt  individual  effort  to  its  elevation. 
He  did  not  however  shrink  from  the  Herculean  task  which  lay  before  him, 
but  summoning  to  his  aid  his  best  energies  he  set  about  resuscitating  the 
almost  expiring  embers  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  that  jurisdiction.  He  found 
Lodges  No.  1,  4,  9  and  10  in  existence,  but  in  a  truly  critical  condition, 
each  struggling  along  upon  its  own  resources  in  separate  and  distinct  com- 
munities, without  any  union  and  with  no  common  head  from  which  they 
might  derive  that  counsel  and  instruction  so  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  our  Order.  Selecting  from  these  lodges  a  competent 
number  of  willing  brethren  he  undertook  successfully  the  organization  of 
anew  lodge,  Getty s,  No.  11,  so  called  after  the  then  estimable  Grand  Sire 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  deposited  his  card  and  remains  until 
this  day  in  active  membership.  The  report  of  that  jurisdiction  for  the 
year  preceding,  1833,  was  barren  of  all  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Order,  communicating  simply  an  account  of  the  election  and  installation 
of  Grand  Officers  at  Albany,  with  their  respective  signatures  and  address* 
In  1834  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
that  body  was  informed  of  the  deplorable  state  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  New 
York,  when  it  was  resolved,  "that  whereas  it  is  represented  that  Odd- 
Fellowship  is  sufFering  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  reason  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  meeting  in  Albany,  and  that  the  good  of  the  Order  will  be  promot- 
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ed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  accordingly  assembled  in  the  ci- 
ty of  New  York  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1834,  where  they  were  aided 
by  the  valuable  services  of  Brother  Kennedy  and  other  distinguished  breth- 
ren in  efforts  to  revive  Odd-Fellowship  in  that  meridian.     At  that  time 
the  Order  numbered  about  200  in  New  York,  and  it  was  clearly  ascertain- 
ed that  the  location  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  at  Albany  was  not 
only  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  the  Order,  but  destined  unless  remov- 
ed to  extinguish  the  institution  entirely  in  a  very  short  time  by  its  great 
neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Impressed 
with  this  conviction  the  representatives,  having  urged  in  vain  upon  the 
authorities  at  Albany  the  removal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  ad- 
journed the  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
most  profound  grief  that  all  their  efforts  to  better  the  depressed  state  of  the 
Order  had  proved  fruitless.     Brother  Kennedy  did  not  however  abate  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  but  gathering  new  courage 
from  apparent  defeat  in  his  plans,  he  invited  a  meeting  of  all  the  P.  G.'s 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  consider  what  means,  if  any,  were  left  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Order  in  the  State.    At  this  meeting  a  unit- 
ed and  brotherly  feeling  prevailed  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  further  tri- 
al for  success  by  the  continuance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Albany,  and  it 
was  in  view  of  this  determination  resolved  with  unanimity  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  should  be  requested  to  cause  their  proceedings  to  be  printed  to- 
gether with  a  table  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements — during  this  year 
he  also,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  choice  spirits,  introduced  the  Patriarchal  Or- 
der in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  opening  of  Mount  Hebron  Encamp- 
ment, No.  2.     It  was  very  soon  discovered  that  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Alba- 
ny, jealous  of  what  it  considered  an  open  attempt  at  its  removal,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  respectful  and  reasonable  request  of  the  large  constitu- 
ency of  the  city  of  New  York  set  about  fortifying  its  own  position  and  pro- 
viding against  a  change  of  its  location  under  any  circumstances.    The  wants 
and  interests  of  the  New  York  lodges  continued  to  be  openly  neglected,  and 
a  crisis  was  now  at  hand  which  required  firm  and  dauntless  courage  to  meet 
and  stem  its  current.     Bro.  Kennedy  assembled  the  P.  G.'s  of  the  city  of 
New  York  again,  when  after  mature  deliberation  in  that  body,  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  request  a  thorough  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  G.  Lodge,  and 
to  that  end  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  an  amended  constitution 
to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  its  adoption.    Bro.  Kennedy,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  reported  a  reformed  constitution  which  was  approved  by 
the  meeting  and  by  its  order  submitted  to  the  subordinate  lodges  of  the  ci- 
ty in  their  corporate  capacity  and  by  them  unanimously  ratified.    The  G. 
Lodge  of  the  State  convened  at  Albany  in  the  month  of  February  and  it 
being  necessary  to  press  upon  that  body  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, several  formidable  obstacles  now  interposed  themselves  to  check  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  brotherhood.     The  settled  and  abiding  prejudices 
existing  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  at  Albany  against  the  city  lodges, 
superinduced  by  the  efforts  to  remove  the  Grand  Lodge,  admonished  the 
friends  of  the  new  constitution  that  its  main  chance  of  success  much  de- 
pended upon  the  skill,  urbanity  and  tact  of  the  agents  to  whose  hands  it 
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was  to  be  confided.  There  was  enlisted  against  all  and  every  effort  made 
from  New  York  city  in  advance,  talent,  ingenuity  and  much  experience 
in  human  nature  at  Albany,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  indicated  that  a 
great  struggle  would  be  made  to  resist  at  the  threshold  all  attempts  to  alter 
the  organic  law  of  the  State  Grand  Lodge.  Much  feeling  was  excited- 
much  prejudice  aroused — nor  was  this  all,  the  extraordinary  severity  of 
the  winter  had  almost  arrested  the  intercourse  between  New  York  city 
and  Albany,  and  thus  the  elements  of  opposition  to  success  in  the  cause 
of  the  Order  were  calculated  to  cool  the  ardor  of  the  friends  of  its  reform. 
It  is  to  Bro.  Kennedy  that  the  distinguished  honor  belongs  of  having  met 
all  these  obstacles  in  the  face — accompanied  by  another  P.  G.  he  proceed- 
ed to  Albany,  presented  his  Constitution,  and  without  following  further  the 
history  of  the  subject  in  detail  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  proceed- 
ing resulted  in  the  declaration  of  the  Grand  Charter  of  New  York  to  be 
null  and  void  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  under  whose  au- 
thority its  functions  remained  suspended  till  1837.  During  this  interval 
of  time  much  acrimony  existed  between  the  city  and  Albany  lodges,  but 
the  authorities  at  Albany  having  refused  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  were  finally  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  Order. 

Bro.  Kennedy  in  company  with  two  other  P.  G.'s  visited  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  its  session  in  1837,  upon  whose  applica- 
tion that  body  appointed  a  committee  to  repair  to  Newburgh  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  with  power  to  receive  the  application  of  the  obedient  lodg- 
es for  a  reorganization  of  the  State  Grand  Lodge — here  the  Grand  Charter 
was  formally  conferred  upon  constitutional  application  from  the  lodges  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  time  the  temples  of  Odd-Fellowship 
have  spread  ail  over  the  fertile  plains,  and  now  crown  almost  every  hill- 
top of  that  majestic  State.  Let  the  philanthropist  look  back  upon  our  be- 
loved Order  in  New  York  in  1834,  drooping  and  decaying  with  scarce 
two  hundred  members  and  a  few  scattered  lodges,  and  then  let  him  behold 
from  its  present  proud  eminence  the  burning  fires  upon  her  hundred  al- 
tars, with  her  ten  thousand  votaries  worshipping  at  their  shrine,  scatter- 
ing blessings  upon  the  disconsolate  and  distressed,  and  if  he  has  indeed 
a  heart  to  feel  and  a  tongue  to  utter  he  will  exclaim,  God  speed  the 
spirit  whose  indomitable  energy  spoke  such  a  spectacle  into  being.  Bro. 
Kennedy  soon  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  its  Grand  Representative,  and  attended  in  person  the  annual 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  in  Oct.  1838,  at  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  At  this  session  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Correspondence,  the  duties  of  which  were  of  paramount 
importance  in  view  of  the  threatening  vital  difficulties  between  the  Man- 
chester Unity  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Order.  It  was  in  this  committee  that  his  earnest  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  danger  in  which  the  "unity"  of  Odd-Fellowship 
throughout  the  earth  was  exposed,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  it 
was  here  he  imbibed  that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  has  ever 
since  animated  him  to  rescue  our  beloved  institution  from  a  great  calami- 
ty. His  efforts  on  this  subject  and  the  results  which  have  attended  his 
unremitting  labour  in  this  cause  are  fresh  before  the  Order,  and  how- 
ever unpropitious  the  present  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  now  appear, 
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it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  at  no  very  distant  day  his .  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  "  universality"  of  Odd-Fellowship  will  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  1839  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  New  York; 
his  administration  was  distinguished  by  the  most  devoted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  the  admirable  form  of  installation  for  the  officers 
which  he  prepared  and  caused  to  be  officially  adopted  in  the  State,  and 
which  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
gives  him  of  itself  a  just  claim  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  brotherhood. — 
In  the  year  1840  he  represented  the  state  of  Delaware  by  proxy  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  at  which  session  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  instituting  an  Official  Magazine,  and  was  successful  in  carrying 
through  that  body  his  plan  of  its  publication.  Whatever,  if  any,  of  merit 
that  work  may  possess,  or  whatever  of  benefit  to  the  Order,  if  any,  may 
result  from  its  dissemination,  to  firo.  Kennedy  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
originated  its  establishment.  At  this  session  he  was  chosen  Grand  Sire 
of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  resignation,  which 
office  he  now  holds  and  administers  to  his  own  high  honor  and  that  of  the 
Order  at  large. 

Of  the  details  of  his  administration  it  is  perhaps  not  proper  to  speak  at 
this  time,  its  term  not  being  yet  expired,  but  it  may  be  said  without  dero- 
gation from  the  eminent  merits  of  his  distinguished  predecessors,  that  no 
incumbent  of  that  exalted  office  has  ever  conferred  a  higher  degree  of  ho- 
nor upon  the  chair,  more  earnestly  or  zealously  appreciated  its  manifold 
and  complicated  functions,  or  more  ardently  pressed  forward  the  general 
weal  of  Odd- Fellowship  than  the  present  Grand  Sire  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  will  be  found  his  renewed  ef- 
forts to  bind  if  possible  in  closer  union  the  brotherhood  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, and  no  individual  gave  to  the  subject  of  our  unhappy  differences 
with  the  Manchester  Unity  of  G.  Britain  a  larger  share  of  his  devotion,  or 
evinced  a  more  anxious  solicitude  for  a  friendly  adjustment  of  that  all-im- 
portant question.  The  G.  Lodge  of  the  U.  States  had  for  many  years  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  warn  our  errant  brethren  of  England  against  the 
spirit  of  change  and  innovation  which  they  had  permitted  almost  entirely 
to  veil  the  original  work  of  the  Order,  and  the  most  affectionate  expostula- 
tions and  remonstrances  had  been  officially  addressed  to  the  constituted 
authorities  at  Manchester  time  and  again  without  any  kind  of  influence. 
At  the  session  of  1841,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  that  body  conceived  the  bold  project  of  authorizing  a  deputation 
to  proceed  to  Great  Britain  in  person  upon  a  mission  of  concession  and 
compromise  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love — and  to  provide  the  means  of 
meeting  so  onerous  a  charge  upon  her  resources  caused  an  appeal  to  be 
made  to  the  liberality  of  her  subordinates.  Grand  Sire  Kennedy  entered 
upon  this  new  field  of  labour  with  all  the  ardor  which  had  characterized 
his  early  years  in  Odd-Fellowship,  and  by  his  unremitting  exertions  in  a 
great  measure  the  lodges  soon  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  Called  at  this  juncture  to  the  de- 
licate and  highly  responsible  task  of  selecting  from  a  constituency  cover- 
ing so  vast  an  extent  of  jurisdiction,  two  competent  and  proper  brethren 
to  present  the  views,  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  before  the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  in  England  the 
Grand  Sire  tendered  the  appointment  to  the  distinguished  Brother  who 
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has  been  called  almost  unanimously  to  succed  him  in  his  high  office,  P. 
G.  Master  Howell  Hopkins  of  Pa.  and  with  him  conferred  the  high  honor 
upon  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  uniting 
him  in  the  embassy.  Circumstances  denied  the  Order  the  benefit  of  the 
valuable  services  of  the  former,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Worthy  Grand 
Chaplain  to  supply  his  place.  This  deputation  proceeded  to  England  du- 
ly commissioned  by  Grand  Sire  Kennedy,  bearing  his  instructions  full  of 
earnest  and  affectionate  hope  for  the  success  of  this  important  mission. — 
The  result  is  before  the  whole  Order.  The  Grand  Sire's  official  acts  and 
doings  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  portrayed  as  they  are  in  so  clear 
and  conclusive  a  manner  in  his  annual  message  to  the  September  session 
of  1842,  have  met  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  and  it  is  believed  of  every  State  Grand  Lodge  in  the  con- 
federacy. Perhaps  no  period  of  time  in  the  history  of  Odd-Fellowship  has 
been  more  eventful  than  the  one  which  has  passed  and  is  now  passing  dur- 
ing the  present  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  amid  the  trials,  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  incident  to  an  office  to  which  every  State  in  the  Or- 
der looks  for  advice  and  instruction,  not  unfrequently  amid  conflicting  and 
divided  counsels  at  home,  the  present  Grand  Sire  has  thus  far  so  guided 
the  helm  of  the  mighty  ship  which  he  commands  as  to  steer  clear  of  dis- 
traction, division  and  discord,  and  is  passing  on  in  his  happy  government 
of  the  Order  harmoniously  and  successfully,  while  all  around  him  he  may 
behold  as  the  fruit  of  his  labour  in  the  holy  cause,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  one  undisturbed  surface  of  broth- 
erly love  covering  the  vast  jurisdiction  of  the  Order  upon  this  continent. 
To  a  brother  who  has  thus  distinguished  himself  in  the  Order  for  many 
*  years,  serving  in  every  office  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted,  is 
the  tribute  of  respect  which  adorns  this  number  of  the  Covenant  offered 
by  one  who  has  long  cherished  for  his  official  and  individual  worth,  and 
for  his  estimable  family  the  most  sincere  regard. 
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BY     LOUISE. 


1. 

Twas  the  early  dawn  of  a  summer  day, 

And  softly  the  gentle  breeze 
Was  careering  among  the  flow 'rets  gay, 
Or  tarrying  with  every  leaflet  to  play 

That  hung  on  the  verdant  trees. 

2. 

The  heavens  look'd  smiling,  clear,  and  bright, 
In  their  robe  of  azure  hue, 
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While  afar  in  the  east,  fleecy  and  light, 
Soft  cloudlets  were  drawn  like  a  veil  of  white, 
Concealing  the  sun  from  view. 

3. 

But  anon — like  a  gay  and  glorious  bride, 

Unveiling  her  beauteous  face — 
The  day-god,  scattering  their  folds  aside, 
Till  they  spread  o'er  the  concave  far  and  wide, 

Came  forth  from  his  hiding  place. 

4. 

Then,  like  a  fond  lover's  embrace,  his  beams 

Circl'd  hamlet,  and  mount,  and  vale, 
And  sparkled  and  danced  on  the  jocund  streams 
That  murmur'd  in  numbers  their  pleasant  dreams 

To  the  od'rous  morning  gale. 

5. 

But  fairest  and  brightest  his  rays  of  light 

On  Madeline's  cottage  lay, 
And  peeped  with  bold  air  through  the  casements  bright, 
Dispersing  the  dreams  that  had  made  the  night 

Vanish  so  swiftly  away. 

6. 

She  sprang  from  her  couch—her  young  bosom  free 

From  aught  like  sorrow  or,  pain ; 
Her  husband  that  day  was  to  come  from  the  sea, 
And  she  knew  how  warm  his  praises  would  be 

When  clasp'd  in  his  arms  again. 

7. 

And  then  she  imagined  his  fond  surprise 

When  he  saw  his  blooming  boy, 
With  his  dark,  flowing  curls,  and  liquid  eyes, 
Rivalling  the  hue  of  his  own  native  skies, 

Till  her  heart  overflow'd  with  joy. 

8. 

Alas,  that  the  loveliest  scenes  must  fade! 

That  hopes  are  but  born  to  die ! 
No  prospect  on  earth  that  hath  not  its  shade — 
No  joy  that  gloom  doth  not  sometimes  invade, 

And  waken  the  troubled  sigh 
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9. 

Madelaine  turn'd  to  the  couch  of  her  child 

To  utter  her  humble  prayer, 
But  she  shriek'd  the  lov'd  name  in  accents  wild* 
For  no  rosy  lips  oa  her  presence  smil'd — 

No  infant  was  pillow'd  there ! 

10. 

Trembling  she  mov'd  from  a  niche  in  the  wall 

The  crib,  half  thinking  that  he 
But  sought  to  bide  from  her  morning  call, 
And  listen'd  to  hear  his  soft  tones  fall 

With  a  gush  of  childish  glee. 

11. 

But  luckless  the  search,  though  each  curtain's  fold 

Was  scann'd  ere  she  pass'd  it  by ; 
And  not  a  nook  she  deem'd  his  form  could  hold, 
(For  she  knew  his  spirit  was  brave  and  bold,) 
Was  sufier'd  to  'scape  her  eye. 

12. 

Alas !  how  she  wept  in  sorrow  and  fear 

As  the  hours  sped  fast  away, 
And  she  dreaded  Reginald's  step  to  hear 
As  the  time  of  meeting  drew  swiftly  near, 

For  what  would  he  think  and  say  ? 

13. 

At  length  he  appear'd,  but  no  happy  dame 

Stood  smiling  beside  his  door — 
No  devoted  young  wife  or  sweet  child  came 
With  gentle  voices  repeating  his  name, 

And  welcomings  o'er  and  o'er. 

14. 

He  entered,  and  there  in  her  chamber,  pale, 

And  drooping  beneath  his  eye 
His  young  wife  lay,  like  a  floweret  frail, 
That  had  sunk  'neatb  a  rough  and  boisterous  gale 

To  wither,  and  then  to  die ! 

15. 

He  press'd  to  his  bosom  her  trembling  form. 

While  she  told  with  many  tear?, 
Of  the  morning's  search,  how  she'd  knelt  in  prayer 
And  miss'd  the  sweet  object  of  all  her  catc, 

The  fond,  cherish'd  hope  of  years. 
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16. 

"  Despond  not,*'  he  whisper'd,  with  tender  tone — 

"  The  wild-bird  forsakes  its  nest 
To  return  again — thou  art  not  alone, 
And  thy  dove  when  weary  of  wandering  grown 

Will  nestle  within  thy  breast. 

17. 

We'll  seek  him  together,*'  he  said,  and  smil'd, 

So  leaving  their  joyless  cot, 
They  stroll'd  far  and  near  for  the  truant  child — 
By  hill -side  and  stream  through  wood  and  through  wild. 

They  wander'd  but  found  him  not. 

18. 

At  length  the  day  melted  into  the  night — 

The  shadows  stretch'd  deep  along — 
Sweet  Luna  arose  with  her  chasten'd  light, 
And  gilded  the  blossoms  with  lustre  bright, 

While  the  Bulbul*  tuned  her  song. 

19. 

Poor  Madeline's  heart  was  oppressed  with  dread 

As  she  homeward  turn'd  at  night, 
And  she  wept  and  mourn'd  the  lost  boy  as  dead, 
When  something  arrested  her  footstep's  tread, 

And  shone  in  the  clear  moonlight. 

20. 

Twas  the  clasp  of  a  tiny  silken  shoe 

And  she  shriek'd  aloud  with  joy, 
For  near,  'neath  a  noble  and  stout  old  yew 
By  vines  and  wild  blossoms  half  hid  from  view 

Asleep  lay  her  truant  boy. 

21. 

His  beautiful  curls  in  disorder  stn»am'd 

Down  his  fair  and  dimpled  face, 
While  the  moon's  pale  rays  on  his  features  beam'd, 
And  with  loving  and  ter.der  kisses  seem'd 

To  revel  on  every'grace. 

22. 

By  his  side,  on  the  turf,  defac'd  and  torn 
Thesshoe's  pretty  fellow  lay, 

♦The  NighUogakk 
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Bat  the  "  bonny  blue  ribbon"  meant  to  adorn 
As  a  tie,  of  its  beauty  was  rudely  shorn 
And  heedlessly  flung  away. 

23. 

He  had  crept  from  his  couch  at  early  day 

And  through  the  half  open  door, 
Intent  on  the  wide-spreading  lawn  to  stray, 
With  the  stolen  slippers*  gay  clasps  to  play, 

And  then  could  return  no  more. 

24. 

All  day  'mong  the  flowers  he  laughed  and  sung, 

Like  a  glad  and  fairy  child, 
And  pluck M  the  sweet  berries  and  fruit  that  hung 
In  clusters  around  till  the  evening  flung 

Her  mantle  o'er  all  the  wild. 

25. 

And  then  on  the  soft,  velvet  grass  he  laid — 

Nature's  green  and  tender  breast ; 
While  a  gentle  and  holy  prayer  was  said, 
Ne'er  beard  till  that  hour  in  green-wood  shade, 

As  he  softly  sunk  to  rest. 

26. 

They  bore  him,  still  hush 'din  his  slumbers  bright 

To  his  cottage  home  again, 
And  he  woke  with  the  morn's  first  streak  of  light 
Forgetting  the  wand'ring — the  roguish  wight ! 

And  yesterday's  grief  and  pain. 

27. 

He  greeted  "  papa"  with  a  merry  shout,    < 

And  lisp'd  what  he'd  strangely  dream 'd, 
And  his  foil  rosy  mouth  wore  half  a  pout 
When  fond  Madelaine  shook  her  head  in  doubt 

That  visions  so  rtal  seem 'd. 


EARLY    MARRIAGES. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  early  marriages, 
there  is  room  to  doubt  their  expediency,  so  far  at  least  as  the  happiness  of 
those  immediately  interested  is  concerned.  Under  given  circumstance* 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  persons  who  are  to  pass  their  lives  together 
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should  be  united  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assimilat- 
ed to  each  other  before  permanent  habits  are  formed,  the  conflict  of  which 
may  be  productive  of  mutual  discomfort.  It  must  however  on  the  other 
hand  be  borne  in  mind,  that  where  persons  are  brought  together  before  the 
judgment  is  matured  and  while  passion  is  in  its  greatest  strength  the  re- 
sult, in  the  event  of  a  want  of  congeniality,  will  in  ail  probability  be  re- 
ciprocal and  deep  rooted  dislike.  Those  who  argue  in  behalf  of  early  ma- 
trimonial connections,  in  sustaining  their  side  of  the  question,  lay  great 
stress  on  what  they  call  love,  the  capacity  for  which,  they  say,  is  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  age.  These  persons  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  pure  and  warm  affection  which  springs  up  between  two  per- 
sons of  mature  years  and  is  based  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  each  other's 
good  qualities,  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  connubial  happiness,  but  that  a 
something  else  to  which  they  give  the  appellation  of  love  is  indispensable 
to  the  mutual  toleration  and  blindness  to  each  other's  faults,  which  can 
alone  ensure  permanent  affection.  If  indeed  Providence  intended  that 
human  happiness  should  depend  on  so  frail  and  vacillating  a  basis  as  the 
incompetency  to  form  just  opinions  produced  by  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  rather  than  the  deliberate  exercise  of  man's  reflecting  facul- 
ties, there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  such  an  idea,  but  to  believe  such 
to  be  the  case  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound  philosophy. 
It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  in  marriage,  as  in  the  other  concerns  of  life, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  were  intended  to  be  brought  into  action, 
and  that  however  the  sexual  feelings  implanted  in  our  bosoms  by  an  ail- 
wise  Creator  may  be  useful  in  cementing  the  union  between  man  and  wife, 
their  operation  should  be  subservient  to  higher  and  more  exalted  impuls- 
es. To  come  at  a  just  estimate  of  this  important  question  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  look  to  the  actual  state  of  circumstances  in  early  life  and  enquire 
whether  they  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  more  correct  judgment  than  at  a 
period  when  experience  shall  have  furnished  its  invaluable  lessons. 

In  the  case  of  an  early  marriage  two  young  people,  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  perplexities  incident  to  a  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  see  and  become  fond  of  each  other.  The  preference  mutually  ex- 
cited may  arise  from  personal  beauty,  or  some  peculiar  intellectual  gifts, 
which  happen  to  chime  in  with  the  mutual  tastes  of  the  parties.  The  young 
lady  for  instance  may  have  exquisitely  formed  features,  she  may  be  grace- 
ful in  her  movements,  amiable  in  her  deportment,  contented  in  her  dispo- 
sition and  joyous  in  her  temperament.  On  the  other  hand  the  gentleman 
may  be  handsome,  graceful  and  brave,  generous,  witty  and  intelligent 
Two  such  persons  meet  in  the  walks  of  social  intercourse  and  become  en- 
amoured of  each  other;  an  understanding  takes  place  and  they  become 
man  and  wife,  to  remain  united  until  death  shall  separate  them.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  all  the  good  qualities  above  named  are  manifested  un- 
der circumstances  which  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  calculated  to  test 
their  extent  or  durability,  and  must  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  afforded  for  their  exhibition.  Under  the  parental 
roof  and  residing  with  affectionate  parents  constantly  on  the  look  out  to 
anticipate  and  gratify  every  wish,  however  idle,  the  fair  one  is  all  smiles 
and  affability,  and  studies  only  to  please.  Nor  is  the  gentleman  in  a  po- 
sition less  favorable,  it  being  only  necessary  for  him  to  form  a  plan  of 
amusement  in  order  to  have  it  carried  into  execution  and  his  every  ex- 
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pression  being  sedulously  treasured  up  as  a  subject  for  admiration  and  en* 
comium.  So  soon  as  the  newly  married  couple  enter  upon  the  matrimo- 
nial state  a  new  condition  of  things  presents  itself.  Cares  never  before 
dreamed  of,  intrude  themselves  and  the  features  of  the  wife,  so  placid  and 
undisturbed  in  the  maiden,  become  overclouded  and  gloomy.  The  house- 
hold is  to  be  taken  care  of  and,  instead  of  practising  upon  her  favorite  in- 
strument and  then  taking  her  morning  walk  or  drive,  the  lady  rinds  her- 
self called  on  to  attend  to  the  vexatious  demands  of  servants  and  to  see 
that  the  household  economy  is  conducted  as  it  should  be.  Sickness  with 
its  attendant  train  of  evils  enters  the  door  and  langour  and  dejection  hang 
upon  cheeks  that  lately  were  glowing  in  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty.  It  may  be  that  the  husband's  house  is  not  so  well  filled  as  pa- 
pa's, and  that  wants  previously  satisfied  in  anticipation  must  now  re- 
main ungratified,  the  consequence  of  which  is  petulence  and  fault-find- 
ing, where  it  had  been  supposed  the  ruder  passions  had  no  existence. 
A  ride  is  proposed  but  business  prevents  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  young 
husband  finds  that  his  angel  can  frown  and  look  sulky ;  or  perhaps  the 
gentleman  has  invited  friends  to  dine,  and,  instead  of  meeting  with  a  smile 
on  entering  his  door,  he  is  told  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
family  can  be  put  into  confusion  merely  to  gratify  his  whims.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Sometimes  a  change  of  fortune  takes  place,  and  economy  and  pri- 
vation must  be  the  orders  of  the  day.  He  who,  whilst  his  means  permit- 
ted, was  ever  ready  to  gratify  every  caprice  of  his  wife,  however  frivolous, 
is  unceremoniously  reminded  of  the  luxury  in  which  he  found  her  in  the 
house  of  her  parents,  and  learns  to  his  surprise  that  the  voice  once  studi- 
ously attuned  to  softest  cadences,  can  now  break  forth  in  the  grating  ac- 
cents of  reproach  and  vituperation.  Now  what  becomes  of  the  love  which 
had  arrayed  every  thing  in  couleur  de  rose  1  it  has  taken  wings  and  in  its 
stead  an  abiding  feeling  of  loathing  and  resentful  disgust  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  His  fireside,  once  the  scene  of  content  and  pleasure, 
is  now  hateful  to  him — he  seeks  the  tavern  or  the  billiard-room,  in  search 
of  a  respite  from  his  misery  or,  too  frequently,  finds  solace  for  his  cares 
in  the  maddening  influences  of  the  intoxicating  cup.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  probable  results  of  an  early  marriage  contracted  under  the  ex- 
citing operation  of  what  is  called  love,  nor  is  it  overwrought,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  hundreds  and  thousands  will  attest.  In  the  case  above  describ- 
ed the  parties  have  acted,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  purest  and  best  mo- 
tives, without  the  least  intention  of  deceiving  or  the  slightest  expectation 
of  being  deceived.  There  has  been  no  hypocrisy  whatever,  and  the  man- 
ifestations of  good  qualities  have  been  honest  and  true,  so  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  those  concerned  has  permitted.  To  blame  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  unjust  and  yet  we  find  that,  without  any  fault  on  their 
part,  two  persons  have  been  made  miserable  for  life.  Where  then  are  we 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  evil  ?  Simply  in  the  fact  that  youthful  impe- 
tuosity has  been  suffered  to  bear  the  sway  and  hurry  the  parties  into  a  re- 
lation for  which  they  were  not  fitted  by  education  nor  experience.  They 
have  intended  to  do  right  but  their  intentions  have  been  frustrated  by  their 
own  incapacity  to  judge  correctly  of  each  other. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  early  marriages  are  proper  because  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  habits  that  strike  at  the  root  of  the  social 
system  and  upturn  the  foundation  of  correct  morals.    Is  such  the  case ;  or 
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do  not  these  premature  alliances,  so  far  from  preventing  the  evils  above 
alluded  to,  give  rise,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things 
infinitely  more  painful  and  disreputable  than  could  have  existed  if  no 
such  union  had  ever  taken  place?    In  the  first  place  the  wife  by  being 
subjected  to  cares  for  which  3he  is  in  no  wise  prepared,  is  led  into  the  in- 
dulgence of  tempers  which,  had  her  judgment  been  suffered  to  become 
matured,  would  have  been  suppressed  or  at  least  controlled,  and  conse- 
quently the  husband  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  attacks  upon  his 
feelings  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part. 
In  the  second  place,  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  bad  example  to 
children  which,  inevitably,  begets  on  their  part  a  contempt  for  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  and  destroys  the  subordination  which  should  exist  in 
every  family.    Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.    A  young  man,  with  capaci- 
ties that  fit  him  for  playing  a  distinguished  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  finds 
his  energies  paralysed  and  his  hopes  blasted  by  the  scenes  of  domestic 
discomfort  and  wrangling  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed.     His  mind, 
harrassed  by  petty  annoyances,  is  unfitted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  road  to  preferment — he  is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of 
manly  effort — his  buoyancy  of  feeling  is  destroyed  and,  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  competitor  for  the  prize  of  distinction  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may 
have  chosen,  he  yields  himself  a  prey  to  disappointment  and  useless  re- 
grets.   The  great  stimulus  for  effort  is  taken  away  from  such  a  man — 
there  is  no  longer  a  goal  to  which  he  can  look  forward  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes.     Speak  to  him  of  professional  eminence  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  to  him  it  has  no  charms — why  should  he  be  ambitious  when 
there  is  in  his  very  home,  at  his  fireside,  an  influence  that  weighs  him 
down  and  checks  every  aspiration  of  his  spirit.     Admitting  that  he  should 
be  successful  in  his  struggles  for  honor  and  wealth,  with  whom  is  he  to 
partake  of  the  delights  which  they  confer?     Is  it  with  the  wife  whose  stu- 
dy and  practice  it  has  been  to  render  his  home  uncomfortable ;  or  the 
children  who  have  been  the  witnesses  of  his  humiliations  and  mortifica- 
tions?    Should  he  desire  to  mingle  with  the  society  which  is  calculated 
to  inspire  him  with  pleasurable  emotions,  but  for  which  the  mother  of  his 
children  has  no  inclination,  he  is  marked  as  one  who  forgets  his  domestic 
duties.    Does  he  select  some  gifted  individual  of  the  other  sex  who  can 
appreciate  his  gifts  and  extend  to  him  the  sympathy  for  which  a  sensitive 
mind  so  naturally  seeks,  he  hears  his  name  coupled  perhaps  with  a  want 
of  moral  rectitude  which  his  heart  would  despise,  and  finds  arrayed  against 
him  a  host  of  slanderers  ever  on  the  alert  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  hope 
to  imitate. 

Such  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  boasted  system  of  early  marriages, 
which,  so  far  from  being  the  promoter  of  the  morality  and  well-being  of 
society,  has  caused  more  wretchedness  and  crime  to  individuals  and  com- 
munities than  perhaps  any  other  error  of  the  present  day.  Marriage  is 
in  itself  a  noble,  a  holy  institution,  intended  to  be  the  great  solace  of  the 
human  race,  and  when  rightly  understood  and  appreciated,  it  becomes  the 
palladium  of  virtue,  public  and  private.  Its  end  being  so  exalted,  it  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  pastime  for  children  in  which  they  may  gratify  their 
appetites,  but  as  a  something  reserved  for  the  lasting  comfort  and  reward 
of  well  regulated  affection  and  matured  judgment.  Far  from  being  like  a 
garment  to  be  put  on  and  off  at  pleasure,  it  is  a  state  intended  to  endure  so 
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long  as  life  lasts,  and  should  be  kept  sanctified  and  unprofaned  by  sensu- 
ality or  caprice.  As  the  obligations  it  imposes  are  of  the  most  enduring, 
refined,  and  sacred  character,  they  never  should  be  assumed  except  under 
the  guidance  of  the  purest  and  best  regulated  affection,  directed  by  re- 
fined reflection  and  sound  judgment.  When  those  who  enlist  under  its 
spotless  banner,  do  so  in  the  proper  temper  of  mind  and  with  the  determi- 
nation to  practice  the  duties  which  it  enjoins  in  a  self-devoting  spirit,  they 
may  confidently  hope  to  realize  all  the  blessings  to  procure  the  enjoyment 
of  which  it  was  instituted ;  but  should  its  injunctions  be  regarded  with  heed- 
lessness or  contempt  the  consequences  must  be  unhappiness  and  disgrace. 
There  cannot  be  imagined  a  condition  on  earth  approaching  more  near- 
ly to  the  bliss  of  redeemed  spirits,  than  that  of  two  persons  who,  with  a 
fall  understanding  of  each  other's  characters,  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
each  other's  virtues,  come  together  with  the  resolution  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  each  other  happy.  Discarding  all  selfishness  they  unite 
themselves  in  order  that  by  so  doing  they  may  be  enabled  to  interchange, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  strictest  confidence,  the  kind  offices  dictated  by 
unbounded  affection  and  love,  in  the  only  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
term.  Placing  an  appropriate  value  upon  their  respective  virtues  and 
making  due  allowances  for  the  failings  that  attach,  of  necessity,  to  human 
frailty,  they  come  under  the  solemn  obligation  to  cherish,  protect  and 
comfort  each  other  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Deceived  by 
no  hasty  and  evanescent  ebullition  of  passion,  they  are  enabled  to  take  a 
correct  view  of  the  engagement  into  which  they  enter,  and  without  flat- 
tering themselves  that  the  future  is  to  be  an  uninterrupted  series  of  en- 
joyments they  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  whatever  may  come  with  for- 
titude and  a  firm  reliance  on  each  other's  constancy.  It  is  true,  that  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  of  the  trials  and  vexa- 
tions incident  to  the  married  state,  nor  of  the  changes  of  temper  and  de- 
portment that  untoward  circumstances  may  bring  about,  but,  resolved  that 
let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst  they  will  mutually  aid  each  other,  they 
are  prepared  to  bear  whatever  fortune  may  bring  with  cheerfulness  and 
propriety.  They  are  happy  in  one  another  and  await  the  tide  of  events 
with  a  placid  determination  to  cling  together  and  be  mutual  supporters  in 
weal  or  woe. 

A. 
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IT     REV.    A.    B.     CHAPIK,     M.     A* 

Rector  of  Christ  Church,  West  Haven,  and  St.  John\  Church,  North  Haven.' 


Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  (hat  which  is  good.— 1  The?*,  v.  21. 

The  chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  contains  numerous  precepts, 
designed  to  direct  the  Thessalonian  Christians  in  the  performance  of  their 

•A  Discourse,  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  September  9,  184i,  being  the  Third  Anni- 
versary of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Connecticut.    Published  by  request 
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duty.  In  the  text  itself,  the  Apostle  inculcates  a  most  important  princi- 
ple! incumbent  upon  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The  perti- 
nence of  the  illustration,  and  the  force  of  the  language,  is  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  the  allusion  made  to  the  practice  of  testing  coins,  by 
ringing  them  upon  a  counter  or  touchstone.  It  has  been  debated,  by 
commentators,  whether  the  Apostle  intended  this  language  to  apply  to  ev- 
ery thing  that  should  come  before  us ;  or  whether  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply only  to  Christain  doctrine.*  The  latter,  no  doubt,  was  the  leading  idea 
in  the  author's  mind ;  but  nevertheless,  he  lays  down  a  principle,  applica- 
ble to  all  cases,  touching  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  judge.  We  are 
first  to  prove,  or  to  make  trial  of  those  things  which  claim  our  approbation, 
before  receiving  or  rejecting  them.  If  they  stand  the  test,  we  are  to  ap- 
prove them,  and  in  case  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  to  hold  them  fast. 
It  is  our  duty,  and  especially  may  we  ask  it  of  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Association  which  has  come  here  to  worship  to-day,  to  apply  this 
principle  on  the  present  occasion.  Prove  the  principles  of  this  Society, 
try  their  acts,  and  if  they  be  found  not  only  innocent,  but  praiseworthy,  give 
them  your  sanction,  if  not  your  support.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  stand 
not  this  test,  reject,  renounce,  anathematize  them.  But  do  not  reject 
that  which  has  not  been  tried,  nor  renounce  that  which  has  not  been 
proved,  nor  anathematize  that  which  has  not  been  put  to  the  test.  And 
while  we  invite  this  examination,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to  facil- 
itate your  inquiries,  and  to  assist  you  in  an  examination.  For  this  purpose 
I  propose  to  state  briefly  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Society,  and 
to  put  you  in  the  road  to  a  fair  and  conclusive  examination  of  the  subject. 
And  I  do  this  the  more  readily  as  some  have  supposed  that  there  are  valid 
objections  against  it.  As  a  fellow-citizen,  as  a  Christian  man,  but  above 
all,  as  a  Christian  minister,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  this,  that  I  may  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  evil — and  that,  without  sacrificing  principle  to  passion, 
or  knowledge  to  prejudice. 

In  addressing  you  on  this  subject,  I  may  presume,  that  to  those  who 
are  not  members  of  this  Association,  I  am  to  speak  of  an  institution  of 
which  they  have  heard  and  know  but  little.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  you  will  at  once  inquire,  what  are  the  principles,  practices, 
and  benefits  of  this  Society  ?  To  this  proper  and  reasonable  inquiry,  it 
is  my  duty  and  design  to  reply.  A  full  answer  to  this  question  will  re- 
quire us  to  consider  four  things. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  same. 

3.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  which  are  inculcated 
in  it ;  and, 

4.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  participation  in  its  membership. 

1.  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  Institution,  there  has  been  much  debate 
and  no  little  difference  of  opinion.  That  the  present  name  is  modern,  no 
one  doubts ;  that  its  introduction  into  this  country  is  recent,  is  granted ; 
but  that  the  thing  is  far  more  ancient  than  the  name,  is  certain.  If,  then, 
we  lay  aside  the  name,  which  has  been  frequently  changed,  and  confine 
our  attention  to  the  substance,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
principle  back  to  the  remotest  ages.    The  principle  upon  which  this  and 

*Bloomfield,  Com.  m  loco. 
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til  similar  institutions  have  been  founded,  may  be  stated  thus:  It  is  good 
for  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  purposes  of  benevolence  and  mw 
tuai  aid;  that  in  an  institution  designed  to  be  universal,  there  should  be 
something  which  will  serve  as  an  universal  language  to  all  its  members,  and 
el  the  same  time  operate  as  a  safeguard  to  the  institution  against  fraud  and 
imposition*  The  plan  universally  adopted  as  the  best  calculated  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  has  been,  a  mode  of  initiation,  solemn  and  impressive i 
with  signs  and  tokens  by  which  the  members  should  recognize  each  other. 
These,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  secret.  Hence  the  principle  upon 
which  this  and  all  similar  institutions  have  been  based,  is,  that  of  associa* 
Hon  for  purposes  of  benevolence  and  mutual  aid,  with  a  solemn  and  impressive 
mode  if  initiation,  and  with  signs  and  tokens  of  recognition,  which  the  mem' 
hers  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal.  All  else  is  open  and  free  to  the  public* 
All  else  is  freely  published  to  the  world ;  and  tne  closest  scrutiny  invited. 

You  will  see  from  this,  my  friends,  that  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the  mode 
of  initiation  into  the  I.  O*  of  O.  F.,  nor  into  any  similar  institution,  nor 
what  are  the  signs  and  tokens  by  which  the  members  recognize  each 
other.  But  in  regard  to  every  thing  else,  the  world  may  know,  as  well 
as  its  members.  Consequently,  we  shall  never  be  able  exactly  to  identi- 
fy the  several  societies  of  this  nature,  which  do  now,  or  have  heretofore 
existed,  though  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  societies  having  similar 
objects  in  view,  and  attempting  to  gain  the  same  end  by  similar  principles. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  a  most  thorough 
historical  investigation,  that  institutions  founded  on  similar  principles,  and 
having  similar  objects  in  view,  are  as  ancient  as  the  earliest  history  of  civ- 
ilization. And  I  am  persuaded  that  a  careful  investigation  of  this  point, 
would  be  full  of  interest  to  the  Theologian  and  Christian  student.  In 
Egypt,  the  most  ancient  among  the  ancient  nations,  an  institution  of  this 
kind  existed  from  the  earliest  period.*  Of  the  nature  of  that  institution 
We  know  very  little.  History  informs  us,  that  many  benefits  were  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  participation  in  the  secrets  of  the  society ;  that 
those  secrets  were  revealed  only  to  the  initiated,  and  that  the  mode  of  in- 
itiation was  well  calculated  to  make  a  serious  and  abiding  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  recipient. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  as  they  are  called  by  historians,  wc 
find  scattered  throughout  all  Europe,  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  associa- 
tions founded  on  similar  principles,  characterized  by  similar  ceremonies, 
and  having  similar  objects  in  view.t  Of  most  of  these  our  information  is 
scanty  and  imperfect;  but  enough  is  known  to  prove  the  identity  of  their 
origin  and  object.  These  were  all  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Cabiri;  a  name  which  is  itself  a  mystery,  and  which  no  learning  or 
research  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.? 

Among  all  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients,  those  celebrated  at  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  and  hence  called  the  Eleusian  Mysteries,  are  best  known.§ 

*Dfod.  Sic.  LL.  i.  *.  Jamblichus  de  My  it.  §  vii.  Faber,  My  at.  Cabirj.  c.  1.  Rees'  Encyc. 
Art.  Eleutinian* 

fTheae  hare  been  known  by  Tarions  names,  in  different  countries,  as  the  mysteries  of  Eleu- 
•b,  of  Ceres,  of  Isis;  Pythagorianism,  Droidism,  the  rites  of  Tbcsmorphio,  the  Esculanian, 
and  the  like.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  worship  of  the  ancients  combined  something  of  this  kind, 
though  commingled  with  many  other  things  foreign  to  the  subject. 

{Faber  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  Cabitim,  the  mighty  once.    But  this  wants  proof. 

§These  are  described  at  length  in  Voyage  de  Jeune  Anachartis  en  Greet,  c.  ixviii.,  aad 
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These  were  copied  from  the  Egyptian,  and  bore  a  general  correspondence 
to  all  similar  institutions ;  and  hence,  an  account  of  one,  is,  in  the  main, 
an  account  of  all  the  others.  Not  that  all  agreed  in  the  particular  detail  of 
their  practices  or  objects,  but  in  their  outline  they  agreed  in  holding  simi- 
lar pnnciples  for  similar  purposes.  Now  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the 
ancient  rites,  as  they  existed  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
leads  to  the  following  conclusion.  It  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  all 
the  ancient  rites,  that  they  began  in  sorrow  and  gloom,  but  ended  in  light 
and  joy;*  they  were  all  calculated  to  remind  men  of  their  weakness,  their  ig- 
norance, their  helplessness,  and  their  sinfulness  of  character;  of  the  short' 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to;  of  the  punish" 
ment  of  guilt,  the  reward  of  virtue, \  and  the  rising  of  the  just  to  life  eternal 
and  immortaLt  In  all,  too,  the  mode  of  initiation  was  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  candidate. 

For  these  purposes,  striking  exhibitions  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  and 
the  pleasures  of  virtue,  were  presented  for  consideration,  in  sudden  and 
striking  contrast,  §  and  every  thing  was  designed  to  impress  the  candidate 
with  a  lively  sense  of  what  was  thus  represented.  To  these  we  add  some 
other  things,  in  which  the  ancient  mysteries  did  in  effect  agree,  though 
only  hinted  at,  01  slightly  alluded  to,  in  some ;  while  in  others  they  were 
distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth.  First  among  these,  was  the  doctrine  of  a 
new  birth,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  a  wonderful  regeneration.^ — 
What  was  signified  by  this,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Some 
have  supposed  that  these  regeneratory  sacrifices  denoted  a  deep  convic- 
tion pervading  the  pagan  world,  that  man  had  fallen  from  his  original  pu- 
rity; and  that  they  were  symbolical  of  that  new  birth,  which  alone  can  fit 
us  for  heaven.H  Others,  however,  suppose  that  they  contain  no  allusion 
to  this,  but  are  merely  corrupted  copies  of  an  original  religious  ceremony, 
kept  in  commemoration  of  the  saving  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark." 

by  Robinson,  Archadogia  Grata,  B.  iii.  c.  19,  which  seems  to  hare  been  mainly  copied  from 
A  u  arch  arsis  without  credit. 

•Compare  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  (Anarcharsis  and  Robinson,)  Pvthagorianism,  f  Plato,  L. 
i.  «.  9.  Scrv.^nid.x.  664.  Jamb,  L.  i.e  31.  Bayle,Hi*t.  Crit.  Die.  in  Pythag.)  Druidism 
(Ree»*  Encyc.  Art.  Druid.  Cteaardc  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13.  Hume. vol.  i.  p.  3.  Walker's  Mem. 
Irish  Bards,)  and  Cabirianism  in  general,  (Fabcr,  Myst.  Cabiri.J 

fThisis  emphatically  true  of  Eleusiuianisra,  Arch.  dr.  c.  lxviii. 

JCic  de  Nat.  Deorum,  L  i.e.  II.  Lactantius,  L»  i.  c.  5.  Jos  Adv.  Appion,  L.  ii. — 
Plut.  Vita  Numa.    Rccs'  Encyc.  Art.  Droid. 

§Vire.  JEn.  vi.  255,  and  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  B.  ii.  Sec.  4.  Fab.  Cab.  c.  v.  p.  232.  Cie. 
Tusc.  Dise.  L.  i,  cc.  12,  13.     Chrys.  Orat.  12      Schol.  Arist.  Plut.     Auar.  c.  lxviii.  and  note. 

|| Compare  the  rites  of  the  Tauribolum  and  Crioboluua,  in  Prudcntius,  apud  Ban.  My  1  hoi. 
vol  i.  p.  274,  sometimes  called  a  baptism  qf  blood,  and  an  inscription  iu  Jul.  Firm,  de  Error, 
Pnif.  Rcl.  p.  66. 

IT  Maurice,  lad.  Antiq.  in  Fabcr,  vol.  ii.  e.  viii.  p.  351,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  doc- 
trine is  recognized  in  various  places  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  Tl  ere  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  was  admitted  by  the  ancient,  as  it  is  by  the  modern 
heathen.  Bat  there  is  one  source  of  evidence  hitherto  overlooked,  which  is  so  curious  and 
pertinent,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  A  single  specimen  in-  this  place  must  suffice.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  god  signifies  both  God  and  good;  that  is,  God  is  emphatically-  the 
good}  while  on  the  other  hand,  man  denotes  both  man  and  sin.  Hence,  God  is  good,  but 
man  is  fin. 

••Faber,  in  his  Hone  Mosaics,  ( vol.  ii.  p.  107,)  adopted  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Maurice, 
and  many  others,  but  retracted  it  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Cabin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  351 J  and 
adopted  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  tbe  new  birth  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mythological  account 


observed  in  another  note. 
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In  my  judgment,  both  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  That  the  an- 
cient mysteries  were  copies,  in  many  instances  corrupted  copies,  but  still, 
copies  of  a  highly  primitive  rite,  reaching  back  nearly  to  the  time  of  Noah, 
and  celebrating  his  deliverance  in  the  Ark,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  learned  men.*  Now  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  Apostle,  that  the 
Ark  of  Noah,  in  which  he  was  saved  from  the  flood,  was  a  symbol  of  that 
salvation,  which  was  signified  by  Christian  Baptism. t  If,  then,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ancients  were  copies,  however  corrupted,  of  such  an  ancient 
and  primitive  rite,  then  they  must  also  have  had  reference,  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  that  spiritual  birth,  signified  in  baptism,  of  which  the  salvation  of 
Noah  in  the  Ark,  was  also  a  sign  and  symbol. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  supposing  that  this  idea  was  retained  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  find  evidence 
that  it  was  generally  thought  of.  Upon  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  on 
the  subject,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  every  form  of  religion  which 
does  now  exist,  or  ever  has  existed,  was  copied  from  an  original  divine  in- 
stitution ;\  and  that  every  form  of  the  ancient  mysteries  was  copied  from 
some  primitive  and  religious  rite.§  It  is  true,  that  the  former  were  very 
greatly  corrupted,  and  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  lost  sight  of;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  question  of  their  origin.  And  I  must  express  my  most 
thorough  conviction,  that  there  wras  enough  retained  in  these  symbols, 
even  among  the  most  corrupted,  to  lead  the  mind  of  a  devout  and  reflect- 

*Reland,  Diet,  de  Cdbiri.  Maurice,  Indian  Antiq»ilici,  vol.  iv.  Cooke,  Inquiry  into  the 
Patriarchal  and  Druidical  Religion*.  Cud  worth,  Jntellectuil  System.  Horsley's  'Iracte, 
p.  44,  Ed.  1789.  These  authors  agree  as  to  the  antiquity,  though  not  as  to  the  object,  of  the 
ancient  rites. 

fl  Peter iii.  20,  21.  The  same  view  is  taken  in  the  Baptismal  Office  of  the  Anglican  Lit- 
orzy,aiid  by  the  Christian  fathers  universally. 

fThat  is,  the  leading  facts,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  all  else  depends,  were  so  copied.— 
New  such  a  fact,  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  atonement,  made  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
And  the  death,  by  which  this  atonement  was  made,  is  set  forth  in  the  Eucharist,  and  this 
death  is  shown  forth,  until  hu  coming  again.  And  this  same  death  was  shadowed  forth,  by 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Jewish  and  Patriarchal  churches.  Now  these  sacrifices  were  of  divine 
institution,  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  our  first  parents,  and  there  is  not  a  religion  known 
to  exist,  among  any  nation  upon  earth,  in  which  there  is  not  some  sort  of  sacrifice.  And  these 
sacrifices,  which  constitute  so  large  a  share,  which  arc  in  fact  the  leading  characteristics  of 
all  pagan  religions,  are  believed  by  those  who  practice  them,  to  be  of  divine  original;  for 
every  man  supposes  his  religion  to  be  from  heaven.  Now  all  sacrifices  were  copied,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Patriarchal  Church,  and  consequently  were  of  divine 
iastitatioo.  See  these  points  clearly  and  fully  proved  in  Magee,  On  the  Atonement  and  Sa- 
crifice, Disc.  ii.  and  Nos.  xl.  — xlii.  See  also  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apology,  where  he  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  heathen  religions  were  corrupted  copies  of 
a  divine  original. 

§Tbe  origin  of  all  these  seems  to  have  been,  a  primitive  religious  rite,  kept  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance  of  Noah  from  the  Ark,  variously  understood,  in  subsequent  tunes,  and 
variously  modified  among  different  nation*,  and  upon  which  various  superstitions  have  been 
engrafted.  This  point  is  curious,  and  deeply  interesting,  but  we  can  add  only  a  few  of  the 
ssore  obvious  and  striking  coincidences.  The  principal  things  symbolized  in  all  the  ancient 
rites,  are,  the  Ark,  with  Noah  and  hie  family.  These  were  subsequently  symbolized  with 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  finally  deified,  and  uuder  various  names,  misunderstood  and  misap- 
prehended when  adopted  into  foreign  languages,  furnish  nearly  all  the  material  for  the  anci- 
ent mythology.  In  many  of  the  ancient  rites,  an  Ark  was  carried  in  procession,  (Fab.  Cab. 
vat.  i.  p.  215,)  and  even  their  temples  were  often  built  in  form  of  ships,  as  in  Egypt,  fDiod. 
Sie.  Bib.  I».  i.  p.  62,)  Ireland,  (Valiancy,  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.  vol  iii.  p.  199,  etc.,  vol.  iv» 
p.  29,  etc.,)  Scandinavia,  (Snorro's  Edda,  Fab.  21,)  and  the  ancient  nations  generally,  (Fab. 
Cab.  vol.  ii.  p.  216,  etc.)  Noah's  entombment;  in  the  Ark,  so  to  speak,  and  his  deliverance 
from  it,  are  also  commemorated  in  most  of  the  rites,  (Julius  Firm,  de  Error,  Prof.  Rel.  p. 
45.  Jamb,  de  Myst.  sec.  vi.  c.  51.  Fab.  Cab.  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  etc.)  The  fabled  mptemp»y- 
eneeis  seems  aUo  to  hare  come  from  this  source.  (A  poll,  Argon.  L.  i.  ver.  641.  Fab.  Cab. 
yol.  ii.  355.,) 
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ing  man,  away  from  their  outward  meaning,  to  their  original  and  spiritual 
signification.* 

If,  now,  we  follow  down  the  history  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  until 
the  religion  of  the  Cross  had  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  world,  we 
shall  find  them  essentially  changed  in  their  religious  character ;  no  longer 
professing  to  convey  religious  blessings  or  spiritual  privileges ;  but  hold- 
ing out  promises  of  such  advantages  and  benefits  as  men  can  afford  to  their 
fellow-men,  but  still  inculcating  virtue  by  the  highest  and  strongest  sanc- 
tions. We  might,  would  time  permit,  follow  down  the  history  of  these  as- 
sociations to  the  present  time,  and  should  thus  find,  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  similar  associations,  founded 
upon  the  same  general  principles,  with  similar  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
with  similar  objects  in  view.t  Yet  the  rites  and  ceremonies  have  not  been 
the  same ;  for  membership  in  one,  would  not  introduce  a  person  into  any 
other.  Such  an  investigation,  also,  would  show  us,  that  these  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  originally  of  a  religious  character,  copied  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  a  divine  institution,  and  that  for  ages  they  were  mighty  agents 
in  preserving  and  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  both  as  regards 
God  and  man*  Such,  brethren  and  friends,  is  a  brief  statement  of  facts, 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  principle  on  which  this  Society  is  based,  and 
out  of  which  it  originated. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  object  of  this  Institution,  which  must 
be  familiar  to  all  its  members,  and  perhaps  to  some  others.  Yet  it  is  a 
part  of  my  object  and  duty,  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  a  consideration  of 
this  point.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  striking  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  associations.  Persons  initiated  into  the 
ancient  mysteries,  were  believed  to  live  in  a  state  of  greater  happiness  and 
security  than  other  men,  and  to  be  more  immediately  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gods;  to  enjoy  more  distinguished  places  in  the  Elysian  fields; 
to  enjoy  a  purer  light,  and  live  more  emphatically  in  the  bosom  of  the  Deity. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  expected  or  promised  in  any  of  the  modern  as- 
sociations. They  promise  only  such  things  as  man  can  perform.  Their 
object  is,  to  do  what  man  can  accomplish,  for  the  relief  of  human  misery, 
suffering,  and  want.  This  Society,  therefore,  is  a  vast  institution,  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  habitable  globe,  the  main  object  of  which  is,  the  re- 
lief  of  human  suffering,  I  say  "the  main  object/'  for  while  it  is  doing 
this,  it  aims  also  to  inculcate  the  highest  and  soundest  principles  of  virtue 
and  morality, 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Order  in  this  country, 
falls  appropriately  into  this  place,  as  illustrating  the  view  I  have  taken. — 
The  first  Associations  were  organized  in  this  country  about  twenty-three 
years  ago,  from  which  time  the  progress  of  the  Institution  has  been  con- 

•Does  oot  this  view  of  the  subject,  afford  a  cine  to  the  eolation  of  that  difficult  question,  the 
JStfeoMKty  0/ the  Htathcn  ? 

f"  The  secret  discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church,"  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  rites.  (Seer.  Discp.  A  net.  Rcc.  Hist.  !2mo.  1833.  See  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  pp  820,  324,  327.  0*on.  ii,  p,  434,  ?ii.  p.  620.  Tert.  A  do  I.  cc.  3,  7.  Origin, 
<Cont.  Cefs.  L.  i.  $  7.  Min.  Felix,  Sect.  ix.  p.  90.  Cyril  Jems.  Cat.  ri.  §  16.  Basil  De 
Spirit.  Sane.  torn.  ii.  p.  352,  Bpis.  371.  Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  40,  42.  Ambros.  de  Abrah.  L.  i. 
e.  5,  n.  88.  Aug.  Serm  i.  Neoph.  Chryst.  Horn.  40.  I  Cor.  xv.  29.  Horn.  xrii.  in  2  Cor. 
See  also  a  Discourse  on  the  History  of  the  Secret  Principle,  by  the  present  author,  Cor.  Feb. 
|842.) 
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slant.  It  has,  however,  increased  more  rapidly  within  a  few  years,  than 
before.  In  other  words,  it  has  spread  the  most  rapidly,  where  it  is  best 
known.  At  present,  there  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  the  country, 
where  there  are  not  many  societies  and  associations  of  the  Order.  The 
number  at  present,  I  am  unable  to  give.  Something  of  the  extent  of  its 
operations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  the  various  associations  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  paid  out  over  $18,550,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick,  the  education  of  orphan  children,  and  in  other  charities. — 
Of  the  other  States,  I  have  not  the  means  of  speaking.  During  the  same 
year,  the  sums  expended  for  the  same  objects  in  England,  were  over  $1,- 
000,000.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  first  lodge  was  organized  in 
Connecticut,  and  we  number  about  800  members,  of  which  near  500  are  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven. 

3.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  principles  of  this  Institution.  These  are 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  most  expanded  benevolence.  The  lessons 
inculcated  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Order,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
maxima  upon  which  it  is  based — "  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth.' '  It 
teaches  us  that  we  are  all  brethren  of  the  same  great  family, — that  we  are 
bone  of  the  same  bone,  and  flesh  of  the  same  flesh, — sons  of  the  same 
father,— -children  of  the  same  mother, — and  travellers  through  the  same 
world  of  trouble,  and  misery,  and  woe,  alike  needing  the  sympathies  and 
aid  of  our  brethren.  It  reminds  us,  that  the  bounties  of  Providence  were 
not  given  to  be  squandered  in  riotous  living,  or  in  idle  extravagance,  but 
for  the  general  good  of  all  mankind ;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  humanity, 
as  well  as  a  sin  against  our  fellow-beings,  for  the  more  favored  to  pass  the 
needy,  without  heeding  their  cry.  It  reminds  us,  too,  that  man  is  but  the 
steward  of  God's  bounty,  and  that  for  the  faithful  execution  of  that  stew-* 
ardship,  he  must,  ere  long,  render  a  strict  and  impartial  account. 

But  the  means  of  the  Society  are  not  as  universal,  as  human  misery  and 
want  are  extensive.  Hence,  in  the  distribution  of  its  alms,  it  follows  the 
sound  policy  of  assisting  its  members  and  their  families  first,  and  then,  if 
their  means  allow,  of  granting  aid  to  others.  But  this  requires  funds,  and 
these  can  be  collected  only  of  its  members.  Accordingly,  every  member 
is  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax,  amounting  to  less  than  forty  cents  per 
montn,  which  goes  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Society.  This  fund  is  de- 
voted to  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  assisting  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
But,  unlike  most  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  it  is  not  given  as  a  mere  chari- 
ty; nor  is  the  amount  dependent  upon  the  opinion,  caprice,  or  favor  of  any 
individual.  It  is  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  Order,  and  is  designed  to 
be  sufficient  to  support  the  individual,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  an  ordina- 
ry sickness.  This  sum  is  generally  fixed  at  four  dollars  per  week,  to  which 
every  member  is  entitled,  so  long  as  he  is  unable  to  pursue  his  ordinary 
avocations.  Under  this  aspect,  this  Society  is,  in  fact,  one  vast  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  differing  from  other  mutual  aid  societies,  in  its  universality, 
in  the  perfection  of  its  organization,  and  in  the  fact,  that  benevolence  is 
inculcated  at  every  step.  It  enables  a  man,  by  paying  a  small  sum  during 
health,  to  draw  four  dollars  a  week  during  sickness.  It  insures  him,  too, 
of  attention  and  assistance  during  his  sickness,  and  watchers  when  need- 
ed, without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  constantly  mov- 
ing him  to  deeds  of  charity,  by  the  lessons  it  teaches. 
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It  also  inculcates  morality,  by  the  most  impressive  lessons,  and  requires 
an  upright  and  moral  life,  as  a  condition  of  membership.  It  banishes,  too, 
from  the  lodge  room,  every  temptation  to  evil,  allowing  nothing  but  the 
appropriate  duties  and  business  of  the  lodge  to  be  carried  on  at  any  of  its 
meetings.  It  bands  together  a  large  number  of  the  most  active  and  ener- 
getic of  our  citizens,  for  general  benevolence,  for  mutual  aid,  assistance, 
comfort,  and  consolation. 

But  it  has  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  ability  to  act  on  the  offensive.  It 
cannot  make  war  upon  any  other  institution,  nor  upon  any  of  the  customs 
of  society.  It  can  exert  no  political  power,  nor  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  sector  creed.  It  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  organization  for  the  relief 
of  human  suffering  and  want;  and  every  thing  which  does  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote these  objects,  is  excluded  by  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

4.  I  need  not,  after  detailing  the  principles  of  this  Society,  occupy  much 
time  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership.  These  are  so  appar- 
ent, that  they  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Still,  same  may  not  have 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  and  I  will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting some,  that  now  call  for  more  particular  notice.  The  first  benefit  I 
shall  mention,  is,  the  pecuniary  aid  it  furnishes  the  sick.  This  point  is 
one  that  cannot  be  too  well  considered,  especially  by  the  young  man  who 
is  just  setting  out  in  life,  more  particularly,  if  he  has  a  family  dependent 
on  him  for  support,  and  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  labor  for  his  mainte- 
nance. To  such  persons,  the  tax  of  four  or  five  dollars  a  year,  when  in 
health,  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  to  them,  an  income  of  four  dollars  a 
week,  when  sick,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  Who  of  you,  my  hear- 
ers, have  not  seen  the  industrious  and  prudent  man,  whose  labor,  in  health, 
yielded  no  more  than  a  comfortable  support  to  his  numerous  family — who 
has  not  seen  such  a  man  droop,  fall  sick,  and  for  months  lie  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  languishing?  He  has  lived,  and  his  family  have,  some  how,  been 
provided  for.  No  complaint  has  been  heard  in  public ;  but  if  you  could 
have  seen,  and  some  of  you  no  doubt  have  seen,  the  internal  regulations 
of  such  a  family,  you  would  have  seen  that  which  would  have  caused  your 
hearts  to  bleed.  Oh !  how  has  that  sick  man's  spirit  fainted  within  him, 
and  how  have  the  hot  tears  blistered  his  burning  cheek,  as  he  saw  his  lov- 
ed ones  going  half  fed,  or,  perhaps,  quite  supperless  to  bed !  And  how 
has  the  term  of  his  sickness  been  lengthened  out,  by  the  anguish  of  mind, 
caused  by  the  condition  of  his  family !  Now  had  such  a  man  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Order,  he  would  have  drawn  his  weekly  stipend,  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  sickness,  as  regularly  as  he  drew  his  pay  for  his  labor,  when  in 
health.  How  much  this  would  have  alleviated  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
and  relieved  the  wants  of  his  family,  you  can  all  easily  imagine.  To  such 
a  family,  this  Society  comes  a  most  welcome  blessing.  It  comes,  not  with 
the  stinted,  uncertain  hand  of  a  cold-hearted  charity, — nor  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  stream  may  dry  up  at  any  moment, — but  it  comes  as  a  band 
of  brothers,  who  have  treasured  up  for  him  the  spare  pennies  of  the  broth- 
erhood, and  who  now  take  pleasure  in  dispensing  to  him  that  which,  though 
it  be  a  charity,  is  still  a  right. 

Second.  It  ensures  the  sick  the  attention  of  friends,  when  needed,  with- 
out the  trouble  to  which  families  are  often  put.  And  here,  too,  the  young 
man,  just  setting  out  in  life,  will  find  a  very  important  aid.  He  comes  to 
the  city,  perhaps,  to  pursue  his  trade,  unknowing  and  unknown.     He  falls 
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sick.  But  there  is  no  kind  father  near,  no  tender  mother,  or  watchful 
sister,  to  bend  over  him  in  love,  to  bathe  his  burning  temples,  or  fan  his  fev- 
erish frame.  He  is  alone,  in  the  solitary  chamber  of  the  stranger's  sick 
bed.  But  if  he  be  a  member  of  this  Order,  all  will  be  done,  that  man  can 
do,  to  alleviate  his  suffering,  and  supply  his  wants.  Night  after  night,  un- 
bidden and  uncalled  for,  his  brethren  gather  round  his  bed,  and  watch  over 
him  with  a  brother's  care.  Think  ye,  that  this  would  be  a  matter  of  small 
moment,  to  such  a  man  ?  Would  he  not  willingly  give  the  labor  of  months, 
instead  of  the  small  contribution  he  is  called  upon  to  make,  in  order  to 
secure  it?  But  suppose  the  same  man  to  be  thus  a  stranger,  with  a  young 
family  around  him.  His  wife  knows  not  where  to  seek  for  aid,  and  her 
bosom  is  ready  to  burst  with  anguish  for  the  present,  and  with  dread  for 
the  future.  With  what  delight  would  she  hail  the  existence  of  such  an 
Institution  as  this, — an  Institution  that  does  all  man  can  do,  to  supply  the 
lack  of  friends,  and  the  want  of  means.  Such,  my  friends,  is  but  a  brief 
picture  of  some  of  the  advantages  that  may  arise  from  this  Society,  in  this 
point  of  view  ;  and  I  might  add  others,  quite  as  important,  and  quite  as 
moving.  But  these  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reflecting 
mind. 

Third.  Another  advantage  to  the  young  man,  is  the  fact,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Society  lead  him  away  from  many  temptations  to  evil.  Man 
is  a  social  being,  and  will  have  society.  Now  the  young  are  imminently 
exposed  to  temptation  from  this  very  source.  They  are  ever  liable  to  be 
led  away  into  scenes  where  hilarity  leads  to  dissipation,  and  dissipation  to 
intemperance.  But  here  every  avenue  to  such  things  is  cut  off,  by  the 
total  and  entire  exclusion  of  every  thing  that  can  intoxicate,  from  all  the 
lodge  rooms,  and  all  their  appurtenances,  throughout  the  whole  country. 
In  this  particular,  this  Society  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  Although  it 
does  not  lay  down  minute  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  its 
members  away  from  the  lodge  room,  there  all  must  be  toted  abstinence 
men,  and  he  who  should  presume  to  infringe  upon  this  regulation  of  the 
Order,  would  be  visited  with  immediate  expulsion. 

Fourth.  Another  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  Society,  and  to  those 
who  may  ever  be  called  to  take  part  in  public  life,  the  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic business  which  is  there  acquired,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  advantage. — 
There  is  scarce  a  man  of  respectability,  that  has  arrived  at  middle  life, 
that  has  not  been  called  upon  to  address  some  public  body,  or  preside  over 
some  public  meeting.  And  who  has  not  been  pained  and  mortified,  at 
the  blunders  and  mistakes  that  men  make  under  such  circumstances  ? — 
Now  all  the  business  of  the  lodge  room  is  conducted  strictly  upon  parlia- 
mentary principles,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  man  who  has  gone  through  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  offices  in  this  Institution,  (and  the  frequent  change  of 
officers  enables  all  to  do  so,)  will  be  prepared  to  preside  over  almost  any 
public  body,  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
called  him  to  the  post. 

Fifth.  Another  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  Institution,  arises  from  its 
universality.  If  a  member  of  this  Society  were  to  travel  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  America,  or  should  be  reduced  to  want,  or  be  overtaken  by  sick- 
ness, in  London  or  Paris,  or  even  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  here  at  home,  he  would  find  the  same  brotherhood,  bound  by  the  same 
ties,  ready  to  administer  to  his  wants,  to  attend  him  in  his  distress,  and,  if 
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need  were,  to  bear  his  expenses  home  to  his  family.  And  not  a  few,  yea, 
perhaps  some  who  hear  me,  have  experienced  the  beneficial  results  of 
such  an  institution. 

Sixth.  There  is  still  another  benefit  which  results  to  the  family,  rather 
than  to  the  individual  himself;  I  mean  the  allowance  made  to  the  widow, 
and  the  provision  for  her  fatherless  children.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  this  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  and  con- 
sequently no  determinate  sum  can  be  fixed  upon.  But  there  is,  beside  an 
allowance  of  thirty  dollars  at  the  time  of  the  decease,  a  fund  created  es- 
pecially for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  widow,  and  her  dependent  children. 
And  many,  many  are  the  voices,  throughout  this  wide  domain,  that  are 
now  sending  forth  notes  of  gratitude,  for  being  thus  rescued  from  suffer- 
ing, and  want,  and  the  alms-house,  and  placed  in  situations  where  they 
may  become  a  comfort  to  themselves  and  friends,  and  an  honor  to  their 
country. 

Thus,  my  friends,  have  I  detailed  to  you,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  some  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Institution,  and  some  of  the  claims  it  has  upon,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  some  of  the  advantages  it  offers  to  our  citizens,  and 
especially  the  younger  portion  of  them.  And  here  I  might  leave  my  task. 
But  my  duty  would  be  but  partly  discharged,  did  I  not  allude  to  a  few  of 
the  objections  made  to  the  Society,  and  thus  endeavor  to  remove  some  of 
the  unfounded  prejudices  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Order. 

1.  The  first  objection  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is,  that  it  is  a  secret  Soci* 
ety.  This  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but  not  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  The  existence  of  the  Society  is  certainly  not  a  secret,  as  its  at- 
tendance here  this  day,  and  its  operations  from  time  to  time,  must  show. — 
Nor  are  the  times  and  places  of  its  meetings  secret,  as  these  are  settled  by 
the  By-Laws,  which  all  can  nave  access  to  that  desire,  and  are  also  fre- 
quently advertised  in  the  papers.  Nor  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  secret, 
as  these  are  detailed  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,,  and  in  hundreds  of 
Discourses  and  Addresses  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Nor  are  the  names 
of  the  members,  nor  the  names  of  the  officers,  secret,  as  the  former  appear 
frequently  before  you,  wearing  the  badge  of  their  membership,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  annually  published  in  the  doings  of  the  Society.  What,  then,  is 
the  extent  of  secrecy  attaching  to  this  Society  ?  The  existence  and  objects 
of  the  Society  are  known,  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws  are  public,  the 
times  and  places  of  its  meetings,  and  the  names  of  its  officers  and  memb- 
ers, are  known.  The  only  things,  therefore,  which  are  not  known,  are 
the  mode  of  initiation,  and  the  signs  and  tokens  by  which  members  recognize 
each  other.  And  these  are  kept  secret,  simply  because  the  security  of  the 
Order  requires  it.  It  must  have  some  safeguard  against  imposition  and 
fraud,  and  no  other  arrangement  would  answer  the  end  so  effectually,  as 
this.  The  objections,  therefore,  against  this  Institution,  as  a  secret  Society 
are  without  foundation. 

2.  But,  second,  this  objection  often  presents  itself  under  a  different  form, 
and  while  it  is  granted  that  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  testimony  of  all  its  members,  still,  it  is  claimed,  that  as  they 
are  members,  and  therefore  interested,  their  testimony  must  be  received 
with  great  allowance.  To  this  principle  no  objection  is  made,  but  to  the 
mode  of  its  application  we  demur.    The  members  all  confess  their  interest 
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in  this  matter,  and  tell  you  just  how,  and  how  far,  they  are  interested,  and 
are  quite  willing  you  should  make  all  due  allowance.    But  the  ground  of 
complaint  is,  that  men  claiming  to  be  candid  and  judicious,  should,  be- 
cause the  members  are  interested  to  a  certain  extent,  pretend  to  believe, 
not,  that  they  are  incompetent  witnesses,  but  that  they  are  false  witnesses; 
and  that,  although  they  have  the  assurance  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Society,  and  the  unanimous  declarations  of  multitudes  of  men 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  that  it  is  most  strictly  a  moral  and  benevolent 
Institution — men,  I  say,  who  pretend  to  believe,  in  direct  contradiction  of 
all  this,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  pretended.    Such  persons  we  must 
regard  as  unreasonable  in  their  opinions,  as  they  are  frequently  abusive  in 
their  denunciations.    They  sin  against  the  light  and  knowledge  they  have, 
or  might  have,  and  do  their  friends  and  neighbors  the  most  cruel  injustice* 
They  deal  with  us  precisely  as  the  pagans  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  pri- 
mitive Christians. 

3.  A  third  objection  that  is  sometimes  made,  is,  that  this  Institution 
withdraws  money  from  other  benevolent  objects,  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter, or  having  a  more  beneficial  influence.  To  this  we  only  reply, — the 
objection  assumes  that  to  be  a  fact,  which  we  do  not  believe  is  true ;  one 
that  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  proved.  Besides,  the  duty  of  be- 
nevolence being  constantly  inculcated  here  at  every  step,  the  general  prin- 
ciple must  of  necessity  be  benefitted. 

4.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  distributed  only 
to  its  members.  This  is  true  in  part,  though  not  universally.  But  even 
when  true,  it  results  from  our  necessities,  not  our  will.  But  is  this  a  va- 
lid objection  ?  Do  not  all  mutual-aid  associations  do  the  same  ?  Do  men 
deposit  money  in  a  bank,  unless  they  expect  to  receive  it  in  return  them- 
selves ?  Now  one  may  make  a  deposit  of  money  in  a  bank,  or  he  may  join 
a  mutual-aid  society,  that  confines  its  operations  to  a  single  neighborhood 
or  town ;  or  he  may  get  his  life  insured,  or  purchase  an  annuity  thereon, 
and  no  one  finds  fault.  Nay,  men  applaud  his  prudence.  Why,  then, 
may  we  not  join  a  mutual-aid  association,  that  is  universal  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  which  inculcates  brotherly  love,  and  general  benevolence  along 
with  it  ?  If  there  are  any  preferences,  they  are  in  favor  of  the  Order,  whose 
claims  we  are  now  considering. 

5.  Another,  and  the  last  objection  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is,  that  it 
employs  a  large  amount  of  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  something  else. 
This  objection  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  though  it  is  not  so  necessa- 
rily in  any  case.  Indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  ever  should  be  true. 
But  even  were  it  true,  to  some  extent,  do  not  the  benefits  that  may  be  de- 
rived, more  than  counterbalance  the  expenditure  of  time  ?  Where  can 
any  good  be  obtained  in  this  world,  without  expenditure?  Who  ever  be- 
came rich  without  labor,  or  wise  without  study?  Go  visit  the  counting- 
room  of  the  merchant,  or  the  library  of  the  student,  and  see  whether  they 
do  not  spend  time,  to  gain  their  ends.  Go  the  rounds  of  life ;  visit  the 
clergyman's  study,  the  lawyer's  office,  and  follow  the  physician  in  his  rou- 
tine of  duty,  and  see  if  any  where  in  this  world  good  can  be  procured  with- 
out effort.  If  every  thing  else,  then,  costs  time  and  money,  can  this  Soci- 
ety be  an  exception  ?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  benefits 
we  have  enumerated,  can  be  procured  without  labor  and  without  cost? 

But  it  is  said  that  it  withdraws  men  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families, 
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and  alienates  the  confidence  of  friends.  That  it  takes  the  husband  and 
the  father  from  home  occasionally,  is  true.  But  it  never  should  do  so, 
when  he  is  needed  there.  It  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the  members 
are  charged  at  their  initiation,  that  they  are  never  to  neglect  their  families 
or  their  business  for  the  lodge  room.  If,  therefore,  any  one  does  this,  it 
is  in  violation  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
husband  or  a  father.  Indeed,  so  well  is  the  organization  of  this  Society 
contrived,  that  it  can  never  bring  duty  into  conflict  with  duty. 

So,  also,  if  it  ever  alienates  the  confidence  of  friends,  or  sows  the  seeds 
of  discord  in  families,  it  is  because  one  is  unreasonable,  or  another  impru- 
dent. This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  delicate,  perhaps  a  difficult  point.  It  is  na- 
tural and  proper  that  the  wife  should  be  the  participant  of  all  the  husband's 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  confidant  of  the  husband's  secrets ;  yet  there 
are  many  things  it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  tell,  even  to  his  wife.  That 
lawyer  who  should  communicate  the  secrets  of  his  clients,  even  to  his 
wife,  would  violate  the  oath  of  his  office.  Or  that  physician,  who  should 
detail  all  the  particulars  of  every  case  of  all  his  patients,  even  to  her, 
would  be  deemed  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  public.  And  even 
there  may  be  confessions  made  to  the  ear  of  a  clergyman,  by  those  who 
wish  religious  direction,  or  spiritual  comfort  and  consolation,  that  it  would 
be  highly  improper  for  him  to  mention  to  any  one.  So,  too,  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  trust,  for  an  agent  or  clerk  to  reveal  to  any  one,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  situation  or  condition  of  his  employer's  affairs. — 
If,  then,  there  are  so  many  situations  in  life,  where  the  wife  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  made  the  confidant  of  facts  within  her  husband's  knowledge, 
because  sound  policy  forbids  it,  may  not  sound  policy  also  require  of  the 
husband,  in  this  particular,  that  he  shall  not  reveal  to  any  one,  not  even 
to  his  wife,  those  things  which  the  successful  operation  of  the  Society  re- 
quire should  not  be  revealed  ?  And  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  require  that, 
in  this  instance,  which  would  be  yielded  as  a  matter  of  course  m  a  great 
variety  of  other  cases?  The  wife  knows,  or  may  know,  the  object  and 
principles  of  the  Institution,  the  time,  and  object,  and  place  of  its  meet- 
ings. Indeed,  she  may  know  all  the  husband  knows,  but  the  mode  of  in- 
itiation, and  the  tokens  by  which  stranger  members  recognize  each  other 
—-things  which  could  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  honest  men,  but  which 
might  enable  rogues  to  practice  fraud  and  imposition  upon  the  Society. 

The  Society,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife  and  family,  as  for  the  husband  himself.  It  is  as  much  for  her  com- 
fort, that  her  sick  and  suffering  husband,  and  her  darling  little  ones,  should 
be  provided  for,  as  it  is  for  his  comfort  to  be  attended  to.  And  it  is  for 
her  fatherless  children,  when  the  husband  is  cold  in  the  grave,  that  the 
benefit  and  aid  of  the  Institution  are  especially  timely.  It  is  then,  thai 
the  voice  of  benevolence  cheers  her  heart,  and  lightens  her  toil,  and  thus 
adds  new  sweetness  and  charms  to  the  hum  of  voices  about  her. 

But  I  will  pause.  Already  I  must  have  wearied  your  patience,  and  tres- 
passed upon  your  good  nature.  But  my  apology  must  be  my  subject.  It 
is  no  labored  eulogy  I  have  aimed  to  give  you,  but  a  plain,  straight  forward 
statement  of  facts  and  reasons,  and  I  only  ask  that  these  may  be  candidly 
weighed,  and  impartially  judged.  The  origin  of  this  Society  you  know — 
its  objects  and  principles  have  been  proclaimed — its  members  are  before 
you,  known  and  seen  of  all  who  wisn,  and  their  acts  in  the  face  of  the 
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world.  Try  these  objects  and  principles  by  the  most  rigid  rules  of  right/ 
and  by  the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  benevolence,  and  if  they  stand 
the  test,  will  you  not  say,  as  I  may  now  say,  Esto  perpetua. 

But  I  have  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  members  of  the  Institution.—* 
And  first,  it  becomes  you  to  take  heed  to  your  ways,  for  you  are  watched* 
The  fact  that  there  is  something  not  known  to  the  public,  causes  many  to 
watch  you.  Besides,  the  name  of  the  Society  is  not  calculated  to  com- 
mend it  to  popular  favor.  Men  dread  to  be  accounted  odd ;  and  many  a 
man  has  fallen  a  victim  to  sin,  rather  than  incur  the  suspicion  of  singulari- 
ty. You  are  put,  therefore,  by  your  very  name,  upon  your  good  behavior. 
See  to  it,  then,  that  your  life  and  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples you  profess ;  so  shall  the  world  see,  that  your  singularity  consists  in 
your  "  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth." 

You  owe  it,  too,  to  the  Society  of  which  you  are  a  member,  to  do  this.— 
The  principles  you  have  been  taught  in  its  halls  and  lodge  rooms,  are  those 
of  the  most  inflexible  virtue  and  the  most  expanded  benevolence.  It  be- 
comes you,  then,  as  faithful  members,  to  carry  out  those  principles  in  your 
daily  walk  and  conversation.  Though  you  are  bound  more  closely  to  the 
brethren  than  before,  your  duty  to  the  rest  of  mankind  is  in  no  degree  less- 
ened. You  owe  them  the  same  duties  now  as  before,  and  are  bound  to 
them  by  the  same  ties  as  formerly.  The  tightening  of  one  bond  may  not 
be  permitted  to  loosen  another.  Nay,  rather,  it  should  bind  us  more  close- 
ly to  all.  And  what  is  done  as  a  matter  of  right  to  one,  should  be  done  as  a 
duty  to  all. 

But,  second,  you  owe  it  to  God  to  do  this.  The  principles  upon  which 
this  Society  are  based,  whether  they  have  come  down  to  us  through  a  long 
line  of  unbroken  tradition,  or  were  copied  immediately  from  His  holy  book, 
came  originally  from  the  same  divine  Being,  and  their  obligation  rests  upon 
His  Almighty  word.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  Him,  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Association.  By  these,  the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  man  are  set 
forth, — the  punishment  of  sin  and  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  presented,  and 
men  are  reminded  that  their  salvation  comes  alone  from  God.  And  your 
presence  in  this  consecrated  temple  to-day,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  unto  his  Divine  Majesty, — to  confess  your  sins  unto  Him, 
and  to  pray  for  pardon  and  forgiveness,  are  evidence  of  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  of  these  principles.  Remember,  then,  that  you  are  under 
an  obligation  higher,  and  holier,  and  weightier,  than  any  bonds  and  ties  that 
man  can  create,  to  obey  the  divine  command.  It  was  God  that  created 
and  sustains  us— it  was  He  that  so  framed  all  around  us,  that  every  thing 
should  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous  race  of  mortals.  And  it 
was  He,  too,  when  man  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  that  sent  his  Son 
to  die,  that  we  might  live.  And  it  was  He,  too,  when  sin  had  made  this 
world  a  lazar-house  for  man— -a  charnel-house  of  all  his  hopes — that  raised, 
as  it  were,  a  portion  of  that  veil  which  hides  eternity  from  our  view,  and 
revealed  to  us  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  and  the  glorious  rewards 
of  virtue.  It  was  His  word  that  enabled  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  gulf, 
which  yawns  in  the  pathway  of  our  being, — that  disclosed  the  fearful, 
rolling,  fiery  surges  that  lave  the  base  of  the  precipice,  over  which  we 
are  every  moment  liable  to  plunge, — and  it  was  that,  too,  that  informed  us 
of  a  celestial  world,  beyond  and  above,  where  gloom  shall  be  exchanged 
for  light,  sorrow  for  joy,  pain  for  happiness,  hope  for  certain  fruition,  and 
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death  itself  for  a  life  in  the  world  to  come.  And  though  we  are  unable  to 
do  more  than  here  and  there  to  catch  a  glimpse,  as  from  some  distant  moun- 
tain's top,  and  see  here  and  theie  an  opening  glade,  through  the  thick 
mists  and  murky  clouds  that  hang  around  this  lower  world,  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  disclose  to  us  a  kingdom  of  most  transcendent  glories,  and  a 
world  of  indescribable  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Let  me  remind  you,  too,  that  these  blessings  must  be  secured  here  in 
this  world  of  probation, — that  now  is  the  accepted  time,  i£at  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.  And  surely  I  need  not  remind  you  how  important  it  is, 
that  it  be  done  without  delay.  Though  you  may  be  now  in  the  glory  of 
your  strength,  though  health  may  mantle  on  your  brow,  and  vigor  beat  in 
every  pulse,  all  before  you  is  uncertain.  Soon  't  will  be,  that  flash  of  fire, 
or  wave  of  flood,  or  gripe  of  sword,  or  flight  of  dart,  or  ills  of  age,  shall,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  darken  and  destroy  you.  Then  shall  you  lie 
down  in  the  cold  grave,  silent  and  alone.  Then  no  earthly  brother's  help 
can  aught  avail  you.  Then  none  but  Him  who  made  us  sons  of  God,  and 
who  himself  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  can  act  a  brother's 
part,  or  soothe  a  brother's  woe.  But  if  we  put  our  trust  in  Him,  even  in 
that  hour  of  conflict  and  dismay,  we  shall  not  want  for  a  brother's  aid.— 
Though  death  may  clasp  the  body,  and  conquer  our  clay,  Jesus  will  bear 
our  souls  above,  forever  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  Him,  whose  character 
is,  and  ever  shall  be,  "Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth." 


From  the  Northern  Gadget. 

THE    LADY'S   SLIPPER. 


BT    MRS.     C.    OEMS. 


"'Look,  Harriet,' '  said  Charles  Percy  to  his  sister,  as  he  entered  the  room 
where  she  sat  sewing,  "see  what  a  prize  I  have  found." 

"A  lady's  slipper.    How  odd  to  think  of  a  lady  losing  her  shoe. " 
"  Only  see  how  small  it  is,  and  of  what  perfect  shape." 
"  Yes,  quite  perfect.     It  was  doubtless  made  by  a  great  pains-taking 
.shoemaker." 

"  That  is  nothing— *don't  you  see  it  has  been  worn  enough  to  become  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  foot?" 

11  So  it  has.    Well,  the  owner  must  be  a  second  Cinderella." 
"I  wish,"  said  he  "  that  I  could  get  a  sight  of  her  face,  that  I  might  know 
if  it  is  comparable  with  her  foot" 
"And  what  then?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  I  should  fall  in  love  with  her." 
"I  don't  know  how  your  wish  can  be  gratified,  unless  you  advertise  the 
Blipper." 

"  That  won't  do.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  worth  advertising,  and  if  it 
were.,  there  is  no  lady  who  would  choose  to  come  forward  to  claim  a  lost 
ahoe." 
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"It  was  purchased,  it  seems,  at  No.  — ,  Washington  street1' 

"Yes  but  hundreds  of  ladies  purchase  their  shoes  there." 

"  Few  of  the  hundreds,  however,  could  wear  one  so  small  as  this*  As 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  I  would, 
were  I  in  your  place,  ask  him  about  it.  If  she  be  a  customer,  he  will  be 
able  to  inform  you  who  she  is  at  once." 

"  I  believe  I  will  take  your  advice,"  he  replied,  and  the  next  minute  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington  street. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,  Mr. ,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  store. 

"I  have  found  a  lady's  slipper,  which  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  have  a  great 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  owner.     Can  you  tell  me  ?" 

"I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  it  belongs  to  Miss  Cheston." 

"  No,  no,  that  cannot  be — she  is  old  and  ugly. 

"But  she  has  a  pretty  foot." 

At  this  moment  a  handsome  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  pampered,  jet 
black  horses,  drew  up  before  the  door.  A  black  servant  alighted,  and  ap- 
proaching the  carriage  window,  received  some  orders  which  were  given 
in  a  low,  musical  voice.  He  then  entered  the  store,  and  asked  Mr.  — 
if  he  would  let  the  lady  in  the  carriage  look  at  some  black  kid  slippers. 

"  What  number?" 

"No.  1." 

"The  exact  6i ze,"  baid  he,  with  a  significant  look  at  Percy,  as  he  hand* 
ed  the  servant  the  slippers. 

A  small  hand,  to  which  a  fashionable-colored  glove  was  exactly  fitted, 
was  reached  forth  to  receive  them.  Percy  endeavored  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  her  face,  but  a  thick  veil  baffled  his  curiosity.  A  pair  was  soon  selected, 
for  which  the  servant  having  paid,  the  carriage  rolled  lazily  away. 

"The  lady  of  the  slipper,"  said  Percy. 

"Without  doubt,  but  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  her  name." 

"  I  think  she  is  not  a  resident  of  the  city,"  said  Percy. 

"I  think  not,  and  if  she  has  ever  called  here  before,  I  could  not  have 
been  present." 

Percy  now  left  the  store,  determining  within  himself  to  keep  the  car* 
riage  in  his  eye,  till  it  arrived  at  its  final  place  of  destination.  For  this 
purpose  he  struck  into  a  brisk  walk,  making  his  speed  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  lazy  horses.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  sta- 
tioner's shop,  which  enabled  him  to  come  up  with  it.  A  s  he  walked  slowly 
past  it,  he  obtained  another  glimpse  of  the  thick  veil,  but  whether  it  con- 
tained a  face  handsome  or  ugly,  remained  still  a  profound  mystery.  With 
a  little  dexterous  manceuvreing  he  was  able  to  keep  sight  of  the  carriage 
without  his  object  becoming  apparent,  till  it  drew  up  before  an  elegant  man- 
sion in  Summer  street.  Here  the  lady  alighted,  though  without  throwing 
back  her  veil. — Her  figure  was  very  fine,  but  her  dress  was  so  long  that  he 
could  not  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  the  slipper.  It  subse- 
quently happened  that  he  frequently  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Sum- 
mer street  One  morning  as  he  was  strolling  leisurely  along  by  the  house, 
which,  to  him,  constituted  the  chief  point  of  attraction,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  You  seem  to  be  taken  with  the  elegance  of  this  mansion,"  said  he,  "  are 
you  going  to  build  on  the  same  plan?" 

"I  was  looking  at  those  beautiful  plants,"  replied  Percy,  stammering 
and  changing  color. 
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"  They  are  indeed  beautiful."  The  lady  or  the  ladies  of  the  family  must 
have  a  fine  taste  for  cultivating  flowers." 

Another  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hanson  joined  them  in  season  to 
hear  the  last  remark. 

"  You  are  admiring  Miss  Floyd's  flowers,  I  find,"  said  he. 

"Floyd,"  repeated  Percy,  eagerly,  "is  Floyd  the  name  of  the  lady  who 
resides  here? 

"So  I  have  been  informed." 

"Have  you  never  seen  her?" 

"No,  but  I  have  seen  her  brother." 

1 '  Well  what  of  him  ?     How  old  is  he — how  does  he  look  ? 

"As  it  is  impossible  to  answer  three  questions  at  once,  I  will  take  them 
in  the  order  you  put  them.  He  is,  I  understand,  a  native  of  one  of  the 
Northren  States,  which  he  left  at  a  youthful  age  for  New  Orleans,  where 
he  entered  into  business,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  twenty-five  years'  resi- 
dence, amassed  a  splended  fortune,  which  he  intends  to  enjoy  in  our  own 
good  city.  He  is,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  forty-five,  and  is  what 
may  be  called,  if  not  handsome,  remarkably  good  looking;." 

"Sister  to  a  man  of  forty-five,  thought  Percy.— '"She  may  possibly, 
though  not  probably,  be  of  the  youthful  age  of  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  and  I 
have  been  keeping  her  slipper  in  a  rose-wood  box,  and  have  every  night, 
contemplated  it  with  as  much  devotion  as  a  Pagan  would  one  of  his  little 
deities,  besides  which,  I  have  managed  to  get  several  peeps  at  it  during  the 
day." 

Just  as  he  had  finished  this  mental  soliloquy,  Mr.  Floyd  and  a  lady  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  mansion.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they  de- 
scended the  steps.  As  she  now  wore  no  veil,  Percy  obtained  a  full  view 
of  her  face,  which  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  visited  by  the  airs  of  fifty  in- 
stead of  fifteen  summers,  which  he  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind  as  the  prob- 
able age  of  one  who  could  wear  so  small  and  symmetrical  a  slipper. 

"I  forgot  to  mind  her  foot,"  said  he  rousing  himself  from  the  re  very  in- 
to which  he  had  fallen,  at  the  sight  of  the  antiquated  damsel  on  whom  he 
had  lavished  so  many  thoughts  in  vain. 

"  You  have  deprived  yourself  of  no  great  pleasure,  I  imagine,"  said  Han- 
son, laughing  at  the  serious  air  of  Percy,  "  in  forgetting  to  look  at  a  woman's 
foot  who  is  fifty  or  sixty  years  old — but  I  promised  to  meet  my  friend  Fra- 
zier  at  eleven,  and  it  lacks  only  five  minutes  of  the  hour." 

The  three  now  separated,  and  Percy  directing  his  steps  to  Washington 
street,  fell  in  with  Mr.  — -. 

"Since  I  last  saw  you  Percy,"  said  he,  "I  have  ascertained  that  the 
name  of  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  which  stopped  at  my  store  the  other  day 
when  you  where  present,  is  Flo}-d,  and  that  she  is  the " 

At  this  moment,  a  boy  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  post  office,  met  him, 
and  presented  him  with  several  letters.  Glancing  his  eye  at  the  post  mark 
of  one  of  them,  "Ah,"  said  he,  "here  is  the  very  letter  I  was  wishing  for. 
Had  it  failed  to  come,  it  would  have  been  a  hundred  dollars  damage  to 
me,"  and  forgetting  the  Floyds,  he  bowed  to  Percy,  and  hastened  to  his 
store  in  order  to  peruse  his  letter. 

"I  will  give  you  the  beautiful  slipper,"  said  Percy  to  his  sister,  when 
he  returned  home,  "for  I  have  had  a  sight  of  the  owner,  and  she  looks  old 
enough  to  be  our  grandmother,  and  is  so  ugly — Aunt  Peg  the  herb-wo- 
man, is  a  beauty  to  her. 
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"Thank  you  for  your  generosity,"  replied  Harriet  laughing. 

"I  have  heard  you  tell  a  great  deal  about  beauty,  of  late,  Charles/1 
said  his  mother,  "and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  you  thought  personal  attrac- 
tions of  the  first  consideration.  I  hope  when  you  come  to  choose  a  wife, 
it  will  not  be  solely  for  her  beauty." 

"  I  cannot  say,  mother,  that  I  should  like  to  marry  a  woman  who  was 
not  beautiful." 

'  "  Yet  I  trust  you  will  not  let  beauty  blind  you  to  faults  of  temper  and 
defective  education,  for  let  me  assure  you,  that  after  marriage  your  precep- 
tations  will  likely  to  undergo  a  change.  You  will  gradually  become  clear- 
sighted to  the  faults  of  your  wife,  while  you  will  every  day  think  less  and 
Ires  of  her  beauty." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  thought  a  good  tempered  well  educated  girl  was 
rarely  to  be  found,  flow  it  appears  to  me  that  I  can  name  a  dozen,  to 
one  who  is  really  beautiful." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  you  consider  a  good  education." 

"  Why  such  an  one  as  every  female,  who  has  the  means,  can  obtain  at 
our  best  schools — such  an  one,  for  instance,  as  Margaret  Boyle  has,  who 
possesses,  it  is  said,  thorough  knowledge  of  solid,  as  well  as  the  showy 
branches." 

"  You  seem  to  overlook  the  domestic  part  of  a  girls's  education,  which 
must  be  acquired  at  home,  in  the  room  of  our  best  schools,  yet  I  dare  say 
that  you  would  rather  sit  down  to  u  good  breakfast  on  a  keen  morning  in 
January,  than  watch  your  wife  while  solving  a  problem  in  Euclid,  or  lis- 
ten to  her  while  playing  the  most  ravishing  air  on  the  harp  or  piano- 
forte." 

"Undoubtedly,  but  I  should  not  expect  the  labor  or  preparing  my  break- 
fast to  devolve  on  my  wife." 

"No,  but  it  might  sometimes  so  happen  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her 
to  superintend  its  preparation,  which  she  could  not  do  without  some  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  culinary  art." 

"  According  to  your  idea,  mother,  I  know  of  but  just  one  girl  in  the 
world,  who  has  a  good  education,  and  that  is  my  pretty  sister  here ;  I  there- 
fore see  nothing  for  me,  but  to  remain  a  bachelor." 

"  Harriet,  who  had  silently  listened  to  the  foregoing  conversation,  now 
took  the  opportunity  to  inform  her  brother  that  during  his  absence,  Mrs. 
Leavitt  had  sent  an  invitation  for  them  all  to  attend  a  select  party  that  even- 
ing, and  that  her  mother  and  she  had  concluded  to  accept,  if  he  would  go 
with  them. 

"  Oh  I  shall  go,  of  course,"  he  replied,  "  for  the  Leavitts  are  great  favor- 
ites of  mine." 

When  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  son  and  daughter  arrived  at  Mrs.  Leavitt's 
roost  of  the  company  had  already  assembled.  They  had  been  there  only 
a  few  minutes,  when  Mr.  and  Miss  Floyd  were  announced. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Percy,"  said  Margaret  Boyle,  "  and  see  what  you  think 
of  Grace  Floyd,  the  lady  from  New  Orleans." 

"Oh,  I  have  seen  her  already,  and  she  looked  more  like  a  Fury  than 
a  Grace,"  added  he,  mentally,  at  the  same  moment  turning  to  answer  some 
question  of  another  lady. 

"Mr.  Percy,  who  can  those  strangers  be  ?"  said  the  lady  who  had  just 
claimed  his  attention. 
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He  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  beheld  Mr.  Floyd,  with  a 
young  and  exceedingly  lovely  girl  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Her  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  with  their  long,  drooping  lashes,  would  of 
themselves  almost  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  other  beauty,  but  her  com- 
plexion was  of  that  clear  and  delicate  kind  which  frequently  accompanies 
dark  eyes,  and  very  dark  hair,  and  her  small  rosy  mouth  was  full  of  the 
sweetest  expression.  Her  form,  which  was  slight  and  perfectly  symmet- 
rical, was  attired  in  an  elegant  and  simple  dress,  and  the  hem  of  her  robe 
rested  on  the  instep  of  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  foot  in  the  world. 
Percy  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lovely  vision  so  unex- 
pectedly presented  to  his  view,  that  he  forgot  to  answer  his  fair  interroga- 
tor, till  she  repeated  her  question.  He  sought  an  early  opportunity  to  be 
introduced  to  her,  and  before  the  evening  was  half  spent,  was  completely 
enthralled  by  the  fair  enchantress.  Mrs.  Percy,  too,  was  so  won  by  her 
amiable  and  unassuming  manners,  that  she  could  not  help  secretly  fear- 
ing that  even  her  cool  judgment  might  be  impercepti  vely  biassed,  especial- 
ly when  she  took  into  view  the  unequalled  loveliness  of  her  person.  As 
for  Harriet,  her  admiration  of  her  was  only  second  to  her  brother. 

From  that  evening  Percy  and  Grace  Floyd  frequently  met,  and  he  soon 
had  the  felicity  of  feeling  assured  that  he  was  the  most  favored  of  the  vo- 
taries that  knelt  at  her  shrine.  Mr.  Percy  watched  the  progress  of  the  affair 
with  considerable  anxiety,  as  no  gifts  or  attainments  could,  in  her  mind, 
atone  for  the  absence  of  that  domestic  knowledge,  which,  although  not  ap- 
parent to  every  age,  must  be  the  fountain-head  whence  emanate  those 
streams  of  comfort  which  make  home  the  one  green  spot  in  the  desert  of 
life.  It  was  the  most  probable,  that,  deprived  of  her  mother  in  her  infancy, 
nurtured  in  an  enervating  climate,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxury  which 
whim  could  suggest,  or  money  procure,  that  should  any  caprice  of  fortune 
deprive  her  of  wealth,  she  would  be  utterly  helpless  and  miserable.  She 
did  not  conceal  these  reflections  from  her  son,  but  when  did  a  young  man 
of  twentv-five,  deeply  enamored  with  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman, 
permit  the  caution  of  maturer  years  to  weigh  against  the  vivid  and  glow- 
ing picture  of  happiness  painted  by  his  own  imagination  ?  In  six  weeks 
from  the  evening  he  first  saw  her,  he  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Grace 
Floyd,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  they  were  wedded. 

Never  did  a  young  couple  enter  upon  this  most  serious  and  important 
era  of  life  under  happier  auspices.  Percy  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  in- 
dependent of  his  mother  and  his  lovely  bnde,  who  received  from  her  father 
as  a  marriage  dower,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  would,  if  she  survived  him 
be  the  sole  neiress  of  his  immense  wealth,  he  having  already  secured  to 
his  sister,  Miss  Persis  Floyd,  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

As  Percy  had  recently  engaged  in  extensive,  and  what  were  deemed 
very  profitable  speculations,  Grace  wished  him  to  increase  his  capital  by 
the  addition  of  her  dower,  but  this,  though  sanguine  of  success,  he  posi- 
tively refused,  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Floyd,  who  had,  after  his  return 
from  New  Orleans,  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property  in  the  same 
manner,  it  was  invested  in  bank  stock. 

It  was  not  long  before  Percy  found  that  what  he  had  mistaken  for  gold 
and  precious  gems,  were  only  bubbles.  They  burst,  and  he  was  left  pen- 
niless. He  had,  a  short  time  before  his  marriage,  purchased  one  of  the 
most  elegant  houses  in  the  city,  which  was  finished  throughout  in  a  style 
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of  unrivalled  magnificence.  They  had  been  fortunate  in  their  choice  of 
servants,  and  every  thing  moved  on  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
When  Percy  became  assured  the  last  dollar  of  his  property  had  floated 
away  on  the  dreamy  sea  of  speculation,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  count- 
ing-room, and  brooded  over  his  situation  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  It  was 
true  that  his  wife's  fifty  thousand  dollars  remained  untouched,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  curtail  their  expenses  in  every  respect.  The 
house  must  be  sold,  a  great  part  of  the  costly  furniture  sacrificed,  and 
Grace,  whose  personal  and  mental  charms  had  rendered  her  the  brightest 
star  in  the  very  highest  circle  of  fashion,  must  descend  from  her  sphere. 
In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  and  their  attendant  train  of  bitter  fancies, 
some  one  rapped  at  the  door.  He  unlocked  it,  and  Mr.  Floyd,  his  fath- 
er-in-law, stood  before  him.  Percy -started  back,  for  he  was  so  pale  as  to 
appear  almost  ghastly.     Mr.  Floyd  spoke  first. 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  ruined  man.  The  bank  where  I  had  placed  my  own 
and  my  daughter's  property,  has  failed." 

"Then,  my  dear  sir,  we  can  shake  hands  together,"  and  he  briefly  ex- 
plained what  had  happened  to  himself.  "But  the  worst  of  all,"  said  he 
in  conclusion,  "  is  to  come  yet  Poor  Grace,  she  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  affliction." 

"I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Floyd,  "  if  she  does  not  bear  it  better 
than  either  of  us.  Like  the  rock  smitten  by  the  rod  of  the  prophet,  the 
wealth  of  many  a  woman's  heart  gushes  forth  most  freely  beneath  the  stroke 
of  adversity.  Believe  me,  Charles,*  Grace  has  many  sterling  qualities, 
which,  as  yet,  you  have  dreamed  not  of." 

While  his  thoughts  thus  fondly  and  proudly  turned  to  his  daughter,  the 
color  came  back  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  were  lit  up  with  animation. 

"The  sooner  she  knows  what  has  happened,  the  better,  I  suppose,"  said 
Percy,  taking  his  hat. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  sir?" 

They  proceeded  to  the  house  together.  They  paused  at  the  threshold, 
for  harp  notes,  which  were  yielded  to  a  light  and  skilful  touch,  mingled 
with  a  rich  liquid  voice,  stole  from  an  inner  apartment. 

Tears  started  to  Percy's  eves,  as  he  said  in  a  low  wisper,  "  How  can  I  turn 
her  song  of  joy  into  mourning?" 

"  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  linger  here,"  said  Mr.  Floyd,  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  towards  the  room. 

Grace  rose  at  their  entrance,  her  face  beaming  with  one  of  her  own  bright 
smiles.  Percy  grasped  her  hand  convulsively,  and  the  blood  forsook  his 
lips. 

"  You  are  ill,  Charles,"  said  she,  turning  pale  herself.  "  Do  tell  me  what 
the  matter  is?" 

"I  cannot— do  you" — and  he  looked  imploringly  towards  Mr.  Floyd. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  make  his  daughter  comprehend  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  nothing  worse,"  said  she  calmly. 

"  I  feared — I  can  hardly  tell  what  I  feared — but  your  appearence,  Charles, 
greatly  shocked  me. 

"  But  you  have  not  one  tear  to  give  to  our  fallen  fortunes  ?"  said  Percy, 
with  a  brightened  countenance. 

"  Not  now,"  she  replied, "  I  knownotwhy,  but  all  this  does  not  make  me 
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feel  half  as  miserable  as  I  should  imagine  it  would,  or,  perhaps,  as  it  ought." 

"Thank  heaven,"  said  Percy,  fervently,  "  the  load  is  removed  that  was 
bearing  down  my  energies  and  crushing  me  to  the  dust.  And  now  sing 
us  one  of  your  favorite  airs,  and  we  will  leave,  for  I  find  that  you  not  only 
need  no  comforter  yourself,  but  that  you  are  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  com- 
forting others," 

It  was  apparent  to  her,  that  their  mode  of  life  must  be  thoroughly  and  im- 
mediately changed,  and  when  they  were  about  to  withdraw,  she  was  on  the 
point  of  observing  to  her  husband,  that  with  his  concurrence,  she  would 
dismiss  the  female  servants  that  very  afternoon,  but  upon  second  thought, 
as  she  felt  almost  sure  that  he  would  insist  on  her  retaining  a  part,  she 
thought  it  best  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  subject.  Fortunately,  the  last 
dividend  received  from  the  bank,  remained  untouched.  Having  request- 
ed their  attendence  in  the  parlor,  she  explained  to  them  the  necessity  of 
the  parting  with  them,  paid  their  wages,  and  gave  each  a  recommendation, 
which  was  well  merited.  As  good  servants  are  scarce,  all  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  day,  had  provided  themselves  with  places,  except  one.  This 
was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  when  after  tea,  the  others  dispersed  to  their  dif- 
ferent situations,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  enter  upon  their  new  duties  in 
the  morning,  she  sought  her  mistress. 

"  Margaret,"  said  Grace,  "  why  are  you  not  away  with  the  rest  ?" 

"  I  had  rather  remain,  if  you  please,"  replied  the  girl. 

11  Are  you  unable  to  find  a  place  that  pleases  you?" 

"  I  have  not  tried  to  find  one." 

"That  is  wrong.  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  I  have  no  longer  the  means 
of  paying  you." 

"  I  don't  wish  for  any  pay.  All  I  ask,  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
you,  and  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  assist  you." 

This  evidence  of  the  girl's  attachment  touched  one  of  those  tender  chords, 
which  had  refused  to  thrill  beneath  the  stern  touch  of  misfortune,  and 
when  she  had  withdrawn,  a  few  tears,  which  had  more  of  joy  than  grief 
in  them,  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

Percy  retired  that  night  with  feelings  which  were  by  no  means  enviable. 
Thoughts  of  all  his  mother  had  said  to  him,  relative  to  the  domestic  edu- 
cation of  a  wife,  obtruded  themselves  upon  his  mind.  He  could  not  even 
hope  that  Grace  had  any  theoretical,  much  less  practical  knowledge  of 
the  household  tasks,  on  which,  in  the  morning,  she  would  be  obliged  to  at- 
tempt to  enter.  His  only  comfort  was,  that  she,  herself,  did  not  appear 
to  shrink  from  the  prospect  before  her,  but  had  from  the  first,  maintained 
a  uniform  cheerfulness  of  spirit.  It  was  long  before  he  fell  asleep,  and 
when  he  did,  the  discomforts  of  an  ill-arranged  table,  of  muddy  coffee,  hea- 
vy, half-baked  bread,  with  other  articles  to  compare,  formed  the  staple  of 
his  dreams.  When  he  rose,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  house,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  read  the  morning  papers  while  breakfast  was  preparing,  he 
hastened  to  his  mother's  to  see  if  Harriet  would  come  and  assist  his  wife. 

"Why,  sheleft  town  day  before  yesterday,"  replied  his  mother,  in  an- 
swer to  his  question.  "  She  has  gone  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  friend? 
Lucy  Wayland.  Hepsy,  too,  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  her  absence,  to 
visit  her  mother,  so  that  I  have  no  one  except  Kathleen,  the  Irish  girl,  who, 
as  yet,  knows  nothing  about  cookery." 

Percy  felt  very  miserable  as  he  bent  his  steps  homeward.     Not  that  he 
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cared,  for  once,  to  sit  down  to  an  ill-cooked  meal,  but  he  knew  Grace  was 
ambitious  and  sensitive,  and  dreaded  to  witness  her  mortification. 

"  I  have  been  just  looking  out,  to  see  if  you  were  coming,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile.     "It  is  seven  o'clock,  and  breakfast  is  ready." 

"Why,  who  learnt  you  to  make  coffee?"  said  he  with  surprise,  as  he 
received  a  cup  of  the  clear,  fragrant  beverage,  from  her  hand. 

"Aunt  Persis,"  she  quietly  replied. 

"And  did  she  learn  you  to  make  biscuit  too?"  he  inquired,  breaking 
one  open.  "Why,  this  is  not  only  as  white,  but  as  light  as  a  handful  of 
snow-flakes." 

"  Yes,  I  am  indebted  to  aunt  Fersis  for  the  art  of  making  coffee,  bread, 
cooking  a  steak,  together  with  several  other  important  matters,  appertain- 
ing to  house-keeping.  But  the  credit  of  preparing  this  breakfast  does  not 
all  belong  to  me.     I  found  Margaret  an  able  and  willing  assistant." 

It  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  Percy's  life,  when  hearing  foot- 
steps, he  looked  round  and  beheld  his  mother. 

"  Grace  is  worthy  to  be  your  daughter,"  said  he,  directing  her  attention 
to  the  breakfast-table,  "  and  wc  shall  be  most  happy  to  share  with  you  the 
meal  which,  I  doubt  not,  you  came  with  the  benevolent  intention  to  help 
to  prepare." 

Mrs.  Percy  made  no  reply,  but  before  seating  herself  at  the  table,  she 
took  her  daughter-in-law's  hand  with  a  look  that  was  sufficiently  expres- 
sive. In  a  little  more  than  a  week,  Percy  having  disposed  of  his  house  in 
the  city,  hired  a  neat  cottage  a  few  miles  distant.  A  plot  of  ground  in 
front,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  simple  paling,  was  clothed  with  a  thick, 
soil  verdure,  amid  which  nestled  violets  and  other  wild  flowers,  that  some 
former  occupant,  with  a  just  taste,  had  transplanted  from  their  native  soli- 
tudes. A  sweet  briar,  which  reached  quite  to  the  eaves,  shaded  one  of 
the  parlor  windows,  and  a  veteran  lilac-bush,  which  lent  its  support  to  a 
honeysuckle,  formed  a  leafy  curtain  for  another. 

As  Grace  and  Harriet  were  arranging  the  simple  furniture  of  a  small 
apartment,  which  the  former  had  named  her  boudoir,  Percy  entered,  and 
placed  upon  the  table  a  rose-wood  box. 

"  What  a  pretty  box,"  said  Grace.  "  I  don't  remember  of  ever  seeing 
it  before." 

"  Lift  the  lid,"  said  Percy. 

She  obeyed,  and  beheld  a  little  black  slipper. 

"  Why,  this  looks  like  the  very  one  I  once  lost,"  said  she. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  the  same,"  he  replied,  "and  I  found  it  some  weeks 
before  I  found  you." 

"Do  tell  me,  Grace,"  said  Harriet,  "how  you  came  to  meet  with  so 
cdd  an  accident  as  to  lose  your  shoe." 

"  Why,  there  happened  to  be  a  sudden  shower  one  day,  whenl  was  ab- 
sent from  home,  and  Aunt  Persis  sent  the  carriage  and  a  pair  of  thick  shoes. 
The  slipper,  which,  with  its  mate,  I  rolled  in  a  handkerchief,  happened 
to  slip  out  during  its  passage  from  my  friend's  house  to  the  carriage." 

"  And  Charles,  who  was  destined  to  be  its  finder,"  said  Harriet,  "was 
so  taken  with  its  beauty,  slightly  altering  the  old-fashioned  game  of  'hunt 
the  slipper,'  his  chief  amusement  was  to  hunt  the  lady  of  the  slipper  till 
his  efforts  were  successful." 

"I  hope  he  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  his  success,"  replied  Grace, 
"  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  not." 
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"Do  you  not  regret  the  exchange  you  have  been  obliged  to  make?" 
said  Percy. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  already  like  our  country  cottage  better  than  I  did 
our  city  palace." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  could  have  retained,"  said  Harriet 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Your  harp." 

The  words  had  only  escaped  from  her  lips,  when  the  voice  of  Aunt  Per- 
sis  was  heard. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  and  I  will  see  where  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  will  like  to  have  it  placed." 

Grace  ran  to  welcome  her. 

"I  was  determined  on  one  thing,"  said  her  aunt,  "and  that  was,  that 
you  should  have  your  harp  to  cheer  you  in  your  solitude,  so  I  privately 
employed  Mr.  Robinson  to  bid  it  off  for  me." 

"  How  very  generous  and  considerate,"  said  Grace.  "  Now  I  have  all 
I  want.  The  music  of  the  harp  indeed  will  be  delightful  these  still  sum- 
mer evenings." 

Percy  soon  recommenced  business  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  His 
being  obliged,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  dine  in  the  city,  makes  the 
time  spent  at  home  doubly  delightful.  The  evenings,  particularly,  which 
are  usually  passed  in  his  wife's  boudoir,  often  listening  to  one  of  her  songs, 
and  sometimes  singing  with  her  a  favorite  duett,  with  the  moonbeams 
looking  lovingly  through  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  vine  which  drapes  the 
window,  are  so  full  of  quiet  happiness,  that  neither  of  them  would  willing- 
ly exchange  them  for  those  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  spending 
amid  the  brilliant  circles  of  fashionable  life. 

Mr.  Floyd,  whose  health  and  mind  are  still  as  vigorous  as  when  he  com- 
menced lire  without  a  dollar,  although  his  sister  Persis  thinks  her  annuity 
amply  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  both,  has  now  a  fair 
pretence  for  again  engaging  in  business.  He  is,  he  says,  altogether  hap- 
pier than  when  he  had  invested  his  money  in  bank  stock,  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  for,  like  Charles  Lamb,  he  found  no  work  worse  than  over  work. 


ADDRESS. 


IT    Dtt.    S.    n.    WORTII1HOTON.* 


Brethren  of  Washington  Lodge,  JVb.  3: — 

About  to  retire  from  the  chair  to  which  your  kindness  elected  me, 
I  rise  to  tender  to  the  members  of  this  lodge  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  in- 
dulgence and  kindness  I  have  received  whilst  endeavoring  to  discharge 
its  duties. 

Called  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  lodge,  while  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy— scarcely  understanding  its  principles — without  any  knowledge  or 

*  Delivered  before  Washington  Ledge,  No.  3,  in  the  town  of  Murfreesboroagh,  North  Carolina,  at  tha 
close  of  her  firet  quarter.    Published  by  request  of  the  lodge. 
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experience  to  guide  or  direct  in  the  manner  of  doing  its  business— 1  was 
not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  under  my  administration,  its  operations 
would  be  conducted  in  that  uniform  and  lucid  manner  which  might  have 
been  expected  under  one  better  acquainted.  It  is,  however,  a  consolation 
to  know,  that  my  errors  have  been  those  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart; 
and  that  your  deportment  toward  me,  as  Noble  Grand,  has  been  marked 
with  much  forbearance  and  kindness.  Here,  perhapsr  I  ought  to  stop; 
but  the  time  and  occasion  prompt  me  to  ask  your  indulgence  a  few  mo- 
ments longer. 

We  have  been,  my  brethren,  the  first  pioneers  in  clearing  the  way  for 
the  erection  of  a  moral  edifice  in  this  place,  whose  healing  influences  may 
be  felt  for  ages  yet  to  come,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, if  we  foster  and  cherish  those  heaven-born  principles  it  inculcates. 

Man,  in  all  his  might  and  power  of  conception  and  action,  is  but  a  crea- 
ture of  weakness,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attain  a  perfection  in  what 
he  may  accomplish.  We  see,  therefore,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  human 
institutions  springing  into  existence — flourishing  in  all  the  strength  of  po- 
pular distinction  and  favor,  finally  declining  to  their  fall,  and  at  last  mould- 
er away,  and  are  perhaps  forgotten. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  claim  an  exemption  from  the  general  lot  for  our 
beloved  institution,  but  we  assert,  and  we  challenge  the  denial,  that  its 
principles  are  coeval  with  man's  earliest  existence.  Resting  on  the  broad 
base  of  Benevolence  and  Truth, — 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
The  eternal  yean  of  God  are  ben." 

Resting,  I  say,  as  it  does,  on  the  broad  platform  of  Benevolence  and  Truth, 
its  members  bound  together  by  the  triple  cords  of  Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth,  may  we  not  cherish  the  thought,  that  its  existence  as  an  institu- 
tion, will  be  perpetuated  for  ages  and  ages  yet  to  come. 

Here  in  our  temple  of  Love,  men  assemble  together  as  brothers,  the 
lodge  constituting  their  family.  Here  are  incnlcated  those  principles  and 
doctrines  which  enables  the  brother  to  discard  all  invidious  distinctions, 
and  feel  that  all  mankind  are  the  offspring  of  one  common  Parent.  Here 
is  inculcated  that  principle  of  fidelity  and  constancy,  which  ennobles  our 
nature,  and  disposes  us  to  do  unto  others,  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us. 

Like  some  fair  tree  whose  widely  extended  branches  shelter  the  weary 
traveller  from  the  noon-day  sun,  and  whose  fruit  cools  and  imparts  fresh 
vigor  to  his  enervated  system,  so  Odd-Fellowship  infuses  new  strength  and 
joy  into  the  bosom  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  and  buoys  up  the  faintixg 
spirit  of  the  disconsolate  and  heart-broken. 

Should  we,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  principles  we  profess — should  we 
fail  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  love  among  ourselves,  blighting 
indeed  will  be  the  influence  and  bitter — bitter  as  the  Bohun  Upas,  the 
fruits  which  will  be  gathered  to  our  labors. 

Is  there  no  necessity  for  an  institution  such  as  ours?  Are  nations  no 
more  arrayed  against  nations,  or  kingdoms  against  kingdoms  ?  Does  man 
no  longer  arm  himself  against  his  brother,  the  creature  of  his  Maker?— 
Has  the  strong  and  powerful  ceased  to  oppress  the  weak  and  feeble?  Or 
is  sin  and  death  chained  captive  for  a  thousand  years  ?  Man  is  the  crea- 
ture of  circumstances.    However  bright  and  cheering  his  anticipations 
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seem  to-day,  they  may  be  shrouded  in  darkness  and  gloom  ere  the  mor- 
row. "  Death  is  inevitable.  All  that  is  born  must  die.  The  decree  has 
gone  forth — Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  How  many 
receive  the  summons  far,  far  from  home  or  kindred !  where  there  is  none 
to  sympathize  or  minister  to  their  comfort.  Discord,  strife  and  contention, 
with  their  attendant  spirits,  stalk  with  giant-strides  throughout  the  world, 
and,  like  the  deadly  simoon,  blast  in  their  fell  course  the  noble  and  the 
fair,  uprooting  and  destroying  those  feelings  which  should  unite  and  bind 
man  to  his  brother. 

And  are  there  not  beauties — many  beauties  growing  out  of  our  labors  of 
love  ?  Though  storms  may  rage  without — though  all  around  is  turmoil  and 
btrife — the  Odd-Fellow  comes  here,  and  the  storm  is  hushed.  Here  he 
enjoys  a  calm  and  sunshine  in  the  sweet  converse  and  communion  which 
he  holds  with  his  brother  in  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  From  these 
communions  go  out  heralds  of  glad  tidings  to  many  an  aching  heart.  From 
these  halls  emanates  an  influence  which  sheds  a  halo  of  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness around  scenes  where  before  reigned  want,  despair  and  misery. 
From  these  halls  is  reflected  a  light  which  guides  and  cheers  the  lonely 
traveller  through  lands  distant  and  strange.  A  light  which  though  he  be 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  though  relatives  may  have  forsa- 
ken his  pestiferous  chamber,  yet  enables  him  to  see  the  Odd-!  ellow  watch- 
ing beside  his  silent  couch,  and  ministering  to  his  wants.  I  might  go  on 
describing  its  beauties,  for  the  theme  is  inexhaustible— but  I  forbear  lest 
I  tax  your  patience  too  far. 

Recollect,  we  are  but  yet  in  our  infancy — that  the  institution  here  is  an 
experiment,  which  must  result  for  weal  or  woe,  and  that  dissentions,  or  a 
lack  of  that  spirit  which  I  trust  we  all  feel,  would  give  a  blow  to  our  glo- 
rious fraternity,  from  which  it  could  not.  recover.  Based  as  it  is,  Odd-Fel- 
lowship must  stand  or  fall  by  the  integrity  of  its  members*  Let  me  then 
warn  you  against  suffering  evil  passions  or  unkind  feelings  to  enter  within 
these  sacred  walls.  Let  me  exhort  you  in  the  spirit  of  affectionate  entrea- 
ty to  cultivate,  to  appreciate  those  principles  and  feelings  which  are  here 
inculcated,  and  which  are  so  congenial  to  happiness.  If  a  brother  should 
err  or  stray  from  what  we  might  suppose  the  strict  line  of  duty,  let  us  invite 
his  return  by  a  remonstrance  given  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  Let  each 
and  all  be  ready  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  a  brother's  weakness — • 
so  shall  we  live  in  peace  and  quiet — harmonizing  in  all  our  actions,  and 
our  lodge  triumph  and  sustain  itself  against  every  opposition.  And  may 
He  who  presides  over  the  celestial  lodge,  protect  and  sustain  the  princi- 
ples we  profess  from  innovation  or  self-immolation — aid  and  bless  our  ef- 
forts to  do  good,  and  finally,  grant  us  that  prospect  which  will  entitle  us  to 
membership  in  the  eternal  lodge  above. 


From  the  Cleveland  Gatherer. 

I.   0.    OF    ODD-FELLOWS. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  ORIGIN,  PRESENT  VIEWS,  &C. 

Any  thing  that  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  human  happiness 
or  human  intellect ,  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  or  to  lessen  the  ills  and  miseries  incident  on  human  life ; 
any  thing  that  draws  closer  the  ties  of  mutual  sympathy,  and  strengthens 
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the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  man  and  man,  is  not  only  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, but  of  the  warmest  support  and  admiration.  That  such  are  the 
objects  of  Odd-Fellowship,  none  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate its  principles  and  operations,  will  attempt  to  deny.  When  the  Al- 
mighty Architect  of  the  universe  spake,  and  this  sphere  which  we  inhab- 
it burst  into  light  and  loveliness,  every  fundamental  principle  on  which 
our  Order  is  based,  was  stamped  with  the  signet  of  Omnipotence  upon  her 
young  and  unstained  being,  here  to  remain  in  legible  and  enduring  char* 
acters,  as  constituent  elements  of  her  perpetuity  and  existence.  Friend- 
ship then  wove  her  silken  bonds ;  Love  breathed  forth  her  strains  of  mu- 
tual sympathy  and  confiding  tenderness;  while  Truth— above-— around 
— beneath — shed  forth  her  blaze  of  living  light,  as  pure  and  unsullied  as 
the  rays  that  emanate  from  the  throne  of  the  eternal  God.  Upon  these 
three  pillars  rests  the  structure  of  our  Order — around  them  cluster  our 
brightest  hopes  and  fondest  anticipations.  Here  the  venerated  patriarchs 
of  our  ancient  and  honorable  institution,  in  by-gone  days,  have  worship- 
ped ;  and,  with  unstained  hands,  have  transmitted  down  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  sublime  mysteries,  the  sacred  rights,  the  solemn  and  eternal 
truths  unfolded  to  those  who  enter  within  the  arcana  of  our  Temple,  and 
bow  as  sincere  suppliants  to  the  inner  veil  of  our  altars. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  calculated  for  the 
most  extensive  moral  good.  It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  collect  an  as* 
semblage  of  persons,  and  continue  and  increase  them  as  a  body,  there  must 
be  two  powerful  motives  of  action:  first,  curiosity  to  collect;  secondly, 
pleasure  and  some  useful  end  in  view  to  continue  them.  The  singularity 
of  the  title  of  "  Odd-Fellow,' '  is  better  adapted  to  excite  curiosity  than 
any  other:  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  desire  to  know  what  is  meant  by  it, 
and  such  desire  is  seldom  appeased  until  the  mystery  is  unravelled  by 
becoming  a  Brother.  As  it  is  an  odd  name  without  the  lodge,  so  the  man- 
ners are  perfectly  odd  when  introduced  within  the  awful  stillness  of  the 
odd,  instructive  ceremony,  when  judiciously  conducted;  the  odd  appear- 
ance of  the  lodge  when  its  officers  are  seated  in  their  respective  stations; 
the  odd  silence  and  decorum  which  prevails ;  the  odd  mode  of  honor  and 
respect  paid  to  the  Chair;  and  the  three  powerful  odd  links  which  bind 
us  together — Friendship,  Love  and  Truth — all  combine  to  fill  the  mind 
of  every  new  member  with  satisfaction  and  surprise,  far  exceeding  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

Some  useful  end  in  view  to  continue  them.  The  principles  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship are  those  of  humanity  and  religion ;  its  object  is  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  and  spread  abroad  the  lights  of  morality  and 
knowledge ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  common  cause  of  philanthropy,  but 
ensures  to  its  members,  in  the  hour  of  adversity  and  tribulation,  a  source 
of  safety  and  comfort,  that  none,  save  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  can  de- 
stroy. 

A  parent's  affection  may  change ;  the  friendship  of  the  world  may  turn 
to  hatred,  and  even  love  may  be  transformed  to  loathing  and  disgust.  The 
ties  that  bind  us  together  are  never  sundered ;  our  claims  of  brotherhood 
are  only  dissolved  by  death— no,  not  even  death  can  rend  them — they 
descend  to  the  widow  and  orphan.  The  language  of  our  Order  is  more 
potent  than  any  strain  of  eloquence  that  ever  fell  upon  the  human  ear.  A 
stranger,  penniless  and  friendless,  in  a  foreign  land,  breathes  its  tones,  and 
his  necessities  are  relieved.    Sickness  comes  and  lays  its  paralyzing  hand 
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upon  him,  and  though  no  friends  or  relatives  are  near,  a  brother  of  the 
"  mystic  tie"  administers  to  his  wants  and  soothes  his  distresses.  The 
sick  amongst  our  own  brethren  are  not  left  to  the  cold  hand  of  public  char- 
ity ;  they  are  visited,  and  their  wants  are  provided  for  out  of  the  funds 
they  themselves  have  contributed  to  raise,  and  which,  in  times  of  need, 
they  can  honorably  claim,  without  the  humiliation  of  sueing  for  parochial 
or  individual  relief — from  which  the  free-born  mind  recoils  with  disdain, 
until  overwhelmed  in  insufferable  want  and  misery.  We  are  obligated,  if 
need  be,  to  perform  the  last  solemn  offices  to  the  remains  of  a  departed 
brother,  and  see  them  consigned  with  respectful  decency,  to  the  bosom 
of  our  mother  earth.  To  the  living,  our  fraternal  solicitude  is  no  less  ex- 
ercised. It  is  our  enjoined  duty  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  our  breth- 
ren, even  in  their  common  intercourse  with  men,  as  well  as  one  with 
another;  and  to  remonstrate  with  those  who  wander  from  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude, or  trespass  on  the  rules  of  morality.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, our  Order  has  stood  forth  the  champion  of  liberty  and  religion; 
wherever  she  has  erected  an  altar  for  her  worshippers,  she  has  also  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  science  and  refinement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
and  trace  the  progress  of  our  Order,  from  its  establishment  down  to  the 
present  period,  or  point  out,  in  minutiae,  its  deeds  and  history.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Egyptian  astrologer  found  in  our 
temple  the  secrets  of  astronomy;  and  the  Chaldean  shepherd,  at  his  watch 
at  night,  as  he  gazed  upward  to  the  starry  heavens,  drew  from  our  ora- 
cles the  sublime  truth,  that  there  were  worlds  unknown,  incalculable  and 
immense,  and  that  over  all  presided  an  unknown  and  mysterious,  yet  Om- 
nipotent power.  Since  that  time,  during  succeeding  centuries,  we  behold 
the  Eastern  Magi — the  devout  Jew — the  intellectual  and  versatile  Greek 
—the  proud  and  haughty  Roman — bending  at  its  shrine,  and  burning  in- 
'  cense  upon  its  altars.  Emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
see  it  the  animating  spirit  in  the  revolution  that  succeeded,  and  rolling  on- 
ward with  the  tides  of  science  and  civilization — from  nation  to  nation, 
from  country  to  country — it  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  found  on  free- 
dom's soil,  a  fostering  hand  and  genial  home.  True  it  is,  that  storms  have 
howled  around;  and,  at  times,  we  behold  it  glittering  like  the  pale  star  of 
morn,  "  betwixt  light  and  darkness,  on  the  horizon's  verge ;"  yet  the  storm 
has  passed  away,  and  again  it  has  burst  forth  in  renewed  strength  and 
beauty.  Protected  by  the  shield  of  Omnipotence,  it  has  set  at  defiance 
the  power  of  despotism,  the  machinations  of  bigotry,  and  the  wily  intrigues 
of  the  fawning  hypocrite. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  our  institution,  some  of  which  de- 
mand attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  our' s  is  a  secret  Order,  and  that  secrecy  is  discon- 
■sonant  with  innocence.  True  it  is,  that  we  are,  in  part,  a  secret  society 
— but  is  secrecy  a  crime  ?  The  world  itself,  the  universe,  the  God  of  eter- 
nal truth,  are  surrounded  with  an  impenetrable  veil  that  no  mortal  eye 
ever  pierced,  and  shall  it  be  denied  that  these  exist,  because  their  arcana 
are  not  revealed  at  our  bidding  ?  Shall  we  pronounce  them  evil,  because 
their  operations  are  hidden  from  our  view,  and  above  our  comprehension? 
Again:  who  can  define  the  mind?  who  unfold  its  constituent  elements 
and  hidden  springs  ?  The  lightning  that  plays  in  bright,  yet  fearful  beau- 
ty, amid  the  storm,  has  been  traced  home  to  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  from 
which  it  leapt,  and  its  minutest  principles  developed  and  investigated.  The 
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earthquake — at  whose  shock  nations  tremble,  and  countries 'become  des* 
olate— has  been  accounted  for,  and  its  most  secret  particles  revealed  and 
analyzed.  But  who  has  traced  to  its  home  the  lightning  of  the  mind? 
Who  analyzed  those  mental  earthquakes,  that  have  shaken  the  moral  world 
to  its  very  centre,  and  diffused  light  and  knowledge  amid  the  abodes  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition?  And  shall  the  emanations  of  genius;  the  mu- 
sic of  the  poet's  lyre ;  the  conceptions  of  the  gifted  intellect ;  the  tones  of 
spirit-stirring  eloquence,  be  rejected,  because  the  source  whence  thejr  em- 
anated are  hidden  from  our  view,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intellect? 
So  far  from  secrecy  being  an  objection  to  our  Order,  we  claim  it  as  a  re- 
commendation. It  is  the  mystic  tie  that  binds  us  together  in  indissoluble 
brotherhood ;  prompting  us  to  deeds  of  virtue  and  benevolence ;  it  conies 
and  entwines  itself  around  our  fraternity,  like  the  refreshing,  yet  invisible 
breeze,  that,  at  summer  noontide,  fans  our  burning  forehead,  invigorating 
the  system  with  its  coolness,  and  gladdening  our  hearts  with  freshness  and 
purity.  In  this  respect  we  have  the  sanction  of  ages.  We  challenge  any 
one  to  point  out  a  single  nation  or  people,  whose  career  is  sketched  on  the 
page  of  history,  among  whom  there  did  not  exist  secret  institutions.  To 
go  farther,  there  is  not  an  enlightened  government  now  existing  on  the 
globe,  that  does  not  permit  its  legislative  councils  to  resolve  themselves 
into  a  secret  conclave.  Even  in  our  own  country,  under  our  own  consti* 
tution,  Congress  can  close  its  doors,  and  sit  for  days — for  weeks^-for 
months— concocting  measures  of  vital  importance  to  seventeen  millions 
of  freemen;  and  should  any  member  of  that  body  dare  to  reveal  its  ope- 
rations, he  would  subject  himself  to  the  severest  censure,  if  not  to  expul* 
sion. 

To  be  initiated  as  a  member  of  our  Order  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  "to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark."  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Order  are 
before  the  world ;  its  deeds  are  not  concealed  from  public  scrutiny ;  while 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  society  are  within  reach  of  all  who 
wish  to  examine  them.  But  there  are  mysteries,  within  the  inner  veil  of 
our  altars,  that  none,  except  members  of  the  fraternity,  are  permitted  to 
behold.  Solemn  and  sublime  truths  are  there  inculcated,  that  have  nev- 
er reached  the  ear  of  any,  save  those  who  have  proved  themselves  Worthy 
of  the  sacred  trust.  They  have  remained  there  for  ages,  hallowed  archives 
in  the  sanctuary  of  our  temple — and  have  never  crossed  its  portals ;  and 
there  we  hope  and  pray  they  ever  will  remain,  unsullied,  inviolate,  and 
untarnished. 

Our  Order  is  the  handmaid  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  it  must  flourish; 
it  calls  into  life  and  action  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
success  must  crown  our  efforts.  Conquerors  have  had  their  trophies ;  or- 
ators have  reared  eternal  monuments  to  their  names ;  poets  have  bound 
their  brows  with  wreaths  of  immortality.  These  have  often  been  done, 
however,  at  the  expense  of  human  happiness,  and  of  morals  and  religion. 
But  the  trophies  that  lay  at  our  feet  are  the  deeds  of  charity  and  the  proud 
achievements  of  lives  spent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  virtue.  They 
are  unsullied  by  crime,  and  unstained  by  a  tear,  unless  it  be  the  tear  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  Our  course  is  onward,  and  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  day  not  far  distant,  when  our  society  shall  find  an  abiding 
place  in  every  village  and  hamlet  of  our  land ;  and  the  smoke  of  our  altars 
shall  go  up  from  thousand  hills.  God  grant  it  may  be  so ! 
6 
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The  New  Year. — The  commencement  of  the  New  Year  is  all  the 
world  over,  we  mean  the  civilized  world,  the  era  of  kind  feelings  and  mor- 
alizing, fun  and  festivity,  good  sayings  and  good  things  of  all  sorts,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  we,  like  others,  should  offer  something  on  the  oc- 
casion peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  tastes  of  our  readers.  We  are  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  that,  whilst  the  whole  host  of  scribblers  great  and  small, 
from  the  composer  of  epicks  to  the  doer  of  carriers1  addresses  are  doing 
their  best  to  please  the  literary  public,  we  can  present  any  thing  superior 
in  matter  or  manner,  but  as  in  duty  bound,  we  shall  make  the  effort,  as- 
suming to  ourselves  the  right  to  be  just  as  desultory  as  we  please. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  New  Year's  day  may  be  regard- 
ed. If  we  look  on  one  side  of  it  we  find  in  it  the  forerunner  of  a  thous- 
and plans  and  projects  all  gilded  by  the  halo  of  Hope  and  nearly  all  des- 
tined to  end  in  disappointment  ana  chagrin.  Should  we  take  a  peep  at 
the  other  side  however,  we  shall  be  forced  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  partition 
cutting  us  off  from  the  past,  that  store  house  of  experience  from  the  les- 
sons of  which  the  truly  wise  man  draws  knowledge  whereby  to  govern 
himself  hereafter.  If  the  years  that  are  gone  have  been  years  of  pleasant- 
ness, so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  do  as  we  have 
done,  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  happiness  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  days  that  are  departed  have  been  mark- 
ed by  suffering,  originating  in  the  faults  of  ourselves  or  others,  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  to  trace  our  annoyances  to  their  true  sources  and,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  to  avoid  in  future  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which 
we  have  a  real  or  supposed  right  to  complain.  We  say  "  a  real  or  suppos- 
ed right  to  complain"  because  we  believe  most  firmly  that  of  the  griefs 
about  which  there  is  so  much  talk,  nine-tenths  are  the  results  of  our  own 
folly  and  therefore  furnish  no  fair  ground  of  fault-finding  on  our  part. 
Look  at  the  thousand  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  and  tell  us  in  candour 
whether  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  man  has  not  himself  to  thank  for  them. 
Here,  we  see  a  poor  wretch  suffering  under  the  agonies  of  disease,  or 
pinched  by  the  cravings  of  hunger — ten-to-one  he  has  been  the  author  of 
his  own  misery,  either  by  self-exposure  or  spendthrift  habits,  when  young. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  worth  in  rags  and  genius  in  a  garret,  and 
appeals  are  made  to  our  sympathies  in  the  form  of  long  tirades  and  fine 
speeches,  against  the  hardness  of  the  fate  which  has  doomed  the  one  or 
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the  other  to  such  a  lot.    This  may  be  good  food  for  sentiment  and  serve 
very  well  as  material  for  novels  whereby  the  heads  of  collegians  and  board- 
ing-school misses  may  be  crammed  with  nonsence,  but,  after  all,  can  it 
be  believed  that,  if  the  worth  here  spoken  of  had  been  coupled  with  indus- 
try or  the  genius  with  common  sense,  the  same  results  would  not  have 
attended  their  honest  efforts  that  has  crowned  the  exertions  of  those  who, 
with  fewer  advantages  have  had  the  energy  to  acquire  the  means  of  living 
and  the  wisdom  to  take  reasonable  care  of  their  earnings.     Speaking  of 
genius  in  a  garret,  poets  are  said  to  have  been  particularly  partial  to  attic 
apartments,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  why  ? — simply  because  the  vo- 
taries of  the  muses  would  rather  lounge  about  all  day  surrounded  by  an 
imaginary  world  of  their  own  creation,  than  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
real  world,  in  which  their  Maker  has  thought  proper  to  place  them  for  an 
appointed  season.     Our  readers  must  not  suppose,  from  what  we  have 
here  said,  that  we  underrate  poets  or  have  a  contempt  for  the  nine,  for  to 
tell  the  truth  we  have  adecided  partiality  for  the  rhyming  trade,  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  hard  work  is  a  better  provider  against  poverty 
than  wiling  ballads,  odes  or  sonnets,  and  that  he  who  wishes  to  excel  in 
the  latter  must  be  contented  to  forego  the  solid  comforts  promised  by  the 
former.    Something  whispers  into  our  ear  "  poets  have  not  always  been 
poor  and  their  works  have  contributed  much  to  refine  and  improve  the 
heart."    Very  true,  Mr.  Whisperer,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  where 
one  poet  has  managed  to  lay  up  a  few  dollars,  thousands  of  blacksmiths 
have  grown  rich  at  their  trade  and,  as  for  the  refining  process,  it  is  all  very 
excellent,  but  happens  to  afford  more  gratification  to  others  than  profit  to 
those  who  practice  it. 

To  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started,  the  commencement  of  the 
year  and  its  accompaniments.     Is  it  not  truly  delightful  to  look  around 
among  our  friends  and  acquaintances  and  behold  the  merry  faces  that  tell 
of  light  hearts  and  quiet  consciences?    At  this  season,  the  young  and  the 
old  forgather  and  seem  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  frivolities  of 
childhood  and  the  gravity  of  advanced  age.    Whilst  the  past  and  the  future 
shake  hands  over  the  festive  board,  every  eye  sparkles  with  merriment 
and  every  heart  throbs  with  the  impulses  of  generous  feeling.     The  school- 
boy tells  of  his  pranks,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  will  do  when  he  becomes 
a  man  and  the  hoary  headed  sire,  just  ready  to  pass  off  from  the  stage  of 
life  casts  a  joyous  backward  glance  at  the  scenes  in  which  he  mingled 
"  long,  long  ago,"  when  "  the  light  of  other  days"  shone  around  his  path, 
and  care  and  disappointment  had  cast  no  shadows  over  the  bright  promises 
of  the  future.    Here  the  two  extremes  of  human  existence  meet  and  Time, 
for  an  instant,  leans  upon  his  scythe,  to  gaze  on  the  merry  circle  where 
present  happiness  has  thrown  its  silvery  veil  over  the  ravages  which  he  in 
his  all-subduing  march  has  made.     Happy  indeed  would  this  season  be  if 
the  scenes  which  it  presents  were  all  of  so  pleasant  a  character,  but,  un- 
fortunately, these  bright  spots  in  human  life  are  not  unmingled  with  others 
of  a  darker  hue.     It  too  often  happens  that,  even  where  mirth  and  jollity 
prevail,  painful  remembrances  will  intrude,  to  mar  the  festivity.    The 
chair  that  is  now  empty,  reminds  us  of  some  cherished  friend  who  but  a 
few  days  or  months  since  was  a  partaker  in  our  revelries  and  joined  in  the 
jocund  laugh,  with  as  much  heartfelt  glee,  as  those  who  now  drop  a  tear  of 
regret  over  broken  ties  of  amity  never  again  to  be  renewed.    The  eye 
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that,  a  few  years  since,  was  radiant  with  the  beams  of  intelligence,  is  now 
closed  forever  and  the  heart  that  once  vibrated  to  every  touch  of  affection- 
ate feeling  is  chilled  beneath  the  icy  grasp  of  death. 

When  we  remember  all— the  friends  so  linked  together, 
We've  seen  around  us  fall,  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 

We  pause  to  reflect,  that  we  too  may  be  called  hence,  ere  another  year 
shall  have  mingled  itself  with  the  past.  Should  such  be  the  case,  what 
then  ?  why,  let  us  take  care  that  the  summons  shall  find  us  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  and  ready  to  render  an  account  of  the  talents  be  they  great 
or  small  committed  to  our  charge. 

A  word  to  the  patrons  of  the  "Covenant"  before  we  close  these  ramb- 
ling remarks.  A  year  has  now  rolled  by,  since  we  commenced  our  publi- 
cation and  we  should  like  to  know  whether  our  labors  have  given  satisfac- 
tion or  not.  We  have  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  almost  without 
number  and  if  we  have  in  some  degree  failed  an  apology  will  we  trust  be 
found  for  us,  in  the  novelty  of  our  situation.  We  feel  assured  that,  with 
some,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have  been  placed  will  have  their 
weight,  but  should  there  be  any  for  whom  the  excuse  is  not  sufficient, 
we  must  just  put  up  with  the  mortification  and  try  to  make  the  coming 
year's  labors  more  acceptable  than  those  of  its  predecessor.  To  those 
who  have  been  pleased  with  us  we  offer  our  thanks,  whilst  for  the  malcon- 
tents we  have  nothing  but  regrets  that  they  have  not  been  better  pleased. 
To  all  we  wish  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
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Maryland— Extract  of  a  Utter  from  brother  G.  F.  P.  Schwartz,  dated  Ha- 

gerstonm,  December  14,  1842. 

I  will  proceed  to  the  object  in  view  in  so  doing,  i.  e.  to  give  you  in  detail  a  few  ideas 
which  struck  me  very  forcibly  after  a  careful  perusal  and  re-perusal  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  1.  O.  O.  F.,  as  published  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Covenant,  &c.  &c. — abo  wishing  information  relative  to  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, (which  I  am  fully  aware  you  are  capable  of  imparting  to  any  desirous  of  such  in- 
formation,) which  I  greatly  stand  in  need  of,  being  a  young  member  of  the  Order,  com- 
paratively speaking. 

I  noticed  a  report  and  resolution  made  by  Rep.  Moore  from  the  committee  on  the 
Work  of  the  Order,  relative  to  the  entire  abolishment  of  the  Proxy  system  of  Represen- 
tation in  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S. — also  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  its  Representatives 
alone,  thereby  depriving  P.  G.  Sires  of  that  privilege,  (as,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  G.  L.of 
V.  S.  is  composed  of  its  Elective  Officers,  Representatives  and  P.  G  SIRES,)  now  I 
think  the  first  consideration  a  very  desirable  one  and  easily  accomplished,  (the  fears  of 
the  committee  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,)  as  I  will  attempt  to  prove  in  a  plan, 
which  I  consider  quite  feasible,  concocted  in  my  leisure  moments,  after  perusal  and  sub- 
sequent meditation  upon  the  subject  which  gives  rise  to  this  paragraph,  it  is  as  follows, 
viz »— each  subordinate  lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  State  Grand  Lodges,  to  contri- 
bute one  dollar  yearly,  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  G.  Lodges  with 
their  annual  report  to  said  bodies,  who  in  their  turn  will  transmit  the  amount  thus  ac- 
cruing to  the  Cor.  &  Rec.  Sec'ry  with  their  annual  report  to  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  The 
fund  thus  accruing  from  said  contributions  I  would  term  the  'Representative  Fund'— 
(the  object  of  which  is  to  refund  to  Representatives  and  Officers  their  travelling  expens- 
es and  five  dollars  each  for  boarding,  &c.  during  the  session  of  G.  L.  of  U.S.)  I  would 
have  the  subordinate  encampments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Represented  G.  Encamp* 
menit  to  do  likewise  and  the  same  to  put  in  the  Representative  Fund — I  would  then, 
that  every  G.  Lodge  and  Encampment  contribute  for  every  Representative  sent  #5  each, 
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the  same  to  be  put  in  the  Representative  Fund. — I  would  also,  that  every  subordinate* 
lodge  and  encampment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  also  contribute  one 
dollar  each  to  said  Representative  Fund, — the  whole  would  yield  a  fund  of  at  least  $500, 
amply  sufficient  to  reimburse  all  the  Representatives  their  travelling  expenses,  as  also 
boarding  and  lodging  during  the  session  of  G.  L.  of  U.  S. — and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  what  the  arrangement  could  be  effected,  particularly  if  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  would  every 
other  year  meet  in  the  different  States  according  to  seniority  in  Odd-Fellowship — for 
instance,  in  1843  at  Baltimore— 1844  at  Boston,  Mass.— 1845  at  Baltimore— 1846  at 
New  York — 1847  at  Baltimore — 1848  at  Pennsylvania—and  so  on  until  she  bad  met  in 
every  State,  when  the  same  routine  could  be  constantly  gone  through  with,  until  time 
do  more  existed — when  Odd- Fellowship  would  also  I  presume — But  1  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  before.  If  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  would  pursue  the  above  plan  I'd  vouch  for  the  vUe 
Proxy  system  of  Representation  being  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  without  so  much  as  a 
straggle  for  its  further  continuance.  It  would  give  you  additional  trouble,  inasmuch  as 
you  would  have  to  keep  a  separate  book,  to  notice  the  reception  of  contributions  and 
the  disbursement  of  the  same,  but  that  would  be  truly  a  secondary  consideration,  to  the 
incalculable  benefit  the  same  would  be  to  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  in  accomplishing  an  indi- 
vidual Representation  for  ever.  But  to  disfranchise  P.  G.  Sires  who  may  think  prop- 
er to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  I  conceive  would  be  highly  improper,  1st. 
because  these  are,  generally  speaking,  brothers  who  are  well  acquainted  and  versed  in 
Odd-Fellowship,  therefore  rendering  them  great  acquisitions  in  that  body — and  second- 
ly, it  would  be  showing  disrespect  to  them  and  the  office  they  filled  so  creditably  to 
themselves  and  the  Order  they  represented.  More  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  but 
time  nor  paper  will  admit  of  noticing  them  at  present. 

Again — 6n  examining  the  report  relative  to  *<  the  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine," 
I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  perceive  that  only  2037  Odd-Fellows  subscribed  for  so  va- 
luable an  acquisition  to  the  Order— whereas,  I  supposed  the  number  to  be  at  the  lowest 
calculation  5000  -9  how  greatly  I  was  mistaken — but  it  was  also  gratifying  to  me  in  per- 
ceiving at  the  same  time,  that  even  with  so  few  subscribers,  comparatively  speaking,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  It  caused  me  to  reflect  upon  a  plan  of 
further  extending  the  circulation  of  said  work,  and  thereby  necessarily  extending  its 
otefulness,  also  increasing  its  revenue  to  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S. — a  very  desirable  object  me- 
thinks  in  her  present  embarrassed  circumstances.  Its  circulation  should  at  least  be 
equal  to  one-third  the  number  of  Odd-Fellows  in  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
about  7000  or  more, — but  with  5000  subscribers  it  would  brine:  an  amply  sufficient  reve- 
nue for  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  independent  of  her  per  centage  of  G.  L.  &c. — however,  the 
greater  the  revenue  the  better,  as  there  are  various  avenues  leading  from  Benevolence, 
(at  whose  shrine  we  gladly  worship,)  to  be  attended  to,  that  have  been  heretofore  neglect- 
ed, in  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  funds.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  pursuing 
in  entrusting  the  circulation  of  said  work  to  sub- agents,  or  local  agents, — they  are  not 
remunerated  for  so  doing,  and  therefore  they  only  devote  such  time  as  they  can  spare 
from  their  daily  occupations,  which  time  most  frequently  is  very  inappropriate  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  feeling  that  lively  interest  which  should  be  manifested  in  such  a  cause, 
from  the  fact,  that  though  ever  so  willing,  they  are  not  able  to  devote  the  requisite  time 
to  said  object — as  time  with  them  is  money,  agreeable  to  Doct.  Franklin's  maxim.  I 
should  think  by  entrusting  the  circulation  of  C.  and  O.  M.  of  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  to  a  sta- 
tionary General  Agent,  (as  is  now  the  case,  with  this  addition,  that  be  ought  to  reside 
iq  Baltimore,)  and  a  General  Travelling  Agent,  whose  province  it  would  be  to  visit  ev- 
ery G.  L.  and  E.— every  sub.  L.  and  E.  once  a  year  soliciting  subscriptions  from  them 
and  their  members — such  plan  might  increase  the  expense  a  trifle,  but  the  increase  of 
subscription  would  more  than  ten-fold  balance  the  same,  independent  of  many  other  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement — for  instance,  he  could  from  time  to  time 
furnish  the  G.  Cor.  &  Rec.  Sec'ry  with  interesting  information  relative  to  the  lodges  he 
would  visit,  how  conducted,  prosperity,  &c.  &c.  Again,  he  would  deliver  charters,  op- 
en subordinate  lodges  and  encampments,  &c.  &c.  As  to  his  salary,  the  S.  G.  A.  to  have 
10  per  ct.  and  the  G.  T.  A.  20perct,  but  the  latter  to  pay  therefor  all  his  travelling  ex* 
penses,  &c. — but  such  arrangement  could  not  be  entered  into  until  on  and  after  the  next 
meeting  of  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  in  1843.  However,  a  trial  could  be  made  between  this  and 
the  next  meeting  of  G.  L .  of  U.  S.  to  show  its  feasibility.  I  heard  several  brothers  com- 
plain of  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  C.  and  O.  M.  on  account  of  their  being 
taken  up  entirely  with  the  proceedings  of  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  to  the  utter  exclusion,  as  they 
say,  of  all  other  interesting  matter.  As  respects  myself,  I  consider  the  two  Nos.  just 
mentioned  the  most  desirable  of  the  eleven  received.  By-the-by,  what  detains  the  De- 
cember No. j  the  ladies,  (God  bless  them !)  are  anxiously  awaiting  its  welcome  arrival. 
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jSMA  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Albert  Case,  D.  D.  G.  Siret 

dated  Charleston,  Dec.  11,  1842. 

Annexed  you  hare  the  official  account  of  the  institution  of  an  Encampment  at  Colum- 
bia in  S.  C. 

Dec.  8th.  Carolina  Hall,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Present— Albert  Case,  D.  D.  O.  Sire— S. 
A.  Hurlbut,  C.  P.— Taylor,  H.  P.— Chas.  Clapp,  Hunting— Alex.  McDonald,  R.  W. 
Seymour,  Deraux,  (of  Charleston,)  James  H.  Adams,  R.  W.  Gibbes,  and  £.  W.  Mar- 
shall, (of  Columbia,)  members  of  Palmetto  Encampment,  No.  1. 

The  dispensation  directing  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire  to  confer  the  Encampment  degrees  on 
Brethren  was  then  read,  and  the  Encampment  opened  in  the  R.  P.  Degree.  The  fol- 
lowing brothers  of  the  Scarlet  Degree,  members  of  Palmetto  Lodge,  No.  5,  in  good 
standing;,  were  then  introduced  and  the  several  degrees  of  the  Encampment  branch  of 
the  Order  was  conferred  on  them,  viz : — John  McKenzie,  Wm.  Cunningham,  J.  T. 
Mickle,  R.  H.  Goodwyn,  J.  L.  Clark,  J.  D.  Tradewell,  R.  Adams,  A.  Taylor. 

The  accompanying  application  was  then  received — the  officers  elected  and  duly  in- 
stalled. The  warrant,  (dated  8th  Dec.)  &c.  was  delivered,  and  the  Encampment  con- 
stituted in  due  form,  and  proclaimed  as  "Eutaw  Encampment,  No,  2,"  of  Columbia,  in 
the  State  aforesaid. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  Eutaw  Encampment. 

Gen.  Jambs  H.  Adams,  C.  P. 
Robert  W.  Gibbes,  M.  D.    H.  P. 

R.  H.  Goodwyn,  S.  W. 

E.  W.  Marshall,  I.  W. 

J.  T.  Mickle,  Treasurer. 

J.  L.  Clarke,  Scribe. 

A.  Taylor,  Guardian. 

The  members  from  Charleston  are  deserving  of  much  credit  for  their  necessary  assist- 
ance rendered  on  this  occasion, — they  are  ever  ready  to  serve  the  Order,  and  in  this  in- 
stance have  rendered  it  a  very  important  service. 

The  Encampment  at  Columbia  cannot  fail  to  prosper  and  be  respected.  The  mem- 
bers are  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  would  be  sought  out  by  any  good  association 
as  profitable  for  membership. 

Palmetto  Lodge  having  prepared  and  furnished  a  large  and  splendid  Hall,  selected 
Friday  the  9th  for  its  dedication.  A  procession  was  formed  at  Carolina  Hall,  at  10  A. 
M.  consisting  of  Palmetto  Lodge — visiting  brethren  of  the  lodges  from  Charleston — 
members  of  Palmetto  Encampment,  and  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina,  and 
proceeded  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Methodist  Church — where  after  prayer 
by  brother  Strober,  Chaplain— and  the  sinking  of  original  odes  an  address  replete  with 
instruction  and  admonition  was  delivered  by  brother  James  H.  Adams,  a  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  P.  G.  M.  John  H.  Honour,  Grand  Chaplain — and  the  procession 
was  re-formed — passingthe  State  House,  where  the  Legislature  was  convened  (out  of 
doors)  it  reached  Odd-Fellows'  Hall.  The  services  here  consisted  of  a  consecrating 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  lodge,  an  address  by  brother  J.  D.  Tradewell,  N.  G.,  and 
the  singing  of  two  original  odes  written  for  the  occasion.  The  Grand  Chaplain  then 
pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  services  closed.  The  Methodist  Church  was 
crowded  with  attentive  listeners,  and  the  Hall  was  pressed  full  of  ladies  to  witness  the 
consecrating  service. 

The  procession  was  large,  the  regalia  of  the  lodge  was  rich  and  elegant,  the  Encamp- 
ment members  from  Charleston  dressed  in  their  regalia  and  the  Grand  Lodge  in  its  ap- 
propriate regalia,  altogether  presented  such  a  sight  as  we  ne'er  had  seen  in  that  town. 
The  banner  of  Palmetto  Lodge  cost  $175 — brother  Mayer,  painted  it.  There  can  be 
no  longer  any  objections  to  Odd -Fellowship  in  Columbia— brother  Adams  in  his  address 
converted  all  the  ladies,  and  their  approbation  will  give  success  to  the  Order  whose 
motto  is  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

The  lodge  met  at  evening,  and  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  visited  it  in  ample  form — 
after  examining  the  books,  work,  &c.  the  Grand  Master  expressed  the  high  degree  of 
satisfaction  enjoyed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  on  its  first  visitation  to  Palmetto,  and  congratu- 
lated the  lodge  on  its  previous  and  unparalleled  success,  its  present  happy  condition 
and  future  prospects.  He  addressed  the  lodge  at  some  length  explaining  the  duties  of 
Odd-Fellows,  and  admonished  them  to  cherish  and  practice  the  duties  enjoined,  and 
maintain  for  the  Order  the  high  and  honored  station  to  which  it  has  there  been  elevated. 

The  lodge  numbers  more  than  200,  thirty  or  forty  have  been  elected,  and  20  propos- 
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edon  the  9th ,  at  which  time  8  were  initiated — and  yet  the  ledge  has  been  in  existence 
but  six  months. 

Many  gentlemen  from  the  different  upper  districts  have  become  members,  and  the 
chain  of  F.  L.  &  T.  extends  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  valleys  to  the  mountains. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  it  is  expected  that  that  intelligent  body  will  ap- 
ply for  admission  in  '  Committee  of  the  Whole ;'  save  and  excepting  those  who  are  now 
members,  and  they  are  not  a  few.  The  Ex-Governor  and  the  present  Governor  Ham- 
mond, are  Odd-Fellows — sure  enough ! 

The  introduction  of  the  Order  into  this  State  will  be  honored  by  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration on  the  2d  January.    Oration  by  A.  G.  Magratb,  Esq. 


Dedication  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

The  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  Odd -Fellows'  Hall  in  Columbia,  the  Capital  of  South 
Carolina,  took  place  on  Friday  the  9th  of  December,  1842.  The  members  of  Palmetto 
Lodge,  No.  5,  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  Carolina  Hall,  and  were  joined  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  S.  C,  Palmetto  Encampment,  and  members  of  the  differ- 
ent lodges  in  Charleston  to  the  number  of  about  forty.  A  procession  was  then  formed 
ind  proceeded  through  several  of  the  principal  streets,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music, 
to  the  Methodist  Church,  where  a  fervent  prayer  was  offered  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Strobel,  Chaplain  of  the  lodge,  and  an  address  delivered  by  Genl. 
James  H.  Adams,  which  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished  orator,  and 
realized  the  expectations  of  the  brethren.  It  was  a  bold,  firm,  and  manly  defence  of 
the  principles  of  the  Order,  couched  in  beautiful  and  chaste  language,  which  went  to 
the  hearts  of  the  crowded  auditory,  who  for  the  first  time  listened  to  a  public  exposition 
of  the  objects  of  Odd-Fellowship.  His  apnea!  to  the  ladies  was  particularly  fine,  and 
doubtless  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of "  God's  last,  best  gift  to  man,"  that "  Odd- 
Fellows  made  the  most  ardent  lovers,  and  the  most  devoted  husbands."  We  hope  to  see 
the  address  in  print.  Several  original  odes  set  to  appropriate  music,  were  sung  by  a 
•elect  choir,  and  the  procession  was  re-formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  new  Hall.  When 
the  brethren  were  about  starting,  the  ladies  entered  their  carriages,  and  without  any 
previous  concert,  formed  aline  parallel  with  the  procession,  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
the  Hall,  their  beautiful  faces  radiant  with  smiles  and  loveliness.  This  was  something 
unique,  and  produced  a  most  exhiliraling  effect.  On  reaching  the  Hall,  the  procession 
halted,  the  ladies  descended  from  their  carriages,  and  entered  the  lodge  room,  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  Order.  After  an  original  ode  had  been  sung  by  the  choir,  a  dedi- 
catory address  was  delivered  by  brother  J.  D.  Trade  well,  N.  G.  of  Palmetto  Lodge, 
another  ode  was  sung,  and  the  public  sen-ices  ended.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine, 
aad  every  thing  conspired  to  render  the  occasion  one  of  peculiar  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion to  the  brethren.  It  was  the  first  public  display  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  Colum- 
bia, and  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  was  of  the  most  favourable  character. — 
The  fact  that  grave  Senators,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Le- 
gislature, then  in  session,  were  to  be  seen  walking  in  the  procession,  adorned  with  the 
regalia  and  emblems  of  the  Order,  gave  an  assurance,  that  nothing;  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  need  to  be  feared  as  being  connected  with  the  secrets  of  the  Or- 
der, while  the  presence  of  several  clergymen  of  different  religious  denominations  was  a 
rare  guarantee  that  no  immorality  was  suffered  to  exist.  Odd-Fellowship  has  found  a 
secure  resting  place  in  Columbia.  Palmetto  Lodge,  though  the  youngest  of  her  sisters, 
is  behind  none  of  them  in  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Order.  Though  but  six  months  old, 
she  numbers  over  two  hundred  members,  and  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  community,  of  all  classes  and  professions.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Hammond,  recently  inducted  into  the  Gubernatorial  chair  is  a  member. 

The  lodge  assembled  in  the  evening  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  were  offici- 
ally visited  by  the  officers  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge,  who  inspected  their  books  and 
proceedings  :  after  which  the  Grand  Master  delivered  an  appropriate  charge,  congratu- 
lating the  members  upon  their  unparalleled  success,  commending  their  zeal,  and  giving 
them  some  good  advice  for  their  future  government.  Five  candidates  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Order,  and  some  twenty  propositions  received. 

A  motion  was  made  to  make  a  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  recently  established  by  the  ladies  of  Columbia.  This  would  have  been  a  most 
glorious  termination  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  given  an  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  our  professions  of  charjty  are  not  "  in  word  and  tongue  only,  but  in  deed 
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and  truth,"  but  some  of  the  brethren  having  expressed  some  constitutional  scruples  on 
the  subject  of  appropriating  the  funds  to  any  purpose  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  Order,  the  motion  was  laid  on  trie  table,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  up  a  sub- 
scription among  the  members  to  be  applied  to  that  object  in  the  name  of  the  Odd-Fel- 
lows. This  will  be  done,  and  will  doubtless  exceed  in  amount  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  funds. 

The  new  lodge  room  is  very  spacious,  and  elegantly  decorated,  situated  in  a  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  such  as  would  do  honor  to  any  city  in  the  Union.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  if  there  is  a  handsomer,  or  more  richly  furnished  lodge  room  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brethren  in  Charleston  will  be  excited  to  emulate,  and 
if  possible,  to  surpass  the  Columbians,  by  the  erection  of  an  edifice  in  the  city  which 
will  do  honor  to  tie  Order,  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  great  Southern  Emporium.  This 
is  in  contemplation,  incipient  arrangements  having  been  made  for  its  accomplishment 

JOHN  H.  HONOUR. 


Ohio — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Master  Charles  Thomas,  dated  Cin- 
cinnati, December  5th,  1842. 

Since  my  return  home,  in  company  with  D.  G.  Master  Sherlock  and  others  from  this 
city,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  opening  another  lodge,  under  the  name  of  "  Hope 
Lodge,  No.  16,"  at  Middletown,  Butler  County.  It  is  a  good  point  for  a  lodge — it  must 
do  well. 

In  this  State,  much  interest  is  manifested  at  the  opening  of  a  new  lodge.  There 
were  a  number  of  brethren  present  on  this  last  occasion,  that  rendered  much  assistance, 
there  being  several  initiated  the  same  evening. 


Indiana — Extract  of  a  letter  from  G.  M.  James  W.  Hinds,  dated  Madison, 

JVcw.  1th,  1842. 

In  reading  over  the  last  number  of  the  Covenant,  I  discovered  in  the  Grand  Secretary's 
report  in  regard  to  the  State  of  the  Order  in  Indiana,  that  you  were  not  in  possession  of 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Order  since  the  removal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Indiana  from  New  Albany  to  Madison ;  for  your  information  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Order  in  general,  I  can  inform  you  that  since  that  time  the  increase  of 
the  Order  has  been  onward,  and  we  have  fair  prospects  of  the  Order  spreading  all  over 
the  bounds  of  our  little  State,  we  have  at  this  time  eleven  Subordinate  Lodges,  and  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends  they  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  I  have  just  receiv- 
ed a  petition  for  constituting  another  lodge  at  Logansport,  in  one  of  the  extreme  corners  of 
the  state,  if  it  was  not  for  the  scarcity  of  money  I  nave  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  five 
years  the  Order  would  double  itself  in  our  State. 


On  the  21st  November  last,  a  lodge  of  I.  0.  O.  F.  was  opened  in  the  Masonic  Hall 
of  this  place. 

The  character  of  those  concerned  gives  a  pledge  to  the  public  that  works  of  Friend-' 
Bhip,  Truth  and  Love  will  abound  in  our  community. —  Wabash  Gazette. 


We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  from  the  Grand  Secretary  of  New  York  the 
further  subscription  on  account  of  the  English  Mission  from  the  following  lodges  of  that 
State : — 

National  Lodge,  No.  30, $10 

Olive  Branch,  No.  31 10 

Also  from  Grand  Secretary  Guild,  from  Merrimac  Lodge  of  Mass. 
the  sum  of. 10 

930 
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AY     B  ROT  II  I  R    JOlllf    W.    DWIMBLLK.* 


Friends  and  Brethren — 

In  presenting  myself  before  you  at  this  time  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  have  been  assigned  to  me  as  a  portion  of  these  exercises,  I  might 
justly  refer  to  my  own  inability,  as  well  as  to  the  interruption  of  severe 
and  sudden  illness,  for  the  diffidence  which  I  feel,  and  a  want  of  proper 
preparation.  But  as  these  apologies  have  become  so  common  as  to  have 
lost  all  credit  for  sincerity,  and  as  the  part  assigned  to  me  is  merely  the  ex- 
position of  plain  unvarnished  truth,  without  argument  or  vindication,  I 
deem  my  present  duty  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  might  otherwise  seem. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  statistical  detail 
of  facts  connected  with  the  rise,  advancement  and  present  condition  of 
Odd-Fellowship.  The  general  history  of  our  Order,  in  connection  with 
that  of  other  benevolent  institutions,  has  become  largely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  age,  and  has  so  often  been  presented  in  common  with 
other  topics  of  general  information,  that  it  is  familiar  to  all.  From  these 
sources  you  have  learned  that,  from  an  humble  beginning,  it  has  steadily 
advanced,  to  become,  in  point  of  numbers,  character  and  influence,  one  of 
the  first  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age  ;  and  that  although  in  its  pre- 
sent form  it  originated  in  an  association  of  a  few  mechanics  for  purposes  of 
benevolence  and  good-fellowship,  it  now  numbers  its  members  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  is  known  and  honored  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  You  are  by  these  means  fully  assured  that  our  Order  is  prosperous 
and  firmly  established :  it  is  for  me,  by  an  exposition  of  its  theory  and 
principles,  to  show  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  eminent  prosperity.     Even  this 

•Ddrrend  before  Gemaee  Lodge,  No.  51,  of  die  Independent  Order  of  Odd-FeUowi,  at  Rochester, 
If.  Y.,  on  the  dedication  of  id  New  HaU,  June  2, 1842, 
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would  be  entirely  unnecessary,  had  the  Institution  of  Odd-Fellows  been 
established  in  this  portion  of  the  State  for  any  length  of  time :  for  expe- 
rience has  always  shewn  that  our  Order  is  best  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
needs  no  other  advocate  than  those  results  which  flow  from  the  actual 
practice  of  the  precepts  which  its  obligations  enjoin.  But  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  where  every  thing  that  is  new  is  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  the  wildness  of  visionary  speculation,  and  where  there  are  peculiar 
reasons  why  some  important  features  of  our  institution  should  incur  the 
scrutiny  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a  profess- 
ed exposition  of  our  principles  to  the  public,  leaving  the  world  to  decide 
how  far  our  practice  conforms  to  that  standard.  To  this  end,  passing  over 
any  speculation  upon  the  somewhat  fanciful  epithet  applied  to  and  adopt- 
ed by  our  Order,  and  whose  probable  origin  is  amply  indicated  by  that  of 
the  names  of  many  religious  and  political  sects  of  the  day,  and  premising 
that  our  Order  is  an  independent  one,  and  has  no  connection  with  any 
other  institution  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  similar  to  or  identical  with 
it,  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  brief  and  desultory  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory of  Odd-Fellowship,  the  duties  which  it  assumes,  and  the  obligations 
which  it  requires. 

We  do  not  profess  to  go  back  to  a  dark  and  remote  antiquity  to  deduce 
the  origin  of  our  Order,  or  gather  scattered  fragments  of  its  history.  The 
genius  of  the  ancient  world  was  not  one  of  benevolence  or  charity,  for  the 
old  forms  of  paganism  were  none  of  them  imbued  with  the  spint  of  love 
and  truth.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  even  within  the  range  of 
authentic  history,  the  wails  of  the  old,  left  by  their  children  to  perish  on 
the  mountains,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  society,  were  mingled 
with  the  cries  of  new-born  babes,  whose  parents,  with  the  same  sanction, 
had  exposed  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  wilderness.  In 
later  periods,  when  filial  and  paternal  love  had  secured  a  stronger  empire 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  whole  hecatombs  of  prisoners  of  war  still  poured 
out  their  blood  at  the  tombs  of  savage  heroes,  while  the  temples  of  idola- 
try were  damp  with  the  steams  of  human  sacrifice.  And  later  still,  even 
when  the  arms  of  the  Roman  empire  had  reflected  their  success  upon 
science  and  the  arts,  and  a  polished  and  classical  literature  had  shed  its  re- 
fining influences  upon  a  condition  of  society  which  has  been  called  civiliz- 
ed, the  population  of  the  imperial  capital  with  savage  pleasure  thronged 
the  murderous  sports  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  shouting  their  brutal 
cheers  over  the  agonies  of  the  dying  gladiator,  and  drowning  with  demo- 
niac exultation  the  last  prayer  of  the  christian  martyr.  Such  was  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  old  world  of  paganism,  which  presented  no  asylum  for 
misery,  no  hospital  for  disease ;  and  amidst  whose  history  and  ruins  we 
search  in  vain  lor  the  vestiges  of  any  institution  of  charity  or  benevolence  I 
It  is  only  under  the  Jewish  theocracy  that  we  recognize  in  history  the 
origin  of  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  Order,  among  the  first  revela- 
tions of  infinite  wisdom  to  man.  Yet  even  under  that  dispensation, 
which  was  one  of  promise  rather  than  of  realized  hope,  these  principles 
were  far  from  being  generally  observed  in  social  and  domestic  life ;  and 
while  no  general  attention  was  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  starving 
poor,  the  maniac  was  often  abandoned  by  his  own  family,  and  the  leper 
driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  die. 

It  is  to  other  times,  and  other  auspices,  that  we  owe  the  institution  of 
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our  society  in  its  present  form.  It  was  when  the  blessed  religion  of  the 
Cross,  steadily  advancing  in  practical  spirituality,  and  purifying  itself  fren 
those  taints  of  heathenism  with  which  it  was  encumbered  by  some  of  its 
early  votaries,  had  dispelled  the  selfish  errors  which  corroded  the  heart 
of  the  social  world,  and  taught  man  that  his  happiness,  as  well  as  duty,  lay 
in  die  exercise  of  love  towards  his  fellow-man — it  was  in  an  age  abounding 
in  moral  and  philanthropic  enterprizes,  when  the  passive  theories  of  benev- 
olence, awakening  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  were  transfusing  themselves 
into  energetic  action,  and  men  began  to  appreciate  that  power  of  voluntary 
association  whose  triumph  it  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  every  class 
of  society,  and  whose  aim  is  to  christianize  the  world,  and  in  the  present 
century  of  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur,  under  a  government  of  free 
and  enlightened  principles,  and  on  the  soil  of  England,  rich  with  the 
triumphs  of  benevolent  impulses,  that  our  Order  perfected  its  organization 
and  received  its  name. 

The  past  and  present  history  of  the  world  indicate  three  grand  eras  ef 
social  advancement,  through  which  the  condition  of  mankind  seems  des- 
tined to  progress  to  perfection.  The  first  of  these,  in  which  no  political 
right  is  as  jet  acknowledged,  except  that  based  on  the  superiority  of  brutal 
strength,  in  the  very  results  which  flow  from  the  extended  empires  and 
wealthy  dynasties  to  which  it  finally  gives  birth,  paves  the  way  to  tine 
dominion  of  mind,  which  succeeds  in  the  intellectual  age  of  the  world. 
Following  this  latter,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  be  blended  with  it,  approaches 
the  moral  age,  in  which  the  far-reaching  conclusions  of  the  intellect  have 
resolved  themselves  into  convincing  and  practical  precepts  of  benevolence, 
and  man,  regaining  those  natural  rights  of  which  false  theories  of  society 
have  too  often  deprived  him,  resumes  his  individuality,  and  is  recognized 
as  entitled  to  the  honorable  wages  of  honest  labor  when  in  health,  and  to 
succor  and  offices  of  kindness  when  overwhelmed  with  sickness  and  dis- 
tress. Such  is  the  theory  of  society  which  is  dawning  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  the  present  age,  and  in  reference  to  this,  and  under  such  condi~ 
tions  as  we  have  already  detailed,  were  witnessed  the  birth  and  present 
social  organization  of  our  Order. 

The  theory  and  precepts  of  our  institution,  recognizing  the  Deity  as 
the  source  of  all  power  and  goodness,  have  adopted,  for  the  regulation  of 
its  members  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  world  at 
large,  the  severe  and  beautiful  system  of  morality  and  benevolence  incul- 
cated in  the  Christian  Gospels.  These  the  professors  of  Christianity  re- 
verence, as  expressing  the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  containing 
an  important  and  unfailing  guide  for  action  and  belief.  There  are  others, 
who,  believing  that  God  has  not  in  any  age  of  the  world  left  men  without 
some  witness  of  his  truth,  but  has  from  time  to  time  progressively  revealed 
himself  to  man,  and  regarding  whatever  is  true  as  a  revelation  from  the 
source  of  all  wisdom,  without  conceding  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a 
special  and  exclusive  revelation,  still  recognize  them  as  containing  a 
system  of  morality  and  benevolence  which  is  True,  and  therefore  of  an 
obligation  upon  roan  which  cannot  be  violated  without  consequences  of 
evil.  Contenting  itself  with  this  recognition,  our  Institution  goes  no  farth- 
er in  erecting  a  standard  of  religious  faith ;  it  enjoins  no  sectarian  mode 
of  belief,  nor  does  it  ever  permit  such  topics  to  be  discussed  within  the 
walls  of  the  lodge ;  and  by  adopting  so  simple  and  comprehensive  a  rule 
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on  this  subject,  the  Order  is  able  to  embrace  among  its  members  worthy 
men  of  almost  infinite  varieties  of  religious  belief,  as  well  as  to  avoid,  the 
imputation  of  adopting  an  unsound  and  illiberal  principle  of  exclusiveness. 
As  those,  therefore,  who  are  admitted  to  membership,  all  recognize  the 
same  moral  code,  and  its  ultimately  divine  origin  and  authority,  and  differ 
only  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  transmitted  to  man,  they  are  all  equal- 
ly willing  and  prepared,  on  their  initiation,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  ob- 
ligation which  the  laws  of  the  Order  require,  to  conform  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions to  the  unerring  standard  contained  in  Holy  Writ.  And  it  is  from 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  Scriptures  that  our  Order  has  drawn  its  most  im- 
pressive lessons  of  admonition,  its  purest  precepts  of  counsel,  and  its  most 
graphic  illustration  of  the  beauty  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love. 

Such,  then,  being  the  basis  of  our  Order,  and  such  the  principles  whose 
binding  force  and  truth  the  candidate  for  membership  is  required  to  recog- 
nize, he  is,  on  his  initiation,  instructed  in  the  specific  duties  of  all  worthy 
Odd-Fellows,  nor  is  he  admitted  as  one  of  the  brotherhood  until  he  has 
solemnly  and  openly  pledged  himself  fully  to  perform  them.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  duties,  the  first  is  to  God,  in  refraining  from  all  irreverence 
in  the  use  of  his  Holy  Name ;  in  obeying  those  precepts  of  truth  which 
have  been  revealed  to  us  from  the  source  of  unerring  wisdom,  and  by  so 
ordering  our  lives,  with  a  consciousness  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  us,  that 
we  may  feel  assured  of  his  approbation  and  blessing.  To  ourselves,  in 
avoiding  all  intemperance  in  the  use  of  the  blessings  of  this  life ;  in  pre- 
serving unimpaired  those  physical  and  mental  energies  with  which  hea- 
ven has  endowed  us ;  deriving  our  chief  enjoyment  from  the  exercise  of 
good-will  and  active  benevolence  towards  mankind ;  and  practising  that 
equal  and  exact  justice  which  is  honorable  during  life,  and  a  source  of  hap- 
py remembrance  and  hope  in  the  hour  of  death.  To  the  Order,  by  con* 
forming  in  all  things  to  its  precepts;  by  defending  it  when  unjustly  assail- 
ed, disabusing  its  principles  of  misrepresentation,  and  guarding  its  interests 
with  jealous  care ;  and  by  so  ordering  our  lives  and  conduct,  that  we  shall 
not  bring  reproach  upon  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship,  nor  incur  the 
censure  of  our  brethren.  To  our  fellow-members,  by  warning  them  when 
exposed  to  danger,  guarding  their  reputation  from  the  assaults  of  envy 
and  detraction,  counselling  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  staying 
their  feet  from  the  paths  of  dissipation  and  excess ;  by  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  calamity,  and  dealing  faithfully  with  them  even  in  the  infliction  of 
admonition  and  reproof.  To  the  world  at  large,  by  extending  to  all  man- 
kind, so  far  as  in  our  power,  the  practice  of  those  same  principles  of  love 
and  charity  which  we  have  pledged  to  maintain  towards  each  other;  by 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  relieving  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  pouring  a  portion  of  our  own  abundance  into  the  lap  of 
poverty,  and  cheering  with  the  presence  of  hope  and  kindness  the  death- 
bed of  the  aged  and  the  stranger.  And  above  all,  by  giving  in  our  own 
lives  and  good  actions  an  examplar  of  quiet  and  well  ordered  charity,  and 
thereby  shedding  an  influence  on  society,  imperishable  in  its  effects  and 
incalculable  in  its  results. 

But  the  relations  which  a  brother  assumes  in  joining  our  Order,  are  not 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  is  required  to  discharge  a  series  of  duties  on  his 
part,  without  receiving  an  adequate  return.  Odd-Fellowship  offers  to  its 
worthy  members  social  privileges  of  a  high  order.    At  the  weekly  meet- 
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ings  of  the  lodge,  every  member  is  accustomed  to  meet  his  brethren,  men 
of  good  character,  selected  from  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  on  terms 
of  social  intimacy ;  and  in  the  conversation  and  debate  which  the  business 
of  the  Order  naturally  calls  out,  to  interchange  his  views  and  sentiments 
with  them  freely.  At  the  same  time  his  attention  is  called  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Institution,  which  on  every  meeting  are  referred  to  in  such  a 
manner,  as,  by  constant  repetition,  to  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  thus  are  continually  forced  upon  him,  not  only  his  general  du- 
ties to  the  Order,  but  that  he  has  bound  himself  to  receive  ana  recognize 
every  brother  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

The  lodge  in  its  collective  capacity,  as  well  as  every  individual  belong- 
ing to  it,  is  required  to  watch  over  the  character  and  interests  of  every 
brother,  shielding  the  former  from  aspersion  and  the  latter  from  being  be- 
trayed. It  relieves  him,  when  necessary,  in  sickness  and  distress,  and 
in  such  emergencies,  instead  of  being  thrown  back  for  relief  upon  the  un- 
certain aid  to  be  derived  from  casual  benevolence,  his  situation  is  known 
to  his  fellow-members  from  the  very  commencement  and  the  munificent 
hand  of  brotherly  love  anticipates  his  wants,  by  furnishing  that  assistance 
which  miff ht  be  demanded  as  a  stipulated  right,  in  case  it  were  negligent- 
ly afforded.  And  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  dictation  or  in- 
trasiveness  in  providing  for  the  supposed  wants  of  a  sick  brother,  he  is 
furnished  with  relief  in  money,  the  amount  of  which  in  this  section  of  the 
State  is  fixed  at  five  dollars  per  week ;  a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  ordina- 
ry emergencies,  while  the  lodge  holds  itself  ready  to  provide  for  any  fur- 
ther contingencies  that  may  occur.  Should  his  sickness  terminate  fatal- 
ly, the  kindly  hands  of  his  brethren  are  beside  him  to  smooth  the  pillow 
of  death,  and  close  his  eyes  after  the  agony  of  the  last  struggle.  His  fu- 
neral expenses  are  paid  by  the  lodge,  and  his  brothers  of  the  Order  fol- 
low him  to  the  grave,  and  bury  him  with  honor  and  solemnity.  Nor  do 
their  duties  to  their  deceased  brother  end  here,  for  his  brethren  constitute 
themselves  guardians  of  his  wife  and  children,  protecting  the  helplessness 
of  the  one  and  guarding  the  tender  age  of  the  other ;  and  affording  to  both 
such  aid  as  circumstances  may  require  and  permit. 

Should  a  brother  in  good  standing,  by  any  exigencies,  be  thrown 
among  strangers,  he  will  find  in  every  brother  of  the  Order  a  friend  pledged 
to  his  interest,  and  eager  to  advance  it ;  and  should  sickness  or  any  other 
helplessness  there  overtake  him,  he  is  still  surrounded  by  brothers  of  the 
same  family,  whose  kindly  offices  and  substance  are  at  his  command. 
And  when  those  afflictive  instances  occur  in  which  the  fraternity  are  call- 
ed upon  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  brother  sinking  into  habits  of  dis- 
sipation or  vice,  they  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  which  they  stand  pledged 
by  every  obligation  of  honor  and  brotherly  feeling,  to  use  every  effort  to 
reclaim  him.  The  ancient  rules  of  the  Order,  contemplating  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  the  infirmity  of  man's  purposes  and  resolutions, 
have  provided  for  such  cases  a  course  of  discipline  strikingly  similar  to 
that  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  offending 
brother  is  at  first  privately  visited  by  his  fellow-members,  who  approach 
him  merely  as  brothers,  not  clothed  with  any  delegated  powers,  which 
might  be  repulsive  by  their  authority,  or  chilling  by  their  formality.  By 
them  he  is  counselled  of  the  danger  which  impends  over  him ;  of  the  dis- 
grace which  he  will  entail  upon  himself,  his  family,  and  incidentally  upon 
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the  Order ;  every  means  and  inducement  for  reformation  are  sedulously 
placed  before  him,  and  every  appeal  which  affection  can  dictate  pressed 
upon  him.  If  these  means  fail,  he  is  then  suspended  from  participating 
in  the  active  privileges  of  the  Order,  and  a  committee  of  the  lodge  is  ap- 
pointed to  use  the  same  measures  in  an  official  manner.  Finally,  when 
all  efforts  have  failed,  when  Hope  is  herself  without  hope,  and  patience 
and  forgiveness  have  become  a  reproach,  the  connection  of  the  offending 
brother  with  the  Order  is  cut  off;  and  even  then  his  disgrace  is  regarded 
by  every  member  as  a  personal  calamity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  guided 
by  affectionate  counsel,  and  cheered  by  those  in  whom  he  places  full  con- 
fidence, the  wayward  brother  pauses  in  his  career  of  folly,  retraces  his 
steps,  regains  the  esteem  of  his  brethren,  and  renews  his  self-respect,  he 
is  restored  at  once  to  his  forfeited  privileges,  his  past  derelictions  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  members  of  the  Order  feel  that,  in  "gaining  their  brother," 
they  have  achieved  a  moral  triumph  worthy  of  their  professed  principles, 
ana  excelling  in  real  grandeur  the  proudest  victories  of  the  battle-field. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Institution  of  Odd-Fellows  has  not  only 
been  so  contrived  as  to  ensure  unity  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Order,  and 
uniformity  in  its  customs  and  practices,  but  also  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
deviation  from  its  principles  on  the  part  of  any  individual  lodge.  In  the 
United  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  each  State  is  confided  to  a  body  termed 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  By  this  lodge  the  charters  of  the  subordi- 
nate lodges  are  granted ;  over  them  it  exercises  a  constant  and  close  su- 
pervision, requiring  frequent  and  detailed  reports  of  their  acts  and  condition, 
remonstrating  with  them  when  going  astray,  suspending  them  when  re- 
fractory, and  withdrawing  their  charters  when  contumacious.  To  the 
State  Lodge  may  be  made  appeals  from  any  of  the  acts  or  decisions  of  a 
subordinate  lodge,  by  any  brother  who  may  feel  aggrieved  thereby ;  and 
the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  are  liable  in  the 
same  manner  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  a 
body  possessing  full  and  final  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  all  the  State 
and  subordinate  lodges  in  the  United:  States.  At  the  annual  session  of 
this  body,  the  general  interests  of  the  Order  are  brought  into  full  and  free 
discussion,  and  its  deliberations  have  ever  been  such  as  conduce  to  the 
unity,  extension  and  respectability  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  to  its  perma- 
nent and  well-founded  ascendency. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Order  which  are  often  made  by 
the  necessities  which  it  stands  pledged  to  relieve,  as  well  as  to  defray  its 
current  expenses,  its  treasury  is  supplied  from  the  proceeds  of  a  quarterly 
tax  collected  of  its  members  in  the  form  of  dues,  which,  with  the  fees  of 
initiation,  are  amply  sufficient  for  ordinary  exigencies.  The  Order  has  al- 
so provided  for  the  bestowal  of  a  greater  or  lesser  share  of  its  privileges 
upon  its  members,  according  as  their  merit  and  advancement  in  Odd-Fel- 
lowship are  approved  by  the  lodge  to  which  they  belong,  by  its  direct 
vote,  and  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  those  on  whom  such  higher  privileges 
have  already  been  conferred ;  and  the  slight  fees  paid  on  receiving  these 
further  degrees  of  standing  in  the  Order,  add  a  considerable  supply  to  its 
funds.  And  so  constant  and  appreciable  are  the  ordinary  casualties  of 
life,  that  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  Order  are  capable  of  almost  exact 
calculation,  and  any  further  assessment  of  monies  upon  the  members  of 
the  Order  to  defray  its  expenses  or  discharge  its  duties,  is  hardly  to  be 
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anticipated,  unless  on  the  occurence  of  some  general  public  calamity.  In 
such  extraordinary  emergencies,  each  member  stands  bound  by  his  obli- 
gation to  the  Order,  to  contribute  such  sums  as  its  exigencies  may  re- 
quire, by  the  payment  of  the  amount  whose  assessment  upon  him  the 
Laws  of  the  Institution  have  provided  for  and  regulated. 

Yet  bound  together  as  we  are  by  those  ties  of  more  than  ordinary  obli- 
gation, and  extending  to  each  other  advantages  which  are  not  shared  to 
the  same  extent  by  those  out  of  the  Order,  still  our  Institution  bears  upon 
its  front  no  badge  of  exclusiveness — no  emblem  of  aristocracy.  Such  as 
we  have  detailed  are  the  principles  of  the  Order,  the  objects  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  accomplish,  and  the  means  which  it  has  adopted  for  that  purpose* 
These  are  neither  kept  secret  from  the  world,  nor  exposed  in  the  garb  of 
a  fanciful  mysticism ;  but  they  are  open  to  scrutiny  and  invite  the  exami- 
nation of  all  candid  men.  While  the  spirit  of  our  Institution  excludes  the 
necessity,  as  it  shuns  the  dangers  of  prosely tism,  it  yet  oners  the  advan- 
tages of  membership  to  all  that  possess  that  rank  and  condition  in  socie- 
ty, which  a  good  character  always  ensures.  And  in  considering  applica- 
tions for  membership  coming  from  such  sources,  no  improper  influences 
are  allowed  to  operate,  nor  does  any  absurd  pride  of  profession,  or  clan* 
ishness  of  business,  bear  any  sway,  but  the  Order  is  open  to  men  of  all 
classes,  conditions  and  occupations  of  life,  who  meet  within  our  walls  on 
terms  of  perfect  and  well  cemented  equality. 

The  causes  of  objection  to  the  admission  of  a  proposed  candidate  are 
few  and  simple,  and  confined  to  those  whose  weight  is  allowed  in  every 
civilized  society.  If  the  candidate  be  impaired  in  health,  so  that  he  can- 
not take  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  Odd-Fellowship  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  perform  them,  he  certainly  cannot  expect  to  be 
admitted  to  a  position  where  he  can  claim  as  a  right,  those  privileges  of 
membership  which  are  based  on  reciprocation.  If  he  be  loose  in  principle 
or  stained  with  dishonesty  or  vice,  he  cannot  ask  to  be  adopted  in  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  have  bound  themselves  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  a  code  of  severe  and  exemplary  morality.  If  he  be  harsh  in  tem- 
per, and  unsocial  in  disposition,  he  can  claim  no  association  with  those 
who  esteem  a  well  ordered  and  equable  mind  as  the  basis  on  which  to 
found  the  cultivation  of  those  social  and  domestic  virtues  which  we  profess 
to  practice.  If  he  have  shown  himself  disposed  to  the  diffusion  of  slan- 
der, or  have  proved  treacherous  in  private  friendship,  or  regardless  of  the 
claims  of  truth  and  candor,  his  very  application  for  admission  into  our  Or- 
der would  be  an  insult  which  could  not  fail  of  being  properly  resented* 
And  in  order  to  afford  the  brethren  of  the  Order  an  ample  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate,  it  is  required  by  positive  rule 
that  he  shall  not  be  voted  for  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  week  from  the 
time  he  is  proposed,  nor  until  a  committee,  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  shall  have  reported  upon  his  application,  and  every  brother  has 
been  called  upon  openly  to  state  any  reasons  why  the  candidate  should! 
be  excluded ;  and  even  then,  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  affords  an  effective 
mode  of  expressing  his  opinion,  to  any  brother  who  has  causes  of  objection, 
on  which  decency  or  an  implied  obligation  of  honor  may  impose  silence. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  duties  which  Odd-Fellowship  assumes  and 
enjoins  ;  and  certainly  the  enforcement  of  these  and  their  kindred  virtues, 
and  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  privileges  of  the  Order  are  offered  to  all 
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respectable  men,  cannot  be  presented  in  any  light  as  good  causes  of  detrac- 
tion. But  the  objection  most  frequently  and  earnestly  urged  against  our 
Institution  is,  that  it  is  a  Secret  Society.  That  any  association  should 
in  this  enlightened  age  be  thought  worthy  of  utter  condemnation,  merely 
because  it  professes  to  have  secrets,  which  are  not  imparted  to  the  world 
at  large,  only  shows  that  communities  are  like  individuals  in  this,  that 
they  do  not  readily  out-grow  the  childish  superstitions  of  the  nursery,  and 
as  the  mature  man  will  sometimes  startle  at  his  own  shadow,  so  a  civilized 
community  will  bristle  with  horror  at  the  mention  of  a  catch-word  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  some  imaginary  chimera  that  brooded  over  its  in- 
fancy. The  instance  so  often  and  so  readily  adduced  from  history,  of  se- 
cret associations  whose  influences  were  inimical  to  liberty  and  knowledge, 
are  of  those  whose  purposes  were  not  only  unhallowed,  but  which  mingled 
the  bane  of  exclusiveness  in  their  very  origin  and  aims ;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason,  rather  than  because  they  were  secret,  that  they  were  fomidable  to 
the  interests  of  society.  Such  were  the  religious  mysteries  of  old  Pagan- 
ism, and  such  those  frequent  conspiracies  in  despotic  countries,  where  se- 
cret plans  of  usurpation  and  revenge  have  in  their  consummation  only 
shifted  power  from  one  oligarchy  to  another,  thereby  only  more  deeply 
aggravating  the  oppression  of  the  people,  by  substituting  the  rapacity  of 
new  tyrants  for  the  satiety  of  the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  all  history  is 
full  of  instances  of  secret  associations,  open  to  all  kindred  spirits,  whose 
aim  has  been  the  advancement  and  liberation  of  mankind,  and  whose  suc- 
cess has  been  equal  to  their  noble  purposes.  By  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  past  ages  of  the  world  have  been  those  of  darkness  and  oppression. 
In  such  ages  the  individual  man  can  do  nothing,  and  even  a  multitude  of 
men,  united  in  a  good  purpose,  could  accomplish  nothing  against  the  pow- 
er of  tyranny,  were  not  the  very  existence  of  their  association  a  secret, 
which  should  be  proclaimed  in  triumph  by  their  success,  or  expire  with 
them  on  the  scaffold.  In  such  associations  have  originated  the  most  glori- 
ous social  impulses  which  are  now  advancing  the  destinies  of  mankind  ; 
and  such  has  been  the  birth  of  moral  forces  whose  increasing  momentum 
will  continue  to  rush  onward,  producing  accumulating  results  of  good  as 
lasting  as  eternity.  Of  such  instances,  the  moral,  religious  and  political 
history  of  the  world  is  so  full,  that  it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  select 
illustrations  from  any  particular  age  or  nation. 

But  our  Order  is  not  liable  even  to  the  fanciful  objection  of  being  a  se- 
cret society,  properly  considered.  The  objects  which  Odd-Fellowship 
proposes  to  attain,  are  proclaimed  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  means 
which  it  uses  to  accomplish  those  ends.  The  Constitution,  By-Laws  and 
Rules  of  Order  of  the  several  lodges  are  printed  and  circulated  in  public, 
like  any  other  of  the  useful  treatises  of  the  day.  Catalogues  containing 
concise  histories  of  the  several  lodges,  with  the  names  of  members  and 
their  number,  are  readily  to  be  found ;  while  the  public  reports  of  the  an- 
nual conventions  of  the  Order  contain  exact  accounts  of  the  moneys  rais- 
ed, and  where  and  for  what  purpose  expended.  There  is  then  in  effect 
nothing  kept  secret  from  the  world,  except  the  business  transactions  of  the 
lodge,  and  the  initiation  of  its  members,  comprising  the  signs  and  tokens 
by  which  brethren  of  the  Order  who  are  strangers  may  recognize  each 
other.  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  the  Institution  of  Odd-Fellows  is 
no  more  liable  to  the  imputation  of  affecting  an  improper  secrecy  in  con- 
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ceaiing  the  details  of  its  private  business,  than  many  of  the  other  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  age,  or  than  most  well  regulated  private  families. 
Who  could  demand,  or  hope  that  good  would  result  from  the  exposure  of 
the  painful  secrets  of  pecuniary  and  other  embarrassment,  which  are  so 
often  canvassed  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties P  Or  what  good  purpose  could  be  attained  by  opening  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  discipline  of  a  Christian  Church  towards  its  members,  or  by 
unveiling  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  multitude  the  social  indulgences,  the 
trials  and  the  charities  of  a  private  family  ?  And  in  like  manner,  what 
motive  but  the  gratification  of  an  idle  and  most  unmanly  curiosity,  would 
seek  to  pry  into  the  private  business  of  our  Order,  to  ascertain  whose  ap- 
plications for  membership  were  rejected,  to  learn  on  whom  fell  the  cen- 
rare  or  discipline  of  the  lodge,  and  to  whose  necessities  were  extended 
the  hand  of  kindness  and  relief? 

Of  the  details  of  initiation  it  becomes  me  not  now  to  speak,  any  farther 
than  to  say  that  their  main  object  is  to  enforce  upon  the  candidate  the 
neat  moral  to  be  taught  from  the  circumstances  and  experience  of  human 
life,  to  impress  upon  him  the  value  of  the  real  and  the  true,  and  to  direct 
thought  and  action  to  their  proper  sphere,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of 
fife,  and  the  nearness  of  eternity.  To  teach  him  to  transfuse  into  actual 
practice  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion  whose  comprehensive  benevo- 
lence embraces  all  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  and  in  view  of  the 
abiding  presence  and  scrutiny  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose  existence 
and  attributes  are  recognized  as  the  source  of  all  goodness  and  the  bond 
of  all  union,  to  take  upon  himself  those  obligations  which  the  laws  of  the 
Order  require ;  obligations,  not  cemented  with  horrid  oaths,  nor  rendered 
impressive  by  fantastic  rites,  but  relying  for  their  virtue  upon  the  simp- 
lest pledge,  reverenced  alike  in  the  rudest  and  most  civilized  ages  of  the 
world.  And  the  signs  and  tokens  by  which  brethren  of  the  Order  may 
recognize  each  other,  and  the  possession  of  which  by  any  brother  is  a  sure 
certificate  that  he  has  been  tried  by  the  fraternity  and  approved  as  a  wor- 
thy Odd-Fellow,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence,  are 
designed  for  such  a  purpose  as  would  be  entirely  defeated  by  their  pub- 
licity, and  the  exposure  of  them  could  be  claimed  with  no  more  proprie- 
ty than  a  stranger  could  ask  that  a  letter  of  introduction  and  recommen- 
dation, won  by  the  confidence  and  esteem  conceded  to  long  and  tried  pro- 
bity, should  be  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perverted  to  the  use 
of  any  individual  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall. 

Nor  are  the  exercises  of  the  lodge  room  tainted  with  any  rude  indul- 
gence, but  the  social  and  moral  recreations  which  are  included  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Order,  are  free  from  the  imputation  of  boisterous  gaiety  or 
excessive  mirth,  while  every  thing  that  can  minister  to  the  indulgence  of 
physical  appetite,  with  the  single  exception  of  pure  cold  water,  is  carefully 
excluded  from  the  lodge  and  the  adjoining  rooms.  And  that  these  facts  in 
relation  to  the  business,  initiations  and  social  amusements  of  the  Order 
are  true,  is  well  attested  in  the  instance  of  thousands  of  Odd-Fellows,  the 
purity  and  gravity  of  whose  lives  forbid  the  indulgence  of  a  contrary  sup- 
position. 

Such,  then,  is  Odd-Fellowship,  and  Buch  the  principles  to  which  its 
members  stand  pledged:  principles,  whose  essence  is  embodied  in  the 
motto  of  our  Order.  "Friendship,  Love  and  Truth."  Friendship 
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—that  shields  from  reproach— averts  impending  danger— counsels  against 
evil— relieves  from  distress— defends  from  aspersion — assails  the  assailer, 
and  whose  very  wounds  are  faithful :  Lovs — whose  gentle  nature  adds 
fortitude  to  courage — whose  calm  endurance  presses  eagerly  forward 
where  even  friendship  falters — who  is  ready  to  be  sacrified  where  she  can- 
not save,  and  to  perish  by  the  blow  that  she  cannot  avert  from  others— and 
whose  self-devoting  heroism  reaches  the  sublime  of  all  that  imagination 
has  conceived  of  affection  and  beauty :  Truth — whose  severe  symmetry 
and  stainless  perfection,  joined  to  the  graces  of  her  sister  virtues— and 
without  whom  they  could  not  exist  even  in  a  poet's  fancy — blend  them 
into  one,  and  harmonize  with  them  in  the  realization  and  embodiment  of 
one,  "the  greatest  of  them  all,"  the  christian  grace  of  Charity. 

And  on  this  occasion,  the  first  anniversary  of  Genesee  Lodge,  we  are 
assembled  to  dedicate  this  Hall  to  these  principles,  and  to  the  Institution 
of  Odd-Fellows — to  these  principles  of  which  those  golden  links  are  a  fit- 
tins;  emblem,  and  their  unbroken  unity  a  symbol  of  that  bond  of  Charity 
which  binds  us  together  in  one  great  brotherhood  of  love,  and  in  maintain- 
ing which,  we  shall  best  serve  and  honor  that  beneficent  Being  whose 
very  essence  is  Love,  and  who  has  himself  pronounced  that  charity  em- 
bodies the  excellent  and  concentration  of  all  human  virtue.  Long  may 
these  hallowed  walls  remain  sacred  to  these  principles.  Long  may  the 
fires  on  these  altars  of  charity  burn  brightly  under  the  vestal  guardianship 
of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  May  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  still  sit  like 
a  household-god  on  this  hearth-stone  of  our  wide  extended  family,  and  the 
genius  of  active  benevolence  still  go  forth  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  afflicted  humanity.  May  those  bright  links  never  startle  tne  peaceful 
echoes  of  these  walls  with  the  sharp  clank  of  discord,  nor  this  dome  rever- 
brate  with  the  angry  voice  of  contention  and  dissent.  But  may  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Order  here  maintain  their  ascendency  and  continued  triumph, 
long  after  we,  their  humble  votaries,  shall  have  passed~away  forever,  and 
others,  more  worthy,  shall  stand  in  our  places ;  and  our  Institution  exist 
as  a  monument  of  peace  and  charity  in  this  our  wide  valley  of  the  Genesee, 
as  long  as  the  torrents  of  our  bright  river  leap  and  rush  from  their  birth- 
place on  the  mountain  ridge,  to  the  broad  bosom  of  Ontario,  where  their 
tumult  is  hushed  to  slumber  and  their  waters  lulled  to  rest! 


LINES, 

Bong  on  die  occasion  «f  laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  finrt  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  In  ScarbofOOfh 
1899.    By  Bro.  P.  8.  Ttioir  of  the  Rutland  Lodge,  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

Whin  Friendship,  Lots  and  Tbuth  combine 

To  act  a  noble  part, 
Who  would  not  join  the  grand  design 

With  ready  hand  and  heart  ? 
While  we  of  this  Odd-Fellows'  Hall 

The  first  foundation  lay, — 
We  long  to  see  the  rising  wall, 

And  the  completion  day. 
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Then  will  our  hearts  in  concord  beat 

And  joy  inspire  us  all, 
When  we  in  peace  can  freely  meet 

In  our  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  ! 
Then,  by  Divine  assistance,  we 

Will  act  a  Brother's  part, 
To  ease  each  Brother's  woes  we  see, 

And  cheer  the  drooping  heart. 

We'll  dry  the  tears  from  Widows'  eyes, 

And  guide  the  Orphan  youth, 
And  spread  abroad  the  gentle  ties 

Of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, 
Meanwhile  on  our  kind  friends  we  still 

For  some  small  help  must  call, 
And  pray  that  the  Almighty  will 

Bless  this  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  ! 


BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES. 

If  men  were  what  they  might  be,  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they 
most  certainly  were  destined  by  their  Creator  to  be — benevolent  and  cha- 
ritable, in  fact,  regarding  one  another  as  brothers  of  one  and  the  same 
great  family ;  if  they  were  Christians  in  fact,  and  not  merely  by  an  out- 
ward show,  external  pomp  and  matter  of  forms,  then  the  true  Paradise 
Lost  would  be  found  again  on  earth,  and  abundance,  happiness  and  vir- 
tue would  be  the  lot  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  human  family: 
where  poverty,  misery  and  crime  now  degrade  mankind,  and  fill  the  pag- 
es of  its  history  with  horrors  and  attrocities. 

Benevolence,  charity,  friendship,  &c.,  are  found  in  every  dictionary— 
but  not  in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  therefore  good  and  wise  men  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  separate  covenant  with  the  noble  view  to  maintain 
the  principles  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  at  least  among  themselves; 
and  to  practice  benevolence  and  charity  towards  mankind  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  towards  all  those,  who  would  become  members  of  their 
associations,  and  most  solemnly  promise  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance and  fulfilment  of  all  the  aforesaid  heavenly  principles  and  du- 
ties, and  to  do  unto  their  brethren  as  they  would  wish  their  brethren  to  do 
to  them. 

Thus,  many  centuries  ago,  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  that  of  Odd-FeL 
lows,  were  called  into  existence  by  the  aforesaid  stubborn  facts,  viz: — a 
general  want  of  benevolence,  charity,  friendship,  love  and  truth  in  the 
human  family  at  large;  and  I  greatly  err  if  both  Orders  have  not  done 
more  real  good  to  mankind,  than  most  people  are  aware  of  and  may  be 
willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  I  am  confident  that  no  worthy  member  of 
either  fraternity,  was  ever  found  and  left  in  distress.  I  have  seen  men  of 
different  nations,  languages  and  creed's,  members  of  the  aforesaid  frater- 
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nities ;  which  proves,  conclusively,  that  they  are  not  only  free  of  and  un- 
biased by  national  pride  and  clan  prejudices,  but  also  free  and  independ- 
ent of  religious  fanaticism  and  proscription — regarding  men  as  one  grand 
family,  whose  members  are  equally  entitled  to  as  great  a  share  of  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  this  world  as  their  intelligence  and  moral  virtues  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy.  The  existence  of  such  societies  and  the  creation 
of  similar  new  ones,  although  under  different  forms  and  denominations, 
proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  utility  of  the  former  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  latter;  because  benevolence  and  charity — friendship,  love  and 
truth,  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  individual  of  the  human  family;  and 
they  will  most  probably  disappear  entirely  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  if 
those  few  men,  in  whose  hearts  these  heavenly  virtues  are  yet  enshrined 
and  revered,  do  not  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  to  erect  new  temples  to 
them,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  benevolence  and  charity  are  not  on- 
ly taught,  but  also  practiced  in  reality. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  men  in  general  are  wanting  in  benevolence  and  char- 
ity towards  one  another,  and,  that  the  formation  of  societies  to  uphold  and 
exercise  these  noble  virtues,  at  least,  among  their  own  members,  has  be- 
come a  direful  necessity,  then  it  most  undoubtedly  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
and  well-disposed  men  to  join  either  one  of  the  above-mentioned  associa- 
tions of  old  standing,  known  to,  and  established  among  all  the  civilized 
nations  on  the  globe,  or  to  join  new  ones,  to  be  established  on  similar  prin- 
ciples and  with  similar  objects  in  view.  The  most  simple  and  shortest 
way  to  obtain  these  objects,  would  be,  according  to  my  humble  view  on 
the  subject,  to  join  one  or  the  other  of  the  aforesaid  fraternities,  and  in 
particular  for  every  individual  of  such  a  fluctuating  population  as  our's  now 
is,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  not  only  because  they  are  already  per- 
manently established  all  over  the  globe,  but  also  because  their  age  and 
long  standing  proves  evidently  that  they  have  answered  hitherto  and  will 
also  answer  in  future,  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  instituted. 

But  if  those,  who  are  better  pleased  with  something  new  and  untried, 
have  a  different  view  on  the  subject,  let  them  form  as  many  new  societies 
as  they  please,  but  for  heaven's  sake,  let  them  be  established  on  the  broad 
basis  of  true  benevolence  and  charity ;  accessible  to  all,  and  do  not  name 
them  after  a  certain  clod  of  earth  on  which  a  certain  clan  or  tribe  of  men 
chanced  to  be  born.  Such  narrow-hearted  and  clanish  names  are  in  di- 
rect opposition  not  only  to  true  philanthropy,  morality  and  republican  equa- 
lity, but  also  to  the  very  institutions  themselves. 

Receive  every  good  and  worthy  individual  of  the  human  family  as  a 
member  in  such  associations,  without  regard  to  where  he  drew  his  first 
breath.  The  true  philanthropist  regrets  to  see  the  people  of  these  United 
States  already  too  much  divided  and  subdivided  in  Yankees  and  South- 
erners, in  Middle  States  and  Western  men,  in  Democrats  and  Whigs,  in 
Abolitionists  and  Slaveholders,  and  God  only  knows  in  how  many  differ- 
ent religious  creeds,  tenets  and  denominations,  besides  political  and  local 
subdivisions.  We  live,  thank  God,  as  yet  in  a  republic  under  the  most 
philanthropic  form  of  government.  We  are  republicans  and  ought  to  act 
as  such.  We  must  be  but  one  people,  if  we  love  our  free  and  happy  in- 
stitutions and  desire  them  to  be  permanent,  and  a  legacy  to  our  descend- 
ants. We  must  be  but  one  people,  among  whom  the  question— WAof 
countryman  are  you?  ought  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.    We  are 
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ill  Americans,  one  and  all  without  distinction — some  by  birth  others  by 
adoption,  the  native  by  nativity,  the  foreigner  by  predilection  and  adop- 
tion. As  citizens  of  a  republic  we  ought  to  know,  acknowledge  and  as- 
pire to  no  other  distinctions  but  those  acquired  by  and  due  to  merit  alone. 
We  ought  to  respect  ourselves  as  republicans  too  high,  to  designate  eith- 
er ourselves,  our  fellow-citizens  or  any  of  our  institutions  or  associations, 
by  the  name  of  clan,  party,  religion  or  part  of  the  globe ;  we  ought  to  be 
but  one  people  in  all  our  efforts,  sympathies  and  aspirations;  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  Irish,  neither  German  nor  French — nothing  but  Americans. 

W.  S.  8. 


THE    PASTOR: 

A     TALE     OF     FRANCE 


BT    MRS.    O.    M.    tf&WYKR,    OF    RIW    YORK. 


In  Orleans,  an  inland  city  of  France  interesting  from  its  historical  remi- 
niscences, once  lived  a  venerable  clergyman  by  the  name  of  St  Aubyn. 
He  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  people,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached,  and  who  in  return  loved  him  and  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  tender 
and  affectionate  father.  Unselfish  in  his  character  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
it  had  been  the  daily  business  of  his  life  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  office,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted  and,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 
His  salary  though  by  no  means  large  was  vet  sufficient  not  only  for  his 
own  wants,  but  to  enable  him  also,  by  judicious  management,  to  perform 
an  amount  of  good  that  was  almost  incredible. 

He  was  a  protestant  in  his  faith,  but  without  family,  for  although  in  his 
youth  he  had  married  a  young  and  lovely  wife,  yet  the  union  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  of  long  continuance.  In  the  space  of  one  short  year  after  its 
consummation,  his  gentle  Louise,  together  with  her  infant  of  a  day,  had 
died  leaving  him  widowed  and  childless.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  delin- 
eate the  long  agony  endured  by  St.  Aubyn  at  this  sorrowful  and  unex- 
pected bereavement — it  would  be  but  a  thrice  told  tale !  Suffice  it  that 
kis  grief  was  deep  and  poignant ;  but  time,  the  softener  of  every  sorrow, 
at  length  alleviated  his,  and  although  he  could  never  again  feel  the  wish 
to  renew  the  marriage  tie,  he  was  not  long  without  channels  into  which  to 
pour  the  strong  and  full  tide  of  his  affections.  Pity,  the  handmaid  of  love, 
was  his  constant  and  abiding  guest,  and  hand  in  hand  with  her,  we  went 
forth  comforting,  consoling,  and  relieving,  wherever  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune were  to  be  found.  When  his  own  means  were  insufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  he  by  his  simple  and  touching  eloquence  so  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  rich,  that  there  was  not  a  family  in  his  whole  parish  who 
needed  aid  and  received  it  not.  The  sick  were  faithfully  nursed,  the 
were  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  widowed  and  orphaned  so  kindly 
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cared  for,  that  they  forgot  their  sorrows  and  bereavements,  and  grew  cheer- 
ful beneath  the  sunshine  of  renewed  hope  and  prosperity.  So  the  pastor's 
life  went  on  in  one  long  scene  of  peace  and  contentment.  Years  stole 
over  him  as  gently  as  summer  shadows  steal  over  the  waving  grass,  and 
the  sun  of  his  life  promised  to  go  down  in  unclouded  beauty. 

But  to  the  good  man — he  who  has  a  feeling  beart  beating  in  his  bosom, 
life  cannot  be  all  sunshine ;  there  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
of  necessity  come  many  sorrowful  days.  So  it  was  with  St.  Aubyn ;  and 
a  change  was  about  to  pass  over  the  placid  calm  of  his  lot,  which  required 
all  the  fortitude  and  resignation  which  can  animate  the  christian's  heart 
to  support  him  under  the  trial.  A  frightful  and  contagious  disease  broke 
out  in  Orleans  and  raged  with  uncontrollable  fury  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  Bidding  defiance  to  all  medical  skill,  it  attacked  every  class  of  the 
community,  sweeping  alike  unsparingly  over  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Fear  crept  into  the  hearts  of  the  strongest  and  the 
bravest,  until  like  the  veriest  cowards,  they  shrunk  trembling  from  the 
contact  of  their  nearest  friends,  and  in  the  secrecy  of  their  chambers  vain- 
ly sought  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  destroyer ;  for,  as  in  the  days  when 
the  last  dread  plague  passed  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  in  those  days  of 
terror,  there  was  scarce  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.  Most  of 
those  whose  means  enabled  them  to  do  so,  fled  from  their  houses  and  en- 
deavoured to  save  their  lives  by  seeking  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  some  moun- 
tain solitude,  or  dwelling  remote  from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  crowd- 
ed and  unclean  city.  But  for  the  poor  and  destitute  there  was  no  such 
resource :  money  was  imperiously  necessary  for  such  a  removal — money 
which  they  had  no  means  of  procuring,  and  naught  was  left  for  them  but 
to  remain  and  die. 

Among  the  parishioners  of  St.  Aubyn,  as  was  then  the  case  with  most 
protestant  societies  of  France,  the  rich  were  far  less  numerous  than  the 
poor ;  most  of  them  earning  their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  toil,  and  few 
having  any  means  reserved  for  a  season  of  emergency.  Those  who  had, 
profited  by  their  good-fortune  and  fled ;  those  who  had  not,  sat  sullenly 
down  to  await  the  visitation  of  the  destroyer,  and  on  these  the  plague  fell 
with  the  most  frightful  violence. 

Then  it  was  that  the  virtues  of  the  good  pastor  shone  out  in  all  their 
native  brilliancy.  With  none  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  labors,  with 
none  to  cheer  him  in  his  hours  of  fearful  trial, — hours  when  his  heart  was 
well-nigh  fainting  with  despair,  alone,  unaided  and  unencouraged,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  mission  of  mercy,  from  which  the  boldest  shrunk  aghast 
No  toils  or  watches  however  great  or  protracted  could  weary  him,  no  ter- 
rors of  the  pestilence  could  daunt  him,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly 
on  his  one  great  object,  he  passed  continually  from  house  to  house,  now 
administering  the  cooling  draught,  now  smoothing  the  weary  pillow,  and 
now  offering  up  the  last  prayer  at  the  couch  of  the  parting  soul!— every 
where  when  most  needed,  and  every  where  comforting,  consoling  and  re- 
lieving. No  means  within  his  power  were  left  unemployed  by  which  he 
could  nope  to  alleviate  the  agonies,  and  soften  the  horrors  of  the  fearful 
scene.  Business,  save  that  of  the  pawn-broker,  the  coffin-maker  and  the 
grave-digger,  had  totally  ceased ;  money,  now  that  the  rich  were  gone, 
was  a  thing  almost  unknown,  and  want  soon  added  its  stings  to  the  terrors 
of  the  plague.     Wherever  he  went,  St.  Aubyn  carried  with  him  food  and 
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medicine,  and  even  clothing,  while  his  kindness  soothed  and  his  courage 
strengthened  the  last  hours  of  the  miserable  sufferer. 

So  days  and  weeks  went  by — the  means  of  the  pastor  were  fast  fading 
away,  and  still  the  pestilence  abated  not.  He  sold  all  his  valuables,  he 
sacrificed  his  books,  he  parted  with  every  household  utensil  which  he 
could  possibly  spare,  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  wretched 
victims  around  him,  until  all  was  at  last  gone,  and  he  felt  that  the  sorest 
need  was  yet  to  come.  Gaunt  famine  now  stalked  hand  in  hand  with  dis- 
ease, and  the  good  shepherd  beheld  his  flock  falling  around  him,  like 
leaves  that  had  been  nipped  by  an  untimely  frost.  He  heard  the  cries  of 
those  who  had  no  helper,  and  despair  for  a  time  took  hold  of  him.  But 
he  called  on  that  God  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  voice  of  supplication, 
and  he  was  not  unanswered.  Peace  like  a  dove  once  more  descended 
upon  his  fainting  spirit,  and  a  new  dawn  of  hope  seemed  suddenly  opened 
before  him. 

He  remembered  having  recently  heard  of  a  retired  seaman  who  resid- 
ed not  far  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  who  was  reputed  to  be  immensely 
wealthy.  He  had  been  for  years  commander  of  his  own  vessel,  and  had 
made  many  prosperous  voyages  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  until  finally 
having  amassed  a  fortune  that  would  satisfy  the  most  boundless  ambition, 
he  withdrew  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  sea  and  settled  down  in 
Orleans  with  the  intention  of  spending  there  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
But  many  as  were  the  attractions  of  his  wealth,  he  was  a  man  with  whom 
few  of  the  virtuous  and  respectable  dared  to  associate.  Violent  and  reck- 
less in  his  temper,  dissolute  in  his  habits,  and  vulgar  and  profane  in  his 
language,  he  was  insolent  and  repulsive  to  all  and  conciliating  with  none. 
Rumor  had  of  late  also  more  than  whispered  that  he  was  a  successful 
gamester,  and  that  his  nights  were  generally  spent  in  the  unholy  orgies 
of  the  gambling  house  and  the  brothel.  Why  he  fled  not  from  the  city 
when  others  did  so,  it  might  be  hard  to  tell ;  but  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  asserted  that  in  no  other  place  could  he  have  found  such  op 
portunities  for  indulging  in  his  profligate  and  infamous  habits  as  there* 
Certain  it  is  that  whatever  might  have  been  his  motives  for  remaining 
where  death  was  stalking  abroad  in  his  most  hideous  forms,  his  lawless 
and  debasing  life  furnished  ample  grounds  for  the  worst  suspicions. 

Unpromising  as  this  source  might  appear,  it  had  no  sooner  occurred  to 
St.  Aubyn  than  he  determined,  although  a  total  stranger,  to  avail  himself 
of  it  and  appeal  to  him.  He  was  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity, for,  vile  and  corrupt  as  the  world  may  be,  he  still  had  faith  that 
there  is  no  heart  so  utterly  hardened  and  encased  in  sin,  as  to  have  no 
point  by  which  it  may  be  reached  and  melted.  Accordingly  he  proceed- 
ed early  in  the  morning  to  the  dwelling  of  Moriere, — for  by  this  name  was 
the  nabob  known — and,  announcing  himself  to  the  servant  in  attendance 
as  a  clergyman  who  wished  to  speak  with  Monsieur  Moriere,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance,  awaites  at  the  door  his  answer.  The  servant 
carried  in  his  message,  but  instantly  returned  with  the  refusal  of  his  mas- 
ter to  receive  him.  But  St.  Aubyn  was  not  to  be  thus  rebuffed.  He  forced 
his  way  into  the  hall  and  utterly  refused  to  leave  the  house  without  hav- 
ing first  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  servant,  equally  respecting 
the  sanctity  <  f  the  surplice,  and  fearing  the  wrath  of  his  licentious  master 
knew  not  what  to  do,  but  finally  after  long  contention,  and  much  running 
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too  and  fro,  he  succeeded  in  wringing  an  ungracious  permission  from  Mo- 
riere  to  admit  the  clergyman  to  his  presence. 

As  St  Aubyn  entered  the  dressing-room  of  the  nabob,  he  found  him 
in  his  morning-gown  and  lying  at  length  upon  a  luxuriant  couch.  He  had 
but  just  returned  from  a  night  of  dissipation  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  haunts, 
and  appeared  morose  and  surly.  His  eyes  were  blood-shot,  his  face  in- 
flamed, and  his  whole  appearance  indicated  that  he  was  suffering  under 
the  morning  horrors  following  a  night  of  debauch.  Instead  of  inviting  his 
visitor  to  be  seated,  he  lay  insolently  staring  him  in  the  face,  seemingly 
determined,  since  obliged  to  admit  him  against  his  will,  that  the  interview 
should  be  as  embarrassing  and  uncomfortable  to  him  as  possible.  But  the 
heart  of  the  good  minister  was  too  full  of  his  subject,  to  be  daunted  by  any 
coldness  or  personal  disrespect,  and  without  waiting  or  even  caring  tor  an 
invitation  he  at  once  opened  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  delineated  in 
glowing  language  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  plague,  he  described  the 
touching  scenes  of  distress  which  he  daily  and  hourly  witnessed,  he  told 
of  all  the  fearful  miseries  in  which  so  many  unfortunate  beings  were  in- 
volved, and  besought  him  with  folded  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  to  yield 
them  that  relief  which  they  so  much  needed,  and  which  he  was  so  well 
able  to  afford.  But  he  was  addressing  a  man  whose  sensibilities  had 
been  too  long  blunted  by  licentiousness  to  be  easily  awakened  by  any 
appeal,  and  his  tears  and  prayers  were  met  by  only  scorn  and  invective, 
until  drawing  a  small  coin  from  his  purse,  Moriere  angrily  threw  it  to- 
wards him,  and,  without  respect  either  for  his  gray  hairs,  the  sacredness 
of  his  office,  or  the  holy  and  disinterested  purpose  of  his  visit,  fiercely 
execrated  the  impertinence  which  had  led  him  to  intrude  upon  him  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour.  Stung  with  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  St. 
Aubyn  felt  for  a  moment  that  his  hopes  had  been  utterly  in  vain,  and  his 
heart  well-nigh  gave  way ;  but  the  prayers,  the  groans,  the  despairing 
cries  of  his  starving  flock  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  feeling  that 
for  their  sakes  he  could  endure  every  thing  but  failure,  he  returned  once 
more  to  the  attempt.  He  used  every  weapon  which  can  reach  the  human 
heart ;  he  caressed,  he  flattered,  he  implored,  but  so  far  from  yielding  to 
the  almost  frantic  appeals  of  the  benevolent  minister,  the  obdurate  and 
hard-hearted  gamester  became  furious.  He  sprang  from  his  couch  and, 
suddenly  raising  his  arm,  his  clenched  fist  fell  on  the  cheek  of  the  gray- 
haired  old  man  with  a  force  which  sent  him  reeling  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

Stunned  and  dizzy  at  the  shameful  blow,  the  insulted  pastor  was  for  a 
moment  nearly  insensible ;  but  quickly  recovering,  with  all  the  calmness 
and  gentleness  of  a  minister  of  peace  he  again  approached  the  ruthles3 
insulter.  "That  was  for  me!"  said  he  with  a  smile  that  might  have  be- 
come an  angel,  "now  what  have  you  to  give  to  my  poor!" 

This  was  too  much — the  mingled  simplicity,  magnanimity  and  great- 
ness of  this  reply,  touched  a  chord  in  the  breast  of  the  profligate  gamester 
that  for  years  had  forgotten  to  vibrate !  For  a  moment  he  gazed  like  one 
stupified  into  the  face  of  St.  Aubyn,  when  all  the  pride  and  sternness  of 
his  heart  gave  way ;  and  suddenly  seizing  his  hand,  he  knelt  at  his  feet 
and  implored  his  forgiveness  for  the  outrage  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
As  may  be  easily  imagined,  he  who  could  for  the  sake  of  others  bear  so 
much  would  not  be  slow  to  forgive,  and  as  St.  Aubyn  freely  pronounced 
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a  pardon  upon  him,  Meniere,  the  hardened  profligate,  the  gamester  and 
the  debauchee,  wept  like  the  weakest  child*  He  arose  to  his  feet  and 
opening  a  casket  which  stood  near,  he  intreated  the  minister  to  take  all — 
all  his  ill-gotten  gains  and  do  with  them  as  God  directed ! 

What  a  moment  of  mingled  joy,  triumph  and  gratitude  for  the  devoted 
pastor!     Joy  that  the  means  of  saving  his  flock  from  starvation  were  pro- 


videntially placed  in  his  hands — triumph  that  the  heart  of  the  obdurate 
and  hardened  sinner  was  at  length  melted,  and  gratitude  at  the  unexpect- 
ed munificence  of  the  gift; 

The  casket  contained  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  with  this  the  good  pastor  was  enabled  to  scatter  comfort  and  plenty 
throughout  his  whole  flock.  A  blessing  seemed  to  follow  it.  A  sudden 
frost  appeared  and  the  pestilence  was  stayed.  The  inhabitants  returned 
once  more  to  the  city,  but  many  of  them  to  find  the  last  remnant  of  their 
property  destroyed.  Then  it  was  that  St.  Aubyn  became  convinced  that 
(he  change  in  the  character  of  Moriere  was  radical  and  complete.  He  re- 
turned no  more  to  the  gaming-table  or  the  house  of  debauch,  but  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  minister  of  love,  he  devoted  his  whole  income 
to  purposes  of  benevolence.  He  re-established  the  ruined  tradesmen  in 
business;  he  gave  employment  to  the  artizan  and  laborer;  he  administer- 
ed relief  to  the  widow,  and  supported  and  educated  the  orphan,  and  was 
now  as  famed  for  his  benevolence  and  virtue  as  he  had  formerly  been  for 
his  profligacy  and  vice. 

Of  the  subsequent  life  of  either  St.  Aubyn  or  Moriere  little  is  positively 
known ;  but  tradition  speaks  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Moriere,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  plague  of  Orleans,  founded  a  society  in  that  city,  of 
which  he  was  many  years  the  principal  leader,  and  which  he  during  his 
life-time,  as  well  as  at  his  death,  rjchlv  endowed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  accounts  of  this  institution  which  have  been  preserved,  are  so 
vague  and  indefinite.  They  merely  state  that  after  its  commencement  it 
rapidly  increased,  until  it  embraced  an  immense  number  within  its  bord- 
ers. That  its  members  were  generally  a  harmless  people,  remarkable  for 
their  benevolence  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  all  those  who  died  within  its  pale ;  but  that  it  was  looked  upon  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  followed  with  a  most  unrelenting  persecution  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  nobility  of  Orleans,  and  with  ridicule  by  others.  Asa  mark  of 
their  contempt  for  its  principles  and  patrons,  this  latter  class  of  the  nobi- 
lity bestowed  upon  the  society  the  appellation  of  "  Les  Compagnous-Ci- 
zarre."  This  name  at  first  given  as  a  badge  of  disgrace,  was  soon  adopt- 
ed by  the  society  as  its  proper  appellation,  and  by  this  was  it  ever  after- 
wards known* 

Since  the  period  in  which  the  foregoing  incidents  took  place,  nearly 
two  centuries  have  gone  by,  and  whether  any  remnant  of  the  society 
"Les  Compagnxms-Cizarre"  still  exists,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  numbered 
only  among  the  things  that  were,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  yet  it  would  be 
an  interesting  inquiry,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  name,  a  pertinent 
one,  whether  this  society  was  not  the  original  foundation  of  Odd- Fellow- 
ship in  Europe.  This  inquiry  could,  however,  at  present  be  guided  only 
By  mere  surmises;  the  subject  is  therefore  left  in  all  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  was  found. 
9 
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THE  WHITE  STEED  OF  THE  PRAIRIE." 


IT  CORNELIA,  OF    BALTIMORE  COTHTY. 


List,  list,  to  the  tramp  of  the  prairie's  "white  steed," 
As  with  phantom-like  fieetness  he  baffles  the  speed 
Of  huntsman  and  trapper,  who  toil,  but  in  vain, 
To  cross  his  wild  path,  as  he  scours  the  plain. 

No  Mexican  rider  the  "lasso"  has  thrown 
O'er  his  proudly  arch'd  neck,  as  he  courses  alone ; 
No  curb  from  his  lip  the  white  foam  hath  e'er  cast, 
But  free  as  the  eagle,  he  bounds  o'er  the  waste. 

On  the  prairie's  broad  bosom  no  barriers  rise ; 

Now  heaving  like  ocean,  now  placid  it  lies : 

O'er  its  green  waves  he  shoots  like  the  star  of  the  night- 

For  a  moment  it  gleams,  then  is  lost  to  the  sight. 

Swift,  swift,  the  bold  huntsman  and  race-horse  so  fleet, 
Pursue  with  an  ardour  which  knows  not  defeat; 
But  vain  are  their  efforts  to  gain  the  fair  meed 
Of  laurels  thus  won  from  the  prairie's  "white  steed.' 


» 


The  wild  barb  of  the  desert  on  Araby's  plain, 
Subdued,  yields  his  neck,  and  submits  to  the  rein: 
He  follows  his  leader,  and  lovingly  bends, 
To  meet  his  caress,  the  most  faithful  of  friends. 

But  no  hand  shall  controul  the  proud  steed  of  the  West; 
In  nature's  own  freedom  he  springs  from  his  rest — 
With  wide-spreading  nostril,  and  sinewy  frame, 
Which  knows  not  oppression — which  art  cannot  tame. 

Long,  long,  shalt  thou  traverse  the  far-stretching  plain, 
No  hand  shall  lay  grasp  on  thy  silvery  mane ; 
Still,  still,  shalt  thou  range,  unincumbered  and  free, 
No  bondage,  white  steed  of  the  prairie,  for  thee ! 


ASSOCIATION. 


The  necessities  and  weaknesses  of  man,  if  not  the  very  instincts  of  his 
nature,  have  led  him  in  every  age  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  fellows,  in  order 
to  overcome  by  a  combined  effort  difficulties  insurmountable  to  a  sfngle 
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arm.  This  necessity  and  weakness  originated  the  principle  of  association, 
or  at  least  gave  opportunity  for  the  developement  of  the  natural  instinct  in 
which  it  has  its  foundation.  By  them  it  has  been  sustained,  perpetuated 
and  enlarged  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation  until  it  has  become  the  "lever 
that  moves  the  world."  If  we  might  be  allowed  a  supposition,  it  would 
be,  that  associations  commenced  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Individuals 
found  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  or  beset  with  dangers,  which 
single  and  alone  they  could  not  resist  or  overcome,  and  they  were  thus  led 
to  form  alliances  with  others  for  interest  or  defence.  Having  found  it  ea- 
sy by  a  united  effort  to  overcome  an  enemy  or  or  meet  and  obviate  a  diffi- 
culty, they  naturally  enough  sought  to  extend  their  power  by  extending 
the  circle  of  their  associated  action.  As  in  all  associations  some  must 
lead  and  others  follow,  so,  the  directing  power  began  to  concentrate,  and 
ambition  and  avarice  would  turn  the  principle  to  their  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement Thus  thrones  were  built  and  nations  established,  and  thus 
what  originated  in  man's  weakness  came  to  be  his  greatest  power,  in  fact 
the  source  of  all  human  glory.  The  greatest  nation,  the  most  mighty  em- 
pire the  world  ever  saw,  is  but  an  association  of  individuals,  and  associat- 
ed too,  because  of  their  own  individual  weakness.  So  of  the  greatest 
monarch  that  ever  lived;  he  is  in  himself  feeble  as  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  and  he  owes  all  his  power  to  the  single  fact,  that  chance,  acci- 
dent, fortune,  or  the  energies  of  his  own  mind,  have  placed  him  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  could  associate  his  fellow-creatures,  and  give  direction  to 
their  united  efforts.  We  look  back  and  gaze  at  an  Alexander,  who  strode 
in  the  might  of  his  power  over  the  oriental  hemisphere,  and  caused  an  ab- 
ject world  to  bow  down  and  do  him  reverence.  We  talk  of  his  mighty 
deeds,  and  his  glorious  victories,  as  if  he  was  a  god  sent  down  to  shake 
the  earth  with  his  single  hand.  But  it  is  not  so.  He  was  but  one  man, 
and  of  himself  feeble  as  others.  He  was  the  mere  centre  around  which 
gathered  the  power  of  others,  rendered  great  only  by  association.  By  for- 
tune, or  if  you  please  by  his  own  talents  he  became  the  leader  of  others, 
and  was  able  to  combine,  associate  and  direct  their  action,  and  hence  all 
his  greatness.  The  mighty  deeds  attributed  to  him  were  done  for  him  by 
the  united  and  associated  action  of  others.  It  was  not  Alexander  alone 
that  conquered  the  world.  But  it  was  Alexander  associated  with  his  fel- 
low-men. 

So  of  Napoleon,  upon  whom  the  world  looks  as  a  huge  Colossus,  tow- 
ering far  above  the  stature  of  men,  and  to  whom  crowns  were  toys,  and 
kings  but  humble  subjects.  We  gaze  at  his  deeds  and  call  him  great. 
And  so  he  was,  but  not  of  himself  alone.  Quite  likely  there  were  a  thous- 
and soldiers  in  his  camp  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been  an  overmatch 
for  him  in  single  combat.  But  he  acquired  (no  matter  how)  the  ability 
to  combine  and  direct  the  united  action  of  others,  and  to  this  he  owes  his 
greatness.  The  real  power  by  which  his  victories  were  won,  and  his  name 
made  a  terror  to  the  dominions  of  the  earth,  was  in  the  stout  hearts  and 
strong  arms  of  the  men  of  France.  It  was  scattered  all  abroad  over  her 
vine-clad  hills  and  through  her  sunny  vales.  Napoleon  could  call  out 
that  power,  give  it  form  and  body  by  association,  and  direct  its  movements. 
He  could  do  no  more.  Behold  him  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  the  idol  of 
his  country  and  the  wonder  of  the  age.  The  young  men  of  France  with 
light  hearts  and  sinewy  arms  rush  to  his  standard,  and  ten  thousand  swords 
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leap  from  their  scabbards  and  flash  together  in  sunlight  at  his  word.  All 
Europe  trembles  at  the  nodding  of  his  plume  or  the  neighing  of  his  war- 
steed.  But  look  at  him  again,  and  he  is  pining  in  solitude  and  in  silence 
on  the  lonely  rocks  of  "sea-girt  Helena."  He  is  the  same  Napoleon  still. 
His  intellect  is  as  capacious,  his  arm  as  strong,  and  in  himself  all  that  he 
ever  was.  But  he  can  no  longer  command  the  associated  action  of  others, 
and  like  Sampson  shorn  of  his  locks,  he  is  helpless  as  a  little  child  and 
none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.  This  is  Napoleon  alone.  That 
was  Napoleon  associated  with  his  fellow-man. 

So  of  our  own  beloved  Washington.     We  sing  his  praises,  and  laud 
his  name,  who  in  comparative  poverty  and  weakness,  met  and  conquered 
the  most  mighty  nation  of  the  earth.    We  would  not  pluck  one  laurel  from 
his  brow,  nor  take  one  star  from  that  crown  of  honor,  that  an  admiring 
world  has  so  justly  awarded  him.    But  we  love  his  name  because  it  is 
associated  with  our  country,  and  truth  bids  us  remember  that  the  real 
power,  by  which  the  victory  of  our  freedom  was  won,  was  in  the  indomi- 
table spirits  and  iron  nerves  of  those  dauntless  men,  who  hung  their  sick- 
les upon  the  wall,  and  left  their  ploughs  in  the  furrow  at  the  call  of  their 
country ;  associated  for  its  defence,  made  Washington  their  leader,  and 
with  one  heart  and  with  one  mind  fought  by  his  side,  or  died  together  in 
the  breach.    It  was  the  principle  of  associated  action,  devoted  to  a  glori- 
ous cause,  and  its  fruits  we  are  this  day  reaping.    By  this  all  human  pro- 
gress and  improvement  have  been  effected.    The  barbarian,  wandering 
in  nature' 8  wilds,  plucking  the  fruits  as  they  grow,  or  destroying  the  game 
for  his  meat,  and  quenching  his  thirst  with  the  waters  of  the  gurgling  rill, 
may  furnish  the  poet  with  a  theme  for  a  pean  to  the  Goddess  of  Natural 
Liberty;  but  be  will  be  a  barbarian  still,  and  his  children  after  him,  will 
roam  over  the  same  uncultivated  wastes,  and  sleep  in  the  same  caves  and 
dens,  until  they  learn  to  associate  with  others  and  combine  their  efforts 
for  mutual  good.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  march  of  improvement 
commence.     Then,  and  not  before,  will  green  fields  smile  where  the 
dense  forest  stood,  and  cheerful,  glad  voices  be  heard  where  now  the  wild 
beast  howls  and  seeks  his  prey.     Rome  in  her  glory,  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  nations,  was  but  one  vast  association,  and  robber  as  she  was,  she 
derived  all  her  glory  from  the  circumstance  that  she  could  concentrate  the 
power  of  her  millions  in  strong  and  resolute  action  to  a  given  end.     So  of 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  their  works.     Stupendous  as  those  works 
must  have  been,  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  weakness  of  man  alone, 
and  his  power  when  organized  and  associated  with  others.    Wonderful 
and  almost  incredible  to  an  individual  are  these  works. 

A  solitary  traveller,  as  he  stands  upon  some  pyramid  of  old,  whose  top 
like  the  brow  of  a  huge  mountain  is  reared  high  towards  heaven,  and 
whose  giant  form  sits  amid  solitude  and  ruin,  may  well  wonder  how  hu- 
man power  could  raise  that  mighty  pile,  which  seems  like  an  attempt  to 
rival  the  eternal  hills  moulded  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  himself.  But 
let  him  go  back  through  the  dusk  of  ages  past,  and  he  shall  see  that  soli- 
tude thronged  with  active  life.  The  hum  of  busy  workmen,  the  click  of 
ten  thousand  hammers,  and  the  creaking  of  pondrous  engines  shall  break 
upon  the  ear  and  the  principle  of  Association  shall  reveal  a  power  which 
laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  is  fully  adequate  to  rear  that  massive  struc- 
ture, which  has  stood  through  long  ages  the  wonder  of  the  world.    Though 
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the  name  of  the  builder  has  perished  with  the  marble  on  which  it  was 
sculptured,  yet,  the  work  remains;  and  grand,  solemn  and  silent  it  sits 
there,  a  memento  of  the  past,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  worn  and  wasted  mon- 
ument, at  an  unknown  grave,  to  herald  the  glory  though  it  cannot  tell  the 
name  of  him  that  sleeps  at  its  base.  It  was  built  by  the  power  of  associ- 
ated action,  perhaps  by  the  weakest  of  all  action  of  this  kind,  that  which 
is  compulsory.     Such  is  the  power  of  the  principle. 

It  may  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times  that 
whereas  mad  ambition,  pride  and  avarice  have  hitherto  wielded  most  suc- 
cessfully the  power  of  this  principle,  benevolence  has  at  length  commenc- 
ed the  manifestations  of  its  power,  and  is  gathering  her  forces  and  must-4 
ering  her  armies  for  a  mighty  effort  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
oppressed,  down-trodden,  and  suffering  humanity.  The  tempest  of  war 
is  not  now  the  signal  for  men  to  associate,  that  they  may  go  out  with  a 
stronger  hand — to  win  laurels  in  the  tented  field,  to  strew  the  ground  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain,  and  fill  the  earth  with  widows  and  orphans.  But 
the  wail  of  suffering  man  is  borne  upon  the  air  of  heaven ;  it  strikes  upon 
the  listening  ear,  it  thrills  through  every  artery,  and  vibrates  upon  every 
nerve  of  the  great  soul  of  humanity,  and  brings  out  the  earnest  question, 
what  can  be  done  to  afford  relief?  Happily  the  world  is  beginning  to  find 
an  answer  in  the  great  principle  of  associated  action — a  principle  akin  to 
omnipotence  itself,  but  hitherto  too  often  employed  to  extend  the  empire 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  this  principle  our  Order  is  founded,  in  its 
power  it  has  done  much.  Let  the  bonds  of  union  be  strengthened,  and 
their  lines  extended,  and  we  shall  go  on  to  new  and  more  glorious  con- 
quests, i.  d.  w. 


PRINCIPLES,  END  AND  AIM  OF  ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


BT    BKO,     O.    8.    OAR1,    OK    C  Ift  C  I  If  If  A  T  I,  l>  II  I  O** 


Brother  Odd-Fellows  : 

By  a  resolution  of  this  lodge  the  N.  G.  is  requested  to  deliver  a 
lecture  upon  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  benevolent  and  humane  motives  of  our  beloved  Order,  I  have 
cheerfully  undertaken  the  task;  although  fully  aware  of  my  own  incapa- 
bility to  do  that  justice  to  the  subject  which  its  great  importance  demands. 
I  am,  therefore,  far  from  the  presumption  that  in  this  effort  I  shall  convey 
information  to  you,  and  farther  yet,  from  reminding  you  of  your  duties  as 
Odd-Fellows.  Allow  me  to  give  you  only  my  ideas  and  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  principles  and  primitive  aim  of  our  Order.  Feel- 
ing my  inefficiency  to  do  this  properly  I  console  myself  with  the  hope, 
that  you  will  indulge  me  herein,  and  that  my  want  of  skill  will  be  balanc- 
ed by  the  good- will  and  high  regard  which  warms  my  breast  for  the  Order. 
Like  all  wise  men  of  former  ages,  the  founders  of  our  beloved  institu- 


*  Delivered  before  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  4,  on  Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  1, 1843.    Obtained  at  the  re 
quest  of  a  committee  of  the  lodge  for  publication  in  the  Covenant. 
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tion  have  laid  great  meaning  in  a  few  words,  and  by  choosing  "Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth"  as  our  cardinal  motto,  have  indicated  plainly  and 
distinctly  in  what  the  principles  and  aims  of  our  Order  consist.  At  the 
first  glance  of  these  three  words  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  are  those 
of  the  most  general  meaning,  and  therefore  are  liable  to  be  variously  un- 
derstood ;  but  by  reflecting  upon  the  peculiar  combination  of  this  motto, 
and  considering  each  of  the  three  terms  separately,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
that  they  point  out  the  very  special  principles  and  aims  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, besides  inculcating  all  those  principles  which  we,  like  all  virtuous 
men,  ought  to  cherish. 

•  Friendship,  as  the  first  term  of  the  trio,  must  be  the  first  link  in  the 
duties  of  Odd-Fellows.  As  such  we  must  be  bound  together  by  that  sen- 
timent, that  feeling,  which  arises  out  of  a  common  sympathy  and  congrui- 
ty  of  character,  prompting  us  to  act  towards  each  other  without  interest, 
and  making  sacrifices  of  every  description.  Friendship,  at  the  head  of 
our  motto,  does  not  mean  that  superficial  friendship  as  generally  seen  and 
practised  among  men  of  the  common  world,  meaning  nothing  more  than 
being  acquainted  with  and  avoiding  the  pain  of  giving  offence  to  the  be- 
friended object.  No!  the  friendship  here  meant  is  of  a  nobler  growth;  it 
aims  at  the  assistance  and  improvement  of  the  befriended  object  in  every 
respect;  faults  seen  it  strives  to  correct  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
object  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  regard,  as  without  these,  friendship  can- 
not exist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  what  is  synonymous  with 
brotherly  love.  Such  a  one  rejoices  in  prosperity  and  cheers,  consoles 
and  assists  in  adversity.  For  few  are  the  pleasures  that  we  can  sincere- 
ly and  honorably  enjoy  without  the  participation  of  others.  But  as  friend- 
ship is  produced  by  a  feeling  of  regard  and  esteem,  hence  the  duty  of 
Odd-  Fellows  so  to  act  as  to  draw  forth  and  merit  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Order.  This  once  obtained  friendship  soon  follows, 
and  time  which  weakens  almost  all  other  powers  and  qualities,  has  a  con- 
trary effect  upon  this — the  longer  it  lasts  the  stronger  it  grows.  But  in 
another  respect  is  it  necessary  that  such  should  be  the  friendship  found 
in  the  hearts  of  Odd-Fellows.  Very  correctly  has  this  term  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  motto — Friendship,  Love  and  Truth — indicating,  that  if 
we  will  at  all  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  other  principles  of  the  Order, 
we  at  first  must  arrive  at  and  practice  those  principles  which,  finding  ap- 
plication amongst  ourselves,  bind  us  together  by  an  inseparable  bond  of 
reciprocal  feeling,  forming  a  union  which  will  withstand  the  rudest  blasts, 
and  not  be  changed  by  the  severest  shocks  of  adversity.  For  the  heart 
that  is  not  warmed  by  love  and  true  friendship  is  not  capable  of  expand- 
ing to  very  great  and  exalted  sentiments ;  it  cannot  feel  the  generous  glow 
of  affection,  benevolence  and  charity. 

Without  this  kind  of  friendship — without  fraternal  affection,  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  a  helping  hand  and  cheering  heart,  particularly  away  from 
home,  to  which  every  Odd-Fellow  is  entitled  and  which  he  also  claims. 
Cold  and  chilling  comes  that  assistance,  that  help  which  is  tendered  mere- 
ly in  consequence  of  certain  laws,  and  not  arising  out  of  brotherly  love. 
Without  true  friendship  it  is  not  possible  that  we  will  meet  and  feel,  out 
of  the  lodge,  that  warm  and  much  meaning  grip  which  is  so  animating  to 
every  feeling,  giving  assurance  that  the  reliance  placed  in  a  Brother 
Odd-Fellow,  in  case3  of  emergency  and  need,  will  not  be  in  vain.— 
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There  is  another  point  essentially  necessary  to  form  true  and  lasting 
friendship;  and  cultivate  the  much  desired  harmony,  namely :  we  must, 
like  in  all  other  matters,  not  expect  to  find  perfection  in  one  another;  we 
must  show  tolerance  of  opinion  in  our  intercourse,  and  practice  the  great- 
est charity  towards  each  other  in  the  discussions  arising  out  of  our  busi- 
ness transactions  of  the  lodge,  as  in  these  are  easily  laid  the  seed  of  dis- 
union, and  running  gradually  to  the  opposition  of  friendship — hatred. — 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  intention  of  our  brotherhood,  for  a  great 
and  philanthropic  object,  to  form  a  union  "consisting  of  men  of  the  most 
discordant  opinions." 

Our  feelings  and  sentiments  towards  each  other  being  based  upon  such 
a  noble  foundation,  peace  and  harmony  will  prevail  in  our  halls.  Strife 
and  altercation  will  be  banished  from  our  lodges.  For  as  already  said,  as 
friendship  is  called  forth  by  a  sense  of  regard  and  esteem  for  one  another, 
so  will  harmony  in  all  our  sentiments  and  actions  be  the  production  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  j  ust  in  proportion  as  true  friend- 
ship is  wanting  amongst  the  brethren,  so  will  be  the  harmony  and  peace 
found  in  their  halls,  and  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  Order;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive,  as  I  sincerely 
hope  it  may,  when  the  brethren  of  our  association  could  justly  demand 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  one  another,  then  would  harmony  and  peace 
be  perfect  there,  and  all  and  every  one  could,  with  the  help  of  Him  on 
high,  who  findeth  pleasure  in  peace  and  harmony,  carry  out  easily  all 
those  principles  and  arrive  at  those  objects  at  which  Odd-Fellowship  aims. 

In  this  way  it  is  only  possible  for  our  beloved  Order  to  stand  firm  and 
advance  continually  to  that  prosperity  which  its  principles  merit.  Shall 
the  work  succeed?  united  we  must  stand!  Shall  benevolence  prevail? 
united  we  must  stand!  The  qualities  and  powers  of  the  one  associate 
themselves  then  with  those  of  the  other.  Variously  has  God  divided  the 
gifts.  Combine  these  various  gifts  and  it  will  become  a  beautiful  combi- 
nation. Combine  these  together  and  we  can  easily  carry  out  all  the  man- 
ifold principles  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

Love,  as  the  second  and  middle  link  in  our  motto,  is  also  the  next  link 
in  Odd-Fellowship ;  and  although  many  may  think,  that  this  term  has  re- 
ference to  that  brotherly  love  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  still  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  some  other  principle  of  the  Order.  For  the 
term  friendship,  at  the  head  of  our  motto,  denotes  already  all  that  under 
brotherly  love  could  possibly  be  understood,  and  that  the  wise  founders  of 
our  Order  should  have  placed  two  synonymous  words  in  a  motto  contain- 
ing only  three,  one  by  which  they  surely  intended  to  convey  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  aims  of  the  Order,  I  at  least  cannot  conceive. 

After  we  have  paid  the  last  honors  to  a  deceased  brother ;  after  having 
carried  out  the  first  principle  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  having  felt  and  feeling 
vet  towards  him  as  a  true  brother,  there  is  a  bond  still  between  us  and 
him ;  and  although  he  has  departed  from  amongst  us,  there  remains  gen- 
erally of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  to  which  we  must  naturally  feel  bound 
by  the  same  ties  of  friendship,  which  we  have  felt  for  him.  There  is  his 
disconsolate  widow  and  fatherless  children,  and  although  I  well  know,  that 
the  word  "love"  in  our  motto,  is  generally  considered  as  meaning  broth- 
erly love,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  more  likely  has  reference  to  those 
individuals  who,  by  consanguinity,  form  parts  of  the  great  family  of  Odd- 
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Fellows.  The  word  "love"  being  usually  applied  to  the  other  sex  and 
also  to  children,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  founders  of  our  benevolent 
institution  intended  to  make  charity  towards  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  our  departed  brethren  one  of  the  special  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  having  felt  for  our 
brother  true  friendship,  we  could  look  upon  those  he  has  left  behind  with 
coldness — without  any  feeling  of  affection  ?  Is  it  not  more  natural  that 
we  feel  towards  her  as  a  brother  and  towards  them  as  a  father?  Look 
around  you  and  see  how  those  widows  and  orphans  stand,  who  have  not 
the  advantages  of  that  union  which  binds  us  and  our  families  so  intimate- 
ly together.  The  world  in  general  is  towards  them  very  liberal  in  words 
but  very  sparing  in  deeds.  There  is  no  misfortune  in  life  greater  and  none 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  father.  By  such 
an  event  the  affairs  of  a  family  are  turned  to  the  very  reverse  which  nature 
intended  it  should  be.  Having  lost  him  who  was  by  her  intended  to  be 
the  provider  and  supporter  of  his  family,  and  being  very  frequently  left 
without  ample  means,  the  widow  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  partly 
those  duties  which  are  commissioned  to  her  by  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  in  herself  the  duties  of  mother  and  father;  or  in  other  wordsr 
of  finding  means  enough  for  raising  her  family  as  she  wishes — honestly — 
and  the  first  being  very  seldom  possible,  nothing  is  left  for  her  but  to  send 
her  children  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  enough  to  some  place  or  establish- 
ment where  they  may  work  for  a  pittance,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her 
in  her  task ;  in  the  mean  time,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  will  she  be 
prevented  from  giving  them  that  education  by  which  alone  they  can  be- 
come dutiful  children  and  good  citizens.  In  regard  to  orphans  there  seems 
to  exist  a  strange  fatality  in  their  lives.  The  world,  although  feeling  to- 
wards them  with  pity  and  commisseration,  combines  still  with  it  a  feeling 
Which  does  not  tend  to  make  them  more  happy,  and  which  appeared  al- 
ways to  me  rather  calculated  to  bring  their  helpless  situation  continually 
in  a  stronger  light  before  their  eyes.  It  is  true,  that  orphans  are  occasion- 
ally taken  into  families  and  even  by  them  adopted,  but  besides  that  these 
cases  are  very  few  in  number,  there  are  a  great  mnny  who  are  entirely 
overlooked,  as  though  it  were  by  some  unaccountable  fatality ;  the  wretch- 
edness with  which  they  have  become  familiar  no  one  very  tenderly  pities, 
and  thus  the  widow,  reconciling  herself  to  the  extreme  hardships  of  her  con- 
dition, lives  on  uncheered  by  those  sympathies  out  of  which  grow  both 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  yielding  by  degrees  to  the  constant  pressure  of 
her  lot,  becomes  poor  in  spirit  and  in  estate,  and  vegetates  like  an  almost 
worthless  weed  that  is  carelessly  trodden  on  by  every  foot,  and  all  her  days 
leads  the  life  not  so  much  of  a  servant  as  of  a  slave. 

When  we  have  run  our  course  of  life  and  the  angel  of  death  calls  us 
from  the  last  embrace  of  our  friends  to  be  admitted  into  the  celestial  lodge 
above,  and  if  we  besides  have  not  been  peculiar  favorites  of  Dame  For- 
tune how  consoling,  how  cheering,  how  happy  the  consciousness,  that 
those  who  were  most  dear  to  us  will  not  be  cast  upon  a  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing world,  but  that  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Order  will  be  placed  around 
them ;  that  they  will  find  every  protection  in  the  guardian  care  of  the 
brethren  of  their  maternal  father.  The  hand  of  friendship  and  love  will 
be  extended  towards  those  he  left  behind,  forming  thus  the  medium  through 
which  we  hold  communion  with  the  souls  of  our  departed  and  beloved 
brethren  in  heaven ! 
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We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  link  in  our  motto— 
Truth.  Being  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  true  friendship,  and  feel* 
ing  our  hearts  swell  with  full  charity  towards  the  widow  and  orphan,  we 
have  laid  the  foundation,  and  made  the  first  and  most  essential  step  to- 
wards the  high  and  sublime  aim  of  the  Order  in  investigating,  cultivating 
and  propagating  that  moral  truth  which  centres  in  itself  all  the  better 
and  higher  qualities  of  man.  It  is  that  which  being  rightly  understood 
and  practised,  brings  us  nearer  to  perfection,  and  by  this  to  that  happiness 
at  which  all  men  aim.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  our  Order  to  have 
all  men,  without  distinction,  arrive  at  that  state  of  moral  perfection  which 
leads  the  possessor  of  it  to  spiritual  happiness.  To  accomplish  this,  she 
laid  it  down  as  a  paramount  law  that  "men  of  the  most  discordant  opin- 
ions" shall  be  admitted  into  her  halls,  where  the  brethren  shall  congre- 
gate together  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  men ; 
to  tear  themselves  occasionally  away  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
common  world,  and  lift  their  souls  on  high  to  be  impressed  with  that  vir- 
tuous mind,  that  moral  strength,  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  every 
moral  sentiment  received  there  into  practice  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world.  For  this  purpose  we  meet  here  to  listen  occasionally  to  lectures 
laid  down  by  the  founders  of  Odd-Fellowship,  inculcating  moral  princi- 
ples; giving  us  opportunity  of  interchanging  our  ideas,  and  cultivating 
our  minds  for  that  state  from  which  alone  flows  virtue  and  happiness.  It 
is  too  obvious  that  this  is  the  principal  and  primitive  aim  of  our  Order  to 
need  more  explanation. 

The  founders  of  our  beloved  institution  surely  knew  the  world  with  her 
weak  creatures  called — Men.  They  knew  that  they  were  disposed  to  be 
divided  by  differences  of  opinion ;  that  they  even  were  prone  to  prejudic- 
es, passions  and  vices,  by  which  they  would  be  deterred  from  investigat- 
ing truth,  and  thus  arriving  at  a  state  of  moral  perfection;  preventing  their 
natural  destiny,  the  highest  state  of  good— -happiness.  For  this  reason, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  is  it  conceivable  have  they  laid  down  the  law, 
that  "  men  of  the  most  discordant  opinions"  should  be  admitted,  but  that 
those  subjects  forming  these  differences,  as  religion  and  politics,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  discussions.  I  have  said  that  the  fathers  of  Odd- 
Fellowship,  knowing  the  world,  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  there  at  truth 
and  virtue  by  the  only  proper  and  efficient  means— interchange  of  ideas 
and  sentiments — founded  an  institution  where  men  could  do  this  without 
being  continually  disturbed  by  contrariety  of  opinion,  but  where  they  may, 
being  bound  together  by  a  feeling  of  true  friendship  and  brotherly  love, 
strive  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  that  moral  truth,  and  the  cultivation  of 
that  virtue  and  perfection  which  assures  us  of  that  holy  sanctuary  where 
the  storms  of  the  world  cannot  enter. 

As  Odd-Fellows  we  are  not  sensual  beings,  but  have  to  be  considered 
members  of  a  moral  world—our  minds  must  be  busy  in  that  respect — it 
is  on  account  of  our  moral  nature.  As  sensual  beings  we  are  only  de- 
pendant and  limited  ones,  but  as  moral  beings  we  are  free,  standing  far 
above  physical  nature.  We  can  persuade  ourselves  to  action  and  fix  our 
own  sentiments,  how  we  will  entertain  and  execute  them.  But  our  will 
must  be  regular,  our  minds  cultivated;  we  must  act  with  having  some- 
thing in  view,  and  because  we  are  free  with  the  intention  for  the  best. 
The  love  of  truth  brings  us  to  this  understanding  of  our  duty — this  is  what 
10 
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calls  to  us :  Tftou  shall,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  able.  We  submit  to  our 
moral  nature,  bound  to  be  moral  minded,  and  to  act  by  this  sentiment  thus, 
that  our  determining  reason  may  be  the  determining  reason  to  all  actions 
of  moral  beings.  If  we  deserve  the  name  of  Odd-Fellows  in  reality  it  is 
because  our  principle  is,  not  to  be  governed  by  our  physical  nature,  but 
by  our  moral  one  particularly. 

Our  lodges  are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  school  where  we  as- 
semble, principally  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  ourselves  from  the  tur- 
moils of  the  world ;  from  its  demoralizing  tendency  to  occupy  our  minds 
with  nobler  objects  than  the  common  occupations  of  life ;  in  a  word,  where 
we  have  undisturbed  opportunity  to  think  and  to  cultivate  our  minds. — 
For  the  further  progress  of  mankind  in  intelligence  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  interchange  of  thought;  for  however  diversified  the  many 
shades  of  opinion  which  prevail,  the  truth  itself  remains  always  the  same, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  freeing  the  mind  as  much  as  possible  from 
all  preconceptions,  and  however  slowly  it  may  be  evolved  from  the  mist 
of  error,  yet,  where  this  interchange  takes  place,  freed  from  all  restraint, 
truth  will  ultimately  be  traced  to  its  hiding  place  and  a  portion  of  its  rays 
will  finally  brighten  every  subject— one  error  and  one  fault  after  another 
will  disappear.  And  here  allow  me  to  express  my  opinion,  that  for  these 
reasons  I  consider  the  rule  adopted  in  many  subordinate  lodges  of  having 
a  lecture  delivered  at  each  quarter,  a  very  laudable  and  useful  regulation. 
For  if  it  is  true  that  we  assemble  here  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
truth,  and  for  the  promulgation  of  virtue  and  morality,  it  has  not  only  a  di- 
rect moral  effect  by  listening  occasionally  to  moral  subjects,  varying  but 
in  form  from  the  lectures  laid  down  by  the  Order,  but  professing  to  be 
thinking  men  it  leads  us  all  (lecturer  as  well  as  listener)  to  think  and  re- 
flect for  ourselves  about  subjects  closely  connected  with  Odd-Fellowship, 
and  to  study  our  own  mind  and  our  own  nature. 

A  true  Odd-Fellow  seeks  for  his  guidance  a  more  perfect  rule  than  the 
common  class  of  mankind,  who  are  led  by  public  opinion ;  he  derives  it 
from  a  higher  source,  in  the  immutable  laws  of  an  absolute  nature  which 
his  own  moral  feeling  will  suggest.  The  moral  force  by  which  he  is  gov- 
erned resides  within  his  own  breast.  In  the  investigation  of  moral  as  well 
as  divine  truth  he  will  use  and  cultivate  his  own  mind.  For  mind  is  the 
only  principle  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute ;  it  is  this  which 
guides  him  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature ;  leads  him  to  comprehend 
the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  God's  creation,  or  guides  him  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  space  to  the  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  that 
Almighty  Creator  who  fashioned  the  human  soul  and  stamped  it  with  his 
own  image.  In  the  mind  lay  the  springs  and  motives  of  action ;  there  are 
the  powers  which  can  act  from  those  motives.  If  this  fountain-head  is  not 
known  and  purified,  the  streams  that  run  from  it  will  be  muddy  to  the 
end.  This  is  not  all;  the  mind  of  man  is  immortal,  and  it  is  upon  its  dis- 
cipline and  proper  direction  in  this  world  that  his  happiness  in  a  future 
state  of  existence  is  to  depend.  Besides,  the  mind  will  be  always  active, 
and  it  must  be  eternally  progressing  either  in  good  or  evil.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  bring  as  often  as  possible  moral  subjects  before  it,  to  ban- 
ish prejudices,  passions  and  vices  from  it;  for  each  act  of  virtue  tends  to 
make  it  more  virtuous,  and  each  act  of  vice  gives  new  strength  to  an  in- 
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fiuence  within  which  will  surely  render  it  more  and  more  vicious.  The 
aspirations  of  everyone's  heart  should  be 

Father  of  light  and  life !  thou  good  ■dpreme  J 
O !  teach  me  what  it  good !  teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice ; 
From  every  low  pursuit. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  should  delight  to  see  the  different  lodges  of  this 
Queen  City  erect  an  Odd-Fellows  library.  If  men  would  provide  for 
happiness  here  and  hereafter  they  must  cultivate  their  mind  and  study  and 
know  themselves ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  every  one  may  learn  more  or  less 
without  a  guide,  but  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  on  the  path,  we  shall  surely  advance  more  safely  and  ex- 
peditiously. 

But  not  for  our  own  sake,  for  our  own  future  happiness  are  we  as  Odd* 
Fellows  bound  to  practice  morality.  No  1  we  are  demanded  by  cultivat- 
ing and  practising  virtue  and  morality  amongst  ourselves,  to  exert  in  va- 
rious ways  such  a  beneficial  and  moral  influence  over  the  conduct  of  men 
in  society,  that  we  will  in  some  way  become  the  instruments  to  their  mor- 
al perfection — to  their  future  state  of  happiness.  Thus  our  lodges  are  the 
source  whence  flows  benevolence  and  philanthropy  in  its  fullest  extent. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  Odd-Fellows  to  form  that  which  is  called  pub- 
lic opinion.  For  this  does  not  derive  its  origin  and  efficacy  from  the  noise 
of  the  multitude,  it  emanates  frqm  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who  study  the  harmonies  of  na- 
ture, and  acting  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind  guide  and  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  the  many. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  primitive  aim  of  the  Order.  Thus  the  world 
cannot  ascribe  to  her  selfish  motives,  on  the  contrary  it  aims  thus  at  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  all. 

How  beautiful,  how  benevolent,  how  sublime  the  aim!  For  if  virtue 
were  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  the  world,  how  much  smaller  would 
be  the  degree  of  misery  ?  How  many  wounds  that  are  now  open  would 
be  healed?  Homes  which  are  now  the  scenes  of  disorder  and  madness, 
would  be  blessed  with  the  tranquillity  of  true  love !  Eyes  that  have  long 
been  filled  with  tears  would  no  longer  weep,  and  voices  that  have  long 
been  mournful  would  be  turned  to  joy.  The  want  of  virtue  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  unhappiness.  It  is  this  that  plants  thorns  in  our  way  and 
renders  life  so  frequently  uncomfortable. 

Could  holy  principles  be  established  on  the  throne  of  every  mind- 
could  all  men  be  induced  to  respect  and  love  one  another— could  every 
tongue  and  every  hand  be  governed  by  righteousness,  how  different  would 
be  the  aspect  of  the  human  race !  Where  we  now  meet  with  ignorance 
and  woe,  we  should  meet  with  intelligence  and  bliss.  Where  there  is 
now  a  destructive  miasma,  there  would  be  a  healthy  and  invigorating  at- 
mosphere. Instead  of  witnessing  strife  and  animosity,  onr  visions  would 
be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  individuals  living  in  the  bond  of  Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth. 

Thus  it  is  good  and  lovely  to  dwell  together.  United  in  the  bond  of 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  we  can  rob  misfortune  of  its  stings  and  pois- 
on— bound  in  Friendship ,  Love  and  Truth  we  can  set  a  limit  to  misery, 
and  ultimately  banish  it  from  our  homes.    Living  truly  in  the  bond  of 
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Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  we  form  a  society  which  will  have  no  wand- 
erer lost — a  family  in  heaven.  Only  combined  in  Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth  we  form  a  holy  circle,  in  which  each  one  can  proportion  to  his  abil- 
ity, and  from  every  point  act  beneficially ;  a  union  of  virtue  and  humani- 
ty, and  the  circless  centre— philanthropy ;  and  philanthropy's  centre- 
God  is  Truth — and  he  who,  soaring  above  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
error  which  rest  upon  the  world,  comes  to  the  clearest  perception  of  this 
glorious  union  of  every  attribute  of  the  Deity,  will  drink  deepest  into  the 
fountain  of  true  happiness,  and  bring  his  soul  to  the  nearest  resemblance 
of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

Thus,  my  dear  brethren,  thus  and  in  this  manner  a  better  spirit,  greater 
happiness,  true  friendship  and  true  piety  will  and  must  dwell  in  the  Order. 
On  eagle's  wings  she  will  lift  herself  to  higher  wisdom,  to  greater  virtue 
and  firmer  piety.  Peace  and  harmony  will  dwell  in  her  halls,  and  Odd- 
Fellowship  will  serve  to  unite  all  hearts,  banish  passions  and  vices,  and 
establish  virtue  and  happiness  amongst  the  children  of  God ! 


SONG. 


IT    JiMII    MOKTOOKBBT. 


When  "  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth"  abound 

Among  a  band  of  Brothers, 
The  cup  of  joy  goes  gaily  round, 

Each  shares  the  bliss  of  others : 
Sweet  roses  grace  the  thorny  way, 

Alone;  this  vale  of  sorrow ; 
The  flowers  that  shed  their  leaves  to-day, 

Shall  bloom  again  to  morrow: 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  "Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  !'* 

On  Halcyon  wings  our  moments  pass, 

Life's  cruel  cares  beguiling; 
Old  Ti mi  lays  down  his  scythe  and  glass, 

In  gay  good  humour  smiling : 
With  ermine  beard  and  forelock  grey, 

His  reverend  front  adorning, 
He  looks  like  Winter  turn'd  to  May, 

Night  soften'd  into  Morning! 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  "Faisndshif,  Love,  and  Truth  !" 
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From  these  delightful  fountains  flow 

Ambrosial  lills  of  pleasure : 
Can  man  desire,  can  heaven  bestow, 

A  more  resplendent  treasure  ? 
Adorn M  with  gems  so  richly  bright, 

We'll  form  a  Constellation, 
Where  every  Star,  with  modest  light, 

Shall  gild  his  proper  station. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  "Fhisndship,  Lovs,  and  Truth  !" 


From  the  Univenaitst. 

A   TALE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

The  advantages  of  Travelling  have  often  been  discoursed  upon,  and  the 
theme  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  But  among  those  who  are  best  able  to 
discourse  with  enthusiasm  upon  it— strange  as  it  may  seem — are  some  of 
those  over  whose  visual  organs  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  draw  a 
veil — I  mean  the  Blirid.  I  feel  the  truth  of  this,  not  only  from  what  I 
have  read,  but  more  especially  from  conversation  with  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  notwithstanding  his  blindness.  I  have  never  been 
more  interested  in  any  human  book  than  in  him,  and  take  my  pen  to 
sketch  what  he  has  put  in  my  mind  to  write,  collected  in  his  own  by  jour* 
neyings.  Among  the  many  intensely  interesting  'incidents  of  travel'  to 
which  I  have  listened,  is  one  with  which  is  connected  a  somewhat  remark- 
able history.  But  as  '  the  ower  true  tale'  which  is  to  be  penned,  needs 
no  embellishment  by  fictitious  ornament,  I  shall  give  it  as  near  as  possible 
in  the  narrator's  own  language.    Let  him*  be  considered  as  the  writer. 

In  the  Institution  of  which  I  was  a  member  and  from  which  I  derived 
all  the  knowledge  I  possess,  the  most  trivial  incident  was  sufficient  to 
change  the  monotony  of  common  school  life,  and  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  every  day,  which  to  us,  confined  as  we  were  to  a  very  limited  round, 
were  sufficient  to  awaken  great  interest,  and  are  as  fresh  to  my  memory 
as  the  transactions  of  yesterday.  I  well  remember,  though  many  years 
have  since  passed,  when  Maria  Bordon  became  an  inmate  of  our  school. 
The  fact  of  her  having  arrived  was  whispered  around  among  the  pupils ; 
and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  comer— -the  time 
when  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  practice  of  music,  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  employments  to  the  Blind, — to  every  pupil  in  the  school  was 
known  her  name,  the  place  from  whence  she  came,  and  the  time  she 
would  probably  remain  with  us.  These  facts  had  been  grudgingly  obtain- 
ed from  our  good-natured  Director,  who  was  by  no  means  willing  to  tell 
us  at  once  all  that  he  knew,  as  his  principle  in  dealing  with  the  Blind 
was,  that  they  should  gain  knowledge  gradually  that  they  might  value  it 
the  more. 
— —         ■        *-  -       

*fl.  B.  B* 
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It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  introduce  Maria  to  the  reader,  but  as 
I  have  never  looked  on  a  human  face,  or  beheld  a  human  form,  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  I  shall  occupy  much  space  in  describing  her  exterior  ap- 
pearance. Maria  was  beautiful,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  caresses  of  those 
who  j  udge  of  beauty  only  by  the  symmetry  of  form  and  contour  of  person ; 
but  to  the  Blind  she  wa3  beautiful,  as  she  possessed  a  most  sweet  and  mu- 
sical voice,  which  to  those  who  knew  the  existence  of  those  around  them 
only  by  hearing  and  feeling,  is  the  very  sine  qua  nan*  The  unusual  sweet- 
ness and  the  superior  qualities  of  her  voice,  were  themes  of  conversation 
among  the  pupils  for  many  a  day,  and  one  on  which  they  delighted  to  ex- 
patiate. Maria,  like  most  persons  when  first  admitted,  was  sad ;  but  this 
we  attributed  to  the  regret  she  felt  in  having  left  home  and  the  beloved 
scenes  of  childhood,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say — associations,  which  to  the 
Blind  are  as  powerful  as  is  any  thing  beheld  by  the  seeing,  and  of  which 
they  delight  to  speak  as  constituting  '  the  charms  of  home.1  But  when 
day  after  day,  for  many  months,  Maria,  still  continued  sad,  we  were  sur- 
prised, and  none  of  us  were  able  to  divine  the  cause  of  such  habitual  mel- 
ancholy. She  was  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  amiable  of  the  females, 
and  every  one,  without  a  single  exception,  admired  the  traits  of  her  char- 
acter as  they  gradually  unfolded  themselves.  No  adverse  circumstances, 
no  petty  annoyances  which  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  every-day  life, 
could  annoy  her.  She  seemed  to  be  placed  above  being  affected  by  those 
things  which  severely  try  common  tempers.  Her  intellect  was  of  no  com- 
mon order,  and  having  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sight  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  her  life,  she  had  acquired  many  things  which  those  born  blind  are  oblig? 
ed  to  obtain  after  they  enter  the  Institution.  But  of  the  advantage  which 
she  thus  possessed  over  her  companions  she  did  not  seem  conscious,  and 
to  it  she  never  alluded.  In  short,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  all  men— r 
'She  was  Beautiful!'  beautiful,  I  say,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  'She  seemed,1  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  'to  be  on  the  very 
top  of  admiration,  made  of  every  creature's  best.'  During  the  whole  time 
which  Maria  spent  in  the  Institution,  there  was  only  one  perceptible 
change  of  the  aspect  she  wore— only  once  did  the  sadness  which  rested 
upon  her  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  depart  and  leave  her  an  altered  being. 
It  was  then  that  we  first  perceived  what  she  might  have  been  in  her  ear- 
lier years — a  merry,  laughing,  happy  creature, 

( too  goo4 
For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  introduce  another  character,  I  would  remind 
the  reader  that  I  am  not  dealing  in  romance  or  fiction,  but  simply  portray- 
ing what  belongs  to  the  real  occurrences  of  that  period  which  was  to  me 
the  beginning  of  life,  though  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  years. 

One  day,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  Maria  came  among  us,  we  were 
officially  informed  that  a  young  medical  gentleman,  a  veritable  disciple  of 
Hippocrates,  who  had  recently  been,  by  accident,  deprived  of  his  sight, 
was  about  to  become  an  inmate  of  our  home.  As  he  had  received  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  was  withal  a  great  man,  having  the  grave  title  of 
CM.  D.,'  some  of  the  knowing  ones  among  us  prophecied  that  the  'Doc- 
tor1 was  destined  for  an  instructor.    In  this,  however,  they  were  mistak- 
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en,  as  many  a  pretended  prophet  has  been.  Dr.  Rochford,  for  such  we 
will  call  him,  having  been  deprived  of  his  sight  by  one  of  those  accidents 
to  which  medical  men  by  their  chemical  experiments  are  exposed,  and 
having  thus  all  his  bright  hopes  in  life  taken  from  him,  was  anxious  to  se- 
clude himself  from  society,  or  if  that  was  impossible,  to  spend  his  life  with 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  forever  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven. 
He  requested  of  the  Trustees  a  room,  and  to  share  in  the  amusements  and 
occupations  of  the  pupils,  on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  The  day  on 
which  he  entered  was  of  course,  a  marked  one  in  the  annals  of  our  school; 
he  was  regularly  introduced,  first  to  the  males,  and  then  to  the  females ; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  when  he  was  introduced  to  Maria  he  repeated 
her  name  with  emphasis,  and  so  in  like  manner  did  she  his.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  a  silent  recognition  on  the  part  of  both,  which  could  only  have 
been  perceived  by  those  to  whom  the  human  voice  is  the  only  index  to 
the  human  heart.  It  was  remarked  on  that  day  that  Maria  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  ever,  that  her  laugh  was  more  frequent,  and  that  she  was 
altogether  a  happier  being.  The  Teachers — the  seeing  ones,  I  mean — 
attributed  this  to  the  natural  cheerfulness  and  gayety  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  a  new  comer,  which  was  in  our  school  a  sort  of  Jubilee; 
but  the  most  reflective  among  our  number  thought  of  matters  much  deep- 
er, but  said  nothing. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Doctor  found  the  way  round  the  Institution,  which 
was  always  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned ;  and  it  was  observed  by  some 
of  us  that  the  Rotunda,  the  place  where  Maria  often  chose  to  practice  her 
voice  alone,  was  the  place  which  the  soonest  became  to  him  familiar. 
This  was,  of  course,  unobserved  by  the  majority.  There  was  between 
him  and  Maria  a  similarity  of  tastes — they  loved  the  same  songs  and  ad- 
mired the  same  poets ,  there  seemed  to  be  a  harmony,  a  unison  of  feel- 
ing, which  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  but  which 
some  now-a-days  would  attribute  to  the  influence  of  Magnetism.  Yes, 
dear  reader  there  was  a  magnetic  something  between  these  two  hearts  as 
I  shall  reveal  in  the  sequel. 

I  must  confess  that  long  before  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  real  history  of 
our  hero  and  heroine,  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  there  had  existed  some 
relationship  between  them,  but  farther  than  this,  I  could  not  penetrate  the 
veil.  I  never  shall  forget  one  occasion  when  unperceived  by  them  I 
chanced  to  stroll  into  the  room  where  they,  as  usual,  were  singing  duets 
together.  Although  I  have  many  times  heard  that  beautiful  Swiss  air 
which  so  touchingly  appeals  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
yet  never  did  I  listen  with  so  much  pleasure  as  on  that  occasion  when 
with  their  clear  and  beautifully  blended  voices  they  commenced  the  fol- 
bwing  melody : 

'  Why,  ah !  why  my  heart  this  sadness  ? 
Why  'mid  scenes  like  these  decline  ? 
Where  although  strange  is  joy  and  gladness, 
O  say  what  wish  can  yet  be  thine  ? 

All  that's  dear  to  me  is  wanting, 
Lone  and  cheerless  here  I  roam, 
A  stranger's  joy  so  e'er  enchanting, 
Can  never  be  to  me  like  home. 
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Give  me  thorn,  I  aak  none  other, 
Than  tboee  who  bleared  my  humble  dome. 
Where  dwells  my  father  and  my  mother, 
O  give  me  back  my  native  home.* 

The  song  so  wrought  upon  my  feelings  that  when  they  finished,  I  uncon- 
sciously moved  my  chair ;  the  noise  was  perceived  by  them,  and  the 
Doctor  immediately  walked  up  to  see  who  had  been  intruding.  Before  I 
could  succeed  in  making  my  escape  he  caught  me  by  the  collar,  and  made 
me  speak,  as  this  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  know  who  I  was. 
I  expressed  some  surprise  that  he  should  be  astonished  to  find  any  one  in 
that  place,  as  it  was  the  room  where  we  frequently  met  to  practice  music; 
but  he  seemed  to  perceive  intuitively  that  I  knew  more  of  his  heart's  his- 
tory than  he  was  willing  should  be  known.  And  so  without  any  hesita- 
tion he  immediately  made  me  his  confidant.  He  told  me  very  briefly  that 
he  had  known  Maria  in  happier  days.  They  had  both  played  on  the 
green  before  the  same  homes ;  they  had  walked  in  the  shade  of  the  same 
verdant  trees,  and  gazed  alike  interested  into  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Kennebec.  They  had  looked  on  the  same  sunsets,  and  watched  the  in- 
finitude of  stars  with  kindred  emotions.  Nature  had  been  alike  eloquent 
to  them,  and  to  them  the  world  was  full  of  enchantment  They  had  look- 
ed on  the  blossoms  of  Spring,  on  the  luxuriance  of  Summer,  and  the  gor- 
geousness  of  Autumn,  and  in  all  the  thousand  beauties  of  the  seasons  there 
was  always  something  that  knit  their  hearts  still  closer  together. 

The  first  disappointment  which  they  knew  was  when  Rochford's  father 
left  his  native  village  for  a  new  home  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood.    One  of  the  objects  of  removal  was  that  Rochford  might  receive 
greater  means  of  education,  as  his  father  had  contemplated  the  fitting  of 
his  son  for  college,  and  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  place  where  he  then 
resided.    Rochford  entered  the  academy,  made  diligent  improvement  of 
the  means  afforded  him,  and  was  subsequently  received  into  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  all  the  usual  honors  which  crown  the 
career  of  the  persevering  and  successful  student.     But  amid  the  new 
scenes  and  occupations  consequent  on  this  course,  it  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed that  Rochford  forgot  the  associate  of  his  earlier  years ;  not  so  with  Ma- 
ria— she  remembered  him  as  the  friend  with  whom  she  had  loved  to  roam 
in  the  wood,  or  sit  beside  the  stream,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  waving 
forests  and  running  waters.     She  had  heard  nothing  concerning  him,  save 
occasionally  a  word  or  two  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  who  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  Rochford's  father.    His  place  was  in  a  measure  sup- 
plied by  a  beloved  brother ;  in  a  few  years  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  dread- 
ful scourge  of  New  England— -consumption,  and  she  was  left  again  alone 
to  wander  in  paths  familiar  to  her  tread  and  dear  as  home.    The  friends 
of  Maria  perceived  that  day  by  day  her  appearance  betokened  that  health 
was  departing  from  her;  her  step  became  feeble,  and  her  countenance 
pale  and  wan.    The  physician  of  the  village  advised  her  parents  to  pro- 
vide her  with  a  change  of  scene,  or  she  would  soon  lie  low  with  her  broth- 
er in  the  grave  of  the  early  dead.     It  so  happened  that  about  this  time 
the  '  Commencement'  of  Bowdoin  College  was  to  take  place,  and  the  phy- 
sician being  one  of  the  curators  of  the  medical  department,  and  the  min- 
ister being  invited,  it  was  arranged  that  Maria  with  her  mother  should 
accompany  them  to  Brunswick,  with  the  hope  that  the  pleasant  excite- 
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ment  of  that  interesting  season  might  dissipate  in  some  decree  her  gloom 
and  revive  her  wasting  spirits.  During  the  journey  the  minister  remark- 
ed to  Maria  that  among  the  students  who  were  to  graduate  the  next  day, 
was  her  old  school-mate — Francis  Rochford.  This  called  up  in  the  mind 
of  Maria  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  induced  the  reflection  whether  the  proud 
student  would  remember  at  all  the  poor  girl  with  whom  he  had  so  often 
roamed  '  on  the  banks  of  their  beautiful  river.' 

On  the  day  of  the  exercises  the  church  was  filled  with  the  elite  of 
Maine,  and  great  expectations  were  excited  by  the  very  unusual  large 
number  of  young  gentlemen  who  were  that  day  to  receive  the  honors  of 
the  Institution.  When  the  procession  of  students  entered  the  church, 
the  position  of  Maria  was  such  that  she  could  not  discern  distinctly  the 
individuals  composing  it,  and  therefore,  did  not,  of  course,  recognize  her 
early  friend.  But  as  they  each  took  a  station  upon  the  stage,  she  had  a 
full  view  of  them ;  and  with  no  ordinary  interest  did  she  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  a  new  speaker,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  distinguish  her 
Francis ;  one  by  one,  the  speakers  left  the  stage,  till  but  one  remained  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  audience.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  him  who 
was  to  deliver  the  '  Valedictory  Address1 — to  bid  farewell  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  fellows  to  the  friends  and  the  scenes  of  their  college  years. 
As  he  ascended  the  stage  Maria  gazed  intently  to  discern  what  changes 
time  had  wrought,  and  gladly  did  she  perceive  in  the  man  the  fuller  de- 
velopement  of  all  the  graces  and  charms  of  the  boy.  His  cheek  was  in- 
deed pale,  and  there  was  a  shadow  of  deep  thought  upon  his  countenance, 
but  there  he  stood  to  her  a  noble  man — 

*  A  pare,  warm  bear!  and  spirit  high, 
Were  written  on  hie  lofty  brow, 
And  in  bie  manly  eye.' 

In  his  address,  Rochford  spoke  of  the  social  feelings — their  power  and 
their  charms,  and  of  the  ties  which  would  bind  him  to  the  scenes  of  his 
most  studious  years.  He  turned  to  the  Faculty  and  addressed  them  in  a 
most  feeling  and  eloquent  manner,  and  took  farewell  of  them  and  all  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  thos'e  who  like  him  were  to  leave  the  classic  halls, 
so  long  their  home.  A  simultaneous  and  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause 
complimented  his  noble  effort;  and  as  he  descended  from  the  stage,  it 
was  to  Maria  like  the  departure  of  the  sun  to  him  who  has  no  hope  of  be- 
holding it  more.  Rochford  did  not,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  recognize 
Maria  among  the  vast  throng;  and  the  next  day  she  left  with  a  relative  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  Augusta. 

This,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen,  was  a  visit  attended  with  most  me- 
lancholy circumstances.  A  remnant  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians 
had  about  that  time  visited  Augusta,  and  all  the  lads  of  the  place  had  ac- 
quired a  great  passion  for  bows  and  arrows  to  rival  the  skill  of  the  savag- 
es. One  day  when  Maria  was  out  in  the  open  air,  her  cousin  was  at  his 
usual  play,  and  by  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  the  arrow  which  he  dis- 
charged from  his  bow,  pointed  to  resemble  a  spear,  entered  her  right  eye. 
In  consequence  of  an  inflammation  which  afterwards  ensued,  the  other 
eye  became  affected,  and — sad  to  relate — she  was  at  length  pronounced 
by  the  eminent  and  skilful  Dr.  Warren  to  be  totally  and  incurably  blind ! 
Every  means  was  used  for  her  benefit  that  promised  to  relieve,  and  she 
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{>assed  through  a  season  of  suffering  most  dreadful  to  endure.  At  last  her 
riends  made  the  necessary  arrangements  whereby  she  entered  that  no- 
ble monument  of  christian  philanthropy — the  New  England  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

After  leaving  college,  Rochford  spent  a  few  months  of  recreation  with 
his  father,  during  which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady, 
of  whom  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  a  description.  Amelia 
Brownell  was  a  young  lady  whose  principal  attraction  was  a  fortune  which 
her  father  intended  at  some  time  to  leave  her.  She  had  received  what  is 
-denominated  '  a  fashionable  education/  that  is  to  say,  she  had  spent  a  few 
years  in  a  seminary,  of  course  not  in  her  own  town,  but  at  a  considerable 
remove  from  home,  where  she  had  been  instructed  in  every  thing  but  that 
which  would  have  rendered  her  useful  as  a  wife  or  companion.  At  this 
time  she  had  just  returned  from  the  seminary,  and  had  arrived  at  that  pre* 
tsise  period  in  such  a  young  lady's  life  when  she  is  very  desirous  of  mak- 
ing an  impression.  She  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  her  personal  defects, 
but  hoped  to  make  up  in  flippancy  and  ostentatious  display  all  other  defi- 
ciencies. She  was  very  particularly  desirous  of  making  a  decided  impres- 
sion on  our  young  hero,  who  was  the  guest  in  many  a  circle,  and  with 
whom  she  frequently  met  Rochford  did  not  admire  her;  nay,  he  was 
infrequently  vexed  with  her  efforts  to  conceal  her  real  deficiencies,  but 
in  consideration  of  the  fortune  in  perspective,  he  overlooked  all  the  want 
of  real  excellence  of  character,  and  when  he  left  for  Boston  to  pursue  his 
■studies  as  a  physician,  he  was  regarded  as  her  accepted  suitor. 

Rochford's  progress  was  rapid  as  a  successful  pupil  of  the  medical 
school,  and  was  about,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  to  receive  his  degree 
of '  M.  D.'  with  honor  to  himself  and  teachers,  when  by  a  sudden  explo- 
sion of  some  chemical  preparation  with  which  he  was  experimenting,  the 
fragments  of  the  glass  bottle  which  contained  the  substance,  were  thrown 
into  his  eyes  and  he  was  almost  instantly  rendered  blind !  He  had  ex- 
pected at  the  close  of  the  term  of  his  studies  in  Boston  to  have  returned 
to  his  father's  and  to  have  fulfilled  his  matrimonial  engagement  with  Ame- 
lia. But  on  learning  his  misfortune  she  positively  refused  to  receive  any 
farther  attentions  from  him,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  her  affection 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  true  and  holy  passion  which  impels  even  to  the 
martyrdom  for  the  one  beloved. 

Dispirited  by  his  misfortune  and  unable  to  make  any  use  of  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  physician,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  Institution  of  which  we 
have  more  than  once  spoken.  It  was  there,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
again  met  Maria — his  mind  was  carried  back  to  the  happiest  years  of  life, 
and  the  powerful  associations  of  the  past  came  thronging  into  the  soul, 
leading  him  captive  to  what  had  once  so  delighted  him.  It  was  natural 
in  meeting  with  the  being  he  had  known  in  other  days,  sharing  with  him 
a  common  misfortune,  and  being  in  other  respects  similarly  situated — it 
was  natural  for  him  to  feel  for  her  a  deeper  interest  than  he  would  be 
likely  to  feel  for  any  others  with  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Associating 
with  her  day  after  day,  and  discovering  the  many  amiable  traits  of  her 
character,  he  soon  found  himself  cherishing  towards  her  a  deeper  affection 
than  he  had  entertained  towards  any  human  being;  and  in  short,  gentle 
reader,  he  loved  her  with  all  the  ardor  of  which  his  nature  was  capable. 
And  tills  was  strikingly  manifested  when  by  the  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
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tatioa  the  male  and  female  departments  were  made  entirely  distinct,  and 
of  coarse,  the  opportunities  of  their  meeting  were  less  frequent.  It  is 
singular  to  see  how  difficulties  will  be  overcome  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
mind  when  impelled  by  that  master  passion  which  poets  and  philosophers 
have  vainly  endeavored  to  describe.  This  ingenuity  was  brought  speed- 
ily into  requisition  by  the  separation  made  by  the  regulation  alluded  to ; 
and  the  contrivance  they  adopted  whereby  to  correspond  with  each  other 
was  singular  indeed.  They  had  a  method  used  in  the  Institution — that 
of  pricking  the  letters  with  a  sharp  pointed  pencil,  so  that  by  the  touch 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page,  the  words  could  be  read.  The  room  oc- 
cupied by  Rochford  was  in  the  left  wing,  and  that  of  Maria  was  in  the 
right  wing  of  the  building,  and  the  windows  of  both  opened  into  the  yard. 
Rochford  would  tie  his  letter  on  the  end  of  a  long  string  or  cord,  and 
would  then  throw  it  a  few  times  till  he  succeeded  in  making  it  lodge  on 
the  window-sill  of  Maria's  apartment,  retaining  in  his  hand  the  other  end 
of  the  string ;  she  would  tie  her  letter  on  the  string  and  Rochford  would 
speedily  draw  it  in  to  himself.  This  correspondence  was  of  course  car- 
ried on  at  night  when  the  darkness  favored  them,  and  was  continued  for 
some  time  undetected.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  was  a  tree  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yard,  and  on  a  certain  time  when  Rochford  was  endeavoring  to 
draw  back  the  answer  to  an  epistle  he  had  transmitted,  the  letter  caught 
in  the  tree,  and  in  endeavoring  to  extricate  it,  the  string  broke,  the  letter 
fell,  not  on  the  ground,  but  on  a  man's  hat,  and  he — the  man  under  the 
hat — was  the  last  person  into  whose  hands  they  would  have  chosen  to 
have  had  it  fall,  for  he  was  none  other  than  the  chief  in  authority.  He 
could  read  it,  and  the  effect  of  it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following: — 
Both  parties  were  severely  reprimanded  for  indulging  those  feelings  with 
which  God  had  endowed  them,  and  the  exercise  of  which  constitutes  in 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  cherish  them,  the  purest  happiness  which 
this  world  affords.  This  long  lecture  however  did  not  turn  them  from 
their  purpose,  and  therefore,  the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  was  improv- 
ed to  fashion  a  new  .Alphabet,  by  which  they  were  able  to  correspond  in 
a  manner,  or  with  a  mystic  language,  which  could  not  be  read  by  any 
third  person.  In  this  way  they  did  find  ways  of  corresponding  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  though  the  windows  aforementioned  were  nailed  down. 
It  was  deemed  proper  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the  known  ardor  of 
their  affection,  to  make  more  complete  the  separation  and  to  stop  if  pos- 
sible all  means  of  intercourse  between  them.  Accordingly  matters  were 
so  arranged  that  Rochford  received  a  peremptory  letter  worn  his  father 
requiring  his  immediate  return  home.  He  was  determined  not  to  com- 
ply with  this  requisition  till  at  least  he  could  have  one  interview  with 
Maria,  and  be  able  to  leave  her  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  mutual 
feelings  and  purposes.  This  interview  he  obtained  the  eve  previous  to 
his  leaving  the  Institution.  They  met  at  the  place  to  which  I  have  be* 
fore  referred  as  the  home  of  music,  and  both  seemed  to  feel  a  vague  ap. 
prehension  that  it  would  be  long  before  they  should  meet  again.  Rocn- 
ford  told  Maria  briefly  that  his  father  was  a  firm  man  and  would  doubt* 
less  object  to  their  union,  yet  he  was  determined  that  although  he  had 
never  disobeyed  his  commands,  he  now  should  consult  his  own  feel« 
ings,  and  Maria  might  depend  on  his  unchanging  affection.  It  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  part  of  Maria  that  at  the  coming  vacation,  she  should  return 
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to  her  mother's  and  Rochford  should  meet  her  there.  But  now  they  must 
part,  and  the  lovers  were  agitated  beyond  expression.  As  Rochford  clasp- 
ed his  Maria  to  his  breast,  language  was  inadequate  to  express  the  deep 
emotions  of  their  souls,  and  in  nature's  simple  eloquence  they  but  uttered 
each  other's  name — O  Francis !  O  Maria !  They  separated,  melancho- 
ly proofs  that  what  God  intended  to  constitute  our  purest  bliss  is  too  often 
made  a  source  of  our  keenest  misery !  The  next  day',  Rochford  departed. 
A  few  weeks  passed  and  the  vacation  came.  Maria  was  soon  in  her 
own  home,  full  of  hope  and  joyous  expectancy.  In  a  few  days  Rochford 
joined  her,  and  once  more  they  walked  amid  the  scenes  of  their  early 
years.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  June,  at  the  mellow  hour  of  sun- 
set. The  loveliness  of  the  heavens  reflected  the  serenity  and  beauty  of 
their  own  souls,  and  they  felt  the  charms  they  could  not  see.  But  alas! 
how  changed  was  their  condition  when  contrasted  with  what  they  were 
when  last  they  stood  amid  those  endeared  retreats  and  walked  by  the  glow- 
ing waters  of  the  majestic  river!  They  sat  by  the  waters  on  a  prostrated 
tree,  and  both,  without  any  understanding  save  that  which  was  natural  to 
two  hearts  thus  sympathetically  tuned  in  harmony  with  each  other,  com- 
menced the  following  melody: — 

'  Portly  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 

Sprinkling  the  earth  with  dewy  tears, 
And  nature's  voice  to  slumber  call*, 

And  silence  reigns  amid  the  spheres.' 

The  last  sad  notes  of  their  voices  died  away  over  the  quiet  waters,  and 
a  silence  ensued  which  was  broken  by  Maria. 

c  Francis,  it  is  a  beautiful  evening !  O  how  often  have  I  wished  that  the 
close  of  my  life  might  be  as  calm  as  such  an  eve  fading  away  in  night, 
when  I  have  wandered  amid  these  scenes  with  you  or  alone,  and  have 
felt  the  holy  influences  of  the  hour.  Did  you  ever  think,  Francis,  that 
the  time  must  come  when  we  must  part — when  one  of  us  should  be  called 
io  leave  this  world  and  no  more  listen  to  the  voice  beloved  or  the  sounds 
so  dear?' 

'  That,  Maria,  is  a  thought  on  which  I  delight  not  to  dwell.  When  I  am 
with  you,  my  affections  are  satisfied,  I  am  contented  with  the  present,  and 
ask  not  to  look  into  the  future.' 

'  But,1  replied  Maria,  'love  must  have  a  future.  It  is  a  dread  thing  to 
think  of  love  only  where  death  is  permitted  to  exert  his  power,  and  my 
dearest  meditations  are  of  that  world  where  reigns  immortal  youth.1 

1  There  is  poetry  in  that;  but  my  reasonings  have  been  confined  to  the 
present  existence.  I  know  indeed  that  we  shall  live  again,  but  more  than 
that  is  not  revealed.' 

'  No  more  revealed !  For  what  did  Jesus  live  ?  for  what  did  Jesus  die  ? 
for  what  did  Jesus  rise  ?  Was  not  the  great  object  of  his  advent  and  mis- 
sion to  reveal  God's  everlasting  love,  reaching  to  all  souls  and  enduring 
through  all  ages,  here  and  hereafter?  This,  Francis,  this  is  a  truth  which 
I  have  learned  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  it  is  to  me  the  sweetest  solace  in  every 
hour  of  gloom  and  pain,  and  which  I  would  not  relinquish  for  the  greatest 
boon  which  I  could  possibly  receive — no,  not  even  for  the  rift  of  sight! 
Gladly  would  I  look  on  the  scenes  of  life's  earlier  days  and  admire  the 
beauties  which  once  so  entranced  my  vision,  but  dearer,  far  dearer  is  the 
hope  of  gazing  with  an  undimrning  eye  on  a  world  of  fadeless  loveliness. 
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0  say,  Francis/  said  the  enthusiastic  girl,  clasping,  almost  wildly,  his  hand 
in  hers,  '  O  say,  Francis,  do  you  not  believe  that  we  shall  meet  in  that 
bright  and  better  world?' 

The  earnestness  of  the  girl  astonished  Rochford,  and  he  exclaimed—'  O 
God !  is  this  a  reality — is  the  beautiful  creature  at  my  side  my  Maria,  or 
is  it  all  a  dream  and  she  an  angel !' 

'  No,'  replied  she,  '  I  am  no  angel,  but  the  weak,  erring  girl  you  call  your 
Maria.  I  am  in  earnest,  for  there  is  something — I  know  not  what— that 
tells  me  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  meet  on  earth.' 

'Nay,  nay,  Maria,  there  is  yet  for  us  many  happy  years  in  store*  But 
the  hour  is  late — let  us  return  to  the  house.' 

They  arose  and  directed  their  steps  towards  Maria's  home.  All  the 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  which  Rochford  could  throw  into  his  conversation 
as  they  pursued  their  way,  could  not  remove  the  weight  of  melancholy 
that  pressed  on  Maria's  heart.  When  they  reached  the  dwelling,  Rochford 
felt  that  they  must  part,  and  he  briefly  informed  her  that  he  was  required 
to  set  out  early  on  the  morrow  to  meet  his  father,  and  must  therefore  say 
farewell  to  her.' 

'Ah,'  said  the  poor  girl,  'are  we  then  nevermore  to  meet!' 

'  O  do  not  utter  such  words.  We  shall  meet  many  times — I  have  told 
yon  there  are  happy  years  for  us  in  store,'  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her 
fair  brow,  he  bade  her  'Good-night!' 

Early  the  next  morning,  Maria  could  have  been  seen  sitting  at  her  cham- 
ber window  listening  intently  for  the  sound  of  the  departing  coach  that 
should  bear  the  beloved  away.  At  length  the  rumbling  noise,  disturbing 
the  hash  of  morn,  broke  on  her  ear,  and  she  intently  listened  to  the  sound 
till  it  died  away  and  no  echo  remained.  Then  did  she  feel  her  doom  was 
sealed,  though  she  could  not  in  the  least  account  for  the  apprehensions  un- 
der which  she  labored. 

At  evening  Rochford  arrived  at  his  journey's  end.  His  father  immedi- 
ately called  him  into  a  private  apartment;  and  there  he  frankly  informed 
him  that  by  letters  from  Boston  he  had  been  fully  advised  of  all  that  had 
occured  between  him  and  Maria,  and  that  he  should  not  consent,  on  any 
account  whatever,  to  any  farther  intimacy  between  them.  'You  are 
Mind,'  said  the  stern  father,  'and  can  do  nothing  for  yourself!  I  must 
therefore  provide  for  you.  Now,  Mary  Ann  Neal  is  a  good  girl,  she  has 
lived  with  us  several  years,  and  I  know  she  will  make  you  a  good  wife. 
She  has  consented  to  marry  you  on  condition  that  I  will  settle  upon  you 
a  sum  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain  you  and  her. 
This,  though  my  property  will  hardly  justify  it,  I  agree  to  do,  if  you  will 
decide  to  be  united  to  her.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Portsmouth,  and 
shall  return  in  a  week-— that  time  I  give  you  to  decide,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  you  will  still  cling  to  your  present  wild  project,  I  will  dis- 
card you  forever!' 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Rochford,  but  return  to 
Maria.  Two  days  after  the  departure  of  Rochford,  she  was  called  to  the 
bedside  of  her  dying  mother,  who,  always  in  feeble  health,  had  received 
several  apoplectic  strokes,  was  now  struck  down  by  another  and  a  fatal 
(me.  But  the  religion  which  had  always  consoled  Maria,  did  not  now  fail 
to  afford  her  the  consolation  she  needed  in  this  the  most  trying  hour  of  her 
existence.     Her  mother  had  been  to  her  all  that  maternal  love  could  be  in 
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the  soul  of  a  christian,  and  now  that  she  stood  by  her  side  in  death,  a  new 
and  the  darkest  mystery  of  life  pressed  heavily  upon  her  soul.  But  she 
remembered  God  and  was  comforted. 

After  the  last  sad  rites  were  attended  to,  and  Maria  began  to  feel  how 
much  had  been  taken  from  her,  a  kind  sister,  residing  at  a  distance,  sent 
her  word  that  her  home  should  be  her's  if  she  would  make  it  so.  Maria 
received  this  affectionate  message  with  gratitude ;  and  after  a  few  days  she 
visited  for  the  last  time  the  graves  of  her  sainted  mother  and  darling  broth- 
er, and  strewed  a  few  flowers  on  the  place  of  their  repose,  as  the  last  offer- 
ing of  her  undying  love,  and  then  bade  farewell  forever  to  the  scenes  so 
hallowed  by  the  varied  events  of  the  past. 

The  week  apportioned  to  Rochford  had  now  expired,  and  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  dissuade  his  father  from  his  cruel  purpose,  he  yielded  a  re- 
luctant consent  and  promised  to  marry  a  being  he  did  not  love.  Having 
taken  this  step,  he  dictated  to  a  confidential  friend,  a  letter  to  Maria,  in 
which  he  informed  her  of  the  situation  in  which  his  father's  determination 
had  placed  him,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  unite  his  destiny  with  a  wo- 
man he  did  not  love ;  but  that  though  the  husband  of  another,  she  would 
always  have  his  affections. 

One  day,  sometime  afterward,  Maria  was  sitting  listening  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  newspaper  by  her  sister,  and  among  the  variety  the  list  of  marriag- 
es and  deaths  attracted  attention.  Her  sister,  unconscious  of  reading  a 
name  dear  to  Maria,  read  the  marriage  of '  Dr.  Francis  Rochford  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Neal.'  The  effect  of  this  was  electrical,  but  as  soon  as  she  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock,  Maria  immediately  concluded  that  there  were 
two  Dr.  Rochfords — she  thought  the  '  Doctor'  sounded  unnatural,  so  un- 
willing was  she  to  believe  the  fact  of  the  case.  But  this  indecision  was 
of  short  duration,  as  soon  afterward  she  received  Rochford' s  letter  that  had 
been  sent  to  her  former  residence,  and  after  a  long  delay  was  transmitted 
to  her  enclosed  in  an  epistle  from  the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  awful 
truth  now  flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  was  now  indeed  miserable.  This 
was  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  misfortunes  which  had  made  her  life  a  pain- 
ful one,  but  which  had  revealed  to  her  the  power  of  religion  in  the  soul. 
The  effect  of  this  last,  sad  and  heavy  stroke,  was  not  perceptible  to  the  ob- 
server, and  while  a  tear  trembled  in  her  sightless  eyes,  she  prayed  God  to 
bless  her  Francis. 

Not  lone  since  it  was  my  happiness  to  visit  Maria,  and  as  I  conversed 
with  her  of  the  past,  she  appeared  to  have  lost  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her  very  nature.  *  But  once  have  I  seen 
Francis  since  he  was  a  man,  but  oh !  that  once  was  sufficient  to  keep  him 
ever  distinct  in  my  soul,  the  ideal  of  all  perfection.  He  is  compelled  to 
drag  out  an  existence  far  less  happier  than  mine,  united  as  he  is  to  a  be- 
ing he  cannot  love,  and  who  has  no  sympathy  with  his  high  endowments 
of  mind.1 

I  mentioned  to  her  that  I  should  probably  visit  the  East,  and  might  per- 
chance meet  Rochford.  'Tell  him,  then/  said  she,  'that  from  the  hour 
when  last  we  met,  I  shall  ever  offer  up  to  heaven  a  prayer  for  him.'  Then 
in  a  more  subdued  tone,  she  added,  '  Tell  him  not  to  forget  me.' 

Before  I  parted  from  her  she  sang  to  me,  with  the  same  touching  sweet- 
ness as  in  other  years,  Rochford' s  favorite — The  Flower  Girl's  Song,  in 
the  'Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'    As  I  took  my  leave  of  her,  I  could  not  but 
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say  half  audibly,  '  Poor  girl !  sad  victim  of  a  love  too  deep,  too  pure,  for 
such  a  world  as  this.1 

But  yet  in  her  soul  she  has  hopes  that  give  her  the  living  waters  of  im- 
mortality, as  she  rests  her  spirit  in  the  expectancy  of  the  time  when  the 
mighty  and  loving  voice  of  God  shall  speak — '  EphphathaP  ('that  is,  Be 
opened!')  and  on  her  vision  shall  burst  the  ineffable  glories  of  that  world 
where  there  are  no  changes  but  from  glory  to  glory  1 


AN    ODD-FELLOWS'    SONG. 
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Tia  sweet,  'tis  sweet,  'tis  passing  sweet 
To  be  where  men  as  brothers  meet, 

Untouch'd  by  care  of  sadness; 
For  there  the  heart  partakes  of  joy, 
And  there  unmark'd  the  moments  fly, 

Puraii'd  by  mirth  and  gladness. 

It  pleaseth  even  Heaven  to  see 
Men  join  in  social  unity 

To  sooth  the  woes  of  others ; 
By  love  and  truth  in  league  corabin'd — 
Such  in  our  little  halls  we  find, 

For  such  are  Friendship's  brothers. 

May  joy  be  tbeir's  where'er  they're  found, 
May  truth  prevail  and  love  abound 

In  all  their  courts  of  meeting; 
And  Heaven  grant  me  this  my  prayer, — 
Soon  may  all  earth-born  mortals  share 
A  true  Odd-Fellow's  greeting ! 
tW-JWlm'  Mag.-Manch.  Bng> 
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"A   TIME    FOR   ALL   THINGS." 
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Among  the  many  sayings  of  him  who  from  ancient  time  has  been  pro- 
verbial for  wisdom,  is  one  to  which  we  give  our  hearty  assent;  "There  is 
a  time  for  all  things."  There  is  a  time  for  Youth.  How  bright  and  sun* 
ny  its  visions, — how  rich  and  varied  its  hopes,  how  pure  and  joyous  its 
pleasures, — how  strong  and  ardent  its  desires,  how  fond  and  glowing  its 
expectations, — how  blest  its  loving  and  guileless  spirit.  The  earth  is  clad 
in  richer  verdure,  the  sun  imparts  a  more  brilliant  light,  the  rays  of  the 
night-queen  are  sweeter  and  more  silvery  than  can  ever  be  given  to  ma- 
turer  years.  There  is  a  charm  thrown  round  youthful  scenes,  which  suc- 
ceeding years  can  never  obliterate,  or  corroding  cares  destroy  or  efface. 

There  are  hallowed  remembrances,  gladsome  thoughts,  and  golden 
dreams,  almost  bursting  the  fount  of  feeling,  which  can  never  die ;  they 
were  born  in  heaven,  and  must  live  and  expand,  and  flourish  there.    The 
days  of  my  early  youth,  how  fresh  to  my  vision,  ere  yet  the  glad  fount  of 
mirth  had  been  broken,  or  the  contents  of  sorrow's  cup  been  tasted.    The 
cottage  by  the  way  side,  the  garden  and  surrounding  grounds,  within 
whose  enclosure  was  a  beautiful  reservoir,  on  whose  sloping  and  grassy 
bank  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  catching  the  shining  fishes  that  play- 
ed in  its  pure  and  limpid  waters.     On  either  side  was  a  broad  and  plea- 
sant pathway,  shaded  alternately  with  the  majestic  oak,  and  the  stately 
elm.    At  one  extremity,  standing  on  their  everlasting  bases,  apparently 
unchanged  by  time,  and  as  yet  spared  by  a  more  ruthless  hand,  towered 
a  ledge  of  granite.     A  little  murmuring  rill,  which  had  wound  its  way 
quietly  along  for  many  miles  through  woodland  and  meadow,  scarcely  dis- 
turbed by  the  tiniest  pebble,  rushed  down  this  rocky  precipice  as  with 
youthful  ardor  and  impetuosity,  paying  to  the  little  pond  its  never  failing 
tribute  of  bright  and  sparkling  waters.     From  the  fissures  in  the  rock, 
where  deposited  by  the  passing  winds  was  a  scanty  supply  of  earth,  sprang 
up  the  wild  rose  and  columbine,  which  I  have  oft-times  climbed  to  pro- 
cure for  a  little  brother  now  in  heaven,  while  his  tiny  fingers  almost  con- 
vulsed with  impatience  to  grasp  the  "beau'ful  poseys."     To  me  how  nu- 
merous are  heaven's  attractions.    Four  little  beings  whom  I  watched  ov- 
er with  a  sister's  affection  and  almost  with  a  mother's  care,  with  seraph 
harps  are  mingling  their  praises  with  the  redeemed  on  high !    Three  darl- 
ing babes  cherished  with  all  the  ardor  and  affection  of  a  youthful  mother, 
around  which  clustered  the  fondest  hopes,  are  numbered  with  the  pure 
spirits  who  continually  worship  around  the  throne.    He  who  loved  me  in 
earliest  existence,  and  him  to  whom  I  plighted  my  youthful  vows,  are  al- 
so numbered  with  those  whose  garments  are  washed  and  made  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    But  I  digress,  pardon  me.    When  the  future  i» 
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spread  before  us  like  a  picture  in  the  distance  whose  gorgeous  coloring  and 
gilded  surface  entrance  the  vision,  covering  thereby  its  shades  or  imper- 
fections, then  is  the  time  for  youth. 

There  is  a  time  for  Joy.  When  the  eye  is  brilliant  with  smiles,  and 
the  heart  light  with  mirth.  When  hope's  enchanting  cup  is  circled  with 
pearl  and  gems,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  of  enjoyment,  before  one  string 
has  been  broken  or  one  brilliant  dimmed  by  sorrow  or  disappointment. 
When  the  holy  light  which  illumines  fancy's  paintings  is  fresh  and  glow- 
ing, when  every  scene  is  colored  with  happy  thoughts,  when  imagination 
casts  her  magic  spell  on  passing  events,  when  on  her  tireless  wing  we 
soar,  and  by  her  powerful  influence  discover  untold  beauties.  Before  the 
feelings  are  seared  by  distrust,  or  the  thoughts  corroded  by  suspicion ;  be- 
fore the  heart  is  made  sad  by  deception,  or  the  mind  stamped  with  unyield- 
ing reality,  is  the  time  for  unsullied  joy. 

There  is  a  time  for  Love.  When  from  the  well-springs  of  feeling  rise 
up  deep  and  fervent  thoughts,  when  in  the  heart  are  awakened  glad  sen- 
sations, and  undefined  and  varied  hopes.  Like  the  glow  which  gives 
brilliancy  to  the  sunset  cloud,  whose  light  gradually  changes  to  soft  and 
mellow  twilight  filling  the  soul  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  so  does  pure 
affection  awaken  thrilling  memories,  which  give  peace  and  joy  in  retro- 
spect. But  before  the  treachery  of  the  world  is  known,  or  its  bitterness 
felU  is  the  time  for  love. 

There  is  a  time  for  Grief.  When  musing  on  the  buds  of  promise  which 
fell  and  withered  before  us  ere  the  flower  was  permitted  to  expand  or  shed 
its  refreshing  fragrance;  when  busy  thought  calls  up  the  loves  which 
gladdened  our  pathway,  and  brings  again  voices  on  every  breeze  like 
those  which  gave  melody  and  sweetness  to  young  existence  ere  the  gold- 
en sunlight  of  joy  had  been  obscured  by  clouds,  or  the  wave  of  time  be- 
came turbulent  by  the  storms  of  adversity.  When  each  fond  remembrance 
is  forever  crushed,  and  the  recollection  of  each  departed  joy  rushes  through 
the  very  springs  of  feeling,  then  is  the  time  for  grief. 

There  is  a  time  for  Peace.  When  nature's  unutterable  though  power- 
ful voice  speaks  in  soft  and  gentle  accents  to  the  sorrowful  spirit  and  with 
its  music-tones  brings  rejoicing  to  the  bursting  heart,  and  bids  it  cease  to 
feel  its  cheerless  bitterness.  The  verdant  hills,  the  cerulean  sky,  the  glit- 
tering stars,  give  peace  in  contemplation.  The  little  summer  bird,  whose 
entrancing  melody  as  he  rests  on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  quiet  stream 
chanting  his  evening  song,  speaks  peace  in  eloquent  tones  to  the  listen- 
ing ear.  The  very  atmosphere  speaks  peace  at  the  twilight  hour,  and  in- 
stills its  silent  breathings  into  the  thoughtful  spirit  until  grief  is  utterly 
banished  therefrom,  and  the  eye  swims  with  tears  of  ecstacy.  Prompt- 
ed by  this  silent  though  eloquent  voice,  whose  silvery  tones  are  given  to 
the  soul  in  abundant*  mercy,  the  spirit  learns  to  trust  in  that  God,  with 
whom  are  the  issues  of  life;  in  the  order  of  whose  providence  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things. 
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Our  Order  has  not  been  at  a  stand  in  tbe  midst  of  the  universal  spi- 
rit of  improvement  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Originally  instituted  as  a  mere  beneficial  society,  its  single  object  was 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  succour  of  the  distressed  from  a  fund  provi* 
tied  by  the  common  constituency  of  each  lodge.  Its  moral  influences 
were  in  its  then  position  rather  incidental  than  elementary — its  suscepti- 
bility of  great  improvement  soon  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gressive advancement,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its  principles  for  a 
much  more  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  at  once  enlisted  the  active  ef- 
forts of  its  friends  in  this  country.  Although  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the 
burial  of  the  dead  and  the  protection  of  the  widow  were  among  the  no- 
blest of  human  charities,  yet  Odd-Fellowship  did  not  find  in  these  offices 
of  benevolence  an  ample  field  or  sufficient  bounds  for  its  energies. 

The  Education  of  the  orphans  of  deceased  brethren  was  among  the  first 
and  most  interesting  subjects  of  its  enlarged  benificence,  and  be  it  said  to 
the  eternal  honor  of  our  Order,  that  hundreds  of  children  are  now  being 
reared  to  usefulness  and  virtue  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  our 
schools,  who  but  for  this  beautiful  auxiliary  to  our  general  efforts  of  bene- 
faction would  perhaps  have  been  trained  to  vice  and  idleness.  In  the 
States  of  Maryland,  New  York  and  Virginia  the  fund  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  orphans  of  deceased  brethren  is  already  ample  for  the 
maintenance  of  large  schools,  especially  in  the  first  named  State,  where 
the  number  of  children  receiving  its  benefits  exceeds  one  hundred.  We 
live  in  an  age  in  which  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  enlightenment  prevails 
than  in  many  which  preceded  it,  and  we  may  add  that  the  people,  we 
mean  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  this  country,  are  not  surpassed 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  in  the  bless- 
ings of  a  common  education.  With  very  limited  exceptions  every  body 
in  the  United  States  can  read  and  write,  and  a  large  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple are  well  informed  upon  all  subjects  which  affect  their  various  rela- 
tions and  interests,  especially  such  as  concern  the  equal  rights,  duties 
and  obligations  of  the  citizen,  and  the  appropriate  protection  extended 
to  all  by  the  constitution  and  laws  under  which  they  liv«e.  If  in  con- 
trast with  this  just  representation  of  the  enlightenment  of  our  people  we 
look  abroad  at  the  ignorance  and  degrading  condition  of  the  peasantry 
and  working-classes  of  many  other  nations,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified 
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that  so  mighty  an  element  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  exists  so 
universally  among  the  people  of  our  favoured  land.  In  educating  the 
children  of  our  deceased  brethren  we  are  then  not  only  training  them  to 
virtue,  honor  and  value  as  citizens,  but  we  are  adding  vigour  to  the  great 
bond  which  unites  us  as  a  people  and  new  strength  to  the  tie  which  binds 
us  as  a  brotherhood.  Well  then  have  our  brethren  engrafted  upon  the 
fruitful  tree  of  Odd-Fellowship  this  new  scion. 

Another  and  kindred  invaluable  adjunct  has  been  made  to  the  Order  in 
some  of  the  States,  and  we  trust  will  be  introduced  in  every  part  of  our 
jurisdiction — Library  associations  for  the  moral  and  mental  improvement 
of  the  brotherhood  have  been  formed,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  in 
Maryland  and  New  York  these  institutions  are  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful. The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  in  the  erection  of  the  splendid 
new  hall  now  building  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  has  provided  a  spacious 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Library  Association  of  that 
State  free  of  all  charge.  The  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  that  body 
is  already  large  and  has  been  accumulated  principally  by  donations  from 
the  brotherhood.  To  these  apartments  every  member  in  good  standing 
has  free  access  and  the  privdege  of  reading  any  work  upon  receipting 
to  the  Librarian  for  the  same— subject  to  the  penalty  of  a  small  fine  if  not 
returned  within  two  weeks.  Here  the  brethren  assemble  in  the  evening 
after  the  toil  of  the  day  and  amuse  or  improve  their  minds,  as  they  may 
be  inclined,  by  the  perusal  of  good  moral  and  instructive  works.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  invitation  which  such  an  institution  holds  out  to  restrain 
members  from  passing  their  evenings  in  other  places,  perhaps  of  doubtful 
propriety,  the  spirit  of  mental  culture  which  it  infuses  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  brotherhood.  The  advantage  of  reading  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  mind  arising  from  it  when  properly  directed,  it  is 
needless  in  this  place  to  attempt  to  enforce — all  will  at  once  concede  its 
great  utility  as  an  adjunct  to  our  beloved  Order.  Such  an  institution  is 
well  calculated  not  only  to  advance  the  individual  character  and  value  of 
the  brethren  as  citizens,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  elevate  the  Order  it* 
self  in  the  world's  good  opinion.  We  commend  these  subjects  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  lodges  throughout  the  country. 


Odd-Fellows'  HalL— The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  has  set  apart  the 
third  Monday  in  September  next  as  the  day  upon  which  the  dedication  of 
the  spacious  New  Hall,  now  being  erected  by  that  body  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  wiU  take  place.  The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  will  consist 
of  a  Grand  Procession,  Address,  and  an  Oration.  The  Grand  Sire,  Grand 
Officers  and  Representatives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  then  be  in  annual  session,  and  brethren  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  good  standing  are  by  resolution  especially  invited  to  be 
present. 

The  Hall  is  fifty-two  feet  front  by  eighty  feet  deep,  and  has  four  rooms 
on  the  first,  two  on  the  second  and  one  on  the  third  floor,  exclusive  of  the 
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anti-rooms.  The  front  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  when 
finished  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  capacious  buildings,  for 
similar  purposes,  in  the  United  States.  A  minute  description  of  the  whole 
building  with  an  engraving  of  the  front,  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Covenant. 


The  Independent  Odd-Fellow. — We  cordially  reciprocate  the  fraternal 
spirit  extended  to  us  in  this  useful  periodical.  Our  worthy  brother  took 
fire  at  the  institution  of  the  Covenant,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  not  con- 
tent to  war  against  the  act  itself  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  establishing  it,  he 
was  more  disposed  to  individual  assault  upon  our  humble  self  its  senior 
editor.  We  could  not  be  drawn  from  our  path  to  meet  these  attacks,  eith- 
er for  the  purpose  of  self-vindication  or  explanation — neither  did  we  feel 
at  liberty  to  use  the  pages  of  the  Official  Magazine  to  defend  ourselves 
from  personal  assault ;  hence  the  imputations  and  insinuations  directed 
against  us  individually  have  remained  unanswered,  and  aspersions  wholly 
unfounded  have  gone  to  the  readers  of  the  Independent  Odd-Fellow  with 
that  implied  sanction  of  their  truth  which  so  powerfully  arises  from  silence. 
Now  that  the  respected  editor  of  that  work  has  discovered  the  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  us  in  his  publication  heretofore,  and  has  volunta- 
rily and  magnanimously  wished  that  all  that  has  been  printed  which  re- 
ferred to  us  individually  had  been  unsaid,  we  receive  in  the  spirit  of  Odd- 
Fellowship  his  preferred  hand  of  amity,  and  wish  him  a  generous  support 
from  the  brotherhood  at  large.  If  we  know  any  thing  about  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, this  act  is  in  moral  and  practice  of  its  genuine  spirit. 


The  Rainbow. — This  work  comes  to  us  in  a  much  improved  shape  both 
as  regards  the  "  inner  and  outer  man."  It  is  very  creditable  to  its  propri- 
etors, and  will  prove,  we  feel  satisfied,  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Order 
whose  welfare  it  so  zealously  advocates.  We  commend  it  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  brotherhood. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.—M.  Purdin,  dated  Caracas,  Aug.  26, 1842. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  books  sent  out — I  think  the  Cov- 
enant has  been  much  improved,  and  I  suppose  with  the  new  addition  to 
the  hall,  the  vast  increase  in  numbers,  the  library,  the  temperance  and 
school — all  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity — I  suppose  if  an  old  reprobate ! 
like  myself  should  come  into  your  sanctum  sanctorum,  you  would  scarce- 
ly know  where  such  a  fellow  was  picked  up.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  hope 
some  time  to  surprise  you  by  a  demand  for  entrance — I  wish  it  were  to- 
night—how much  I  desire  to  meet  with  you  again — Go-on  and  build  up 
the  waste  places— -feed  the  poor  widow,  clothe  the  orphan— by  the  way, 
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let  me  offer  the  following  suggestion :  create  a  clothing  committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  see  to  the  poor  orphans  and  furnish  them  with  shoes 
and  stockings  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  receive  dry-goods  for 
clothing  and  have  the  same  made  up  and  distributed  to  the  needy.  I 
think  the  subject  would  take  well  in  the  Order — it  would  be  but  a  mere 
trifle  from  each  member,  and  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  the  little  chil- 
dren comfortable.  As  a  motive  to  start  this  subject  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
I  offer  Fifty  Dollars,  to  lay  the  corner-stone,  and  promise  to  contribute 
mj  quota  every  year  hereafter.  I  request  you  to  lay  the  subject  before 
the  Encampments  also.  To  save  time  I  send  you  an  order  for  the  money 
at  once,  in  case  it  is  wanted. 

On  the  1 1th  inst.  we  had  an  earthquake — the  heaviest  felt  since  the 
great  earthquake  of  1812.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  get  into  the  street  I 
assure  you,  and  while  standing  there  looking  at  the  throng  of  persons 
waiting  to  feel  the  second  shock,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  Only  think  of  40,000  inhabitants  in  the  street,  waiting  for 
the  earth  to  groan  and  tremble  beneath  their  feet  and  unable  to  conjecture 
the  consequence.  But  thank  God!  we  all  escaped — no  serious  damage 
was  done,  except  that  some  persons  were  very  much  frightened.  I  can 
assure  you  the  sensation  is  very  unpleasant — and  what  made  it  still  more 
solemn  to  me,  I  had  the  corpse  of  a  young  Indian  laying  in  the  house,  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  fled  into  the  yard  crying  mercy!  mercy!  and 
crossing  themselves — in  the  most  doleful  manner  the  bells  tolling  and  all 
standing  uncovered,  waiting  the  mercy  of  God.  I  hope  we  shall  not  soon 
have  such  another. 

Remember,  cold  weather  will  soon  be  here — the  orphans  will  want 
clothing — let  no  time  be  lost! 


HOME     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  G. 
M.  Bain,  dated  Portsmouth,  Va.,  January  18,  1843. 

Herewith  I  transmit  you  the  reports  of  the  installation  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  Virginia — the  Encampment  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina.  Since  the  installation  of  the  Grand  Camp 
of  Virginia  such  have  been  my  engagements  and  absence  from  home  that 
it  was  not  convenient  to  make  report  before.  Enclosed  I  send  you  $30 
for  the  charter  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia — $30  for  the  charter  of 
Campbell  Encampment,  No.  1,  of  North  Carolina,  and  also  $54. .45,  the 
dues  from  Washington  Lodge,  No.  3,  of  North  Carolina,  from  her  com- 
mencement to  the  installation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State,  as  will 
appear  I  presume  by  the  reports  of  that  lodge  forwarded,  as  I  understand, 
to  you  last  week  by  mail. 

The  Order  in  North  Carolina  is  in  right  hands — such  as  will  sustain  its 
moral  standing  in  society.  On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  a  procession  was 
formed  consisting  of  Cape  Fear  Lodge,  No.  2,  and  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina,  which  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town 
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to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  an  Address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  bro.  A.  J.  Battle,  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  that  place — after  which 
the  procession  proceeded  to  the  new  and  spacious  Hall,  which  bad  been 
prepared  for  their  future  meetings,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  principles  of  benevolence  and  truth,  as  taught  by  the  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 


North  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  G.  M.  John  Campbell,  dated 

Weldon,  January  14,  1843. 

*****  in  consequence  of  the  expected  institution  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  in  the  State,  I  think  it  best  to  apprize  you  that  that  event  was  con- 
summated on  the  7th  instant,  and  that  the  following  officers  were  duly  in- 
stalled : — 

P.  G.  John  Campbell,        -        -        -    M.  W.  G.  Master. 

P.  G.  R.  H.  Worthington,  -        -        R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 
P.  G.  Wm.  S.  G.  Andrews,         -        -    R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 

P.  G.  Alexander  Mackal,  -        -        R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 
P.  G.  John  Mackal,  -        -        -        -    R.  W.  G.  Warden. 

P.  G.  A.  Paul  Repeton,  -        -        R.  W.  G.  Chaplain. 
P.  G.  D.  B.  Boykin,    -        -        -        -     W.  G.  Conductor. 

P.  G.  T.  C.  Williams,     -  -        -        W.  G.  Guardian. 

The  Annual  Communications  of  the  Grand  Lodge  will  be  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  May. 

South  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  .filbert  Case,  dot" 

ed  Charleston,  November  9,  1842. 

We  are  doing  finely  here — five  or  six  of  the  great  old  men  are  elected, 
and  the  lodges  are  ail  doing  well.  Our  procession  comes  off  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January.  Columbia  Lodge  will  have  a  procession  and  dedicate 
their  new  Hall  in  December. 


Mississippi — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Patriarch  Thomas  Reed,  dated  Nat- 
chez, November  5,  1842* 

It  affords  me  gratification  to  inform  you,  that  Odd-Fellowship  in  this 
portion  of  the  United  States  is  still  increasing,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community.  The  germ  which  was  but  re- 
cently planted  is  disseminating  its  benign  influence  over  the  whole  south- 
west, and  our  beloved  institution  is  assuming  that  rank  in  public  favor  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Columbia,  South  Carolinian,  dated 

Charleston,  January  2,  1843. 

Our  city  has  exhibited  quite  a  lively  appearance  to-day,  in  consequence 
of  the  annual  procession  of  the  Odd-Fellows,  which  took  place  this  mom- 
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ing  with  great  splendor.  The  procession,  numbering  about  400,  formed 
at  10  o'clock  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  corner  of  King  and  Wentworth  streets, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  Band  of  Music,  moved  through  Meeting  street  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  For- 
rest, an  appropriate  Oration  was  delivered  by  A.  G.  Magrath,  Esq.,  in 
which,  I  am  told,  he  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  even  of 
those  who  were  well  aware  of  his  great  powers  as  an  orator.  The  church 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  and  many,  very  many,  that  went  to 
hear — among  whom  was  your  humble  servant — were  excluded  for  the 
want  of  room.  The  galleries  of  the  church,  appropriated  exclusively  to 
(he  ladies,  were  filled  with  a  brilliant  array  of  fashion  and  beauty.  The 
procession  certainly  surpassed  in  splendor  and  beauty  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  witnessed  here  before.  The  regalias  worn  by  the  members  were 
generally  of  the  most  costly  kind,  especially  those  of  your  townsmen  (about 
70  in  number)  which  seemed  to  excite  general  admiration. 


Office  Cor.  &  Rec.  Secretary 
R.  W.  G.  Lodge  U.  States 

Receipts  during  the  month  of  January,  1843. 


"■\ 


Oglethorpe  Lodge,  Savannah — dues,  -        -        -        -         $12  00 

G.  Secretary  of  Maryland — English  Mission,        -        -        -        20  00 
D.  D.  G.  Sire  Bain,  as  follows: — Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  char- 
ter, $30 — Campbell  Camp,  No.  1,  N.  Carolina,  charter,  $30 
—Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  N.  C— dues,  $54..50,         -         114  50 

$146  50 


The  Agents  of  the  Diploma  appointed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
are  earnestly  requested  to  make  their  returns  to  this  office.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  these  officers  have  been  heretofore  remiss  in  this  particular. 
Brother  Clarke,  at  Pittsburgh,  is  requested  to  inform  us  whether  he  has 
received  from  the  former  agent  residing  near  that  city  the  Diplomas  in  his 
hands. 


From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  January  18,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Will  you  allow  me  a  small  corner  in  your  paper 
for  a  brief  notice  of  an  extract  from  the  visitation  charge  of  the  Archdea- 
con of  Durham,  which  I  was  surprised  to  find  copied  into,  and  so  far  en- 
dorsed by  the  January  number  of  the  Gospel  Messenger,  and  which  I  was 
not  surprised  to  see  also  transferred  into  the  columns  of  the  Charleston 
Observer* 
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The  Rev.  Prelate,  with  all  that  horror  for  every  thing  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  and  express  approval  of  the  particular  church  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  a  member,  indulges  with  true  sectarian  prejudice,  in 
grave  and  heavy  charges,  against  the  funeral  ceremonies  made  use  of  by 
the  association  of  Odd-Fellows,  calling  upon  the  wardens  of  the  church 
and  others  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  performance  of  what  he 
pleases  to  denominate  "a  novelty,  -savoring  more  of  deism  than  of  chris- 
tian faith." 

Now,  sir,  while  I  distinctly  disclaim  any  particular  or  overweening  par- 
tiality for  the  ceremony,  which  has  so  unfortunately  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  reverend  gentleman,  I  roust  nevertheless  insist,  in  its  de- 
fence, that  there  is  nothing  in  that  service  which  can,  by  the  most  tortu- 
ous or  ingenuous  construction,  at  all  justify  the  attack  which  has  so  gra- 
tuitously and  unnecessarily  been  made  upon  it  in  the  visitation  charge. 
I  say  unnecessarily,  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony  within  the  limits  of  the  church's  jurisdiction  and 
control,  may  very  well  be  prevented  without  calling  into  question  the  or- 
thodoxy of  its  spirit. 

The  association  of  Odd-Fellows  is  one  composed  of  men  of  every  differ- 
ent sect  and  denomination  known  to  the  civilized  world,  and  numbers  in 
its  ranks  many  highly  respectable  members  of  the  episcopal,  as  well  as 
every  other  persuasion. 

When  a  man  presents  himself  for  membership,  he  is  not  catechized 
with  respect  to  his  religious  creed,  and  the  only  investigation  to  which  he 
is  subjected  regards  his  moral,  not  his  religious  character.  If  he  happens 
to  be  a  pious  and  exemplary  member  of  any  church,  of  course  it  is  an  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  and  he  receives  all  the  benefits  and  considera- 
tion fairly  deducible  from  the  circumstance.  This  scrutiny  into  his  moral 
fitness  and  qualifications  being  undergone,  he  is  admitted  into  a  brother- 
hood, banded  together  for  the  purposes  of  benevolence  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  great  family  of  man.  It  is  by  such  an  association  that  the  ser- 
vice Ifas  been  adopted,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Archdeacon 
Durham's  animadversions.  Slight  indeed  must  be  his  confidence,  and 
slender  his  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  members  of  his  church,  if  he  sup- 
poses that  they  would  unite  in  a  ceremony  justly  obnoxious  to  such  seri- 
ous charges,  or  if  he  apprehends  that  their  orthodoxy  would  be  endanger- 
ed by  a  participation  in  a  ceremony,  instituted  and  designed  as  a  last  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  a  departed  brother.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose,  that  a 
misconception  has  given  rise  to  his  declaration ;  that  this  service  was  in- 
tended to  supersede  that  of  the  church,  usual  on  such  solemn  occasions. 
So  far  from  the  truth  is  this,  that  a  clergyman  of  the  particular  church  of 
which  the  deceased  brother  was  a  member,  or  of  which  he  was  an  attend- 
ant during  life,  is  always  expected  to  officiate,  and  the  funeral  services  of 
the  O.  F.  al way 8  follow  those  of  the  attending  clergyman. 

I  have  not  time,  sir,  to  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present,  and  have 
merely  thrown  out  these  few  observations  in  order  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  erroneous  impressions  and  fallacious 
inferences  which  such  a  charge  is  well  calculated  to  produce. 

HOWARD* 
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cf  But  Mercy  is  above  the  sceptered  away, 
It  10  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself." 

In  former  days,  when  the  renown  of  the  warrior  eclipsed  the  labor  of 
the  philanthropist,  gorgeous  displays  heralded  the  return  of  the  victor,  and 
costly  monuments  chronicled  his  prowess.  The  rude  manners  of  nations 
were  wont  to  obtain  the  gradual  refinement  of  civilization,  which  like  the 
faint  streaks  of  light  herald  the  advent  of  dav,  even  from  the  blood-stain- 
ed triumphs  which  emblazoned  the  car  of  tne  conqueror.  And  the  ap- 
plause and  admiration  of  mankind  were  lavished  upon  him  who  passed 
with  head  uncovered  beneath  the  canopy  of  shouts,  and  lived  the  hero 
who  had  won  his  glory  in  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-beings. 
The  traveller  who  passes  over  the  land  where  colossal  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence live  still  in  the  pillar  that  rears  itself  proudly  to  the  memory  of 
the  warrior  prince,  finds  himself  also  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  that 
marked  its  epoch  in  the  destruction  of  the  human  family.  War  was  then 
the  game  of  kings ;  and  the  authority  which  power  gives  even  to  the  most 
licentious  counsels  of  the  ruler,  lent  to  each  community  the  influence  of 
its  evil  spirit.  Philosophy  would  sometimes  raise  her  voice,  and  steal  her 
way  amid  the  hordes  of  armed  men  who  revelled  in  the  wild  license  of 
the  camp,  yet  the  noise  of  strife  would  often  drown  her  quiet  tones.  Al- 
though her  mild  spirit  was  breathed  through  the  grove  of  the  Academy, 
and  would  persuade  the  youth  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  the  shield  and 
sword,  and  seek  the  sage  of  Tusculum,  or  him  who  had  left  his  own  clas- 

— *  -       "^— ^^—  ■  ■     '     '  -       —  — — ■ -  I       -     l~       Ml  I  ._  .    _.l  I 

*  Delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  before  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  on  the 
M  day  of  January,  1843,  the  anniversary  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Order  into  South  Carolina. 
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sic  land  to  tread  the  soil  of  the  stranger  and  barbarian,  searching  a  home, 
when  the  fire  of  the  spoiler  had  driven  him  from  his  own  birth-place ;  yet 
its  influence  was  sparingly  felt.  The  power  of  knowledge  had  not  then 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  mind,  which  time  in  its  wondrous  course,  has 
made.  The  pent-up  fury  of  nature  would  often  burst  forth  into  a  revo- 
lution, when  the  phrenzy  of  the  savage  would  predominate  over  the  in- 
tellect of  the  scholar,  and  the  rage  of  a  populace  commend  with  shouts 
the  hemlock  to  the  lips  of  the  philosopher.  The  hate  of  a  tyrant  could 
only  be  sated  with  the  blood  of  the  orator,  whose  intellect  had  mastered 
the  weakness  of  a  physical  structure ;  and  who,  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
conspirator,  and  the  tranquil  dignity  with  which  he  welcomed  death,  im- 
mortalized by  his  example  the  virtue  he  had  illustrated  by  his  precept. 

Nor  are  we  permitted  in  our  retrospect  soon  to  pass  from  these  dark 
shadows.  Through  ages  are  we  doomed  to  wander  in  these  scarce  path- 
worn  forests,  where  no  dawn  of  day  escapes  from  the  thick  shadows  so  ful- 
ly concealing  the  light,  that  after  a  time  was  to  break  upon  the  view  and  il- 
luminate the  dangerous  pathway  through  which  our  race  had  travelled  to 
safety.  Although  letters  were  gradually  imparting  an  influence  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  man,  its  marks  were  still  few  and  imperfect.  True  it  is, 
that  woman  was  emerging  from  the  obscurity  in  which  she  had  been  placed, 
and  was  rising  upon  the  horizon  like  the  evening  star,  to  soothe  into  quiet 
the  warring  passions  of  a  sterner  sex ;  and  though  we  hail  this  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  bright  hope,  in  vain  do  we  seek  in  those  days  for  the  bright 
excellencies  which  centre  now  around  her — the  lesser  stars  that  at  once 
borrow  and  lend  a  rich  light  to  the  brilliant  luminary  around  which  they 
play.  Poetry  had  indeed  commenced  to  tune  the  strings  of  her  lyre,  and 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  fairer  sex, — yet  the  hand  that  struck  the  chord 
was  unhonored,  unless  ready  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  another  to  its  idolatrous 
devotion.  And  the  gage  that  adorned  the  breast  of  beauty,  and  dropped 
from  the  balustrade  to  the  bold  knight  of  the  ring,  was  the  guerdon  to  en- 
courage the  contest  and  commemorate  the  victory  of  blood.  The  miracle 
had  not  yet  been  performed,  when  the  soft  influence  of  woman  was  to  be 
felt  alone  supreme  in  the  social  circle,  and  the  mild  teaching  of  religion 
would  bind  nations  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  sit  the  blessed  halcyon  up- 
on the  troubled  waters  of  life. 

In  the  dark  ages  of  the  world,  we  seek  in  vain  for  even  the  traces  of 
those  virtues  in  the  horizon  of  life,  that  span  the  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  their  shadowy  links  draw  them  nearer  to  each  other. 
True  it  is,  that  the  manly  qualities  which  make  up  fortitude  and  courage, 
were  much  cherished,  and  deeds  of  noble  daring  were  justly  celebrated 
by  the  bard  of  the  warrior;  yet  mercy  could  not  raise  her  meek  voice 
above  the  loud  din  of  the  wassail  of  the  board,  and  would  plead  in  vain, 
however  dulcet  was  the  plaint,  if  it  was  to  check  the  thirst  for  blood  and 
spoil.  Learning  had  not  worked  its  way,  like  light  through  the  thick 
casement:  the  highest  noble  could  not  write  his  name,  and  the  Book  of 
Light  and  Life  was  sealed  eternally  to  his  eye.  The  morning  sun  light- 
ed him  to  deeds  of  rapine  and  violence,  and  the  shade  of  evening  seemed 
made  but  to  hide  from  humanity  the  excesses  in  which  he  would  drown 
the  voice  of  conscience.  Religion,  now  the  stafFby  which,  like  the  pil- 
grims of  other  days,  we  travel  the  arid  and  cheerless  desert  of  life, — was 
struggling  for  existence.    The  high  devotion  of  its  followers  had  made 
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them  eminent,  because  it  evinced  a  spirit  which  defied  death,  and  hailed 
it  as  a  consummation  of  their  earthly  labors.  But  the  holy  fervor  which 
dictated  the  willing  sacrifice  in  these  holy  fathers,  and  the  feeling  which 
their  devotion  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  powerful  Barons  of  that  day, 
were  very  different.  In  no  cause  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  can  we  find  the  same  high  purpose— the  same  disregard  of 
death — the  same  indifference  to  temporal  praise  or  censure — the  same  ne- 
glect of  ease— -that  marked  the  lives  of  these  early  martyrs.  Disdaining 
temporal  distinction — immuring  themselves  in  the  dark  and  damp  vaults 
of  the  cloister,  that  they  might  be  made  strong  in  the  spirit  of  their  mis- 
sion—enduring severe  penance,  to  teach  them  how  to  bear  the  severest 
ills  of  life — devoting  themselves  to  no  object  that  could  interfere  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  self-immolation, — they  went  forth  with  the  cowl  and  staff, 
and  while  the  storm  of  life  rolled  fearfully  over  them,  yet  they  stood  un- 
moved. All  around  was  filled  with  darkness  and  gloom.  The  high  battle- 
ment of  the  Feudal  lord  frowned  upon  the  poor  stranger  who  knocked  at 
the  gate  for  shelter,  and  the  storm  and  wind  and  lightning  of  heaven 
sported  in  the  forests  he  tracked.  Yet  the  elements  that  rocked  the  proud 
tower  like  a  reed,  touched  not  the  holy  palmer;  and  the  bolt  of  heaven 
that  cast  from  its  proud  seat  the  turret  of  the  castle,  played  harmlessly 
around  the  uncovered  head  that  was  bared  to  the  storm,  and  bowed  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Him  with  whom  he  was  forever  united.  In  the 
full  and  flushed  enjoyment  of  health,  the  life  to  come,  was  like  the  spec- 
tre that  was  chronicled  as  the  tenant  of  some  neglected  apartment  It 
gave  no  concern,  commanded  no  attention.  The  spirit  that  lived  upon 
dominion,  brooked  not  the  idea  of  power  superior  to  its  own*  At  times, 
indeed,  the  mild  influence  of  religion  would  find  an  advocate  in  the  bosom 
of  woman ;  and  to  some  who  shared  the  honors  of  these  castles,  religion 
owes  a  debt  for  the  conversion  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  day. 
When  the  stalworth  frame  of  the  warrior  was  laid  low  on  his  couch  of 
sickness  and  death,  then  did  the  fair  form  of  her  who  was  at  once  the  hon- 
ored and  neglected  partner  of  his  fortune,  watch  over  the  pain  and  disease 
that  were  consuming  life.  Sorrow  and  suffering  were  then  forgotten  by 
her,  and  her  mild  and  meek  spirit  would  rise  superior  to  itself,  and 
death,  that  appals  the  stoutest,  would  be  braved  by  her,  and  her  efforts 
protract  if  they  could  not  defeat,  the  final  triumph  that  was  approaching. 
Her  voice  would  soothe  the  ear  of  the  dying  with  the  hope  of  a  better  ex- 
istence; and  her  love,  like  the  religion  she  would  teach,  knew  no  limit 
even  in  life,  but  continued  holy  even  after  death,  and  cherished  in  im- 
mortal memory  the  spirit  of  existence,  when  there  was  no  witness  to  her 
constancy  but  the  God  to  whom  she  prayed  for  mercy  to  the  dead.  In 
this  night  of  existence,  our  search  is  toilsome  and  hard,  when  we  seek  to 
find  among  our  fellows  the  germ  of  that  refinement,  which  in  a  later  day, 
has  blazed  forth  with  the  illumination  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  lighted 
the  deep  blue  arch  of  heaven.    The  Divine  will,  which  had  planted  reli- 

Elon  on  earth,  as  if  to  prove  the  immensity  of  its  power  in  its  final  triumph, 
ad  for  good  and  wise  reasons,  seemed  to  ordain  that  the  depravity  of  our 
race,  when  not  redeemed  by  the  virtue  of  redeeming  grace,  should  be 
chronicled  to  warn  us  forever  from  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  vice.-— 
And  basking  now  in  the  noontide  radiance  of  its  beam,  we  pry  with  a 
wondering  curiosity  into  those  earlier  times,  when  men  lived  without  the 
charities  of  social  fife,  the  refinement  or  blessing  of  religious  truth. 
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Inseparably  connected  with  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization, 
were  the  christian  virtues  of  charity  and  benevolence,  which  blossomed 
into  early  existence,  and  flourished  under  the  inclement  sky  that  seemed 
to  frown  upon  their  growth.  As  in  the  cause  of  truth  we  have  seen  that 
the  mild  influence  of  woman's  character  lent  wholesome  aid  to  its  success 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  so  in  these  milder  virtues  do  we  per- 
ceive the  kind  and  fostering  care  of  the  hand,  that  even  in  the  darkness 
of  the  storm  was  stretched  forth  the  rainbow  of  hope,  to  promise  succor 
and  relief  to  the  distressed.  For  years  and  years  however,  did  these 
springs  of  life  lay  choked  with  the  weeds  of  neglect  and  powerful  hostil- 
ity. Charity  and  benevolence  were  preached  as  principles,  but  there  were 
few  to  practice  the  benefits  they  conferred.  Existence  seemed  a  wild 
and  matted  forest,  in  whose  bosom  fierce  passions,  like  untamed  beasts, 
roamed  fearless  and  uncontrolled ;  and  though  from  the  lattice  of  the  con- 
vent, the  pale  rushlight  of  the  monk  sent  forth  its  earnest  but  ill-sustained 
blaze,  it  could  not  yet  penetrate  the  wall  of  darkness,  which  on  every  side 
encompassed  it.  How  inadequately  do  we  estimate  the  labors  of  those 
who  were  for  us  the  pioneers  of  the  great  cause,  in  whose  ample  folds  we 
are  all  encased.  We  imagine  but  feebly  the  storm,  they  felt  so  really; 
and  now  faint  at  the  picture  of  the  torture  and  the  stake,  they  braved  and 
endured.  Strong  and  confiding  in  the  truth  of  the  cause  they  preached, 
few  apostates  disgrace  the  band  to  which  they  belonged.  The  end  of 
their  labors,  though  buried  deep  in  the  bosom  of  time,  was  yet  revealed 
to  them ;  and  its  consolation  refreshed  the  weary  body — moistened  the 
parched  lip.  Labor  was  sweet,  because  it  was  in  a  good  cause;  and 
death  was  no  terror,  for  it  was  the  evidence  that  the  Master  they  served 
had  appreciated  the  work  they  had  done,  and  was  pleased  to  remove  them 
from  further  strife.  How  delightful,  how  glorious  that  end.  Upon  truth 
had  they  leaned — the  staff  that  never  broke  under  the  severest  weight— 
and  even  in  death,  that  staff  did  they  grasp.  The  eye  that  was  closed  to 
earth,  had  opened  on  the  future — the  veil  that  was  hung  before  the  mind, 
was  suddenly  withdrawn ;  and  they  found  the  welcome  of  their  labors,  in 
the  far  distant  periods  of  time,  when  Friendship  would  bind  the  hand  of 
brother  to  brother' — when  Love  would  fill  the  hearts  of  all  men — and  Truth 
would  hang  around  mankind  the  guardian  angel  of  life,  to  teach  the  path 
that  was  right,  and  to  avoid  the  way  that  was  wrong. 

The  root  of  all  the  virtues  that  we  estimate  and  cherish  as  the  fruits  of 
civilization,  is  first  found  in  individual  example.  History,  we  are  told, 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  and  the  diffusion  of  charities  springs 
from  the  small  fountain  which  was  cherished  and  protected  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  early  Christians.  The  mild  influence  of  their  example — an  exam- 
ple immediately  beneficial  in  confirming  their  principles — gradually  work- 
ed its  way  into  the  densest  mass  of  mankind ;  and  classes  began  to  un- 
derstand, appreciate  and  promote  the  abstract  principle,  that  in  its  widest 
circle,  was  so  illuminate  a  with  infinite  goodness,  and  in  its  then  limited 
practice  so  full  of  benefit  to  all.  The  existence,  however,  of  the  best 
principle  of  our  nature,  if  indulged  in  only  as  the  dream  of  the  closet, 
works  no  benefit  to  the  different  classes  of  mankind ;  and  unless  illustrat- 
ed by  a  view  of  practical  good,  will  speedily  become  classed  with  the  mul- 
tiplied Utopias  which  have  flitted  across  the  minds  of  the  few,  but  have 
not,  and  never  will  reach  the  hearts  of  the  many.    And  hence,  although 
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the  virtues  of  life  were  strongly  implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  many,  until 
they  became  recommended  to  large  portions  of  each  community,  and 
adopted  by  them  as  a  rule  of  life,  their  practical  tendencies  were  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  the  extent  of  their  goodness  rather  a  question,  than 
an  ascertained  belief.  The  diiFusion  of  the  charities  of  life  is  never  with- 
in the  grasp  of  finite,  mortal  man.  Itself  an  emanation  from  the  source 
of  all  goodness,  and  partaking  of  the  quality  of  infinite  excellence;  it  is 
only  when  the  whole  body  of  mankind  unite  in  its  active  support,  that  it 
can  exhibit  a  faint  image  of  the  good  it  possesses,  and  the  blessings  it  is 
intended  to  confer. 

Well  understanding  this  position,  we  look  with  great  satisfaction  upon 
the  means  that  in  the  earliest  times  were  used  to  draw  men  together  in 
the  bonds  of  love  and  truth ;  and  however  slowly  each  recruit  came  in, 
yet  was  each  a  host  in  the  gathering  of  that  army,  that  we  now  see  in 
majestic  motion,  through  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe,  with  Faith 
as  the  shield  they  bear,  and  Universal  Charity  the  end  they  strive  to  ob- 
tain. 

It  has  been  said  that  vice  is  more  ingenious  than  virtue,  and  in  the  con- 
test  which,  since  the  creation  of  man,  has  been  waged  between  these  two 
antagonist  principles,  we  may  gather  some  experience  from  the  worst  part 
of  our  nature.  If  the  profane  interpretation  of  sacred  writ  be  true,  and  we 
should  be  taught  to  believe  that  depravity  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  and 
that  his  disposition  clings  to  vice, — it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  for 
us,  to  consider  the  means  with  which,  even  though  possessed  of  this  na- 
tural advantage,  the  foe  to  humanity  prepares  itself  for  conquest.  In  the 
gratification  of  the  worst  and  most  malignant  passions  of  our  nature, — in 
the  sating  of  the  thirst  for  blood — and  the  impious  gratification  of  the  law 
of  violence,  which  sacrifices  tens  of  thousands  to  win  a  crown,  or  boast  an 
empty  title, — we  never  find  him  whose  heart  is  thus  possessed,  going  forth 
alone  to  consummate  his  unholy  purpose.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  collected  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  his  au- 
thority extends,  and  the  most  active  and  minute  preparation  is  made  to  in- 
sure success,  before  the  banner  is  flung  to  the  breeze,  and  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery, the  mockery  of  heaven's  thunder,  bears  upon  the  gale  the  summons 
of  death  to  the  multitude.  The  influence  which  the  congregated  charac- 
ter of  the  mass  produces  on  each,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  design;  and 
each  is  brought  to  act  upon  the  other,  and  to  create  an  invisible  bond  that 
is  severed  only  in  death. 

The  same  reasoning  which  has  always  made  these  measures  successful 
in  the  plans  of  personal  or  national  aggrandizement,  commended  them  to 
those  who  were  about  to  undertake  a  moral  fight,  when  the  happiness  of 
mankind  was  at  stake.  The  weakness  of  individual  enterprize  appeared 
manifest  to  all,  and  they  began  to  gather  their  followers  into  small  com- 
munities, which  like  the  snow-drift,  would  in  time  lose  the  identity  of  its 
particles,  and  swell  into  the  glittering  mountain,  that  would  catch  and  re- 
flect with  a  thousand  hues,  the  advent  of  the  light  of  coming  day.  The 
practical  benefit  which  resulted  from  such  communities,  was  soon  appa- 
rent While  there  was  no  loss  of  individual  excellence,  the  aggregation 
of  spirit  bound  each  member  in  a  suit  of  triple  armor.  The  opinion  of  a 
community  became  reflected  through  each  member.  And  to  this  glorious 
spirit  of  unity,  should  we,  under  the  direction  of  Divine  omnipotence,  be 
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profoundly  grateful,  as  the  means  vouchsafed  to  mortal  man,  whereby  the 
blessings  of  light  and  knowledge  have  been  obtained.  To  us  as  a  nation, 
the  appropriateness  of  this  thanksgiving  is  truly  peculiar.  To  it  we  may 
look  as  the  chief  element  in  that  glorious  reform,  whereby  the  advantages 
of  refined  civilization,  in  the  diffusion  of  wholesome  liberty  and  well  bal- 
anced laws,  have  been  cast  from  afar  on  our  land.  And  to  it  may  we  look 
as  the  means  whereby,  in  the  political  history  of  the  world,  a  revolution 
the  most  successful  on  record  ha3  been  accomplished,  and  our  nation,  like 
a  young  giant,  now  reposes,  bathed  in  the  mild  light  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

Among  the  communities  which  have  existed  among  men,  based  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  charities  of  life,  those  which  looked  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  man,  and  sought  for  him  relief  from  temporary  distress,  and  per- 
manent good,  are  among  the  most  important.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  constitution  of  civil  society;  however  formed,  and  under 
whatever  influences  it  has  prospered,  are  matters  entertaining  to  the  cu- 
rious, but  profitless  in  the  discussion  of  our  present  topic.  We  have  found 
it  with  all  the  traces  of  a  Divine  institution,  and  see  in  its  organization  the 
temporal  means  of  relieving  the  hardships  which  belong  to  individual  iso- 
lated existence.  At  this  day,  it  rests  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  our  race,  that  it  must  be  co-extensive  with  existence.  None 
of  us  exist  independently  of  our  neighbor,  and  the  wants  of  body  and  mind 
have  become  so  assimilated,  that  we  look  with  equal  anxiety  for  the  crea- 
ture comforts,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
The  association,  however,  which  belongs  to  large  communities,  is  natu- 
rally directed  more  to  those  considerations  which  affect  its  members  in  a 
religious  or  political  view,  than  those  which  relate  to  individual  or  person- 
al necessities ;  and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  principle,  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  in  the  exercise  of 
works  of  philanthropy  and  kindness,  they  in  whose  bosom  the  flame  of 
sympathy  brightly  burns,  have  been  induced  to  associate  together,  and 
lend  their  united  energy  and  character  to  the  extension  of  the  virtues  they 
claim  to  cultivate  and  encourage.  As  auxiliaries' to  the  grand  society  in 
which  communities  are  united,  they  seek  to  make  each  member  a  broth- 
er, and  from  the  more  narrowed  circle  of  their  own  existence,  to  cheer 
and  help  him  in  the  support  of  the  place  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  human 
family.  As  the  sons  of  a  common  mother  cheer  each  other  at  the  fireside 
of  their  home,  so  do  these  smaller  communities,  united  in  a  holy  brother- 
hood, sympathize  with  and  relieve  the  suffering,  which  one  of  that  family 
may  have  to  endure. 

Founded  upon  the  same  principles  that  have  given  strength  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  carried  its  banner  into  the  wildest  recesses  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry ;  resting  upon  the  same  considerations  that  have  bound 
the  sons  of  freedom  in  the  old  and  new  world,  to  battle  and  win  success 
in  that  great  and  glorious  cause;  cherishing  the  image  that  belongs  to  the 
teaching  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether," there  would  be  happiness ;  breathing  the  purest  communion  of 
sympathy,  and  stretching  forth  the  hand  of  aid  to  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan; united  in  a  bond  of  union,  which  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  stud 
and  adorn ;  resting  upon  Charity,  as  a  rock  around  which  the  passions  of 
men  will  play  like  angry  waves  around  a  sea-built  tower:— The  Inde- 
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pendent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  now  publicly  celebrate  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  introduction  of  the  Order  into  South-Carolina,  and  are 
anxious  to  illustrate  the  principles  they  have  so  successfully  cherished 
and  supported. 

The  history  of  our  Order  has  been  a  theme  in  which  much  ingenuity 
and  talent  has  been  displayed,  and  the  analogies  and  resemblances  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  title  to  a  remote 
antiquity,  are  rather  creditable  to  the  zeal  which  they  exhibit  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  than  instructive  or  true  as  historical  lessons.  In  associations 
where  the  spring  of  existence  is  dried  up ;  where  no  fresh  flow  starts  up 
at  each  coming  day  to  awaken  the  life,  and  invigorate  the  being  of  all  that 
is  around,  it  is  well  to  treasure  the  holy  reverence  that  belongs  to  antiqui- 
ty, and  lend  to  it  the  sacred  character  that  is  borrowed  from  age.  And 
if  the  principle  be  good,  and  the  facts  proved,  there  is  nothing  that  can  at- 
tach a  more  mystic  and  holy  reverence  to  our  Order,  than  the  reflection, 
that  in  the  farthest  periods  of  time — time  which  we  rather  dream  of  than 
comprehend — the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were  performed  in  other 
lands,  and  by  those  whose  identity  has  long  since  departed. 

With  all  the  attention,  however,  which  the  subject  well  deserves  to  re- 
ceive, it  does  not  appear  that  any  positive  traces  of  the  existence  of  this 
particular  community,  can  be  very  clearly  recognized  for  a  longer  period 
than  a  little  more  than  a  half  century.  True  it  is,  that  the  influence  of 
Paganism  was  aided  and  supported  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were 
known  only  to  the  initiated :  true  it  is,  that  in  all  ages,  among  every  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  globe,  we  can  find  records  of  societies,  the  union  of 
which  was  represented  by  a  mystic  bond,  and  the  secrets  of  which  were 
kept  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  single  circumstance  of  a  resem- 
blance in  the  existence  of  certain  rites,  can  no  more  prove  the  brotherhood 
of  which  we  are  a  part,  to  be  identical  with  these  associations  of  remote 
antiquity,  than  that  we  are  Pagans  or  Infidels. 

Our  association,  about  fifteen  years  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1809, 
attracted  attention  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  It  flourished,  but  was 
not  extensively  known  until  that  year,  when  in  the  organization  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  it  received  its  present  form  ;  and  having  been  purged 
of  many  objectionable  features,  assumed  the  shape  under  which  it  now 
appears,  and  commenced  the  well  adjusted  exercise  of  those  charities 
which  have  supported  it  so  long,  and  which  we  so  carefully  preserve. 

At  a  much  later  day,  the  Order  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  Baltimore,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  Odd-Fellows  in 
these  States  was  held ;  and  though  the  number  was  few,  and  the  pros- 
pects far  from  bright,  yet  the  spirit  which  presided  at  that  meeting  seem- 
ed to  hallow  the  cause,  and  even  in  the  poor  material  of  which  it  was  then 
composed,  to  prophesy  the  high  future  it  would  attain.  Twenty  years 
ago,  five  brothers  of  the  Order  assembled  in  that  city  to  build  for  them- 
selves an  altar,  on  which  they  might  nurse  into  a  bright  flame  the  few 
sparks  of  our  fire,  which  slumbered  in  this  vast  country ;  now  in  the  United 
States,  in  twenty-one  States  and  Territories,  the  Order  is  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  thousands  of  altars  support  its  holy  fire,  the  gentlest  gales  from 
heaven  breathing  life  into  the  flame,  propitious  and  eager  to  raise  our  Or- 
der to  that  place  of  high  distinction,  where  it  shall  remain  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  time — the  white  stone  of  our  generation — the  pillar  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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While  thus  however  we  do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  claim  to  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  we  offer  for  the  consideration  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  inducements  for  respect,  far  more  potential.  Though  we  may 
be  of  yesterday,  we  can  point  not  merely  to  the  principles  which  govern 
our  Order,  but  the  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  have  been  done, 
as  prouder  monuments  of  glory  than  could  be  reflected  by  the  loftiest  pil- 
lar, though  it  bore  the  name  of  Nero  or  Trajan.  If  we  have  no  martyrs 
to  decorate  our  walls,  we  have  the  living  preachers  in  all  ranks  and  class- 
es, who  have  gone  forth  and  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  joy  to  the  sorrow- 
ing, and  sang  the  anthem  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  If  no  mould- 
ering parchment,  stained  alike  with  age  and  crime,  attests  the  hoary  hand 
of  time  as  the  seal  of  our  Order — we  have  the  thanksgiving  of  the  poor, 
— the  prayer  of  the  widow  and  orphan — to  consecrate  our  union.  If  we 
cannot  proclaim  in  our  immediate  community,  the  narratives  of  stern  and 
unbending  zeal,  that  would  light  the  faggot  and  kiss  the  flame,  as  it  en- 
robed him  who  was  bound  to  the  stake  for  the  sake  of  his  country  or  his 
God, — we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  our  times,  no  such  tesl 
of  fidelity  has  been  required ;  but  that  in  the  sick  chamber  of  the  dying — 
with  the  haunts  of  wretchedness  and  sorrow — with  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  sojourners  with  us  on  earth — our  brethren  have  made  themselves 
the  patient  partners  and  sharers  of  the  lot  so  hard,  and  have  hallowed  theii 
hands  with  the  last  breath  of  the  poor  and  neglected  stranger. 

In  an  Order,  resting  upon  the  broad  and  comprehensive  principles  we 
have  stated,  it  is  true,  as  may  have  been  supposed,  that  no  difference  in 
religious  belief — no  discord  in  political  opinions — no  reference  to  one's 
birth-place — separates  us  from  the  world.  As  in  the  political  condition 
of  our  country  all  are  welcome  to  the  altar,  on  which  alone  burns  the 
flame  that  is  offered  to  the  good  fortune  of  our  land — so  on  our  altar  nc 
flame  is  kindled  but  that  which  is  sacred  to  universal  benevolence. — 
From  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  the  stranger  may  come,  if  he  has 
sustained  his  character,  a  welcome  awaits  him  at  our  door;  and  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  privacy  of  our  hall,  he  hears  no  sound  save  that  of  doing 
good;  he  learns  no  lesson,  that  does  not  make  him  a  wiser  and  better 
man.  He  is  taught  to  view  all  around  him  as  brothers,  who  are  in  life 
to  share  a  common  heritage,  and  to  feel  that  the  benefit  they  render  tc 
the  unfortunate,  is  a  rich  store  laid  up  for  them  in  the  world  that  is  to 
come. 

The  rules  which  govern  our  lodges,  accordingly,  teach  us  not  only  to 
encourage  in  principle,  but  to  carry  out  in  practice,  these  sublime  vir- 
tues. If  a  brother  of  the  Order  should  be  sick,  an  amount  equal  to  his 
wants  is  placed  weekly  at  his  disposal ;  and  while  the  necessity  continues, 
his  bedside  is  nightly  watched  by  one  or  more  of  his  brethren.  The  be- 
stowal of  money  is  removed  from  ostentation,  and  is  given  and  received 
in  a  spirit  that  cannot  wound  the  sensibility  of  the  most  fastidious.  In 
this,  we  cherish  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in  the  charity  we  prac- 
tice. The  bounty  tlwit  is  intended  to  relieve  the  body,  will  at  times  bu1 
half  accomplish  its  purpose,  when  the  mind  of  him  who  is  intended  to  be 
benefitted,  is  affected  with  the  chance  of  the  suspicion  of  an  ignoble  de- 
pendence. To  relieve  this  dark  and  painful  apprehension,  we  make  nc 
distinction:  the  amount  which  the  poor  and  needy  may  draw,  is  extend- 
ed likewise  to  the  rich  and  powerful ;  and  the  recipient  of  our  kindness 
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feels  that  the  aid  he  receives  is  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  Order  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  knows  that  it  comes  to  him  warm  with  the  welcome 
of  good- will  and  fellowship  from  the  source  that  gives  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  life,  or  to  the  individual  member,  that  the  consid- 
eration of  our  Order  is  directed :  the  wife  and  helpless  children  of  many, 
when  they  have  lost  the  head,  at  once  of  life  and  being,  too  often  have 
been  doomed  to  depend  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  and  watch  the 
shade  of  approaching  evening,  without  the  power  to  trace  in  its  sable 
cloak,  the  ray  of  hope  or  promise  for  the  morrow.  Life  itself  is  most  un- 
certain ;  but  how  much  more  uncertain  the  means  whereby  it  shall  be  sup- 
ported. The  happy  faces  that  have  made  glad  the  halls  of  sumptuous 
elegance,  have  been  doomed  to  wander  along  the  highway,  the  mendi- 
cants of  bitter  winter ;  and  the  flush  of  health,  and  the  eye  speaking  and 
beaming  with  joy,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  cadaverous  hue  of  want, 
and  the  sunken,  hollow  gaze  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  No  precau- 
tion forbids  it,  for  the  reputed  wise  have  fallen  beneath  the  influence  of 
this  destiny.  No  store  is  too  large  to  defy  its  power,  for  they  who  could 
not  tell  their  heaps  of  gold,  have  been  reduced  to  starvation.  For  what- 
ever wise  reason  this  dispensation  governs  among  men,  all  classes  know 
and  attest  its  powerful  influence ;  and  the  records  of  our  race  present  us 
with  no  higher  incentives  to  disregard  the  enjoyments  of  temporal  plea- 
sures, than  in  the  plain  narratives  of  those  who  have  sunk  and  fallen  be- 
neath the  influence  of  this  social  whirlwind.  With  us  the  poor  and  un- 
housed wanderer  knows  not  the  agony  of  biting  want:  we  may  not  give 
back  to  him  the  comforts  which  wealth  alone  can  procure,  but  we  can 
give  him  food  and  raiment.  We  stop  that  maddening  cry  of  the  child 
when  it  speaks  to  its  parent,  and  asks  for  bread — we  gather  around  the 
mother,  who  has  no  friend  on  earth,  and  cheer  her  heart  and  relieve  her 
mind,  when  she  knows  us  as  the  father  to  the  fatherless — the  friend  to  the 
afflicted.  And  though  our  mite  be  small,  it  is  sufficient :  and  the  human 
heart  knows  no  higher  satisfaction,  than  is  found  in  the  reflection,  that  out 
of  our  abundance  we  have  provided  for  the  poor,  and  in  the  days  of  our 
joy,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  our  neighbor. 

But  there  is  one  feature  in  our  charities,  which  to  me  has  always  seem- 
ed the  most  touching  of  any  that  we  cherish :  We  do  not  forget  those  from 
whom  the  breath  of  life  has  passed  away.  We  bury  the  dead!  Howev- 
er poor  and  obscure,  the  brother  that  has  joined  us,  receives  all  the  rites 
of  burial  at  our  hands.  We  adjust  the  cold  and  stiffened  limbs,  and  with 
our  own  hands  restore  to  dust,  the  dust  which  erewhile  was  animated  and 
warm.  Peace — sweet,  eternal  peace,  rest  with  the  ashes  of  the  depart- 
ed! His  grave  is  opened  to  the  view  of  hundreds,  who  felt  him  one  of 
them ;  and  the  last  sod  that  caps  the  mound  of  earth  which  marks  his 
resting  place,  is  witnessed  by  those  whom  he  had  joined  as  brothers.-^ 
The  stranger  to  him  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  is  not  now  a  stranger. 
The  hand  that  in  life  is  steeled  for  the  encounter  of  man  with  man,  is  now 
no  longer  encased  in  its  hardy  covering:  the  heart  that  in  the  world  is 
subdued  and  kept  obedient  to  rules  of  policy,  is  now  unbound,  and  leaps 
forth,  beating  high  with  the  gloom  and  sadness  that  overpower  it:  the  eye 
that  is  cold,  is  wet  with  the  tear  of  manly  sorrow :  and  the  hundreds  are 
now  bound  with  the  beautiful  and  touching  bond  of  a  common  sympathy 
and  common  sorrow.  To  the  living,  a  lesson  is  told,  instinct  with  truth  and 
14 
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feeling:  a  lesson  that  softens  the  sternest  heart,  and  melts  into  a  holy 
communion  the  sternest  spirit.  The  grave-yard  is  the  temple  in  which 
we  are  brought  to  pray  for  mercy — the  coffin,  the  table  of  our  sacrament 
Let  not  the  scoffer  be  near,  for  his  feeling  will  meet  with  no  fellowship 
in  the  crowd  that  are  gathered  around ;  and  the  breathings  of  deep  emo- 
tion that  rise  from  that  spot,  like  incense  from  the  altar,  will  smite  the 
heart  of  him  who  does  not  feel  the  sanctity  of  our  Order,  when  thus  un- 
covered in  the  sight  of  God,  we  devoutly  pray  for  mercy  at  the  throne  of 
grace. 

But  we  are  met  with  an  objection,  that  perhaps  embraces  all  that  can  be 
said  against  our  Association.  It  is  said  this  is  a  secret  society ;  it  is  an 
irresponsible  body,  and  one  that  should  not  be  encouraged.-  There  are 
two  answers  which  can  be  readily  given  to  this  objection.  The  first  is, 
,that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  objection  is  used,  our  Body  is  not  a  secret 
society ;  and  next,  that,  if  it  was,  there  is  no  society  in  the  world  that  has 
not  something  peculiar  and  exclusive  towards  its  members. 

But  I  have  said  that  ours  is  not  a  secret  society.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  among  ourselves  certain  marks  of  recognition,  and  certain  ceremo- 
nies, which  are  not  known  to  the  world ;  but  subject  to  the  qualification 
of  good  character,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  there  is  no  individual 
in  the  community  who  cannot  become  acquainted  with  all  that  is  so  call- 
ed secret.  We  have,  it  is  true,  certain  forms,  but  these  are  the  laws  of 
our  association ;  and  it  is  as  just  to  say  that  the  rules  of  a  private  society 
are  infringements  of  the  political  liberty  of  the  citizen,  as  to  say  that  that 
is  secret  which  any  one  may  know  who  deserves.  Besides,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secret  supposes  a  desire  in  those  who  are  its  repositories,  to 
exclude  all  others  from  a  participation  in  it.  Not  so  with  us :  we  en- 
treat all  who  are  useful  members  of  society,  to  unite  with  us  in  our  phi- 
lanthropic labor;  and  though  inefficiently,  the  object  of  this  discourse  is 
to  promulgate  the  principles  of  our  Order,  and  seek  among  those  who 
have  not  yet  joined  us,  allies  in  the  great  cause  which  we  now  seek  to 
advance. 

But  since  when  has  mystery  become  a  crime  ?  In  what  department  of 
life  do  we  seek  to  impress  our  neighbor  or  friend,  with  the  high  obligation 
of  his  position  in  society,  where  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  cherish  that 
tie  of  hidden  feeling,  which  is  the  mystery  of  friendship?  Look  abroad 
upon  the  whole  face  of  nature — raise  upward  the  eye  from  the  smallest 
plant  or  meanest  insect — let  it  travel  through  all  the  intermediate  links, 
until  it  rests  on  the  highest  object  of  creation,  the  last  work  of  superior 
excellence  exhibited  in  the  form  of  man,  instinct  with  life,  and  illuminat- 
ed with  reason — and  through  all  this  varied  range,  in  each  department 
will  we  find  the  manifestation  of  superior  power,  distinguished  by  the 
mystery  of  illimitable  and  incomprehensible  will.  It  is  this  which  casts 
around  the  mind  the  impress  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  that  even  to  the 
untutored  intellect  of  the  savage,  comes  with  the  holy  influence,  that 
makes  him  seek  its  abode  in  the  incomprehensible  light  of  day.  Take 
from  religion  the  mystery  of  divinity,  and  where  is  its  influence  ?  Take 
from  God  the  mystery  of  unlimited  power,  and  he  is  no  longer  Lord  over 
.  all.  If  the  end  we  propose  to  accomplish  be  proper,  we  should  not  ne- 
glect the  means  to  make  it  successful.  It  is  the  immediate  and  responsi- 
ble identification  of  each  member  of  our  Order,  with  the  whole  body,  by 
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the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  matters  which  are  kept  private,  that  gives 
the  help  to  the  continual  and  steady  exercise  of  our  Brotherhood.  To 
each  is  given  the  key ;  each  brother  stands  with  the  sign,  a  sentinel  on  the 
outward  wall,  to  welcome  the  friend  and  challenge  the  foe.  And  each  is 
the  guardian  of  the  Order;  for  the  crime  or  folly  of  one,  though  it  could 
not  destroy,  might  derange  the  beautiful  harmony  which  marks  the  orb  in 
which  it  moves. 

But  it  is  said,  if  your  purpose  is  charity,  why  conceal  it?  why  not  be 
open  in  all  your  transactions  ?  They  who  urge  this  argument,  forget  the 
living  and  beautiful  characteristic  of  charity,  so  touchmgly  expressed  in 
the  admonition:  "But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret,  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly."  They 
seek  and  desire  the  public  and  ostentatious  offering  of  relief,  which  looks 
for  its  reward  in  the  rumor  and  noise  of  the  spectator,  and  not  in  the  calm 
satisfaction  which  the  doing  of  a  good  act  itself  excites.  We  have  no 
such  end  in  view.  The  object  we  aim  at,  is  the  doing  good  to  those 
who  are  united  with  us ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  cheered  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  we  are  the  humble  means  of  doing  good  to  others,  it  will  not 
concern  us  that  the  world  may  not  know  each  particular  of  our  charity. 
That  applause  which  is  so  grateful  to  him  who  is  engaged  in  any  under- 
taking, we  regard  not  as  the  end  of  our  labor,  but  the  spur  and  incentive 
which  should  encourage  all  who  properly  estimate  the  advantage  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

There  are  also  many  who  will  be  ready  to  exclaim — if  the  charity  you 
practice  is  of  so  wide  a  character,  why  confine  it  to  those  who  are  unit- 
ed with  you?  Why  not  make  it  embrace  all  mankind?  To  this  objec- 
tion, if  it  can  be  so  called,  the  reply  readily  suggests  itself.  To  profess 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  civilized  world,  from  the  sources  which  we  de- 
rive from  the  contributions  of  a  few,  would  be  to  herald  a  Quixotic  enter- 
prize,  that  sane  men  would  pity  and  despise.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
would  be  beyond  the  ability  of  any  private  society,  and  would  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  crush  the  power  of  the  laborer,  however 
honest.  Besides,  it  is  beyond  the  cavil  of  the  hostile  to  expose  us  in  an 
improper  view,  because  they  may  please  to  suggest  impossible  or  absurd 
ends  to  be  accomplished.  When  tne  suggestion  they  make  can  be  prov- 
ed to  be  attainable,  we  may  be  then  liable  to  the  reproach  it  is  intended 
to  convey.  But  we  claim  to  be  judged  by  our  own  professions,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  the  community  in  which  we  ar$,  when  we  ad  in 
accordance  with  those  professions.  We  do  accomplish  what  we  profess 
to  perform,  and  stand  justified  in  the  eyes  of  good  and  honest  men,  when 
we  reject  the  suggestion  to  attempt  what  is  well  known  to  be  impossible. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  our  charity  is  not  practised  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  of  the  requirements  which  are  made  by  the  communities 
in  which  we  live.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy,  none  will  question  the 
humanity,  which  in  most  civilized  countries  has  created  a  refuge  for  the 
distressed,  in  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  poor.  To  this,  as  one  of 
the  institutions  of  civil  society,  we  contribute  our  aid,  and  thus  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  debt  we  owe  in  common  with  all  classes  of  citizens.  But 
this  relief  which  the  law  compels  all  to  extend,  too  often  fails  to  reach  the 
truly  distressed.    And  while  by  the  exercise  of  our  charity  we  relieve  the 
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tax  on  the  general  fund,  we  support  the  crushed  and  bruised  spirit,  that 
sinks  under  the  humiliation  of  support  from  a  public  charity.  It  may  be 
this  feeling  is  but  pride — foolish  pride — and  that  such  pride  is  weakness 
in  the  individual.  But  who  has  probed  his  own  heart,  and  has  not  felt 
the  same  feeling,  there  written  in  characters  of  fire,  and  consuming  life,  and 
the  misery  which  it  endured.  It  is  born  with  us,  and  is  one  of  the  strong 
safeguards  which  surround  and  protect,  the  choicest  blessings  of  society. 
God  has  planted  it  as  a  wholesome  seed,  and  we  earnestly  endeavor  to 
preserve  it  unharmed,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  trodden  down  and  cast  out  as 
noxious  weed.  This  is  one  of  the  ends  we  propose  to  accomplish.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Most  High  we  carry  to  our  closet  the  chastened  spirit, 
N  which  makes  us  bend  the  knee  in  the  solitude  of  private  prayer,  and  from 
the  discharge  of  our  public  duty  in  the  protection  of  a  public  fund,  we 
turn  with  feelings  of  a  softer  kind  to  the  private  duties  of  our  Order:  to 
that  charity,  which  is  ever  living  in  our  hearts,  and  owes  its  existence 
not  to  the  law  of  man,  but  to'  the  generous  and  pure  spirit  which  God  has 
caused  to  be  ever  present  with  us.  There  is  no  law  for  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  but  the  law  of  Love — there  is  no  fear  to  keep  us  watchful,  but 
the  fear  of  God.  Thus  are  we  brought  near  to  that  blissful  existerlce, 
when  man  went  forth  knowing  no  law  but  love  to  his  Maker,  because  ig- 
norant of  sin.  Thus  do  we  strive  to  live  most  closely  according  to  the  will 
of  our  Maker,  when  our  conduct  is  governed  by  the  holy  principles  which 
are  breathed  into  us  with  the  breath  of  life:  and  thus  do  we  give  earnest 
evidence  of  the  repentance,  which  throughout  all  time  must  be  our  lot, 
when  conscious  that  we  have  fallen,  we  yet  strive  to  regain  a  portion  of 
the  lost  love  of  our  God,  and  humbly  seek  to  imitate  those  virtues  which 
made  us  once  pure  in  his  sight,  and  which  still  to  us,  though  fallen,  pro- 
mise happiness  hereafter  for  the  life  that  is  well  spent. 

But  the  charity  which  we  practice  in  our  institutions,  is  earned  in  part 
by  those  who  receive  it.  The  poor  and  distressed  who,  find  relief  from 
pur  stock,  have  contributed  to  create  it :  and  where  we  offer  the  hand  of 
fellowship,,  and  invite  all  to  come  in  and  be  united  with  us — if  any  refuse, 
they  neither  are  entitled,  nor  can  they  expect  to  receive,  benefit  from  our 
institutions.  To  entitle  them  to  receive,  we  require  not  only  that  they 
should  join  in  building  up  the  temple  under  whose  dome  they  may  rest 
.secure  from  the  storm,  but  that  they  should  be  united  with  us  in  the  broth- 
erhood of  feeling;  and  for  this  as  a  pre-requisite,  we  demand  the  posses- 
sion of  an  untarnished  character.  It  is  thus  that  we  make  each  one  feel 
the  importance  of  aiding  with  his  contribution,  when  he  is  made  to  re- 
alize the  fact,  that  without  this,  he  would  be  friendless  and  forgotten; 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  in  the  person  of  the  recipient,  that  proudest 
heritage  of  man,  a  name  unclouded  with  the  faintest  taint  of  dishonor  or 
disgrace. 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  our  Order  rests:  such  the  princi- 
ples we  cultivate  and  cherish.  Springing  from  these,  our  Order  has  proud- 
ly emerged  from  the  humble  obscurity  of  its  origin,  and  now  challenges 
the  utmost  scrutiny  of  its  principles. 

"To  pour  In  virtues  lap  her  jwt  reward  % 
Keep  vice  restrained  behind  a  double  guard  < 
To  give  religion  ber  unbridled  scope, 
Nor  Judge  by  itatute  or  believer'!  hope ; 
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To  loach  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe, 
Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw  ; 
To  sheathe  it  in  the  peuce-restoring  close. 
With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows." 

The  influence  which  this  association  exercises  upon  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  its  members,  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted  in  this  de- 
fence of  our  Order.  The  great  artificial  tendency  of  our  race,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  has  unfortunately  become  too 
prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  the  great  cor- 
rective of  this,  is  in  the  frequency  with  which  we  are  all  brought  to  in- 
vestigate and  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  livin^ 
around  us.  In  every  bosom,  there  is  a  natural  feeling  of  kindness,  but  in 
many  will  the  circumstances  of  life  roll  the  stone  that  will  stifle  the  out- 
pouring of  this  beautiful  spring,  and  choke  the  flow  that  would  fructify 
the  bosom  whence  it  would  issue.  Like  prudent  travellers  in  the  desert, 
we  seek  in  each  brother  this  spring:  with  tender  hands  we  clear  away 
the  rubbish  and  weeds  that  in  life  nave  checked  it,  and  nurse  again  into 
a  wholesome  stream,  the  polluted  and  stagnant  water  of  life.  We  teach 
the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality ;  we  engrave  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
that  the  strongest  of  our  race  is  but  a  breath  of  wind,  and  that  no  condi- 
tion in  life  can  fortify  mortal  man  against  the  "arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune." 

Removing  thus  from  the  hearts  of  our  brotherhood  the  artificial  evils  of 
life,  and  teaching  each,  in  the  eloquent  examples  of  touching  distress,  the 
necessity  for  the  dependance  which  we  all  must  have  on  each  other,  we 
teach  at  the  same  time,  that  the  charities  we  practice,  are  the  appointed 
instruments  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  our  Creator  to  work 
upwards  our  way  to  the  highest  summit  in  the  rock  of  life.  That  these 
charities  are  beneficial,  because  they  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  God 
who  made  us.  Their  mild  beauty  which  shines  out  from  the  rough  sur- 
face of  our  character,  like  the  diamond  in  the  rock,  are  the  faint  images 
of  that  excellence  which  is  infinite  in  its  goodness.  Through  these  pure 
and  uncontaminated  helps,  we  lift  the  minds  of  our  brothers  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  latter  end  that  will  overtake  us  all,  and  in  the  mercy  we 
practice,  imitate  that  infinite  mercy  of  the  great  Judge,  whose  seat  is  at 
the  end  of  the  pathway  of  time.  From  the  contentions  of  the  world — 
from  the  heart-burnings  of  malice  and  envy — from  the  discord  of  rivalry 
— from  the  strife  and  anger  of  life — we  direct  his  heart  to  the  consideration 
of  the  devotion  that  is  due  to  the  Great  Master  of  the  order  of  Infinite 
Mercy  and  Goodness. 

"  Then  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  heaven,  over  his  head  behold 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud,  a  bow, 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colors  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God  and  covenant  new." 

But  these  qualities,  so  eminently  social,  unless  in  their  effects  they 
would  make  the  subjects  of  their  influence  useful  to  the  country  under 
whose  laws  they  live,  would  want  the  highest  evidence  of  excellence  to 
man.  Yet  the  proof  that  in  these  is  to  be  found  the  strong  safeguards 
which  our  country  shall  have  for  devotion  to  her  interests,  is  too  evident 
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to  be  even  sketched.  If  it  be  true,  that  no  one  can  be  a  wise  statesman 
who  is  not  a  virtuous  statesman,  most  certain  it  is,  that  no  people  are  firm- 
ly jealous  of  their  rights,  when  no  sense  of  duty  is  coupled  with  their  sup- 
port, and  no  intelligence  deprives  them  of  the  full  appreciation  of  their  ad- 
vantages. Where,  in  all  classes,  a  sense  of  the  general  good  flows  with 
an  even  course,  aggression  is  met  with  resistance,  and  supineness  chased 
with  reproof.  The  familiar  view  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  of  the  na- 
tural dependance  of  man  on  man,  teaches  us  that  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  is  the  end,  and  the  ^reatend,  of  all  political  institutions. 
While  the  glorious  example  of  the  mdd  government  of  nature,  where  the 
smallest  blade  of  grass  is  obedient  to  the  law  of  its  ruler,  teaches  us  the 
virtue  of  obedience  to  law,  and  the  supremacy  that  lawful  government  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  all.  In  our  own  Order,  we  verify  the  harmony 
which  system  gives  to  all,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  laws  to  govern, 
and  a  minister  to  execute.  While  thus  we  trust  the  principles  we  profess 
are  well  calculated  to  make  us,  in  our  reverence  for  law  and  order,  useful 
citizens  of  the  republic,  we  feel  that  the  obligations  which  men  owe  to  so- 
ciety, at  times  will  assume  that  fearful  importance,  that  will  require  even 
life  itself  to  discharge  it  fully.  The  hand  we  reach  towards  our  suffering 
brother,  would  be  lifted  against  him  who  would  displace  the  least  particle 
from  that  pure  and  towering  pillar,  on  which  is  written  in  living  characters, 
the  legacy  of  freedom  to  our  land.  With  feelings  excited  in  the  liveliest 
sympathy  towards  all  men,  we  feel  that  submission  to  voluntary  degrada- 
tion, is  debasing  the  image  of  God,  after  whose  fashion  we  were  formed; 
and  to  preserve  untarnished  the  sacred  heritage  we  have,  is  to  obey  the 
highest  law  of  God  to  man. 

Thus  do  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  race,  our  coun- 
try, and  our  God.  Purified  in  the  spirit  which  binds  us  to  our  brother, 
we  bring  to  the  cause  of  our  country  the  devotion  of  religious  duty :  and 
when  occasion  shall  call  on  us  to  peril  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause  of  the 
land  from  whose  bosom  we  have  drawn  the  pleasures  and  supports  of  life, 
it  will  not  be  said  that  the  hand  of  an  v  brother  shall  strike  feebly  in  support 
of  her  laws  and  her  honor,  because  it  has  grasped  in  holy  fellowship  the 
hand  of  his  neighbor,  or  because  it  has  been  raised  in  grateful  thanksgiv- 
ing to  the  throne  of  grace  and  mercy. 

The  curtain  which  has  been  raised,  in  order  that  all  men,  even  the  un- 
initiated, should  know  what  are  the  principles  we  practice,  must  now 
again  for  another  year,  exclude  us  from  the  view  of  men :  yet  we  shall 
carry  with  us  in  our  seclusion  no  feelings  save  those  of  hope  and  pleasure. 
In  every  portion  of  our  hall,  the  eye  will  rest  on  Friendship,  Love,  Truth, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity ;  and  under  their  hallowed  influence,  again  shall 
we  set  forth  upon  the  pleasant  journeyings,  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  life. 
Though  yet  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  under- 
taking, no  one  falters  in  his  course,  or  turns  his  hand  from  the  plough. 
Each  day  makes  us  stronger  in  the  work,  until  a  plentiful  harvest  will 
smile  on  our  efforts,  and  the  good  seed  we  have  sowed  produce  tenfold 
increase  to  fill  the  granaries  we  build.  We  cannot  but  feel,  that  in  so  good 
a  cause  the  eye  of  heaven  smiles  upon  us.  What  though  the  ways  of  life 
be  like  the  tempest-tost  sea — the  hand  that  raises  the  storm,  can  subdue 
its  force,  and  make  the  now  raging  winds  lie  tamed  and  obedient  on  the 
highest  wave,  like  summer's  gentlest  breath.    What  if  our  Order  be  yet 
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struggling  with  adverse  circumstances,  and  we  still  toot  in  the  tide  of  time, 
far  from  land — is  there  no  one,  who  has  shuddered  at  shipwreck,  when  no 
light  or  hope  was  near;  when  the  sea  grew  mad  in  its  eagerness  to  devour, 
and  the  strained  hark  lay  helpless,  moaning  the  fate  to  which  it  seemed 
hourly  approaching;  yet  the  storm  has  passed  away,  and  the  glad  ship 
sports  again  like  the  sea-bird  of  the  ocean,  and  dances  on  the  wave  that 
threatened  to  engulph. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  unity  is  our  being;  We  have  here  no  selfish 
purposes  to  advance :  he  who  is  with  us,  without  having;  deeply  written 
on  his  memory  the  solemn  vows  he  has  taken,  is  no  brother  of  the  Order; 
and  while  he  cherishes  the  feeling  of  selfishness,  is  breaking  the  highest 
obligation  that  man  can  take.  In  one  thing  only  should  we  he  rivals:  in 
whatever  way  the  interests  of  our  Order  may  be  promoted ;  in  whatever 
way  we  can  benefit  our  fellow-men ;  let  us  be  generous  rivals.  Let  us 
feel  that  this  is  the  great  work  we  have  been  sent  here  to  perform,  and 
that  to  him  who  labors  most  faithfully  in  the  cause  shall  high  reward  be 
given.  Let  our  hands  be  ready  to  succour  him  who  is  near  to  us,  and  our 
hearts  ever  taught  to  feel,  that  he  who  cherishes  love  for  his  fellow-man, 
pays  the  highest  tribute  and  adoration  to  his  God. 

And  now,  when  the  "pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance"  of  this  day  have 
faded  from  the  sight  of  the  spectators — when  our  banners  are  hung  in  our 
halls,  and  putting  off  the  regalia  of  our  Order,  we  come  again  as  citizens 
of  our  land,  without  badge  or  distinction — let  us  not  forget  that  we  have 
exposed  those  principles  as  governing  our  Order,  which,  to  neglect,  would 
be  vile  and  dishonorable.  We  have  ventured  to  advocate  tfye  correctness 
of  the  principles  which  unite  us;  and  it  will  be  our  shame  and  our  dis- 
grace, if  the  profession  of  the  principle  be  but  the  mockery  of  its  practice* 
We  stand  before  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-men,  united  in  the  highest  and 
holiest  purposes  of  existence.  Frail  and  erring  mortals,  we  have  ventur- 
ed to  imitate  the  most  beautiful  of  the  qualities  of  our  God.  In  love  and 
mercy  to  ail,  in  him  infinite  and  all-powerful,  we  have  dared  to  exercise 
and  cultivate  their  happy  influences  towards  our  brethren.  Sincere  zeal 
and  honesty  of  purpose  will  crown  our  attempt  with  signal  success;  and 
the  day  may  come,  when  in  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  globe,  the  mystic 
and  invisible  tie  of  our  Order,  shall  gladden  the  hearts  and  unite  the  hands 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Then  will  the  great  end  of  our  Or- 
der be  obtained :  then  will  the  hearts  of  all,  purified  by  Friendship,  and 
cemented  by  Love,  become  the  grand  reservoirs  of  life,  from  which,  in 
dear  and  wholesome  streams,  charities  shall  flow  and  fertilize  creation ; 
and  millions  of  voices  shall  raise  the  chant  of  praise  to  the  author  of  our 
being — the  Father  of  Faith  and  Hope — the  eternal  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Infinite  Mercy  and  Sublime  Truth. 
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TO    EULALIA. 


BT    Mil.    0.    M.    SiWTIR 


My  early  friend !  upon  whose  matron  brow 
Youth's  sunny  radiance  lingers  even  now — 
In  the  deep  beauty  of  whose  starry  eyes 
Sleeps  the  soft  azure  of  the  summer  skies ! 
What  star  benignant  ruled  thy  natal  hour, 
That  fadeless  beauty  should  become  thy  dower  1 

Time  hath  sped  onward— many  a  sun  hath  set, 
Since  first  in  girlhood's  happy  days  we  met, 
When,  hand  in  hand*  we  wave  a  sacred  tie 
We  fondly  vowed  to  cherish  till  we  die ! — 
That  promise,  love,  oh  say,  rememberest  thou  ? 
And  is  thy  bosom  faithful  to  it  now  ?- 

Sweet  to  my  heart  it  is,  as  erst,  to  trace 

AH  thy  soul's  beauty  in  thy  placid  face, 

To  clasp  thy  hand  and  hear  thee  gently  speak, 

While  thy  soft,  silken  tresses  fan  my  cheek, 

Till — as  I  listen  to  each  silvery  tone — 

My  soul,  dissolving,  mingles  with  thine  own ! 

Come  sing  to  me ! — my  spirit  yearns  once  more 
For  the  low  music  that  I  loved  of  yore! 
Sing  me  some  soft,  some  sweetly  plaintive  lay, 
Such  as  of  old,  could  charm  my  care  away ! 
Sing,  for  my  heart,  in  memoiy,  would  fain 
Live  o'er  the  past,  with  all  its  joys  again ! 

A  farewell  strain  ?    Well,  he  it  so !  for  fast 
The  time  draws  near,  when  we  must  look  our  last ! 
Soon  from  our  quivering  lips  1he  mournful  woid, 
Which  friends  at  parting  utter,  must  be  heard ! 
Ah,  soon,  Eulalia,  from  each  other's  side, 
Will  mountains  sever  us,  and  seas  divide ! 

Now  fare  thee  well !  I  do  not  ask  thy  stay, 

But  only  thy  remembrance  when  away ! 

Though  round  thy  heart  new  hopes,  new  ties  are  spun, 

Oh,  be  its  earlier  ones  not  all  undone! 

Forget  me  not  'mid  scenes  and  pleasures  new — 

My  early  friend— Eulalia,  love— adieu ! 
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ORATION. 


■  Y    IIO.    J.    H.    ADAMS. 


Worthy  and  respected  brothers  : 

The  occasion  that  calls  us  together  is  one  of  no  common  occurrence, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of  ends  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance. We  meet  not  to  commemorate  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  il- 
lustrious of  present  or  by-gone  times — we  come  not  to  celebrate  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  arms,  nor  the  brilliant  achievements  of  genius — we  are  here 
to  offer  no  tribute  to  feats  of  heroism,  or  deeds  of  patriotism,  emanating, 
it  is  true,  from  impulses  of  the  human  heart  we  all  admire,  and  which, 
when  rightfully  directed,  contribute  greatly  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness. Less  imposing,  less  captivating,  less  dazzling,  perhaps,  to  many, 
but  we,  at  least,  feel  that  we  are  assembled  for  purer,  higher,  holier  pur- 
poses. We  meet  to  proclaim  our  devotion  to  the  sacred  and  sublime  prin- 
ciples of  Charity — we  are  here  gathered  as  the  advocates  of  a  cause  that 
has  for  its  end  the  mental  elevation  and  moral  purification  of  our  fellow- 
beings — we  bow  before  an  altar  that  bears  the  simple  but  expressive  mot- 
to of  Benevolence — we  rally  around  a  standard  on  whose  folds  are  inscrib- 
ed, in  no  doubtful  meaning,  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  In  a  word, 
brothers,  we  are  here  linked  together  by  the  strongest  ties,  in  support  of 
principles  co-existent  with  man  himself,  and  essential  alike  to  his  securi- 
ty, peace  and  happiness. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  fulfil  the  object  of  the  appointment 
which  your  kindness  has  imposed  on  me,  than  by  attempting;  briefly  to 
trace  the  origin  of  our  Order,  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  illustrate  the  beneficial  influence  it  is  calculated  to  exert  in  directing 
and  regulating  human  conduct.  This  seems  to  be  due,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, that  our  motives  may  not  be  misconceived,  and  our  objects  misap- 
prehended, but  to  the  community,  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  to  some 
extent  by  our  Order,  and  therefore  entitled  to  know  enough  of  its  princi- 
ples and  purposes  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  we  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic confidence  and  encouragement  or  not.  I  regret  this  task  has  not  been 
assigned  to  one  more  capable  of  doing  that  justice  to  the  subject  which  its 
own  importance  and  the  interest  of  the  Order  demand.  If,  however,  dur- 
ing the  few  moments  I  shall  claim  your  attention,  I  shall  satisfy  the  un* 
informed  that  we  deserve  the  countenance  of  the  good — if  I  shall  be  able 
to  answer  some  of  the  objections,  and  dispel  some  of  the  prejudices  that 
are  unjustly  and  ungenerously  indulged  against  it — if,  failing  in  this,  I 
still  shall  succeed  in  confirming  the  members  of  the  Order  in  the  true  faith, 
and  impart  new  zeal  to  the  praise-worthy  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
have  enlisted  in  the  noble  cause  of  humanity,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 
labored  in  vain,  and  that  the  occasion  will  not  be  without  its  benefits. 

•  Delivered  before  Palmetto  Lodge.  No.  5,  in  defenee  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  at 
the  dedication  of  their  Hall  in  Columbia,  8.  C,  December  9. 1842,    Published  by  request  of  th*  Lodsje. 
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Whether  Odd-Fellowship  originated  before  or  since  the  Christian  era — 
whether  Egypt,  Greece  or  Rome,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  its  foundation 
— what  immediate  causes  gave  birth  to  it — how,  (if  as  old  as  many  be- 
lieve,) it  managed  to  survive  the  general  wreck  which  had  well  nigh 
swept  away  every  vestige  of  civilization,  during  the  dark  ages — whether 
Odd-Fellowship  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  society,  modified  in  its  princi- 
ples and  organization  to  suit  the  ever-varying  tastes  and  conceits  of  our 
nature,  are  questions  I  shall  not  undertake  to  argue,  conceiving  them  to 
be  not  at  all  material  to  the  purposes  of  this  discourse.  To  the  inquisi- 
tive mind,  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  its  claims  to  a  very  remote 
existence ;  but  why  labor  to  secure  for  it  the  veneration  that  would  be  ac- 
corded at  best  to  a  doubtful  antiquity,  when  it  presents  so  much  to  admire 
in  its  government,  principles  and  objects?  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
decidedly  utilitarian  in  its  character;  and  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  I 
shall  rest  my  defence  of  the  Order  on  its  capacity  for  good. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  is  an  institution  of  modern 
times.  Under  its  present  title  and  organization,  it  scarcely  numbers  fifty 
years.  'If,  however,  it  is  not  venerable  because  of  the  antiquity  of  its  ex- 
istence, nor  singularly  interesting  because  of  the  mysterious  circumstan- 
ces attending  its  establishment,  it  commends  itself  not  the  less  strongly  to 
our  warmest  regard,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  principles  as  old  as  the  creation  it- 
self, and  which  have  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  many  similar  soci- 
eties, maintaining  similar  ceremonies,  and  looking  to  similar  ends,  that 
have  flourished  in  all  ages,  and  under  every  variety  of  government  with 
which  history  acquaints  us.  These  principles,  as  embodied  in  our  motto, 
are  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  including,  as  understood  and  practiced 
by  the  Order,  the  indulgence  of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature — the 
faithful  performance  of  our  various  relative  duties  towards  each  other,  as 
fellow-creatures — in  a  word,  the  cultivation  of  all  those  virtues  that  adorn 
and  dignify  human  character.  By  cherishing  the  better  qualities  of  our 
nature — restraining  our  evil  propensities — inculcating  principles  of  mora- 
lity—encouraging  kind  and  brotherly  feeling  towards  each  other — recom- 
mending habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  economy — in  short,  by  frowning 
upon  vice  of  every  description,  and  stimulating,  by  its  rewards  and  hon- 
ors, to  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity, — Odd- Fellowship  hopes  to  refine 
the  feelings,  control  the  impulses,  temper  the  passions,  and  elevate  the 
character  of  its  members. 

Its  charity  consists  in  befriending  the  stranger,  relipving  the  distresses 
of  the  unfortunate — administering  comfort  to  the  needy — alleviating  the 
sorrows  of  the  afflicted — securing  its  members,  in  the  midst  of  those  trials 
and  difficulties  of  life  from  which  few  are  exempt,  against  dependence  on 
the  cold,  calculating,  reluctant  charity  of  the  world — providing  for  the 
destitute  widow — protecting  and  educating  the  helpless  orphan,  and  per- 
forming the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  when  the  curtains  of  darkness 
close  over  a  brother.  Its  high  aim  is  to  diffuse  the  principles  and  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  a  pure  and  holy  charity,  that  gives  witnout  vaunting, 
and  relieves  without  leaving  the  sting  which  worldly  charity  too  often  in- 
flicts— the  charity  of  the  heart,  the  charity  of  fraternal  spirit? — while 
mourning  over  misfortune,  and  weeping  over  misery,  rejoices  in  the  abil- 
ity to  succor  and  save,  and  throwing  the  mantle  of  protection  over  a  desti- 
tute brother,  warms  his  heart,  revives  his  spirit,  and  encourages— cheers 
him  on  his  pilgrimage  along  the  rugged  pathway  of  life. 
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Its  means  of  effecting  its  charities  are  derived  from  certain  fees  which 
its  laws  impose.  These  constitute  a  common  fund,  upon  which  all,  hav- 
ing contributed  alike,  are  equally  entitled  to  draw  when  overtaken  by  mis- 
fortune. Already,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  where  its  success  has  en- 
abled it,  schools  have  been  established,  where  the  destitute  children  of 
its  deceased  members  arc  educated;  and  it  is  not  less  honorable  to  the  so- 
ciety, than  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  philanthropist,  to  know  that  num- 
bers have  received  and  are  enjoying  the  inestimable  blessings  of  knowl- 
edge and  light,  who,  if  cast  on  the  uncertain  care  of  the  world,  might  have 
lived  and  died  in  miserable  ignorance. 

Its  government,  in  character,  is  purely  democratic,  selecting  its  mem- 
bers indiscriminately  from  all  classes;  recognizing  none  of  those  artificial 
and  capricious  divisions  of  society,  which  serve  no  other  end  than  to  ex- 
cite disaffection,  and  acknowledging,  in  the  bestowal  of  its  honors,  no 
passport  but  that  founded  on  merit ;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  humble 
and  the  exalted,  commingle  within  its  temples,  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  are  taught  to  feel,  however  widely  adventitious  circumstances 
may  separate  and  estrange  them,  the  mutual  dependence  of  man  on  his 
fellow-man. 

Based  on  those  universal  feelings  of  our  nature  which  the  educated  ad- 
mire, the  ignorant  respect,  and  whose  generous  impulses  even  the  wicked 
cannot  at  all  times  resist, — humble  in  the  character  of  its  founders,  and 
unaided  by  wealth,  Odd-Fellowship,  the  offspring,  as  it  were,  but  of  yes- 
terday, has  already  extended  itself  over  all  portions  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  attained  a  degree  of  respectability  and  strength  far  exceeding  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  It  numbers  in  its  ranks  men  of 
all  religions,  all  pursuits,  all  conditions ;  and  if  the  past  be  an  earnest  of 
the  future,  it  seems  destined  to  accomplish  more  towards  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  man,  than  any  society  that  has  ever  been  instituted.  General- 
ly, wherever  it  has  erected  its  standard,  its  happy  influence,  as  illustrated 
in  the  peaceable  and  upright  deportment  of  its  members,  and  their  acts  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  has  speedily  silenced  the  voice  of  slander,  and 
secured  public  esteem.  The  fears  of  the  weak  have  been  quieted,  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  removed,  and  the  approbation  of  the  good  been 
won,  in  spite  of  the  false  suspicions  industriously  circulated  against  it. 
In  some  parts  of  our  country,  nowever,  liberal  and  enlightened  as  she  is, 
it  has  encountered  an  opposition  no  less  fierce,  an  excitement  no  less  fu- 
rious, than  were  arrayed  against  Masonry,  and  which,  for  a  season,  in  their 
wildness  and  extravagance,  caused  that  respectable  and  time-honored  in- 
stitution to  tremble  for  its  existence.  All  that  malice,  falsehood  and  rid* 
icule  could  invent,  have  been  invoked  to  stay  its  onward  progress.  The 
authority  even  of  the  Popish  Church  has  been  interposed  against  it;  her 
followers  liave  been  commanded  not  to  join  us,  under  the  awful  penalty 
of  forfeiting  heaven  itself.  But  for  the  glorious  spread  oi  knowledge, 
which  has  long  since  disarmed  that  church  of  her  dread  influence;  the 
terrors  of  excommunication,  once  appaling  to  the  stoutest  heart,  might 
achieve  our  overthrow.  Fortunately  for  our  Order,  it  was  established, 
and  it  prospers,  in  an  age  of  reason.  A  blaze  of  light  illumines  the  path* 
way  to  heaven ;  across  it  are  to  be  seen  no  toll-gates,  where  tribute  is  ex- 
acted before  the  pilgrim  can  pass  on.  In  Rome,  the  Pope  still  thunders, 
bat  the*  startling,  terrifying,  subduing  glare  of  his  lightning  has  been  ex- 
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tinguished  by  the  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  light  of  Truth,  protect- 
ing, purifying  and  elevating  man  politically,  socially  and  morally.  Un- 
called for,  as  we  think  the  edict  which  has  gone  forth,  and  deeply  as  we 
should  regret,  (if  such  prove  its  effect,)  the  exclusion  from  our  ranks,  of 
an  honest,  true-hearted  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  still,  brothers,  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  the  triumph  of  our  cause  is  inevitable.  To  an  Odd- 
Fellow,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  an  institution  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  man,  should  have  encountered 
serious  opposition  from  any  quarter.  He  may  triumphantly  ask,  against 
what  interest  of  man  does  it  militate  ?  What  rights  of  his  does  it  infringe  ? 
What  principles  curtail  ?  With  what  duties  does  it  conflict?  So  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  considered  simply  as  a  member  of  the  social  circle,  it 
holds  up  to  him  as  the  standard  of  action,  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto 
others  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  persuades  him  to  govern  those  violent 
and  vindictive  passions  of  his  nature  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  socie- 
ty, and  invites  him  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  that  shed  around  it  its 
greatest  lustre. 

And  though  government  and  religion  constitute  no  part  of  the  business 
of  Odd- Fellowship,  both  are  alike  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity.  To 
man,  as  a  subject  of  State,  it  is  true,  it  undertakes  to  prescribe  no  political 
creed,  to  advance  the  interest  of  no  political  party.  Its  simple  injunction 
is,  to  obey  the  law  and  respect  the  constituted  authority ;  but  then,  the. 
general  principles  it  inculcates,  the  obligations  it  imposes,  and  the  duties 
it  exacts,  are  admirably  calculated  to  secure  to  government  tranquillity, 
respectability  and  strength,  if  these  evidences  of  national  prosperity  de- 
pend on  the  virtue,  integrity  and  industry  of  its  population.  And  without 
friendship,  without  love,  without  truth,  religion  loses  all  its  comeliness, 
all  its  beauty,  all  its  sublimity.  While  it  properly  excludes  from  its  pro- 
ceedings all  interference  with  religion,  as  being,  of  all  subjects  on  which 
the  human  mind  has  been  brought  to  reflect,  one  that  involves  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  on  which  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  uniformity  of  be- 
lief— while  it  admits  to  its  communion-table  men  of  all  creeds,  and  admin- 
isters its  sacrament  with  equal  favor  to  all,  it  still  teaches  the  Mahometan 
and  the  Jew,  the  Infidel  and  the  Christian,  as  they  kneel  around  its  com- 
mon altar,  to  "look  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God;"  to  honor  Him 
as  the  author  of  their  being,  reverence  Him  as  the  source  of  all  power, 
and  adore  Him  as  the  fountain  of  all  good.  Though  it  holds  not  up  to  its 
disciples  the  book  of  Revelation,  nor  exacts  of  them  a  belief  in  its  inspi- 
ration; yet  the  moral  code  it  has  established,  has  been  drawn  from  that 
divine  source.  The  more  closely  they  conform  to  its  principles,  the  more 
nearly  do  their  characters  approximate  the  meek,  pure  and  holy  character 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  described  as  befitting  his  followers,  and 
the  more  deeply  are  their  minds  impressed  with  the  important  truth  that 
religion  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  man.  So  far,  then,  as  government 
and  religion  are  affected  by  our  Order,  whilst  its  policy  forbids  it  to  inter- 
fere  with  either,  its  precepts  and  practices  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  best  interests  of  both. 

Against  Odd-Fellowship,  as  indeed  against  all  similar  institutions,  it  is 
objected  that  it  is  a  secret  society,  and  therefore  'dangerous.  Such  an  ob- 
jection might  have  weight,  under  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  government; 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  only  know  a  government  by  its  exac- 
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lions,  where  the  ruler  obtains  power  by  accident  or  crime,  and  wields  it 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  governed,  secret  societies  may 
become  dangerous;  for  it  is  "  in  union  men  see  and  feel  their  strength." 
Hence  it  was  that  in  England,  her  kings  of  old  deemed  it  important  to  be- 
come Masons;  and  in  despotic  Spain,  from  fear  her  down-trodden  sub- 
jects might  burst  their  shackles,  her  tyrants  declared  and  treated  Masons 
as  felons. 

But,  in  a  democratic  government,  where  all  power  emanates  from  and 
resides  in  the  people;  where  the  governor  of  to-day  becomes  the  citizen 
of  to-morrow,  and  there  is  an  entire  identity  of  interests  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  governed,  how  a  secret  society  can  be  dangerous  to  public 
liberty,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  doors  of  our  lodges,  if  not  thrown 
open  to  all,  are  closed  only  against  the  worthless ;  and  unless  Odd-Fel- 
lowship exercises  some  hidden  magic  influence,  by  which  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  stifle  the  promptings  of  that  paramount  allegiance  to  country  all 
feel  and  obey,  treasonable  designs,  dangerous  plots,  if  any  such  lurked 
behind  its  mask,  would  have  long  since  been  exposed ;  Odd-Fellowship 
would  have  lived  but  in  name,  and  been  only  remembered  to  excite  our 
contempt  at  the  shallowness  of  the  artifice  by  which  its  founders  sought  to 
accomplish  unholy  purposes. 

The  indiscriminate  selection  of  members  from  all  classes  and  interests 
of  society,  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  secret  in-1 
stitutions  to  meddle  with  the  ordinary  politics  of  a  country.  The  natural 
right,  and  the  still  more  natural  desire,  to  be  free  from  lawless  oppression, 
obliterating  the  common  divisions  and  conflicting  interests  of  society,  have 
occasionally  jostled  benevolent  institutions  from  their  peaceful  orbits ;  but 
when  thus  dragged  into  the  vortex  of  political  revolutions,  they  have  been 
found  battling  in  defence  of  popular  rights.  If  ever  mad  ambition  shall 
attempt  their  overthrow  in  our  country,  the  same  spirit  that  now  birids  us 
together  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  charity,  shall  kindle  on  our  al- 
tars the  glorious  fires  of  liberty ;  the  song  of  peace  that  now  softens,  shall 
give  place  to  the  soul-stirring  shouts  of  patriotism,  and  out  of  our  temples 
every  where,  throughout  this  vast  republic,  shall  go  forth  the  same  love  of 
freedom,  the  same  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  same  indomitable  courage, 
that  guided,  sustained  and  animated  our  fathers  before  us. 

The  assertion,  then,  that  our  society  is  dangerous,  because  of  its  secre- 
cy, is  contrary  to  reason,  and  unwarranted  by  any  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  many  benevolent  societies  that  have  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  further  objected, — if  its  purposes  be  good,-  why  employ  mystery  in 
its  aid  ?  The  love  of  mystery,  if  not  an  original  passion  of  the  mind, 
seems  necessarily  to  grow  out  of  its  own  mysterious  organization.  Na- 
ture is  mystery — man  is  mystery  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  feet — God  is  mystery ;  and  the  imperishable  monuments  of  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  above,  around,  beneath  us,  are  all  covered  over  with 
mystery.  In  his  revelation  to  man  he  has  employed  mystery,  and  his 
14  High  Priest,  while  on  earth,  labored  in  secret"  Why  then  may  we 
not  call  to  our  aid  the  same  charm  to  promote  our  cause  ?  Numbers,  from 
a  desire  to  penetrate  that  veil  of  mystery  which  its  founders  have  wisely 
thrown  over  it,  have  been  induced  to  join  the  Order.  Having  beheld  its 
arcana  and  taken  upon  themselves  its  vows,  they  have  caught  the  enthu- 
siasm which  it  rarely  fails  to  impart  to  its  votaries,  and  abandoning  old  and 
vicious  habits,  have  contracted  new  and  better  ones. 
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Approve,  then,  rather  than  condemn,  the  innocent  device  by  which  it 
seeks  to  turn  frail  man  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  persuade  him  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  virtue. 

After  all,  what  do  we  conceal?  Not  our  principles,  not  our  objects,  nor 
the  means  by  which  we  hope  to  accomplish  them ;  but  our  emblems,  tok- 
ens and  other  signs,  with  which  the  uninitiated  have  no  right  to  be  ac- 
quainted. These  enable  the  society  to  identify  its  members — to  protect 
itself  against  imposition — in  fact,  are  essential  to  its  existence.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  ridicule  these  harmless  rites  of  the  Order. — 
When  assaults  on  its  principles  and  objects  have  failed,  a  sneer  has  been 
raised  at  our  banners,  regalia  and  symbols.  These  devices  are  but  the 
"outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  inward  and  invisible  principles11  by 
which  we  are  governed.  Of  the  secrets  of  the  Order,  we  are  not  permit- 
ted to  speak.  However  idle,  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  they  may  seem 
to  the  world,  among  Odd-Fellows  "they  breathe  a  spirit  that  reaches  their 
hearts,  wherever  they  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  globe."  They 
•peak  a  language  that  defies  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  wield  a  power 
that  obliterates  all  those  divisions,  and  reconciles  all  those  antipathies, 
which  climate,  government  and  religion  engender. 

Some  have  asserted  that  our  Order  is  an  old  society  with  a  new  name- 
that  it  is  Masonry  in  disguise,  and  have  endeavored  to  transfer  to  it  the 
odium  and  prejudice  that  pervade  this  country  against  Masonry.  That 
the  two  societies  are  not  the  same,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  both 
maintain  a  separate  existence.  How  nearly  they  resemble,  or  whether 
there  is  any  similarity  between  them  at  all,  I  cannot  say,  not  being  a  Ma- 
son: but  this  I  will  say — if  the  principles  and  objects  of  Masonry  are  the 
same  as  those  of  our  Order,  God  grant  that  its  labors  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity may  be  crowned  with  success. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  assume  additional  obligations  to  cherish  princi- 
ples, and  practice  virtues,  which  as  members  of  society,  we  are  already 
under  obligations  to  encourage.  Why  unite  to  perform  acts  of  charity  to- 
wards selected  individuals,  which  as  members  of  a  common  family,  na- 
ture prompts  us  to  perform  towards  all  alike.  In  a  word,  why  create  ar- 
tificial ties,  when  our  natural  ones  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  power- 
ful to  engage  all  our  affections  and  awaken  all  our  energies.  The  answer 
to  these  and  all  similar  objections,  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  Our  union, 
instead  of  weakening,  strengthens  the  obligations  which  society  imposes. 
While  it  teaches  us  to  love  each  other  more,  it  make3  us  love  the  world 
not  the  less.  While  it  awakens  within  us  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  brother,  it  causes  us  to  feel  no  less  commiseration  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  wherever  met  with.  While  it  devotes  its  means  to  the  re- 
lief only  of  its  members,  it  leaves  them  free  as  before  they  joined  it,  to  do 
all  that  the  most  liberal  benevolence — the  most  enlarged  philanthropy  may 
prompt 

To  those  who  object  to  combinations  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  would 
leave  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  to  the  uncertain  and  capricious  pro- 
tection of  individual  charity,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  at  this  enlight- 
ened day,  that  I  should  point  out  the  superior  advantages  of  associated, 
over  individual  action.  Much  as  man  singly,  by  means  of  mind,  may  do 
over  matter,  how  inconsiderable  does  it  seem,  when  contrasted  with  those 
vast  and  astounding  achievements,  which  could  only  have  resulted  from 
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combined  action,  accumulated  labor,  associated  talent  and  energy.  Eve- 
ry monument  of  genius  and  art  of  past  times— all  those  amusing  triumphs 
of  man  over  nature  in  our  own  day,  proclaim  the  great  truth,  that  the 
strength,  the  security,  the  dignity  of  man,  is  in  union.  To  this  principle 
are  we  indebted  for  all  that  has  been  and  is  doing  for  the  elevation  of  our 
species.  In  the  humble  but  commendable  cause  of  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity— in  the  important  and  interesting  work  of  moral  reform,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  this  principle  of  association.  We  hope  by  contribut- 
ing a  portion  of  our  means,  and  concentrating  our  action,  to  do  that  for 
our  fellow-creatures  which  governments  do  not  undertake  to  perform,  and 
with  which  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  to  concern  themselves. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  nature,  principles  and  designs  of 
our  Order.  Disturbing  none  of  our  relations  to  society,  interfering  with 
no  interest  of  government  or  religion — proclaiming  "peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  all  men,"  its  object  (and  is  it  not  a  great,  a  glorious 
one  ?)  is  to  liberate  man  from  the  dominion  of  his  low  and  grovelling  pas- 
sions, inspire  him  with  elevated  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  destiny, 
and  make  him  contented  and  happy,  by  teaching  him  to  live  true  to  him- 
self, his  neighbor,  his  country,  and  God.  Who  is  not  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  doctrines  of  peace  it  encourages,  and  the  precepts  of  morality  it  in- 
culcates, are  admirably  calculated  to  add  to  any  man's  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability as  a  member  of  society.  That  man's  condition  must  be  hope- 
less, his  heart  must  be  obdurate  indeed,  who  "can  mingle  in  its  ceremo- 
nies and  participate  in  its  acts  of  practical  benificence"  without  exhibit- 
ing in  some  particular,  and  to  some  extent,  its  happy,  chastening  influ- 
ence. 

What  true  friend  of  humanity  can  withhold  his  sanction  from  an  insti- 
tution so  pure  in  its  principles,  so  harmless  in  its  means,  so  ennobling  in 
its  objects?  To  the  mere  moralist,  who  conceives  true  happiness  to  de- 
pend on  the  dissemination  of  honest  principles  and  the  performance  of 
honest  deeds,  it  opens  a  field  where  he  may  not  only  indulge,  but  prac- 
tically carry  out  his  cherished  opinions.  The  philanthropist,  fulL  of  kind- 
ness for  his  species,  and  most  happy  when  most  useful,  may  refresh  him- 
self at  its  fountain  of  love,  and  contemplate  in  its  happiest  aspect,  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  benevolence.  And  the  Christian,  rejoicing  in  his 
escape  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  should  supplicate  blessings  in  its 
behalf;  for  the  banner  of  Christ  can  only  waive  in  true  triumph  over  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  sober,  benevolent,  and  charitable  people. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  opposition  to  our  Order  is  fast  yielding  to 
the  light  of  truth,  and  the  unanswerable  argument  furnished  in  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Odd-Fellows,  wherever  they  have  established  them- 
selves. Every  where  its  prospects  are  flattering  and  encouraging,  and 
though  in  its  infancy,  its  fruits  have  already  won  for  it  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  the  good  and  virtuous.  A  few  months  since,  some  eight  or 
ten  of  our  number  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lodge  in 
our  town.  Behold  to-day  their  success ! !  In  due  season,  we  too  shall 
offer  our  fruits  for  public  approval.  So  far  it  has  accomplished  all  that 
could  have  been  anticipated.  It  has  broken  through  the  feeble  barriers 
which  society  has  erected  between  man  and  man,  and  obliterated  the  un- 
just prejudices  excited  by  the  miserable  struggles  of  party.  It  has  caused 
us  to  regard  each  other  with  more  affection,  and  feel  a  deeper,  interest  in 
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each  other's  welfare.  It  has  realized  to  us  the  fact,  that  true  worth,  genu- 
ine integrity  of  character,  may  he  as  readily  found  in  the  humbler  as  in 
the  higher  walks  of  society.  It  has  brought  our  minds  to  meditate  on  the 
noble  principles  it  hopes  to  promote  and  perpetuate,  and  I  trust  all  have 
resolved  to  conform  to  them. 

The  ladies  who  have  honored  and  graced  the  occasion  with  their  pre- 
sence,  will  accept  our  most  heartfelt  thanks.  We  ask  your  smiles,  your 
encouragements,  in  behalf  of  our  institution,  as  having  for  its  end,  objects 
the  most  lofty  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  or  aroused  the  energies  of 
men.  Think  us  not  selfish  nor  wanting  in  true  gallantry,  because  we  ex- 
clude you  from  our  union.  Nature  has  fashioned  you  in  her  fairest,  soft- 
est, brightest  mould.  You  need  not  the  redeeming  influence  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship, to  make  you  what  you  are — the  most  beautiful,  the  most  lovely, 
the  most  pure  of  God's  creation.  She  has  given  us  rougher  tempers  and 
colder  hearts,  and  our  pursuits  tend  to  make  them  more  so.  To  soften 
this  asperity  of  our  sex  and  make  us  more  love  able,  are  among  the  objects 
of  our  Order.  Cheer  us  on  then,  in  the  good  work  we  have  undertaken, 
and  in  return,  we  promise  you  better  husbands  and  better  lovers. 

And  now,  brothers,  a  word  to  you,  and  my  task  is  finished.  You  have 
buckled  on  your  armor  and  are  entered  for  the  good  fight.  Stand  ,by 
your  colors,  and  victory  will  be  yours.  How  great  the  prize ! !  The  tri- 
umph of  man  over  himself — of  morality  over  vice — reason  over  error — in- 
nocence over  crime.  Watch  each  other  closely — advise  each  other  with 
perfect  candor,  but  in  all  kindness.  If,  unhappily,  any  one  prove  recre- 
ant to  your  principles  and  false  to  his  own  honor,  cast  him  out,  lest  your- 
selves be  contaminated.  Live  daily  under  a  sense  of  the  "  serious,  sol- 
emn, and  binding  obligations'1  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves.  Let  no 
other  ambition  animate  you  but  the  noble  one  of  striving  to  outdo  each 
other  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity.  Let  peace  and  harmony  preside 
over  all  your  deliberations.  Let  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  guide  all 
your  steps  through  life,  and  as  the  reward  of  Odd-Fellowship,  "may  you 
live  long  and  die  good-fellows ;"  and  "  when  the  last  trump  shall  announce 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  nature,"  may  you  reap,  in  a  better  world,  the  re- 
ward of  well-spent  lives. 


ANTHEM. 


Sung  at*he  celebration  of  Palmetto  Lodge,  No.  5,  Columbia,  S.  C,  December  9, 1842. 


When  meek-eyed  Mercy  from  her  kindred  aky, 
A  timid  Messenger  to  Earth  drew  nigh, 
How  sunk  her  soul,  our  ruined  race  to  view ! 
Sad  was  the  sight — and  pure  as  Heaven's  own  dew, 
The  trembling  tear-drop  glistened  in  her  eye, 
As  thus  she  hailed  the  Majesty  on  high : 
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"  Oh !  Father !  wilt  thou  save  thy  servants  dear? 
Teach  them  to  sooth  each  other's  woes,  the  tear 
Of  suffering  nature  to  kiss  off,  and  heal  v 

The  woes  that  sorrow's  children  still  must  feel  ? 
As  brethren  let  them  live  in  friendship  here, 
The  sick  still  succour,  and  the  drooping  cheer." 

Sweet  Missioner !— her  own  resplendent  smile 
Beamed  generous  warmth  on  erring  man, — and  white 
She  looked  to  Heaven  for  power  to  bless, 
Became  herself  the  source  of  happiness ; 
Bade  each  poor  suffrer  smile  again,  and  know, 
The  power  of  God  can  sooth  the  deepest  woe. 

Beneath  her  influence  we  meet  to-day, 
And  willing  subjects  would  her  laws  obey ; 
The  sick  we  succor — the  distressed  we  save— - 
We  cheer  the  downward  passage  to  the  grave ! 
Nay,  point  beyond  it,  to  that  brighter  home, 
Where  sickness  and  distress  can  never  come! 


ADDRESS. 


BY    B*0.     J.    D.    TliDtWILL.* 


Worthy  ajtd  respected  brothers  : 

If  the  more  imposing  and  masculine  task  of  conceiving  and  deliv* 
ering  an  Oration  in  exposition  of  the  origin  and  progress,  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Order  to  which  we  belong,  has  been  most  justly  assigned 
to  the  higher  abilities  of  brother  Adams,  a  task  perhaps  more  pleasing  and 
delicate  has  been  delineated  for  myself.  I  approach  the  performance  of 
it  under  the  influence  of  unaffected  diffidence,  entirely  conscious  that  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  might  more  appropriately  have  illustrated  the 
character  of  some  worthier  Odd-Fellow.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  honor  and  assumed  the  responsibility;  the  occasion  for  its  dis- 
charge has  arrived,  and  our  society,  with  this  assemblage  of  grave  and  se- 
date wisdom,  and  of  gay  and  joyous  beauty,  await  the  pronunciation  of  my 
Address  in  dedication  of  Odd-Fellows1  Hall.  While  I  am  at  no  loss  for  a 
theme  of  sufficiently  deep  and  thrilling  interest  to  seduce  the  attention  of 
the  grave,  or  catch  the  restless  fancy  of  the  more  volatile,  yet  I  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  treat  of  the  subject  appropriate  to  this  celebration ; 
if,  however,  the  mind  be  dull  and  sluggish,  the  sacred  inspiration  of  the 

•  Delivered  before  Palmetto  Lodge,  No.  5,  on  the  opening  of  OdeVFellowi'  Ball,  in  Columbia,  8,  C. 
&tces*B«rMi,1843.    Publiebed  byrequwloflhe  lodge. 
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theme  will  impart  to  it  activity  and  fire  and  enthusiasm.  Friendship, 
Love,  and  Truth, — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity; — these  are  sentiments  born 
of  God — "  emanations  of  the  all  beauteous  mind ; — these  constitute  the 
burden  of  the  songs  of  angels,  and  while  the  dulcet  sounds  of  the  voices 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim  fall  upon  the  ears  of  saints,  mortals  such  as  we, 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  are  permitted  to  echo  the  heavenly 
music  and  fling  back  the  strains  to  the  "  blue  ethereal  sky."  If  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  great  principles  and  the  achievement  of  the  glorious 
purposes  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  under  the  guidance  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity,  be  the  amiable  and  fascinating  design  of  our  associa- 
tion, it  is  not  unworthy  of  us  to  dedicate  these  walls  in  decent  pomp  and 
comely  pageant  to  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship.  If  the  God  be  worthy 
of  worship,  surely  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  temple  and  an  altar 
where  the  serene  devotions  of  his  followers  may  be  paid,  undistracted 
by  the  scenes,  unmoved  bv  the  turbulence,  unshaken  by  the  violent 
strifes  and  collisions  which  dash  this  living  world  to  and  fro.  We 
are  brothers  in  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  in  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 
Is  it  not  appropriate  then  that  there  should  be  a  common  temple  in  which 
our  communion  maybe  hold,  and  a  common  altar,  around  which  our  hom- 
age may  be  rendered?  Distracted  by  the  "ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to," 
our  bosoms  lacerated  by  the  woes  of  disappointment  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  schemes  of  wealth,  in  our  plans  of  ambition  and  struggles  for  renown, 
it  may  be  perhaps  in  our  dreams  of  love,  it  is  a  holy  pleasure  to  have  a 
common  temple  of  refuge  like  this  to  fly  to,  where  lessons  of  submission 
to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  may  be  taught — where  the  raging 
tempests  of  human  passion  may  be  quieted,  the  intellect  enlightened,  the 
heart  made  better,  and  the  whole  moral  constitution  of  man,  his  heart,  his 
mind,  his  imagination,  with  all  its  deep  and  mighty  emotions  and  impuls- 
es, bounding  and  restrainless  energies,  lofty  and  tameless  dreams,  may  be 
chastened  and  purified,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  principles  which 
form  the  basis1  of  our  Order. 

Science  and  the  arts  have  their  temples,  whose  walls,  looming  up  in 
the  light  of  this  beautiful  day,  within  our  sight,  have  just  been  vocal  with 
the  sounds  of  their  votaries'  tongues,  while  the  full  beaming  eye  of  the  in- 
tellectual father,  and  the  softly  tear-suffused  eye  of  the  tender  mother, 
have  looked  upon  their  cherished  boy  as  he  pronounced  his  eloquent  ora- 
tion in  the  consecrated  college  chapel,  in  favor  of  the  assidious  cultivation 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  metaphysical,  moral,  political  or 
natural  science.  Music  and  painting  have  their  consecrated  halls,  their 
altars,  their  sacrifices  and  their  priests.  The  god  of  war  too  has  his  tem- 
ple and  his  altar,  where  his  triumphs  are  celebrated  in  gorgeous  and 
splendid  mode.  The  car  of  the  victor  is  advanced  by  the  strength  of  the 
rejoicing  throng,  and  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  masculine  hand 
of  the  sterner  sex,  has  been  adorned  and  beautified  by  the  delicate  hand 
of  female  loveliness  and  grace.  It  is  true,  no  drums  nor  trumpets,  nor 
sounds  of  martial  music,  nor  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  military  pageantry, 
impart  a  wild  enthusiasm  to  the  victories  which  we  win ;  and  although 
they  may  seem  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  still  ours  is  a  peace- 
ful army,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  charity.  The  gentle 
music  pf  hearts  attuned  to  common  sympathies — the  lovely  accord  of  com- 
mon affections,  common  purposes,  and  aims  of  kindly  charity  and  love,— 
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these  are  the  inspirations  of  this  day,  and  sweetly  blend  us  in  a  holy  broth- 
erhood. 

How  appropriate  then,  and  how  comely,  that  from  the  midst  of  the  anx- 
ious scenes  and  wild  distractions  of  the  world,  there  should  be  set  apart  a 
place  like  this,  "remote  from  busy  life's  bewildered  way,"  unprofanedby 
revolting  ebullitions  of  wicked  passions,  or  exhibitions  of  the  cold  and 
unfeeling  selfishness  of  the  hardened  heart,  where  alone  kindness  and 
truth,  love  and  hope  prevail,  gently  distilling  on  human  woes,  heavenly 
healing  influences,  imparting  light  and  joy  and  gladness  to  desponding 
broken  hearts,  and  enterprise  and  buoyancy  and  elasticity  to  the  crushed 
and  crippled  spirit. ' 

This  then,-  shall  be  the  Temple  of  Odd-Fellowship— these  the  altars 
around  which  our  homage  shall  be  paid,  while  the  gentle  fires  which  em- 
anate from  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  from  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  shall 
chasten  and  purify  the  sacrifices  we  place  upon  them,  and  consuming  them, 
float  back  in  holy  incense  to  the  skies. 

There  could  not  be  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  a  lovelier  specta- 
cle than  that  which  the  associations  of  Odd- Fellows  here  and  elsewhere 
present  It  is  lovely  because  it  is  a  moral  spectacle,  attracting  the  heart, 
captivating  the  imagination,  engaging  the  mind,  conquering  the  will,  and 
enkindling  the  sweetest  and  softest  affections  of  the  human  soul.  If  it  be 
asked  in  what  do  the  moral  beauty  and  excellence  of  our  Order  consist? 
the  interrogatory  is  most  easily  answered.  The  moral  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  God  himself,  result  from  the  immortal  virtues  inherent  in  him— 
his  Love — his  Truth — his  Justice — his  boundless  Charity  and  Mercy— his 
limitless  Goodness  and  Benevolence.  Obscure  these  glorious  attributes, 
and  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  would  cease,  the  harmonies  of  heaven 
would  swell  no  more,  the  eyes  of  the  saints  would  be  averted  from  the 
Great  Jehovah,  and  darkness  gather  about  the  Eternal  Throne.  Oh !  yes, 
it  is  the  undying  and  fadeless  virtues  of  the  Deity,  his  immortal  moral  at- 
tributes, which  inspire  the  songs,  compel  the  praises,  win  the  adoration, 
and  attract  the  affections  of  universal  Heaven.  Nothing  is  truer  tha^n  that 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  the  ideas  of  the  mind, 
its  thoughts  and  associations,  impart  to  the  scenes  of  earth  their  deepest 
and  mightiest  interest,  moral  sublimity,  and  it  is  from  these  sources  that 
beams  forth  the  great  glory  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows.  This  banner, 
which  for  the  first  time  to-day  in  its  original  beauty,  invited  the  kisses  of 
the  winds  and  the  smiles  of  the  sun ;  these  chaste  and  imposing  symbols, 
these  rich  and  splendid  regalia,  this  spacious  hall,  and  these  gorgeous 
chairs,  with  whatever  of  richer  and  grander  decorations  might  be  added, 
apart  from  the  associations  of  the  mind,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  heart, 
possess  physical,  but  no  moral  beauty.  When,  however,  the  bright  and 
glowino'  words  which  beam  from  these  chairs,  are  read,  the  moral  excel- 
lence and  sublimity  of  our  Order  are  at  once  revealed,  its  signs  and  tokens 
become  endeared  to  the  heart,  and  the  true  sources  of  our  attachment  and 
devotion  to  it  immediately  unveiled. 

In  the  dedication  of  our  Hall,  then,  the  mind,  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  high  moral  purposes  we  have  in  view,  to  accomplish  which 
the  admirable  machinery  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  to  be  wielded,  forgets  the 
pageant  of  the  procession,  the  array  of  glorious  beauty  we  gaze  upon,  the 
novelty  of  this  occasion,  and  all  the  external  magnificence  of  this  impos- 
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ing  scene :  and  who  will  say  that  we  must  fail  in  our  holy  enterprize, 
when  the  comprehensive  energies  of  Faith,  the  ceaseless  encouragement 
and  excitement  of  Hope,  and  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven-born  Chart' 
ty,  guide  and  cheer  and  sustain  us  on  our  way  ?  If  stubborn  and  ignorant 
prejudice — if  ungenerous  and  spiteful  opposition — if  foolish  caprice,  or 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  an  unkind  and  unhappy  world :  yea  more — if  the 
vanity  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  pride  of  human  philosophy,  or  the  high 
conceits  of  an  ostentatious,  and  too  often  self-confident  reason,  for  a  while 
impede  us  in  our  career  of  philanthropy,  of  benevolence  and  charity,  there 
shall  soon  go  out  from  these  walls,  which  we  are  now  consecrating,  a 
mighty,  conquering  spirit  of  truth,  which  shall  achieve  for  Odd-Fellows, 
a  peaceful  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and,  winning  the  hearts,  and  con- 
vincing the  judgments  of  the  good  and  the  just,  establish  our  cherished 
Order  upon  foundations  of  rock,  permanently  and  forever. 

I  have  said  that  the  votaries  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  of  ambitious 
war,  have  their  temples  and  their  altars,  their  sacrifices  and  their  priests; 
I  should  have  added,  that  the  holy  religion  of  the  Cross,  has  likewise  its 
temples  and  its  altars,  its  sacrifices  and  consecrated  ministers.  Through- 
out the  world,  myriads  of  temples,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Supreme,  shoot  their  spires  to  the  skies,  and  open  wide  their  doors  to  re- 
ceive the  followers  of  the  Eternal  Son.  It  is  by  the  side  of  these  temples 
of  our  holy  religion,  that  we  desire  to  see  rising  up,  those  other  temples 
dedicated  by  our  Order,  to  the  only  less  holy  cause  of  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth.  These  arethe  lovely  sisters  of  religion,  healing  where  she 
heals,  blessing  where  she  blesses,  conquering  where  she  conquers,  and 
throwing  upon  the  dark  mass  of  our  corrupt  natures,  a  light  which,  next 
to  her  light,  chastens  its  passions,  sanctifies  its  feelings,  invades  and  sub- 
dues its  stubborn  depravity,  and  purifies  and  renovates  the  whole  moral 
constitution.  Next  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  the  chastening  influences 
of  benevolence,  of  charity  and  truth,  render  the  heart  a  fit  temple  for  the 
living  God  to  dwell  in ;  and  to  some  extent,  these  sentiments  occupied 
the  mind  of  man  before  Calvary's  scene  transpired.  Certainly  they  ori- 
ginated in  heaven;  and  although  it  would  be  impious  idolatry  to  apothe- 
osise  them,  and  fall  down  and  worship  them,  yet  it  cannot  be  displeasing 
to  the  Deity,  to  see  their  influence  advanced  by  associations  like  ours,  and 
in  halls  solemnly  and  sacredly  dedicated  as  we  to-day  dedicate  this. 

The  impression  which  the  imposing  ceremony  now  transpiring,  produces 
upon  the  mind  and  the  heart,  is  vastly  deepened  by  the  participation  in  it 
of  the  holy  Ministers  of  Religion,  in  their  most  lovely  office.  In  beauti- 
fully appropriate  phrase,  the  light  of  heaven  has  been  asked  for  our  guid- 
ance, and  the  blessings  of  Jehovah  invoked  upon  our  Order.  The  pious 
Toice  of  our  Chaplain,  following  the  sweet  voice  of  song,  has  been  uttered 
in  sounds  of  prayer;  the  key  which  unlocks  the  portals  of  the  sky,  has 
been  turned  by  his  hand,  and  the  moral  sublimity  of  this  scene  has  been 
wonderfully  increased  by  the  interposition  of  the  holy  offices  with  which 
he  is  invested.  From  the  circumstance  of  members  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der being  members  of  our  Order,  we  might  reasonably  ask  the  world  to 
draw  assurance  of  the  purity,  the  excellence  and  benevolence  of  its  pur- 
poses. If  the  "  holy  anointed"  be  not  defiled  by  association  with  us,  sure- 
ly around  these  altars  the  unshriven  and  the  wicked  may  hope  for  amend- 
ment and  reformation ;  and  while  the  divine  virtues  of  the  atonement, 
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may  alone  be  efficacious  in  cleansing  our  fallen  nature  from  its  dark  lepro- 
sy, the  purifying  influences  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  school  of  moral  discipline, 
may  aid  in  dressing  the  soul  for  the  immortal  feasts  of  heaven. 

There  is  a  delightful  beauty  discerned  in  our  Order,  when  viewed  in  its 
relation  to,  and  connection  with,  the  moral  government  of  the  world.— 
Without  well  designed  and  aptly  constructed  machinery,  the  operations, 
neither  of  the  material,  political  or  moral  world,  would  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  man,  or  disclose  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  This  machinery  is 
controlled  by  eternal  laws,  which  regulate  the  movements  of  planets,  the 
revolutions  of  politics,  and  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  immortal  mind. 
Without  the  influence  of  these  laws,  perpetual  jarring  and  confusion,  dis- 
cordant violence  and  collision,  would  distract  and  unsettle  the  whole  uni- 
verse, material,  political  and  moral.  One  of  these  laws  may  be  traced  in 
that  just  and  appropriate  combination  and  concert,  which  prevail  through- 
out all  the  works  of  God.  To  illustrate :  without  combination  and  concert, 
there  would  be  neither  harmony  nor  certainty  in  the  operations  of  the 
planetary  system,  while,  by  their  influence,  the  movements  of  the  most 
diminutive  star,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  greatest  light  which  throws  its 
beams  upon  the  planet  of  our  habitation,  are  regulated  and  controlled.— 
The  same  law,  (the  law  of  combination  and  concert,)  which  leads  from 
heaven  to  earth  the  lustrous  beams  of  the  star,  which;  night  after  night, 
illumes  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  throws  upon  us 
from  its  far  off*  orbit,  the  wild  and  brilliant  gleamings  of  the  stranger  com- 
et In  a  word,  without  the  influence  of  this  law,  the  whole  physical 
world  would  be  thrown  into  disorganization,  presenting  an  alarming  scene 
of  chaotic  confusion  and  collision.  It  is,  then,  in  perfect  coincidence  with 
this  eternal  law  of  combination  and  concert,  governing  alike  the  material, 
political  and  moral  world,  that  our  association  has  been  formed.  The 
same  divine  energy  which  created  the  material  world,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  this  great  globe,  with  all  its  diversified  phenomena,  imparted  to 
this  perishable  clay,  the  imperishable  mind  ;  ana  as  the  harmony  of  the 
operations,  and  the  certainty  of  the  results  of  the  former,  flow  from  the 
agency  of  combined,  concerted  and  concentrated  power — that  power 
which  brings  alternate  day  and  night,  sunshine  and  storm — that  power 
which  to-day  chains  down  the  violence  of  the  raging  volcano,  and  to-mor- 
row rolls  its  thunders,  and  emits  its  fires  towards  the  heavens,— -so,  also, 
do  the  triumphs  of  the  intellect,  the  glories  of  the  sense  immortal,  the  car- 
rying forward  its  schemes  of  Benevolence  and  Charity  and  Truth,  depend 
upon  the  association,  concert  and  concentration  of  all  its  powers  and  fa- 
culties. The  moral  instincts  of  our  nature  indicate  this  combination  of 
minds,  and  energy  of  hearts,  as  a  means  of  achieving  intellectual  and 
moral  triumphs,  and  thus  is  traced  out  the  reason  of  the  institution  of  col- 
leges, where  the  powers  of  different  minds,  associated  and  combined,  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  science,  and  of  societies  such  as  ours,  where  the  con- 
centrated affections,  instincts  and  sympathies  of  many  hearts,  subserve  the 
beautiful  purposes  of  Philanthropy,  Benevolence  and  Charity. 

I  have  said  that  the  whole  universe  of  God  is  governed  by  machinery, 
all  the  parts  of  which  depend  upon  the  whole  for  strength  and  harmony, 
and  the  whole  upon  all  the  parts.  This  is  evident  to  the  least  observant. 
Loosen  a  rivet,  or  unwind  a  screw,  so  to  speak,  and  the  material  world 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  and  collision,  while  the  stars,  which  now 
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sing  together  of  the  gloried  of  the  Lord,  and  charm  a  listening  world  with 
their  silent  melodies,  would  dash  off  from  their  orbits  in  wild  disorder,  and 
in  the  mad  irregularities  of  their  journey  ings,  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  the 
varied  spheres.  By  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
however,  this  whirling  world  upon  which  we  dwell,  and  yonder  bright  and 
glorious  world  upon  which  we  gaze,  move  harmoniously  in  their  respec- 
tive orbits ;  and  a  lovely  scene  of  universal  order  in  the  operations  of  phy- 
sical nature,  is  presented  for  our  contemplation.  If  infinite  wisdom  has 
thus  ordained  laws  of  concert  and  combination,  by  which  the  physical 
world,  the  lesser  glory,  is  governed,  can  it  be  doubted  that  He  has  been 
equally  careful  in  the  construction  of  suitable  machinery,  by  which  to 
govern  the  moral  and  intellectual,  the  greater  glory  ?  To  move  forward 
the  cause  of  Christianity — to  win  the  victories  of  the  Cross,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  the  hearts  of  mankind  universally,  the  mild  and  gentle  dominion 
of  our  holy  religion,  machinery  has  been  constructed  and  consecrated. 
As  I  have  said,  she  has  her  temples,  her  altars,  her  imposing  sacraments, 
her  chastened  ceremonials,  and  her  anointed  priests,  and  through  these 
channels  her  light  radiates  the  whole  moral  system. 

As  part  of  the  vast  machinery  by  which  the  moral  world  is  upheld  and 
controlled,  we  commend  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind,  the  Order  to  which 
we  belong;  to  the  pure  purposes  of  which  we  are  now  dedicating  this 
Hall.  If  benevolence  is  to  be  inculcated,  or  friendship  encouraged,  or 
truth  defended,  or  morality  vindicated,  or  patriotism  roused,  or  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  heart  excited  in  behalf  of  the  desolate  widow  and  or- 
phan, it  is  in  associations  like  ours,  in  our  association,  that  the  scattered 
and  diversified  energies  of  the  intellect,  its  reason,  its  imagination,  its  pow- 
ers of  persuasion,  its  beauties  of  enthusiasm,  united  to  the  softly  and  ten- 
der sympathies,  commanding  and  majestic  passions  of  the  soul,  are  made 
available  in  their  behalf,  and  combined  and  concentrated,  are  arraved  in 
glorious  strength  against  the  selfishness,  the  ignorance,  and  the  prejudice 
of  our  perverted  nature. 

Then,  brothers,  let  me  repeat,  that  this  shall  be  the  Temple  of  Odd- 
Fellowship— these  the  altars  around  which  our  homage  shall  be  paid, 
while  the  gentle  fires  which  emanate  from  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, 
from  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  shall  chasten  and  purify  the  sacrifices  we 
place  upon  them,  and  consuming  them,  float  back  in  holy  incense  to  the 
skies. 


ANTHEM. 


Sung  at  Ike  celebration  of  Palmetto  Lodge,  No.  5,  Columbis,  S.  C,  December  9, 1842. 


The  spheres  have  ceased  their  joyous  chime, 

Primeval  chaos  re-appears, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  ancient  Time, 

Grown  hoary  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
Sink  to  the  tomb— while  over  all, 
Tired  Nature  spreads  her  funeral  pall. 
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_     Lo !  'mid  the  deep  sepulchral  gloom, 
A  form  with  pearly  radiance  bright, 
Gilds  with  soft  rays  creation's  tomb, 

As  Heaven's  own  stars  adorn  the  night  j 
And  through  the  circling  darkness  shine 
The  snowy  robes  of  Charity  divine. 

Fresh  as  the  bre&th  of  dewy  morn, 

Ambrosial  odois  'round  her  spread, 
And  golden  hues — celestial  boon — 

Waive  in  mild  halo  'round  her  bead, 
While  in  her  steps,  and  heavenly  mien, 
The  beauteous,  meek- eyed  nymph  is  seen. 

*      Faith  shall  depart  with  Time's  dark  night, 
And  Hope  her  rosy  pinions  fold, 
But  Charity,  enrobed  in  light, 

And  blest  with  youth  that  grows  not  oldV 
Resurgent  o'er  the  general  doom, 
Shall  smile  through  Heaven's  perpetual  bloom. 


From  Graham's  Magazine. 

THE    END    OF    THE    WORLD. 

A    VISION. 


IT    JAMES    K.    FAULDIKO,    EIQ. 


Happening,  the  other  day,  to  meet  with  an  account  of  a  mighty  gather- 
ing of  the  disciples  of  a  certain  great  prophet,  who,  I  believe,  has,  in  spite 
of  the  proverb,  rather  more  honor  in  his  own  country  than  any  other,  I  fell 
upon  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  probability  of  this  world  coming  to  an  end 
the  first  of  April  next,  as  predicted  by  that  venerable  seer.  That  it  will 
come  to  an  end,  some  time  or  other,  is  certain,  for  nothing  created  can  last 
for  ever;  and  that  this  event  may  happen  to-morrow,  is,  for  aught  we 
know,  just  as  likely  as  that  it  will  take  place  an  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  hence.  The  precise  hour  is,  however,  wisely  hidden  from  all  but 
the  eyes  of  our  inspired  prophet,  and  the  first  of  April  is  quite  as  probable 
as  any  other,  although,  for  the  credit  of  the  prediction,  I  could  wish  it  had 
been  fixed  for  some  other  day  than  that  so  specially  consecrated  to  mak- 
ing fools. 

It  appeared  to  me,  however,  on  due  consideration,  that  there  were  ma- 
ny startling  indications  that  this  world  of  ours  was  pretty  well  worn  thread- 
bare, and  that  it  was  high  time  to  lay  it  aside,  or  get  rid  of  it  altogether, 
by  a  summary  process,  like  the  Bankrupt  Law.  Nor  am  I  alone,  among 
very  discreet  reflecting  persons,  in  this  opinion.    I  was  lately  conversing 
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with  an  old  gentleman,  of  great  experience  and  sagacity,  who  lias  predict- 
ed several  hard  winters,  and  who  assured  me  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  this  world  to  last  much  longer.     "  In  the  first  place,"  said  he, 
"it  has  grown  a  great  deal  too  wise  to  be  honest,  and  common  sense,  like 
a  specie  currency,  become  the  most  uncommon  of  all  commodities.    Now, 
I  maintain  that,  without  the  ballast  of  common  sense,  the  world  must  in 
evitably  turn  upside  down,  or,  at  least,  fall  on  its  beam-ends,  and  all  the 
'passengers  tumble  overboard.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  perfectly  appa- 
rent that  the  balance-wheel  which  regulates  the  machine,  and  keeps  all 
its  functions  in  equilibrium,  is  almost  worn  out,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 
There  is  now  no  medium  in  any  thing.    The  love  of  money  has  become 
a  raging  passion,  a  mania  equally  destructive  to  morals  and  happiness. 
So  with  every  other  pursuit  and  passion  of  our  nature.     Every  man  is 
"like  a  beggar  on  horseback,"  and  the  old  proverb  will  tell  where  he  rides. 
All  spur  away,  until  they  break  down,  ride  over  a  precipice,  or  tumble  in- 
to the  mire.     If  a  man,  as  every  man  does  now-a-days,  pines  for  riches, 
instead  of  seeking  them  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way  of  industry,  pru- 
dence and  economy,  he  plunges  heels  over  head  in  mad,  extravagant  and 
visionary  schemes,  that  lead  inevitably,  not  only  to  his  own  ruin,  but  that 
of  others,  and  in  all  probability,  in  the  end,  leave  him  as  destitute  of  cha- 
racter as  of  fortune.     Or,  if  he  is  smitten  with  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  carries  his  philanthropy  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
that  is,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  vice.     His  sympathies  for  one  class  of 
human  suffering  entirely  shut  his  eyes  and  his  heart  to  the  claims  and 
rights  of  others,  and  he  would  sacrifice  the  world  to  an  atom.     His  pity 
for  the  guilty  degenerates  into  the  encouragement  of  crime,  and  instead  of 
an  avenger,  he  becomes  an  accomplice.    No  man,  it  would  seem,  in  this 
most  enlightened  of  all  ages,  appears  to  be  aware  of  what  is  irrefragably 
true,  that  an  honest  abhorrence  of  guilt  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pre- 
servatives of  human  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of 
engendering  vice  in  our  hearts,  is  to  accustom  ourselves  to  view  it  merely 
as  an  object  of  pity  and  forgiveness.     It  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion, 
that  the  punishment  of  crime  is  an  usurpation  of  society,  a  despotic  ex- 
ercise of  power  over  individuals,  and,  in  short,  ( a  relic  of  the  dark  ages.' " 
My  excellent  old  friend  is  a  great  talker,  when  he  gets  on  a  favorite  sub- 
ject—though he  rails  by  the  hour  at  members  of  Congress  for  their  long 
speeches— -*nd  proceeded,  after  stopping  to  take  breath,  as  follows:— 
| 'There  are  other  pregnant  indications  of  this  world  being  on  its  last  legs, 
in  the  fashionable  cant" — so  my  friend  called  it,  most  irreverently— "of 
ascribing  almost  all  the  great  conservative  principles  of  the  social  state  to 
'the  dark  ages.'     The  laws,  indispensable  to  the  security  of  property,  the 
restraint  of  imprudence  and  extravagance,  the  safety  of  persons,  and  the 
punishment  of  their  transgressors— those  laws,  in  short,  that  constitute 
the  great  pillars  of  society,  and  without  which  barbarity  and  violence  would 
again  overrun  the  world,  are,  forsooth,  traced  by  the  advocates  of  'pro- 
gress' to  those  very  dark  ages,  whose  ignorance  and  barbarism  they  con- 
tributed more  than  all  other  causes  to  dissipate  and  destroy.    An  honest 
man  who  resorts  to  those  laws  which  are  founded  in  the  first  principles  of 
justice,  for  the  recovery  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  his  comfort,  perhaps 
his  very  existence,  or  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  some  profligate  spend- 
thrift for  defrauding  him,  is  now  denounced  by  philanthropic  legislators, 
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and  mawkish  moralists,  as  a  dealer  in  human  flesh,  a  Shylock  demanding 
his  pound  of  flesh,  and  whetting  his  knife  for  performing  the  sacrifice. 
The  murderer — the  cool,  premeditated  murderer — is  delicately  denomi- 
nated *  an  unfortunate  man,'  lest  we  should  hurt  hi3  fine  feelings.  Our 
sympathies  are  invoked  when  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
crime,  while  the  poor  victims,  living  and  dead,  are  left,  the  one  without 
pity,  the  other  without  relief.  .  ,  : 

Not  only  this/1  continued  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  who  gradually 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer  as  he  proceeded — "not  only  this,  but  as  if  to 
give  the  last  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  dotage,  we  have  become  puffed 
up  with  the  idea  of  this  being  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  ages  of  the 
world,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  perceive,  than  that  we  are  become 
very  great  mechanics,  and  have,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  perfec- 
tion to  which  machinery  has  been  brought,  depreciated  the  value  of  hu- 
man labor,  until  it  has  become  insufficient  for  human  support,  and  beg- 
gared ourselves  and  our  posterity,  in  making  canals  for  frogs  to  spawn  in, 
and  railroads  through  interminable  forests  to  flourishing  towns  that  never 
had  existence !  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  me,  that  matters  are  speedily 
coming  to  a  crisis,  and  that  a  world,  in  which  there  is  no  other  pursuit  but 
money,  where  all  sympathy  is  monopolized  by  guilt,  and  where  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  are  considered  as  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  can- 
not last  much  longer,  unless,"  added  he,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  his 
eye,  "unless  Congress  takes  it  in  hand,  and  brings  about  a  radical  reform, 
by  speechification.  The  truth  is,  it  owes  so  much  more  than  it  can  pay, 
that  the  sooner  it  winds  up  its  concerns  the  better." 

Saying  this,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  after  predicting  a  bard 
winter,  left  me  to  cogitate  alone  in  my  old  arm-chair,  very  much  inclined 
to  a  nap,  as  I  generally  am  after  listening  to  a  long  harangue.  It  was  in  a 
quiet  back  room,  w,here  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  smoke  of  my  opposite 
neighbor's  chimney ;  nothing  disturbed  me  but  a  fly,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  world  was  wide  enough  for  us  both,  I  should  have  utterly  extermi- 
nated, if  I  could;  and  I  continued  to  ponder  over  the  subject,  till,  by  de- 
grees, sleep  overpowered  me,  and  the  following  vision  passed  over  my  be 
wildered  brain : 

Methought  the  eve  of  the  first  of  April  had  come,  and  with  it  every  in- 
dication that  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The' 
waters  of  the  rivers,  brooks  and  springs  became  gradually  warmer  and 
warmer,  until  some  of  them  began  to  boil;  hot  currents  of  air  issued  from 
the  fissures  of  the  earth,  whose  surface  became  heated  so  that  the  bare- 
footed urchins  rather  danced  than  walked  upon  it;  a  thick,  dun-colored 
vapor,  by  degrees,  involved  the  world  from  the  horizon  to  the  skies,  and 
there  prevailed  a  dead,  oppressive  calm,  without  a  single  stirring  breath 
of  air.  The  earth  became,  as  it  were,  one  vast  heated  oven.  The  air 
was  dry  and  parching;  the  turkeys  lay  sprawling  on  their  breasts,  with 
expanded  wings;  the  dogs  strolled  wistfully  around,  seeking  some  cool 
retreat,  and  panting  and  lolling  out  their  tongues;  the  little  birds  hid  them- 
selves in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  ceased  to  sing;  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  wilted  and  shrivelled  up  under  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
burning  sun — and  the  world  ceased  to  revolve,  either  from  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  for  fear  of  dissolving  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 

Other  fearful  auguries  proclaimed  that  the  hour  had  come.    The  sun 
17 
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was  like  a  red  ball  of  living  fire ;  the  whole  firmament  rocked  and  trem- 
bled, as  if  panting  with  the  throes  of  suffocation ;  ever  and  anon,  long 
flashes  of  zigzag  lightning  shot  athwart  the  heavens  in  dead  silence,  for 
no  thunder  followed;  and  all  nature,  rational  and  irrational,  animate  and 
inanimate,  seemed  awaiting  in  death-like  silence  the  hour  of  their  final 
dissolution,  as  predicted  by  the  prophet 

Methought  I  wandered  about  in  that  unhappy  and  distracted  state  of 
mind  which  generally  ensues  when  we  are  haunted  by  some  dim,  half  vis- 
ible spectre  of  undefined  misery,  whose  presence  we  feel,  but  whose  per- 
secutions we  cannot  avoid.  It  seemed  that  I  strolled  to  the  river  side,  in 
the  hope  of  inhaling  the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  from  its  bosom,  but  it 
sent  forth  nothing  but  a  scalding  vapor,  like  that  from  a  steam-engine. 
The  fishes  lay  sprawling  and  panting,  and  dying  on  its  surface ;  and  a 
hungry  hawk,  that  had  plunged  down  for  his  prey,  being  exhausted  by 
the  consuming  heat,  lay  fluttering  helplessly  on  the  waters.  From  the 
mountains  of  the  opposite  shore,  columns  of  blood-red  smoke  and  flashes 
of  sulphurious-fire  issued  with  an  angry  roaring  vehemency ;  and  in  some 
of  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rocks,  methought  I  could  see  the  raging  fires, 
as  through  the  bars  of  a  furnace.  Then  came  rolling  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  torrents  of  liquid  flame ;  then  came  on  the  dread  struggle  of  the 
rebel  elements,  released  from  the  guiding  hand  of  their  Great  Master.  The 
dissolving  earth  rushed  into  the  waters ;  a  noise,  like  the  hissing  of  mil- 
lions of  serpents,  succeeded,  and  when  I  looked  again  the  river  was  dry. 

I  fled  from  the  appalling  spectacle,  and  sought  the  city,  where  all  was 
dismay  and  confusion.  Some  were  shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair,  in 
guilty  apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  death,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  world 
to  come.  Others  sat  in  mute  despair,  awaiting  in  numb  insensibility  the 
fate  of  all  the  rest  of  their  race ;  while  others,  impelled  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  forgetful  of  the  inevitable  doom  that  awaited  them, 
were  devising  various  expedients  for  escaping,  and  securing  their  most 
valuable  articles  about  their  persons.  A  little  love-sick  maiden  had  hung 
the  picture  of  her  lover  about  her  snowy  neck ;  an  anxious  mother  sat 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands  by  the  side  of  a  cradle,  where  lay  a  little 
laughing  cherub  playing  with  a  kitten ;  while  another  was  rushing  madly 
about,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  which  she  had  squeezed  to  death  in  her 
convulsive  writhings.  Thousands  of  scenes  like  these  occurred  all  around, 
but  I  delight  not  to  dwell  on  horrors,  and  will  proceed  to  state  what  I  saw 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  various  modes  of  grief,  disappointment  and  de- 
spair, which  served  to  convince  me  that  the  ruling  passion  will  struggle  in 
the  last  agonies  of  existence,  and  triumph  at  the  moment  of  the  dissolution 
of  nature  herself. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  methought  I  encountered  the  celebrat- 
ed Fire-King,  who  was  sitting  at  home,  quietly  smoking  his  cigar,  and  cal- 
culating that  being  the  destined  survivor  of  all  his  race,  he  would  succeed 
to  an  immense  landed  estate,  and  become  lord  proprietor  of  the  whole 
earth.  Having  agreed  upon  the  terms,  he,  furnished  me  with  an  antidote 
against  the  heat  of  the  most  raging  anthracite  furnace,  and  being  now  as- 
sured of  safety,  I  made  my  observations  with  more  coolness  and  preci- 
sion. Being  of  rather  a  prying  disposition,  I  conceived  that  as  every  thing 
was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion,  the  doors  and  windows  all  open,  and  no 
police  officers  on  duty,  there  was  no  occasion  to  stand  upon  ceremony* 
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I  accordingly  made  my  way  into  the  most  private  recesses  of  various 
habitations,  where  I  saw  many  things  which  I  would  not  disclose,  were  it 
not  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  Entering  a  handsome  house, 
rather  splendidly  furnished,  I  saw  an  old  man  of  upwards  of  fourscore, 
who  was  bitterly  complaining  of  being  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  without  time 
to  make  his  will,  and  repent  of  his  sins ;  while  an  elderly  woman,  whom 
I  took  to  be  one  of  Job's  comforters,  was  upbraiding  him  for  not  taking  her 
advice,  and  attending  to  these  matters  long  ago.  In  another  miserable 
house,  without  furniture,  and  destitute  of  every  comfort  of  life,  I  discov- 
ered a  shrivelled,  cadaverous  spectre,  hugging  a  bag  of  gold,  and  lament- 
ing the  hardship  of  being  called  away  just  the  day  before  the  interest  be- 
come payable  on  his  bank  stocks.  I  met  in  another  place  a  speculator, 
with  the  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face  in  torrents,  who  was  calculat- 
ing the  immense  profits  he  might  have  made  if  he  had  only  foreseen  this 
sudden  catastrophe.  A  little  farther  on,  I  saw  a  glutton  devouring  a  pair' 
of  canvass-backs,  and  heard  him  at  intervals  mumbling  to  himself— "They 
shan't  cheat  me  of  my  dinner."  The  next  person  I  particularly  noticed, 
was  a  staunch  believer  in  "progress,"  who  was  terribly  out  of  humor  that 
the  world  should  be  destroyed  just  as  it  was  on  the  high-road  to  perfecti- 
bility. He  had  an  essay  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  rolling  up  to  enclose 
in  a  bottle,  hermetically  sealed,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  float  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  make  him  immortal,  forgetting,  as  I  supposed,  that  the  world 
was  now  about  to  perish  by  fire,  and  not  by  water.  In  the  course  of  my 
farther  peregrinations,  I  fell  in  with  a  father,  very  busy  in  making  a  will, 
dividing  his  property  among  his  children ;  and  another  disinheriting  his 
son  for  marrying  against  his  wishes.  A  usurer  was  lamenting  that  he  waa 
not  aware  of  what  was  coming,  as  he  would  certainly  have  borrowed  a 
good  round  sum,  and  thus  escaped  paying  the  interest.  A  worthy  dealer 
in  political  haberdashery,  who  had  been  seeking  office,  I  believe,  ever 
since  the  flood,  was  exclaiming  against  fate  for  casting  him  off,  now  that 
he  had  actually  received  a  promise  of  succeeding  a  gentleman  who  was 
only  five  years  younger  than  himself,  immediately  on  his  death.  This 
example,  by  the  way,  brought  to  my  recollection  a  circumstance  that  ac- 
tually happened  in  real  life,  and  within  my  own  knowledge,  where  an  old 
man  of  upwards  of  threescore  and  ten  actually  hanged  himself  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  to  whose  fortune  he  looked  forward  to  becoming 
heir,  provided  she  died  without  issue.    It  is  somewhat  singular  that  peo- 

Ce  always  calculate  on  outliving  those  by  whose  deaths  they  expect  to  be 
»nefitted. 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrination,  I  encountered  some  of  the  disciples 
of  the  prophet,  who,  one  might  have  supposed,  would  have  been  prepar- 
ed for  the  event  they  had  so  long  confidently  anticipated.  But  it  seemed 
they  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  their  unbelieving  neighbors,  and 
were  running  to  and  fro  in  great  consternation,  or  preparing  in  aH  haste 
for  what  they  had  been  expecting  at  leisure,  according  to  the  ways  of  the 
wise  people  of  this  world,  who  see  farther  into  futurity  than  their  neigh- 
bors. Entering  the  chamber  of  a  middle-aged  widow,  a  staunch  follower 
of  the  prophet,  who  had  retreated  somewhere,  I  found  an  open  letter,  not* 
ouite  finished,  which  purported  to  be  an  answer  to  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  another  disciple,  and  in  which  the  prudent  dame  very  judiciously 
postponed  her  final  decision  until  after  the  first  of  April*   I  own  I  proceed- 
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ed  to  other  unwarrantable  indulgences  of  curiosity,  only  pardonable  in  a 
person  fast  asleep,  in  the  course  of  which  I  made  certain  discoveries, 
which,  now  that  I  am  awake,  I  scorn  to  disclose  to  the  world.  All  I  will 
venture  to  say  is,  that  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  if  the  widow  re- 
ally believed  in  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  world,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  make  the  roost  of  it  while  it  lasted.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
other  discoveries  I  might  have  achieved  if  I  had  not  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching; and  >  apprehending  it  might  be  the  lady  herself,  I  retreated 
with  considerable  precipitation,  in  doing  which  I  encountered,  and  over- 
threw, a  fat  cook  maid,  who  was  coming  up  in  great  haste  to  apprize  her 
mistress  that  the  kitchen  was  so  hot  3he  could  not  breath  in  it  any  longer, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  gave  me  a  most 
awful  benediction* 

The  next  house  I  entered  was  that  of  a  notorious  usurer,  who  was  nev- 
er known  to  do  a  kindness  to  any  human  being.  He  had  accumulated 
millions  by  a  rigid,  inflexible  system  of  preying  upon  the  wants  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  denying  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions,  when  his  vanity  got  the  better  of  his  avarice ;  and 
he  would  give  some  great  party,  or  ostentatious  feast,  in  order  to  excite 
the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and  get  puffed  in  the  newspapers,  always  mak- 
ing himself  amends  for  this  prodigality  by  squeezing  additional  sums  out 
of  his  unfortunate  clients.  I  found  him  busily  employed  in  making  his 
will,  and  talking  to  himself  by  fits  and  starts,  from  which  I  gathered  there 
was  a  great  contest  going  on  between  the  ruling  passion  and  the  fear  of 
the  future,  which  prompted  him  to  make  reparation,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
his  past  transgressions.  From  what  I  could  gather,  he  had  come  to  a  de- 
termination to  restore  the  principal  of  all  the  money  he  had  screwed  from 
his  debtors  by  his  usurious  practices,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  give 
back  the  interest  on  these  exactions,  which  he  said  would  utterly  ruin  him. 
As  the  heat  became  more  intense,  he  seemed  gradually  to  relax ;  but  the 
moment  it  subsided  a  little,  relapsed  again.  This  happened  several  times, 
until  at  length  the  old  man  quieted  his  conscience  by  leaving  his  whole 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hospital,  for  the  reception  of  the  fami- 
lies of  all  those  he  had  reduced  to  beggary  by  his  frauds  and  inhumanity, 
at  the  same  time  saying  to  himself,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  great 
public  benefactor.1'  As  I  looked  over  his  shoulder,  I,  however,  observed 
that  the  bequest  was  conditional  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

Leaving  the  house  of  this  repentant  sinner,  I  proceeded  on  my  way 
without  any  definite  object,  and  met  a  fellow  in  irons,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  which  reigned  every  where  around,  to  make  his 
escape  from  prison.  He  had  committed  a  wanton  and  atrocious  murder; 
and  his  execution  was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  He  seemed  so  elate  at  his 
escape,  that  I  could  not  forbear  reminding  him  that  he  had  only  got  out  of 
the  trying-pan  into  the  fixe.  He  briskly  replied,  "  O,  but  you  forget  I 
have  escaped  the  disgrace  of  hanging."  On  my  reminding  him  that  the 
disgrace  was  in  the  crime,  not  in  the  punishment,  he  answered,  "I  differ 
with  you  entirely  in  this  matter/'  and  proceeded  on,  rattling  his  chain  as 
if  in  triumph. 

My  next  encounter  was  with  a  person  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  several  controversies  on  questions  which,  admitting  oT  no  demonstra- 
tion either  of  facts  or  arguments,  afford  the  finest  scope  for  interminable 
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discussion.  He  had  written  more  than  one  dissertation  to  prove  that  the 
prophet  knew  nothing  about  what  he  had  predicted,  and  gone  nigh  to  con- 
vince his  readers  that  he  was  in  the  same  predicament.  I  was  proceeding 
to  converse  with  him  on  the  unexpected  catastrophe  so  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  he  impatiently  interrupted  me:  "Unexpected,  indeed!"  said 
he,  "I  have  been  so  busy  in  proving  it  to  be  all  a  humbug,  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  am  altogether  unprepared.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  The 
most  provdking  part  of  the  business  is,  that  this  old  blockhead  should  be 
right  and  I  wrong.  My  reputation  is  entirely  ruined  ;  and  I  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrines  and  a  bad  reasoner."  "Don't 
be  uneasy  on  that  score,"  I  replied,  "posterity  will  know  nothing  of  the 
matter."  Upon  which  he  left  me  in  a  great  passion,  affirming  that  I  had 
reflected  on  himself  and  his  works,  which,  upon  my  honor,  was  not  my 
intention. 

The  philosopher  had  scarcely  left  me  when  there  approached  an  old 
man  of  rather  venerable  appearance,  who  seemed  an  exception  to  the  rest 
of  the  world — being  evidently  elated  at  what  filled  all  others  with  horror 
and  dismay.  He  was  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee,  ever  and  anon  ex- 
claiming, "I  told  them  so;  I  predicted  all  this  years  ago,  but  the  block- 
heads would  n't  believe  me.  They  have  got  it  now,  and  may  laugh  as 
much  as  they  please."  Anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  an  explanation:  "What!'1  said  he,  "don't  you  know  I  am 
the  prophet  who  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  the  first  of 
April,  1843? — The  clergy  preached  against  me  in  their  pulpits;  the  phi- 
losophers laughed ;  and  the  would-be  wise  ones  hooted  at  me  as  a  fool,  or 
an  impostor.  But  they  have  got  it  now — they  have  got  it  now — ha!  ha! 
ha!"  and  the  worthy  old  prophet  went  his  way  delighted  at  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prediction.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  now  one  vast  volcano  of 
consuming  fires,  and  encountered  such  a  scorching  blast  from  that  quar- 
ter, that  he  turned  round  and  approached  me  again  with  great  precipita- 
tion. On  inquiring  where  he  was  going  in  such  a  hurry,  he  replied,  "  Go- 
ing? why  to  make  preparation  for  this  awful  catastrophe,  which,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  entirely  neglected,  being  altogether  taken  up  with 
predicting  it.  Bless  my  soul!  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  so  hot!"  At 
that  moment,  it  seemed  that  he  took  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  con- 
sumed to  ashes,  exclaiming  to  the  last,  "  Well,  well,  it  matters  not,  I  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  last  of  the  prophets !" 

The  last  person  I  recollect  of  meeting,  was  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
who  railed  against  the  world  so  copiously  at  the  commencement  of  this 
vision.  He  was  puffing  and  blowing,  and  fanning  himself  with  his  hat  at 
a  prodigious  rate.  "Well,  my  friend,"  said  I,  cooly  and  quietly,  "  well, 
my  friend,  you  were  quite  right  in  your  opinion  that  the  world  was  pretty 
well  worn  out,  and  on  its  last  legs.  It  is  in  truth,  an  old,  superannuated 
concern,  not  worth  mending;  and  as  you  truly  stated,  so  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  that  the  sooner  it  winds  up  its  affairs,  and  calls  its  creditors 
together,  the  better."  The  old  gentleman,  however,  did  not  seem  altoge- 
ther to  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion.  He  hesitated,  wiped  his  brow,  and 
at  length  replied  :  "  Why,  ay — yes — to  be  sure !  I  confess,  I  thought  so 
yesterday,  but  had  no  idea  it  was  going  to  happen  so  soon ;  and  besides, 
really  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter  coolly,"  and  then  he  puffed 
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and  panted  as  if  almost  roasted  to  death ;  "  when  one,  I  say,  considers  the 
matter  coolly,  this  world,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  not  so  bad  but  that 
an  honest  man  might  have  made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  it  a  little  longer. 
It  might  have  been  mended  so  as  to  be  tolerable ;  and  considering  the 
pains  every  body  is  taking  to  make  it  better,  I  don't  think  the  case  was 
altogether  desperate.  Really,  it  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  trial,  and  with  a 
few  scores  of  years  more,  what  with  the  great  improvements  in  machine- 
ry; the  wonderful  facilities  in  travelling;  and  the  exertions  of  a  compre- 
hensive philanthropy,  I  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  millenium.  But  it 
is  all  over  now ;  the  advocates  of  '  progress,1  will  never  know  whether 
they  were  dreaming  or  awake ;  and  I  shall  die  without  ever  predicting 
another  hard  winter.'1 

How  much  farther  my  good  old  friend  would  have  carried  his  recanta- 
tion, can  never  be  known;  for  just  at  this  critical  moment,  methou^ht  he 
blew  up  with  a  prodigious  explosion ;  a  glare  of  light,  so  intensely  brilliant 
as  to  be  beyond  endurance,  flashed  before  my  eyes,  and  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation came  over  me,  with  such  overwhelming  force,  that  I  struggled  my- 
self awake ;  and  the  first  sounds  I  heard  in  the  street  were  those  of  the 
little  boys  crying  out  "  April  fool!  April  fool!" 
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In  war,  among  everv  nation,  strategic,  deception,  or  humbug,  has  al- 
ways been  considered  justifiable,  and  has  been  practised  by  the  most  brave 
and  honorable  commanders,  on  the  land  and  on'  the  ocean.  In  naval 
warfare,  fire-ships  are  sometimes  used  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy ; 
torpedoes  have  been  invented,  which,  being  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  explode,  shattering  the  ship  to  atoms,  and  destroying  the  crew.  It 
is  customary,  also,  to  hoist  false  colors,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  a  foe ; 
—to  board  an  enemy's  ship  in  the  dark,  after  pulling  alongside  with  muf- 
fled oars ;— indeed,  stratagems  of  every  kind,  which  may  tend  to  the  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  an  enemy,  are  pronounced  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
not  only  justifiable,  but  laudable ! 

In  a  single  combat,  between  two  individuals,  with  sword,  pistol,  or  cud* 
gel,  great  care  is  taken  that  neither  party  shall  have  any  advantage  over 
the  other.  The  weapons  must  be  alike ; — the  shade  and  the  sun  must  be 
equally  divided ;— the  attitudes  must  be  the  same — and  if  any  undue  ad- 
vantage is  taken  by  either  party,  he  is  liable  to  be  shot,  or  knocked  down, 
by  his  opponent's  second.  Also  in  a  regular  game  of  fisticuffs,  no  advan- 
tage is  allowed  by  either  party;  it  must  be  a  fair  "stand  up  fight"— and 
to  strike  an  antagonist  when  on  the  ground,  or  off  his  guard,  would  be  pro- 
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nounced  base  and  cowardly.  But  the  commander  of  a  large  ship  at  sea, 
or  of  a  naval  squadron,  has  no  hesitation  in  engaging  with  an  enemy,  al- 
though the  enemy  may  be  much  weaker  than  himself,  or  crippled  in  a  de- 
vious action  or  tempest!  He  has  no  compunctions  about  getting  the  wea- 
ther-gage, if  this  will  give  him  an  advantage ;  and  instead  of  taking  great 
pains  to  keep  fairly  alongside,  returning  gun  for  gun  with  his  enemy,  he 
will  not  scruple  to  fire  two  shots  to  his  one,  if  convenient— -or  to  ware  un- 
der the  stern  of  his  antagonist,  raking  him  fore  and  aft,  and  making  sham- 
bles of  his  decks.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  most  successful  actions  which 
have  been  fought,  with  fleets  or  single  ships,  the  victor  has  had  reason  to 
pride  himself  more  upon  his  skill  and  management  in  manoeuvring  his 
ship  or  ships,  than  by  his  indomitable  bravery  in  returning  gun  for  gun, 
when  fairly  alongside. 

Lord  Nelson  achieved  undying  fame  by  gaining  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
But  in  that  action  he  took  a  most  unfair  advantage  of  the  brave  Admiral 
Bruyeres.  He  humbugged  the  Frenchman,  and  victory  perched  on  his 
brow.  The  enemy's  ships  were  anchored  in  line,  and  the  British  ships 
approached  the  line,  running  before  the  wind ;  but  instead  of  each  ship 
selecting  an  antagonist,  anchoring  alongside,  and  contesting  the  game  in 
a  manly  manner,  with  hard  knocks,  on  equal  principles,  two  of  the  British 
ships  were  ordered  to  tackle  to  one  Frenchman,  one  on  each  side ;  and 
thus  four  or  five  of  the  Frenchmen  aUhe  head  of  the  line  were  soon  drub- 
bed into  a  surrender,  before  the  others  could  beat  up  to  their  assistance. 
The  remainder,  of  course,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  afterwards 
taken  in  detail! 

It  is  even  said  that  the  gallent  Lawrence,  in  the  last  war,  in  his  battle 
with  the  Peacock,  was  indebted  for  his  victory  as  much  to  his  skill  in  ma* 
noeurring,  or  deception,  as  to  his  courage  and  jnanly  bearing.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  weather  gage,  and  with  his  guns  double  shotted, 
ranged  alongside  of  his  enemy  within  half  pistol  shot,  before  he  fired  a 
gun;  then  his  whole  broadsides  was  fired  as  the  guns  were  brought  to 
bear,  directed  at  the  centre  of  the  hull,  near  the  water  line.  The  Peacock 
thus  received  many  shots  between  wind  and  water.  The  Hornet  soon 
ranged  ahead  and  wore  short  round.  The  Peacock  followed  her  example 
to  avoid  being  raked,  but  unfortunately  for  her,  fell  into  another  trap.  Her 
wounded  side  was  thus  brought  to  leeward  before  the  shot-holes  could  be 
plugged ;  and  while  the  Peacock  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  the  Hornet 
did  not  forbear  to  pepper  her  antagonist  in  the  most  unwholesome  man- 
ner; and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  Pea- 
cock was  sunk  in  five  fathoms  of  water! 

This  was  rather  taking  the  advantage,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  nothing;  in 
comparison  to  the  trick  played  upon  Commodore  Porter,  of  the  frigate  Es- 
sex, by  the  British  commander  Hillyer,  who  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of 
a  large  sloop  of  war  to  attack  the  Essex  frigate,  although  his  own  frigate, 
the  Phoebe,  was  superior  in  force,  and  armed  with  long  guns,  while  the  ar- 
mament of  the  Essex  consisted  mostly  of  carronades—and  finding  that  the 
Essex  was  crippled  in  her  spars,  this  brave  commodore  and  his  consort 
kept  at  long  shot  distance,  instead  of  coming  alongside,  man-fashion ;  and 
while  he  was  safe  from  the  broadside  of  the  Essex,  he  could  hull  that  fri- 
gate with  every  shot!  The  action  was  thus  a  most  unequal  one;  resem- 
bling a  combat  between  a  lame  man  with  a  pistol,  and  two  others,  blazing 
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away  with  rifles,  and  availing  themselves  of  their  superior  activity  to  keep 
at  least  a  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  poor  fellow,  whom  they  were 
thm  leisurely  and  perseveringiy  boring  with  their  bullets ! 

In  the  course  of  another  action  during  the  last  war,  an  attempt  to  play 
the  same  game  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  deceiver  became  the  victim! 
Capt.  Carden,  of  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  although  an  officer  of  un- 
doubted bravery,  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  a  Yankee  frigate,  when  long  shots  would  answer  the  purpose  egually 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better.  His  lower  deck  battery  consisted  ot  long 
eighteens— and  on  falling  in  with  the  American  frigate  United  States,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Decatur,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself,  mistook  her 
for  the  Essex,  whose  armament  he  knew  was  composed  principally  of 
carronades;  and  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  calculation,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly thought  would  entitle  him  to  great  praise,  he  adopted  a  course 
which  he  expected  would  secure  him,s  with  but  little  risk  and  some  pa- 
tience, an  easy  victim.  Having  the  weather  gage  he  commenced  the  ac- 
tion at  long  shot 8,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  while  he  was 
able,  hoping  to  cripple  his  antagonist  without  receiving  any  injury  him- 
self! But  Carden  soon  found  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar!  for  instead  of 
seeing  the  balls  from  the  carronades  of  the  Essex  falling  short,  and  doing 
him  no  harm,  he  felt  the  iron  missiles  from  the  long  guns  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  directed  with  such  care  and  judgment,  that  they  hull- 
ed his  frigate  every  time,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  annoyance  of  the 
British  Captain  and  his  officers !  The  stratagem  proved  signally  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  Macedonian  was  soon  compelled  to  haul  down  her  colors! 

A  very  neat  stratagem  was  once  played  off  by  John  B.  Nicolson,  of  the 
navy,  npw  commander  of  this  naval  station.  In  the  last  war  he  was  first 
Lieutenant  of  the  Peacock  when  commanded  by  Lawrence — and  after  the 
capture  of  the  Epervier,  he  was  given  in  charge  of  that  vessel.  On  the 
coast  of  Georgia  he  was  chased  by  an  English  frigate,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  the  Epervier  by  boats.  Lieut.  Nicolson  had  then  only  six- 
teen officers  and  men,  and  his  vessel  was  for  a  time  in  a  very  critical  si- 
tuation— for,  if  the  enemy  had  boarded  him,  no  effectual  resistance  could 
have  been  made.  In  this  awkward  dilemma  he  resorted  to  strategic  and 
as  the  boats  approached  within  hailing  distance,  pulling  in  his  wake,  the 
Lieutenant,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  seized  his  speaking  trum- 
pet, and  with  a  great  flourish,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice,  proclaimed  that 
he  was  about  to  give  orders  to  yaw  the  vessel  that  the  guns  might  bear  on 
the  boats — and  bade  them  point  every  gun  with  care,  and  when  he  should 
give  the  word  to  fire  a  broadside,  to  blow  the  rascals  all  sky  high !  This 
appearance,  on  the  part  of  the  American,  of  a  readiness  to  engage,  and  a 
determination  to  destroy  the  enemy,  without  much  ceremony,  intimidat-  § 
ed  the  British  commander,  who  thought  it  would  be  madness  to  approach 
that  vessel  nearer,  with  the  intention  to  board — and  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned at  the  very  moment  when  it  could  have  been  executed  with  suc- 
cess. The  Epervier  arrived  safely  at  Savannah,  and  the  steadiness  and 
ingenuity  of  Lieut.  Nicolson  were  much  applauded  at  the  time. 

But  one  of  the  prettiest  tricks  performed  during  the  war,  was  by  Com- 
modore Rodgera.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  he  was  in 
command  of  the  President.  The  English  ships  on  the  coast  knew  that  he 
was  on  a  cruise,  and  would  soon  return,  and  all  the  commanders  were 
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cautioned  to  keep  a  good  lookout  for  the  Yankee  frigate*  The  President 
fell  in  with  the  land  off  Montauk  Point,  and  was  standing  towards  Gay 
Head,  keeping  an  eve  to  windward  for  the  enemy's  cruisers,  when  a  strange 
sail  was  made  in  the  offing,  on  the  starboard  bow.  He  was  soon  made 
out  to  be  a  schooner,  a  rakish  looking  one,  too,  coming  up  under  full  sail. 
She  soon  hoisted  English  colors,  and  from  her  general  appearance,  and  the 
color  of  her  canvass,  confirmed  the  indication  that  she  was  a  member  of 
the  family  of  John  Bull. 

Commodore  Rodgers  shortened  sail,  and  also  hoisted  English  colors— 
and  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  who  was  evidently  a  thick-headed 
fellow,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  President  was  one  of  the  English  fri- 
gates on  that  station.  But  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  was  right,  he 
hoisted  a  set  of  signals— which  of  course  could  not  be  understood  on  board 
the  Yankee.  The  Commodore,  however,  ordered  a  red  and  white  flag  to 
be  run  up  quickly,  and  immediately  hauled  down.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  flag  was  not  clearly  distinguished,  but  the  commander  of  the 
schooner  was  convinced  that  his  signal  had  been  duly  answered,  and  not 
wishing  to  appear  dull  on  the  occasion,  hauled  down  his  flags,  and  con- 
tinued his  course  until  he  came  under  the  lee  quarter  of  the  frigate,  within 
range  of  her  guns  I 

The  President  hove  to  with  the  British  ensign  flying  at  her  peak — the 
schooner  was  soon  within  hail — and  the  question  was  asked  from  the  Pre- 
sident— "What  schooner  is  that?" 

"His  Majesty's  schooner  Highflyer,'1  was  the  respectful  reply. 

"Come  on  board,  sir,  with  your  papers,  directly." 

"Aye,  aye, sir!" 

The  boat  was  lowered  forthwith,  and  manned,  and  a  British  Lieutenant 
stepped  into  it,  and  was  soon  alongside  of  the  frigate.  He  ascended  the 
gangway  with  an  air  of  much  importance,  and  was  politely  received  by  an 
officer  on  deck,  and  ushered  into  the  cabin,  where  sat  Commodore  Rodg- 
ers, "  as  calm  as  a  summer's  morning/'  with  a  roguish  leer  lurking  about 
his  countenance. 

The  Lieutenant,  with  a  bow,  handed  the  Commodore  some  papers,  con- 
taining his  instructions. 

"  Umph!"  grunted  the  Commodore,  "and  so,  sir,  I  see  you  are  on  the 
look  out  for  the  American  frigate  President,  Commodore  Rodgers." 

"Yes,  sir!" 

"  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  her  ?" 

"No,  sir!" 

"  When  did  you  leave  the  squadron  ?" 

"  Yesterday  morning,  sir."' 

"  Have  you  had  so  particular  a  description  of  the  President  as  to  enable 
you  to  recognize  her  if  you  should  chance  to  fall  in  with  her?"  continued 
the  Commodore. 

"  Certainly,  sir!  I  shall  be  able  to  know  her  immediately !"  > 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Commodore  Rodgers,  with  a  smile,  looking  the  Brit- 
ish officer  full  in  the  eye,  "I  will  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  and  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  you  are  now  on  board  the  United 
States  ship  President,  and  that  the  person  who  now  has  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing vou,  is  Commodore  Rodgers!" 
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The  astonishment  of  the  poor  Lieutenant  may  be  imagined.  He  had 
been  most  egregiously  duped,  and  could  never  hold  up  his  head  again. 
The  labors  of  his  life  were  destroyed  in  a  moment 

While  this  little  scene  had  been  enacting  in  the  cabin,  the  crew  were 
piped  to  dinner,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  ordered  one  of  the  boatswain's 
mates  to  ask  the  boat's  crew  to  come  on  board,  and  get  something  to  eat 

This  functionary  accordingly  looked  over  the  side,  and  addressing  the 
boat's  crew,  said, — "  I  say,  shipmates,  step  aboard,  will  you,  and  get  some* 
thing  to  eat?" 

"  Shipmates,  is  it?  Ha!"  replied  a  suspicious,  dry-looking  chap,  acting 
as  coxwain,  who  was  in  the  act  of  thrusting  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco 
between  his  jaws.    "  Pretty  shipmates  you  are !" 

The  men  went  on  deck  and  took  a  look  at  the  sails  and  around  them. 
"  I  say,  Ned,"  exclaimed  the  coxwain,  "just  twig  that  split  canvas  jib! 
Brother  Jonathan  has  fairly  got  to  windward  of  us  this  time !" 

The  next  morning,  the  frigate  President  and  schooner  Highflyer  were 
snugly  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Newport. 


WINTER. 


BY    MART    HOW1TT. 


In  rich  men's  hall  the  fire  is  piled, 
And  furry  robes  keep  out  the  weather; 
In  poor  men's  huts,  the  fire  is  low. 
Thro'  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow, 
The  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 

Oh,  poverty  is  disconsolate! 

Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong, 

The  rich  man  in  his  jovial  cheer, 

Wishes  twas  winter  all  the  year; 

The  poor  man,  'mid  his  wants  profound, 

With  all  his  little  children  round, 

Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long! 
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This  work  was  instituted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of -the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Order,  and  the  advantage  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
accrue  from  its  wide  circulation  among  the  brotherhood  induced  a  reason* 
able  hope  that  in  its  support  it  would  enlist  the  favorable  influence  of  eve- 
ry well-wisher  of  Odd-Fellowship.  So  far  as  our  feeble  efforts  could  be 
employed,  they  have  been  earnestly  put  forth  to  realize  the  expectation  of 
the  Founders  of  the  "  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine,"  and  we  are  grati- 
fied to  say  that  but  few  complaints  against  its  conduct  or  character  have 
reached  us,  whilst  the  work  has  been  as  we  confess  undeservedly  the  sub- 
ject of  much  commendation,  as  well  from  the  press  at  large  as  from  the 
brotherhood  to  whose  especial  interests  it  is  principally  devoted.  We  will 
nevertheless  not  disguise  the  fact  that  its  present  patronage  will  not  sus- 
tain its  publication.  If  it  is  believed  that  in  a  community  like  that  of 
Odd-Fellowship,  covering  so  vast  a  jurisdiction,  extending  over  so  wide 
spread  and  scattered  a  field,  and  embracing  so  many  essential  and  impor- 
tant interests,  that  the  weal  of  the  association  requires  the  dissemination 
from  time  to  time  of  valuable  "official1*  information;  that  it  is  due  to  the 
elevated  rank  and  the  meritorious  position  of  our  Order  among  the  bene- 
volent institutions  of  the  world,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  aid  which 
it  is  continually  affording  in  the  great  work  of  benefaction  to  man  which 
marks  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  this  enlightened  age,  that  there  should 
be  an  "official  organ"  to  collate,  condense  and  proclaim  its  principles  and 
their  fruits— ihen  the  constituency  of  Odd- Fellowship  in  this  jurisdiction 
will  when  apprised  of  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  work — but  if  on  the  contrary  opinions  are  enter- 
tained to  any  considerable  extent  against  the  value  or  utility  of  such  an 
"Official  organ,1'  the  Covenant  must  be  considered  to  be  numbered  after 
the  year  1843  with  the  things  which  "have  been." 

It  is  true  that  the  times  are  sadly  out  of  joint— that  the  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  has  disabled 
many  of  our  brethren  from  subscribing  for  the  work,  and  we  regret  that  the 
signs  at  present  do  hot  indicate  a  very  speedy  relief  from  these  great  evils 
-All  branches  of  industry  areparalized  at  present,  and  the  future  presents 
but  little  in  the  vista  to  cheer  or  animate  our  hopes.  In  the  midst  of  this 
universal  gloom  which  pervades  the  land  we  could  not  reasonably  have 
expected  to  have  escaped  its  blighting  and  withering  influence,  yet  we 
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have  struggled  alone  thus  far  in  our  voyage  of  life  despite  of  great  diffi- 
culties which  from  the  very  beginning  have  encompassed  our  labours.— 
We  are  now  at  a  critical  point;  upon  the  community  of  Odd-Fellows  in 
the  United  States  we  mainly  depend  for  our  being— -to  that  body  we  now 
frankly  make  known  our  embarrassment,  and  upon  their  united  effort  we 
alone  rely  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  the  "  Covenant  and  Offi- 
cial Magazine"  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  Bhall  be 
suppressed  after  the  year  1843.  For  the  present  year,  upon  individual 
responsibility  if  the  emergency  requires  it,  will  the  work  be  continued. 

In  the  facts  above  disclosed  may  be  found  the  reasons  for  the  irregularity 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Covenant  for  several  months  past,  and  to  relieve 
us  from  a  continuance  of  such  irregularity  it  is  only  necessary  that  sub- 
scribers should  be  prompt  in  their  payments  to  Agents,  and  that  Agents 
should  be  equally  prompt  in  remitting  to  the  General  Agent  at  Philadel- 
phia. We  are  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  work, 
there  were  many  of  our  brethren  who  sincerely  believed  that  its  connex- 
ion with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  was  unwise  and  impolitic, 
and  that  while  as  an  individual  enterprise  its  merits  might  entitle  it  to 
their  patronage,  yet  in  view  of  its  "  official"  relation  it  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  sustained  by  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  objecting  to  and  advocating  the  same  thing.  Entertaining  these 
views  many  not  only  failed  to  subscribe  themselves,  but  felt  committed 
not  to  advocate  its  interests :— To  what  extent  these  objections  have  ope- 
rated to  limit  the  circulation  of  the  Covenant  we  are  unable  even  to  con- 
jecture, and  until  recently  were  disposed  to  regard  the  number  of  our 
brethren  who  were  of  this  class  of  objectors  as  very  small.  For  our  own 
part  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  objection. — If  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  had  have  passed  an  order  to  suppress  all  other  similar  pub- 
lications, or  had  by  some  arbitrary  act  have  undertaken  to  tax  the  Order 
for  the  support  of  her  "official  organ,"  there  would  have  been  some  show 
of  propriety  in  objecting  to  the  institution  of  this  work — but  when  in  point 
of  tact,  she  has  simply  originated  a  journal  for  the  dissemination  of  her  own 
official  documents,  and  the  publication  of  such  matter  from  her  files  as 
may  be  interesting  to  the  fraternity,  leaving  individual  enterprise  free  and 
untrammelled  to  seek  the  reward  of  its  own  merit,  we  cannot  for  the  life 
of  us  divine  the  argument  in  the  objection  to  our  work,  which  is  urged 
from  its  mere  "  official"  connexion  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  the  sanction  of  her  name  and  authority  may  add  weight 
and  character  to  the  magazine,  and  with  many  may  operate  as  a  high  re- 
commendation to  their  patronage,  and  in  this  respect  at  first  glance  may  ap- 
pear to  work  injustice  to  individual  effort  in  the  same  cause;  but  let  it  be 
recollected  that  the  publication  of  the  Covenant  is  designed  to  promote  no 
individual  gain,  that  its  end  is  exclusively  the  promotion  of  the  common 
good  of  the  Order,  and  that  too  at  a  very  considerable  outlay  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  its  Founder,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
imputation  of  the  undue  influence  which  its  "official"  connexion  gives  it 
over  publications  however  meritorious  yet  designed  for  individual  profit 
alone. 

There  are  others  who  object  to  the  Covenant  from  very  different  and 
much  less  tenable  grounds.  We  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  many 
suppose  that  the  publication  of  the  work  mainly  subserves  the  ends  of 
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providing  salaries  to  the  Editors.  May  we  thus  publicly  disabuse  all  our 
brethren  who  have  been  predisposed  against  the  volume  under  such  mis- 
taken opinions.  There  is  no  kind  of  labour  which  is  generally  less  appre- 
ciated than  intellectual  toil,  and,  they  especially  who  earn  their  subsist- 
ence by  the  daily  sweat  of  the  brow  are  prone  to  consider  the  efforts  of 
the  mind  as  mere  recreative  amusement  when  compared  with  their  ardu- 
ous mechanical  toil.  How  great  such  an  error — how  unjust  such  conclu- 
sions. Little  do  those  who  form  such  opinions  know  of  the  constant  drain 
which  the  labour  of  the  mind  is  making  upon  the  health  and  life-springs 
of  its  subjects.  Little  do  they  know  of  the  loss  of  rest,  and  the  midnight 
toil  to  which  the  author  or  editor  is  habitually  exposed,  and  little  indeed  do 
they  know  of  the  amount  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  of  which 
they  are  from  necessity  debarred  by  the  very  nature  of  their  calling.  In- 
deed if  experience  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  any  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relative  fruits  of  mechanical  and  literary  labour,  we  may  securely 
refer  all  who  entertain  this  objection  to  the  abundant  harvest  of  reward  and 
comfort  which  so  frequently  crowns  the  industry  of  the  mechanic,  while 
the  scholar,  author  or  editor  is  almost  universally  left  to  struggle  on  in  dif-  . 
ficulties  and  embarrassments  with  if  not  a  scanty,  a  truly  precarious  sub- 
sistence. The  compensation  to  the  editorial  department  of  the  Covenant 
(when  paid)  is  distributed  to  the  writers  for  its  pages — as  yet  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say  they  have  been  but  poorly  paid,  in  consequence  of  the  fewness 
of  its  subscribers  and  the  difficulty  of  its  collections. 

We  leave  the  subject  with  our  brethren— -upon  their  opinion  and  exer- 
tions depend  the  being  of  the  Magazine. 


w 

ftf»  We  give  the  subjoined  letter  in  full  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  the  writer,  prefacing  only  that  having  taken 
the  article  from  the  "  Cleveland  Gatherer,"  in  which  we  presumed  it 
was  original,  we  gave  credit  to  that  source  and  have  therefore  no  furth- 
er explanation  to  make. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1843. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Covenant  for  this  year  I  find  an  article 
copied  from  the  "Cleveland  Gatherer."  Now  as  I  believe  it  is  proper  to 
"render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesars,"  and  finding  you  unin- 
tentionally guilty  of  a  little  plagiarism,  am  disposed  to  correct  it.  The  ar- 
ticle alluded  to  is  the  original  introduction  to  the  by-laws  of  Niagara  Lodge, 
No.  25,  and  was  written  by  P.  G'd  R.  S.  Hoiden,  the  founder  and  pioneer 
of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  "Queen  City  of  the  Lakes,"  and  I  may  say  in 
Western  New  York  and  Northern  Ohio.  Our  worthy  brother  P.  G.  Hold- 
en,  to  whom  the  lodges  in  the  west  owe  grateful  feelings,  (he  having  as- 
sisted in  establishing  the  two  first  lodges  west  of  Albany,)  we  cannot  see 
his  industry  given  to  another  without  correcting  it. 

This  worthy  P.  G.  is  now  in  the  far  west,  but  it  will  be  gratifying  to  his 
brothers  if  you  will  please  correct  it,  and  more  particularly  to  the  brethren 
of  Buffalo  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

I  remain  your's  in  P.  L.  &T. 

Niagara,  25. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE, 
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New  York — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  J*  G.  Treadtiett,  dot" 

ed  New  York,  February  6,  1843. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  since  our  last  report  to  the  G.  Lodge 
of  the  United  States,  September,  1842,  the  Order  has  steadily  progressed 
throughout  our  jurisdiction.  City  Philanthropic  Lodge,  No.  5,  and  Union 
Lodge,  No.  8,  Albany,  formally  expelled  in  August,  1839,  have  been  re- 
stored to  fellowship— this  is  truly  gratifying. 
The  following  lodges  have  been  chartered  and  are  in  successful  opera- 

County. 
Schenectady. 
New  York. 
Orange. 
Westchester. 
.  Rockland. 
Westchester. 
New  York. 
Onondaga. 
Cayuga. 
Queens. 
New  York. 
Rockland. 
Monroe. 
Kings. 
The  Patriarchal  Order  is  also  flourishing— the  following  Encampments 
have  been  chartered  since  last  report,  viz : — 

Mount  Hope,  No.  11,     Rochester,  *  Monroe. 

M't  Horeb,  (German,)  "  12,     New  York,  New  York. 

In  my  last  I  reported  three  lodges  as  having  contributed  to  the  English 
Mission — I  perceive  you  notice  but  two.  Please  acknowledge  Columbia 
Lodge,  No.  1,  $10 — this  one  you  omitted. 


tion,  viz : — 

Location.  - 

Mohawk  Valley, 

No.  72, 

Schenectady, 

Mount  Vernon, 

"  73, 

New  York, 

Orange  County, 

"  74, 

Newburgh, 

Cryptic, 

"  75, 

Peekskill, 

Rockland  County, 

"  76, 

Haverstraw, 

Westchester, 

"  77, 

Tarrytown, 

Croton, 

"  78, 

New  York, 

Onondaga, 

"  79, 

Syracuse, 

Cayuga, 

"  80, 

Auburn, 

Jamaica. 

"  81, 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 

German  Oak, 

"  82, 

New  York, 

Piermont, 

"  83, 

Piermont, 

Monroe  Degree  Lodge 

>,  "  12, 

Rochester, 

Franklin    "         " 

"  13, 

Brooklyn, 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  .Albert  Case, 
D.  D.  G.  Sire,  dated  Macon,  Go.,  January  29,  1843. 

Here  am  I,  three  hundred  miles  from  home  on  a  mission  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship—and  herewith  I  transmit  you  official  returns  of  the  formation  of 
a  lodge  in  this  city. 

I  met  the  applicants  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  in  a  neat  hall  they  had 
fitted  up  for  their  use,  and  assisted  by  brother  Alfred  Price  of  Charleston, 
instituted  "  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2."  The  officers  for  the  present  quarter 
are — 

Guy  L.  Warren, 
Truman  Hart, 
W.  C.  Breeze, 
J.  C.  Plant, 

Fifteen  were  initiated  on  the  evenings  of  the  27th  and  28th,  and  twelve 
received  degrees.  Franklin  Lodge  will  make  a  scientific  return  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter. 


N.  G. 
V.  G. 
Sec'ry. 
Treas'r. 
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Savannah,  31rf  January,  1843. 

This  evening  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  Oglethorpe  Lodge,  No.  1.  It 
numbers  about  70  members — works  well — and  is  now  more  prosperous 
than  formerly.  The  books  of  the  Secretaries  have  been  handsomely  kept, 
and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  officers. 

The  sickness  of  the  brothers  during  the  last  season  has  drawn  nearly  all 
the  funds,  but  if  favored  with  health  for  the  future  the  funds  will  be  in* 
creased.  The  lodge  is  composed  of  respectable  men,  and  is  an  honor  to 
the  Order.  Brother  A.  N.  Miller,  the  first  N.  G.,  is  an  intelligent  and 
zealous  brother,  has  done  much  for  the  Order  here,  and  will  not  relax  his 
exertions.  He  is  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  his  influence  is  fa* 
Torable  to  Odd-Fellowship. 

Savannah,  February  3,  1843. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  inst.  I  met  the  applicants  for  No.  3.  at  Odd* 
Fellows'  Hall  in  this  city.  I  was  assisted  by  P.  G.  Miller  of  No.  1 — and 
instituted  "  Live  Oak  Lodge,  No.  3."     The  officers  for  the  present  quarter 


Elias  Parsons,  M.  D.    N.  G. 

G.  W.  Miller,  V.  G. 

J.  S.  Thomas,  Sec'ry. 

E.  J.  Purse,  Treas'r. 

Rev.  N.  Aldrich,  Chaplain. 

I  could  not  have  selected  better  men  than  are  associated  in  the  lodges 
formed  during  my  present  visit.  The  Order  will  now  receive  a  new  im- 
petus in  this  State,  and  ere  long  an  application  will  be  made  for  a  Grand 
Lodge  In  Georgia. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  February  8,  1843. 

I  am  now  at  home,  and  much  pleased  with  my  recent  tour  to  Georgia. 
I  have  received  the  Warrant  for  the  formation  of  a  lodge  at  St.  Augustine. 
The  interest  of  the  Order  has  not  abated  in  this  State — our  five  lodges 
are  doing  well — and  so  are  the  Encampments.  I  granted  a  Warrant  for 
the  institution  of  a  new  lodge  on  the  12th  ult. — it  will  rank  as  No.  6,  and 
be  held  at  Winnsboro1.  I  expect  it  has  been  organized  ere  this. 
I  send  you  a  check  for  the  following  amount,  viz: — 

For  charter  for  Eutaw  Encampment,  Columbia,         -        -        $30 
For    "        "   Live  Oak  Lodge,  No.  3,  Savannah,  30 

For    "        "  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2,  Macon,  *    30 

For    "        "        "  "        "    2,  St.  Augustine,         -         30 

* 

Amounting  to        ...        $120 


Being  all  the  monies  in  my  hands  for  the  G.  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 


Alabama — Extract  of  a  Utter  from  G.  Cor.  Setfry  Thomas  Stringer,  dated 

Mobile,  February  10,  1843. 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  visit  from  some  (qualified  in  all  degrees,  even 
the  Encampment,)  official  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
to  this  section  shortly?  Should  a  travelling  agent  or  lecturer  have  been 
appointed,  it  will  rejoice  many  of  the  Order,  who  are  laboring  under  dif- 
ficulties in  the  work  of  the  Order — arising  from  an  insufficiency  in  the 
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manner  of  their  teaching.    All  these  difficulties  we  are  laboring  to  sur- 
mount, but  find  it  no  easy  task. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  inform  you  of  the  steady  increase  of  our  Order 
here,  and  also  of  the  laudable  industry  which  many  of  our  younger  mem- 
bers are  exhibiting  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  real  ob- 
jests,  but  also  of  the  work  of  our  beloved  Order.  Nothing  but  the  depres- 
sion of  the  times  has  retarded  our  progress — of  this  instances  are  daily  oc- 
curring, and  if  business  was  better  I  have  no  doubt  that  numerous  appli- 
cations would  be  made  of  such,  as  when  the  trial  of  the  faith  and  fortitude 
of  an  Odd-Fellow  shall  be  required,  would  not  be  found  wanting. 
I  also  add  a  list  of  Grand  Officers,  to  serve  until  June,  1843. 

M.  W.  G.  Master,         James  Curry,  P.  G.— P.  H.  P. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  Master,     Ezekiel  Salomon,  P.  G. — P.  C.  P. 

R.  W.  G.  Warden,         (Vacant.) 

R.  W.  G.  Chaplain,       Thomas  Stringer,  P.  G.— P.  C.  P. 

R.  W.  G.  Secretary,      Thomas  C.  Rawlins,  P.  G.— P.  C.  P. 

R.  W.  G.  Treasurer,      Henry  McKibben,  P.  G.— R.  P.  D. 


Missouri — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Wm.  S.  Stewart,  dated 

Saint  Louis,  February  1,  1843. 

I  leave  here  in  a  few  days  for  the  interior  of  the  State  to  open  a  new 
lodge— on  my  return  I  shall  go  to  Arkansas.  I  think  between  this  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  two  other 
Lodges  and  an  Encampment  will  be  in  operation  in  Missouri,  viz:  eight 
Lodges  and  two  Encampments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  for 
the  present  year,  which  you  will  please  publish. 

Robert  Cathcart,        -        -        -        -    M.  W.  G.  Master. 

Wm.  H.  Remington,  -        -        -        R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 

Robert  Carey, R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 

Conrad  Fox,      -        -        -        -        -        R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 

Jacob  Hawthorn,  -        -        -        -    R.  W.  G.  Warden. 

Salathiel  Getzendaner,  -        -        W.  G.  Conductor. 

H.  C.  Katz, W.  G.  Guardian. 

Warren  C.  Corley,  -        -        -        W.  G.  Host. 

Gerard  B.  Allen,         -        -        -        -    W.  G.  Chaplain. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  Robert  Carey,  dated  Saint  Louis, 

January  31,  1843. 

At  the  annual  communication  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri, 
held  at  their  hall  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1843,  P.  G.  M.  William  S. 
Stewart  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  on  motion  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  are  due,  and 
hereby  tendered  to  P.  G.  M.  James  L.  Ridgelvand  G.  Chaplain  I.  D.  Wil- 
liamson, for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
correspondence  (as  Deputies  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States) 
with  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Eng- 
land. 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above  reso- 
lution to  the  Editor  of  the  Official  Magazine. 


So    ®o    ®o   IF© 

THE  COVENANT 

AND  OFFICIAL  MAGAZINE 

OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Vol.   II.  APRIL,    1843.  No.  4. 
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THE    CONDEMNED. 


BY    P.    0.    SO0IKIOR,    IP.    Of  ODD- FELLOWS'    KJ.QAZXKB,    EKOLAHD 


My  first,  my  holiest  love— her  broken  heart  i 

Lies  low — and  I — unpardoned,  I  depart! 

Felicia  Hemans. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  "when,  after  many  invitations  and  bro- 
ken promises,  I  set  out  to  visit  an  old  school-fellow,  who  had  taken  unto 
himself  a  mate,  and  was  comfortably  settled  at  a  distance  from  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  the  town  in  which  I  resided.  A  considerable  portion  of  ray 
way  lay  through  cross-country  roads  and  straggling  villages,  whose  deep 
quiet  had  never  been  broken  by  the  rumble  of  a  stage-coach;  I  therefore 
mounted  my  steed,  and  proceeded  at  an  easy  pace,  calculating  to  reach 
the  end  of  my  journey  before  nightfall.  I  trotted  on  for  an  hour  or  two 
pleasantly  enough,  alternately  admiring  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  re- 
calling to  my  memory  the  many  boyish  frolics  in  which  the  friend  I  was 
visiting  and  myself  had  of  old  indulged.  I  had  been  for  sometime  absorb* 
ed  in  one  of  these  remembrances,  when  I  was  awakened  from  my  revery 
by  the  sound  of  distant  thunder ;  and  the  hitherto  unnoticed  clouds,  which 
I  perceived  gathering  above  my  head,  seemed  the  dark  heralds  of  a  com- 
ing storm.  Urging  my  horse  to  a  quicker  pace,  I  was  enabled  to  arrive  at 
a  small  village  before  the  loaded  heavens  discharged  their  freightage. 
There  was  not  any  place  in  the  village  designated  by  the  name  of  an  inn, 
and  I  found  a  difficulty  in  procuring  shelter  for  myself  and  horse.  I  at 
length  succeeded  in  providing  my  steed  a  defence  against  the  weather  in 
an  out-building,  and  took  up  my  own  quarters  in  an  old  but  comfortable- 
looking  farm-house.  The  rain,  that  now  beat  violently  against  the  win- 
dows, and  the  increasing  denseness  of  the  clouds,  afforded  me  the  pros* 
pect  of  a  thorough  wet  day,  whilst  the  only  thing  on  which  I  could  congra- 
tulate myself  was,  that  I  had  escaped  being  drenched  to  the  akin* 
19 
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Washington  Irving  has  well  described  the  monotony  of  a  rainy  Sunday 
to  one  confined  in  an  inn,  but  even  there  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  van* 
ety  may  be  found  than  in  a  farm-house.  A  rainy  day  in  the  country  is 
truly  a  dreary  thing.  There  is  certainly  something  to  cheer  and  console 
a  person-  in  town,  when  confined  to  the  house  by  incessant  rain.  Seated 
at  our  casement,  what  an  idea  of  snugness  comes  upon  us,  as  we  contrast 
the  dryness  and  warmth  of  our  own  situation  with  that  of  the  poor  de- 
fenceless wretches  who  hurry  along  with  garments  streaming  with  the  li- 
quid element,  and  hats  whose  opposite  extremeties  are  converted  into  wa- 
ter-spouts. This  is  all  remarkably  gratifying,  but  in  the  country  we  have 
no  such  amusement  However,  there  I  sat,  determined  to  be  as  content 
as  possible,  and  at  least  not  to  lack  entertainment  from  a  want  of  observa- 
tion. So  I  gazed  upon  the  trees,  and  watched  the  drops  which  the  wind 
shook  from  the  leaves;  and  upon  the  flowers,  which  looked  as  though 
they  actually  felt  the  agonies  of  drowning;  and  I  also  remarked,  with  no 

I  feasant  sensation,  the  overflowing  of  a  large  pool,  which  threatened  short- 
y  to  inundate  the  house.  These  things  met  my  eyes  until  they  ached, 
and  I  turned  away,  devoured  with  spleen  and  ennui.  My  faculties  of 
hearing  were  as  agreeably  greeted  as  those  of  vision— the  ticking  of  an 
old  clock,  the  occasional  cackle  of  fowls,  the  neighing  of  my  horse,  and 
the  lowing  of  cows,  were  the  various  and  pleasing  sounds  which  saluted 
me.  I  inquired  for  a  book,  and  was  shewn  my  host's  collection.  I  found 
it  to  consist  of  an  old  folio  Bible,  in  which  the  births  and  deaths  of 
the  family  were  carefully  registered;  two  Prayer  Books;  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins'  elegant  version  of  the  Psalms;  and  a  volume  which  seemed  the 
type  of  eternity,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end.  I  felt  still  more  irri- 
table and  melancholy,  and  had  come  to  the  determination  of  sallying  forth, 
and  braving  all  the  fury  of  the  storm,  when  I  was  induced  to  change  my 
resolution  by  an  observation  proceeding  from  my  host.  He  had  hitherto 
sat  reserved  and  silent,  solacing  himself  with  a  pipe,  which  he  evidently 
preferred  to  my  conversation,  having  answered  any  remarks  I  thought  pro- 
per to  address  to  him  with  nothing  more  than  a  monosyllable.  "  Per- 
haps," said  he,  withdrawing  the  tube  reluctantly  from  his  lips,  and  speak- 
ing with  an  effort,  in  a  tone  of  voice  resembling  that  which  one  would 
suppose  saluted  the  ears  of  Balaam,  when  his  ass  was  gifted  with  the  pow- 
er of  speech, — "  perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to  look  at  the  papers 
left  by  the  stranger."  Though  these  words  were  addressed  to  his  wife, 
I  eagerly  caught  at  their  import,  and  inquired  to  what  he  alluded.  I  was 
informed  that  some  months  ago,  a  stranger,  apparently  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  nothing  singular  in  his  appearance,  except  the 
extreme  paleness  of  his  features,  and  the  wild  and  restless  character  of 
his  eyes,  had  resided  under  their  roof  for  a  few  days.  It  was  night,  when 
seemingly  exhausted  by  travel,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  their  dwelling 
and  earnestly  craved  shelter,  protesting  he  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed 
further  on  his  journey.  His  request  was  granted,  and  at  his  own  wish 
he  was  accommodated  with  a  small  chamber  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  house.  He  promised  to  remunerate  them  handsomely  for  his  short 
stay,  on  condition  that  they  preserved  a  strict  secrecy  as  to  his  being  an 
inmate  of  their  habitation.  Having  procured  paper  and  writing-materi- 
als, he  seldom  left  his  room  for  more  than  a  few  moments,  and  would,  on 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep,  immediately  rush  into  his  place  of 
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concealment.  At  his  departure  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  a 
sealed  packet,  with  an  injunction  that  he  should  not  open  it  until  a  month 
had  elapsed.  This  packet,  which  contained  the  following  manuscript, 
was  now  produced  for  my  perusal.  My  host  had  broken  the  seal,  but 
finding  the  writing  unintelligible,  he  had  thrown  it  aside  before  he  had 
finished  the  first  page.  I  sat  down,  determined  to  wade  through  it,  and 
certainly  found  some  parts  of  it  rather  difficult  to  interpret.  As  I  was 
permitted  for  a  trifling  consideration  to  retain  possession  of  the  manu- 
script, I  have  at  my  leisure  been  enabled  to  unravel  its  occasional  obscu- 
rities, and  now  present  to  the  reader  a  literal  transcript. 


In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  far  from  England,  and  all  who  have  ever  felt 
an  interest  in  my  fate.  I  have  no  motive  in  writing  this  narrative,  except 
that  of  beguiling  the  short  period  of  time  which  I  have  yet  to  remain  in 
my  native  land,  ere  the  vessel  that  is  to  bear  me  hence  is  in  readiness. 
Should  these  pages  by  chance  meet  the  eyes  of  any  of  those  who  knew 
me  in  happier  days,  let  me  hope  they  will  pity,  if  they  cannot  pardon,  one 
who  hath  been  the  victim  of  his  passions. 

My  parents  were  respectable,  and  though  not  affluent,  above  the  wants 
of  the  world.  One  circumstance  destroyed  their  comfort  They  were 
destined  to  behold  their  earliest  offspring  sink  into  the  grave  just  as  the 
mind  began  to  unfold  itself.  I,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  struggled  with 
death  and  overcame  him.  Others  were  born  after  me,  but  they  all  shared 
the  fate  of  my  predecessors,  and  I — the  doomed— the  guilty  one  was  alone 
destined  to  survive.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  so  loved,  so  idol* 
ized  by  my  parents:  they  feared  that  I  too  should  fall  beneath  the  de- 
stroyer, and  like  some  florist  who  finds  all  the  flowers  he  prized,  save  one, 
perish,  they  built  their  sole  hope  on  the  bud  which  was  still  left  them. 
My  disposition  was  not  naturally  bad,  but  my  passions  were  ever  easily 
excited,  and  from  my  infancy  I  have  been  the  victim,  the  slave  of  im- 
pulse. Still  childhood  was  unattended  with  crime,  and  to  it  I  can  look 
back  with  feelings  of  unmixed  delight,  for  even  in  childhood  commenced 
that  love  which  through  my  dark  career  has  clung  to  my  heart  in  its  ori- 
ginal freshness  and  purity.  Yes,  my  Bertha — I  cannot  choose  but  call 
thee  mine— amidst  the  clouds  of  guilt  which  overshadow  my  soul  thou 
art  living  in  my  remembrance;  thy  image  is  yet  unbroken.  Still  do  Ire- 
call  the  time  when  first  we  met— thou,  a  happy  child,  radiant  with  inno- 
cence and  beauty,  and  I,  a  glad  and  careless  boy.  Oh,  God !  when,  un- 
conscious that  the  world  held  aught  of  sin,  our  aims  were  entwined  around 
each  other's  forms— when  we  gathered  the  daisy  and  the  cup  of  gold,  free 
from  taint  as  themselves— when  we  reclined  by  the  glassy  stream,  or 
chased  the  winged  insects — who  would  then  have  thought  that  the 
world's  sorrow  and  the  world's  shame  would  fall  on  beings  so  pure  and 
sinless?  Those  were  days  of  joy,  of  bright,  unclouded  joy;  but  I  see 
thee  as  thou  wert  in  other  days— days  when,  if  care  and  pain  at  times 
mingled  with  our  bliss,  it  was  more  exquisite  and  intense.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  time  when  first  we  became  conscious  of  the  deep,  the  undy- 
ing love  which  was  blent  with  our  very  existence,  with  our  life's  blood, 
never  to  die  until  life  itself  became  extinguished*    I  see  thee  now,  m/ 
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Bertha,  as  when  in  pale  and  dreamy  beauty,  thou  listened st  to  my  vows 
of  changeless  love — the  moon,  the  bright  and  blessed  moon,  looked  down 
in  smiles  upon  thee,  and  the  pure  stars  above  our  heads  shone  fair  and 
tremblingly,  as  though  they  gazed  upon  thy  gentle  breast,  and  throbbed 
in  sympathy ;  and  oh !  the  tears,  the  dewy  tears  that  streamed  upon  my 
cheek  as  in  my  arms  I  clasped  my  first,  my  last,  mine  only  love. 

I  shall  hasten  over  this  period  of  my  life,  this  oasis  in  the  desert  of  my 
existence,  for  it  is  not  the  quiet  joy  of  my  early  youth,  but  the  events  of 
after  years  that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  record.  I  have  said  that  my 
love  for  Bertha  commenced  in  childhood.  It  increased  with  our  years,  it 
grew  more  fervent  as  time  passed  over  us — at  its  birth,  a  small  and  spark- 
ling brook,  it  glided  on  in  placid  beauty,  gathering  fresh  strength  and 
power  in  its  course,  until  it  burst  forth  a  mighty  and  a  chainless  stream. 
My  equal  in  society,  and  the  daughter  of  my  father's  dearest  friend,  I  saw 
not  the  slightest  obstacle  to  our  union,  and  for  awhile  the  future  seemed 
as  though  it  were  only  fraught  with  blessings.  Jealousy  is  at  once  the 
offspring  and  the  curse  of  love.  I  was  susceptible  of  it  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  I  could  not  endure  that  she  should  smile,  that  she  should 
look  upon  another.  I  was  miserable  if  she  stirred  abroad  and  I  was  ab- 
sent from  her  side.  She  never  gave  me  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  her 
constancy;  she  knew  my  foible,  yet  never  breathed  a  reproach  against 
my  causeless  doubts.  I  strove  to  subdue,  to  conquer  this  baleful  passion 
-—in  vain — if  she  unavoidably  was  constrained  to  leave  her  home,  and  I 
found  her  not  there,  I  wandered  near  the  house  like  an  unquiet  spirit, 
pacing  with  hurried  steps,  until  I  saw  her  return.  I  have  lain  whole 
nights  parched  and  sleepless,  haunted  by  some  chance  look  or  word  be- 
stowed by  her  upon  another.  There  were  moments  when  it  was  irripos- 
sible  to  control  the  jealous  rage  that  rankled  at  my  heart,  like  a  serpent 
devouring  its  very  core,  and  I  would  start  up  and  rush  from  her  into  the 
open  street,  cursing  my  miserable  failing,  though  unable  to  get  the  better 
of  it.  Oh,  how  I  doted  on  that  girl !  after  passing  hours  with  her,  and 
when  prudence  at  length  told  me  to  depart,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  when 
the  blast  and  the  rain  beat  upon  me,  I  have  lingered  in  the  cold  and  de- 
solate streets  gazing  on  the  small  window  of  her  sleeping  chamber,  until 
the  disappearance  of  the  light  told  me  she  sought  repose,  and  I  have  then 
left  the  spot  breathing  blessings  on  her  name.  I  never  uttered  that  dear 
name  save  with  a  tongue  faltering  at  its  utterance — I  never  heard  it  casu- 
ally mentioned  in  the  cold  tone  of  indifference,  without  feeling  as  though 
it  were  a  profanation  so  to  mention  it,  and  yet  my  soul  sickened  when 
the  lips  of  the  stranger  praised  her  loveliness.  Perchance  I  worshipped 
her  as  a  creature  should  not  be  worshipped — perchance  I  paid  to  her  that 
adoration  which  ought  only  to  be  paid  to  the  Creator.  I  could  have  bow- 
ed down  before  an  inanimate  object  consecrated  by  her  touch,  as  bends 
the  devotee  before  his  altar.  I  could  not  deem  her  a  mere  mortal-— I 
could  have  prostrated  myself  at  her  feet  as  a  divinity,  and  kissed  the  ground 
she  had  hallowed  by  her  footsteps.  If,  however,  I  was  an  idolater/  I 
sought  not  for  proselytes — and  I  wished  to  be  alone  in  my  idolatry.  I 
had  set  up  an  idol,  and  I  wished  to  offer  my  vows  in  secret,  the  sole,  the 
•»ly  one  of  my  creed. 

Indolent,  irresolute,  and  naturally  unfitted  for  business,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty I  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  my  parents  to  make  choice  of  a 
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profession.  I  chose  the  law,  and  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  dry  and 
laborious  study  which  it  was  necessary  I  should  go  through,  in  order  to 
qualify  myself  for  the  profession.  I  became  acquainted  with  a  set  of  wild 
and  dissolute  young  fellows,  who,  like  myself,  preferred  pleasure  to  bu- 
siness. I  was  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  theatres,  and  grew  enamoured  of 
the  stage.  Whilst  my  eyes  travelled  mechanically  over  tedious  treatises 
on  conveyancing,  my  imagination  was  wandering  to  the  glowing  language 
of  Shakspeare,  and  I  fancied  myself  an  embryo  Roscius.  How  I  envied 
the  life  of  a  leading  actor!  With  what  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  su- 
periority of  my  own  conception  and  execution  did  I  repeat  to  myself  the 
passages  for  the  delivery  of  which  I  had  heard  others  so  loudly  applaud- 
ed. If  once  allowed  to  appear  m  public,  my  fame  was  sealed.  I  should 
start  into  perfection  at  once ;  the  splendour  of  my  genius  would  dispense 
with  and  atone  for  my  want  of  practice  and  ignorance  of  the  minor  requi- 
sites of  an  actor,  and  I  should  speedily  eclipse  all  competitors.  A  pri- 
vate theatre  was  formed,  in  which  I  and  my  stage-struck  companions 
might  indulge  our  propensity.  Here  we  ranted  and  strutted,  much  to 
oar  own  amusement  and  satisfaction,  though,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  an- 
noyance of  those  friends  who  were  patient  enough  to  listen  to  us.  I  be- 
came the  leader,  the  hero  of  the  company;  and  my  own  opinion  as  to  my 
talents  was  fully  confirmed  by  my  associates,  who  pronounced  me  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  my  success  in  the 
limited  sphere  of  my  exertions,  I  panted  for  a  wider  and  more  extended 
field  on  which  to  display  my  abilities,  where  I  might  be  seen  and  appre- 
ciated by  numerous,  and,  of  course,  enraptured  auditors.  Being  now 
auite  possessed  with  the  theatrical  mania,  the  law  became  still  more  hate- 
ful and  neglected.  How  was  it  possible  that  I  could  stoop  to  its  vile  drudg- 
ery, when  I  felt  within  my  mind  a  power  which  I  fondly  deemed  was 
destined  to  shed  a  lustre  over  the  dramatic  horizon  ?  Why  was  I  to  check 
the  aspirings  of  my  spirit,  why  was  I  to  smother  the  ambition  which  burn- 
ed within  my  bosom,  whilst  perfecting  myself  in  the  details  of  a  profes- 
sion which  must  ever  be  repugnant  to  me?  Thus  did  I  foolishly  argue 
with  myself.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  make  this  important  sacri- 
fice, and  I  had  almost  arrived  at  the  determination  of  making  a  clandes- 
tine retreat,  and,  under  an  assumed  name,  becoming  a  follower  of  the 
sock  and  buskin,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence  confirmed  my  resolu- 
tion. 

My  obvious  inattention  and  carelessness  had  caused  frequent  and  an- 
gry altercations  between  my  master  and  myself,  my  part  in  which  was 
always  supported  with  an  insolence  only  warranted  by  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  my  requisites  for  the  stage.  My  father  was  appealed  to  repeat- 
edly, and  these  complaints,  coupled  with  the  late  hours  and  loose  com- 
pany I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  elicited  from  him  severe  reprimands 
and  reproaches.  I  sometimes  resolved  to  reform  and  abandon  the  course 
of  life  I  was  pursuing,  but,  on  meeting  with  any  of  my  companions,  I  al- 
ways found  my  resolutions  too  weak  to  stand  against  their  ridicule  at  my 
expressions  of  remorse,  and  I  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  vortex  of  dis- 
sipation. 

One  evening,  after  having  been  embroiled  in  fresh  disputes  with  my 
employer,  I  took  my  way  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  in  hopes  to  drown  my 
vexation  by  copious  drafts  of  liquor.    Fool  that  I  was !  had  I  but  reflect* 
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ed  for  a  moment,  I  might  have  known  it  would  produce  a  contrary  effect. 
Each  glass  I  swallowed  only  increased  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings,  un- 
til, in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  rage,  I  rapidly  bent  my  steps  homeward, 
vowing  I  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  will  of  a  mean,  pitiful,  pettifog- 
ging tyrant.  Well  had  it  been  for  me,  if  I  had  directed  my  feet  to  any 
other  abode  save  my  own.  How  inexplicable  is  human  nature !  the  mind 
can  often  calmly  contemplate  a  great  and  dire  calamity,  whilst  the  most 
trivial  dispute  will  frequently  suffer  passion  to  gain  the  entire  ascendan- 
cy over  reason,  at  least  so  it  was  with  me ;  I  could  have  heard  with  compa- 
rative composure  that  all  my  future  prospects  were  suddenly  blasted,  and 
now  a  few  angry  words  had  raised  within  my  breast  an  ungovernable  fu- 
ry. I  reached  home,  and  flinging  myself  on  a  chair,  sat  for  a  time  in 
moody  silence.  I  was  roused  from  this  state  of  sullenness  by  the  loud 
and  reproachful  tones  of  my  father's  voice.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  and  little  subject  to  violent  emotion,  but  there  are  few 
persons  who  can  calmly  submit  to  be  treated  contemptuously,  especially 
by  their  own  offspring.  He  had  been  speaking  to  me  some  time  in  a  cool 
and  collected  tone,  reasoning  with  me  on  the  absurdity  of  my  conduct, 
and  I,  wrapt  in  my  own  thoughts,  had  not  answered  nor  even  heard  his 
expostulations.  My  apparent  obstinacy  and  contempt  had  roused  his  an- 
ger, and,  awakened  from  my  revery,  I  was  compelled  to  hear  a  volley  of 
stinging  taunts  on  my  behaviour.  I  sat  awhile,  listening  to  his  discourse 
and  endeavouring  unavailingly  to  allay  the  ferment  which  boiled  tumult- 
uously  within  my  veins.  A  spell — a  black, — a  withering  spell  came  ov- 
er me — my  blood  seemed  turned  to  gall — it  deserted  my  cheeks,  and  in 
its  place,  I  felt  as  though  a  foul  and  jaundiced  tide  had  imparted  to  my 
features  a  ghastly  yellow.  I  started  up  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the 
house.  My  father  rose  to  impede  my  progress,  and  placed  himself  be- 
twixt me  and  the  door.  My  eyes  burnt  hot  as  living  coals,  within  their 
sockets — I  was  desperate, — mad  with  rage — I  scarce  knew  what  I  was 
about  to  do— I  wished  to  escape, — he  endeavoured  to  compel  me  to  stay 
— I  struggled  with  him — hell  was  busy  in  my  heart  and  brain — I  struck 
him — a  vile,  a  cursed  blow  laid  my  parent  prostrate  at  my  feet!  I  did 
not  stay  to  contemplate  the  deed — my  mother's  shrieks  rang  in  my  ears, 
and  like  8  second  Cain,  I  fled  to  wander  I  knew  not  whither — a  wretched, 
guilty  fugitive. 

With  rapid  strides,  unconscious  what  direction  I  took,  I  traversed  ma* 
ny  streets,  and  at  last  halted  from  very  weariness  at  an  obscure  public- 
house.  I  had  been  stunned,  horrified  with  the  crime  I  had  committed, 
but  now  I  beheld  it  in  its  most  fearful  nature.  I  procured  a  bed,  and  cast 
myself  on  it  without  undressing.  I  slept,  and  sleep  was  agony,  for  I 
dreamt,— dreamt  that  I  was  a  parricide !— I  again  struck  a  cursed  blow, 
but  I  was  armed  with  a  murderous  weapon — I  saw  it  reek  with  life-drops 
from  my  father's  heart — I  was  seized,  tried,  condemned ;  and  awoke  as 
the  hangman's  cord,  tightened  around  my  neck,  was  twisting  my  features 
into  black  and  horrible  distortion.  In  the  dark  and  silent  night  I  longed 
for  morning,  and  when  it  dawned  I  turned  shuddering  from  its  light* 
What  was  I  to  do?  home  I  could  not  go— no,  no,  home  was  no  place  for 
me — I  could  never  again  encounter  the  glance  of  his  eye,  I  could  not  en- 
dure to  stand  before  him  against  whom  my  arm  had  been  so  madly  and 
sinfully  uplifted.    A  thousand  times  did  I  wish  that  as  I  had  raised  it  to 
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accomplish  my  fatal  purpose,  the  Almighty  in  his  wrath  had  shrunk  it 
into  withered  impotence,  and  cast  it  dangling  by  my  side,  a  useless  ex- 
crescence. One  moment's  guilt  had  sealed  my  fate,  and  I  was  now  an 
alien  from  kindred  and  friends.  I  determined  to  fly  far  away  from  my 
native  town,  trusting  to  chance  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  should  again 
revisit  it-  I  had  but  one  resource— the  stage ;  and  putting  in  practice 
my  long-cherished  scheme,  I  resolved  under  a  feigned  name  to  become 
a  candidate  for  theatrical  fame.  Bertha,  my  own — my  gentle  Bertha,  I 
must  leave  her  too,— leave  her  without  one  farewell!  for  how  could  I 
appear  before  her  in  her  innocent  beauty,  and  tell  the  tale  of  my  shame 
onto  her  unpolluted  ears?  It  was  impossible  we  should  be  separated 
for  ever, — but  branded  as  I  was,  I  would  depart,  leaving  no  clue  by  which 
to  trace  my  destination :  nor  did  I  doubt  her  changeless  love  would  wel- 
come back  the  sinful  wanderer  when  fate  again  should  bring  him  to  her 
presence 

I  had  heard  there  was  a  travelling  company  of  comedians  at  a  small 
town,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  my  native  place,  and  thither  I  de- 
termined to  go  in  quest  of  an  engagement.  I  was  scantily  provided  with 
money,  and  carried  my  wardrobe  on  my  back,  so  that  I  thought  travelling 
on  foot  would  be  the  most  eligible  method  of  accomplishing  my  journey* 
I  had  proceeded  about  ten  miles  on  my  way,  and  was  by  this  time  pretty 
well  lined  with  dust,  and  exhausted  by  the  excessive  heat,  for  it  was  a 
cloudless  summer's  day,  and  the  sun  was  in  its  meridian,  when  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  fellow-pedestrian.  He  was  a  man  apparently  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  possessing  a  remarkably  sallow  complexion, 
features  rather  prepossessing,  though  strongly  marked ;  and  an  eye  so  bright 
and  restless,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  name  the  object  on  which  it 
glanced,  ere  it  had  taken  a  fresh  direction.  His  clothes  and  appearance 
were  of  that  cast  which  is  usually  termed  shabby-genteel.  He  seemed 
to  have  gone  through  no  ordinary  share  of  the  world's  troubles,  but  he 
walked  along  with  a  light  and  a  careless  step,  twirling  about  his  small 
bundle  and  humming  a  sprightly  air,  as  though  he  set  sorrow  at  defiance. 
He  hesitated  not  to  accost  me,  and  after  a  short  conversation,  proposed 
that  we  should  halt  at  the  next  inn  in  order  to  refresh  ourselves.  I  wil- 
lingly acceded  to  this  proposition.  My  companion  allowed  me  to  defray 
the  expense  of  our  refreshments,  observing  it  would  be  all  as  one  when 
we  arrived  at  our  next  resting-place;  and  as  his  spirits  became  more 
buoyant  each  time  he  applied  the  tankard  to  his  lips,  when  we  recom- 
menced our  journey,  the  movements  of  his  tongue  were  as  brisk  as  his 
steps.  The  fellow  seemed  somewhat  of  a  humourest,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensued  between  us. 

"You  appear,  like  myself,  fond  of  travelling  on  foot,  and  what  mode  of 
travelling  is  more  agreeable  ?  especially  to  a  man  whose  time  is  in  his 
own  hands,  and  to  whom  arriving  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later  at  his  place 
of  destination  is  of  no  consequence.  Stage-coaches  I  detest— they  are 
only  for  your  sons  of  business,  your  men  of  trade,  who  fly  from  spot  to 
spot  with  the  speed  of  skyrockets,  chasing  the  phantom  wealth,  which, 
when  obtained,  they  cannot  appreciate,  and  want  souls  to  enjoy.  The 
outside  of  one  of  these  vehicles  is  my  aversion :  if  you  escape  being  blind- 
ed with  dust,  you  no  sooner  fix  your  eyes  on  a  fine  prospect,  than  you  are 
whirled  away  from  it;  if  you  are  stationed  in  the  inside,  you  might as wwHl 
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be  incarcerated  in  a  moving  dungeon,  save  that  you  have  the  agreeable 
addition  of  the  eternal  rattling  of  wheels,  enlivened  ever  and  anon  by  the 
melodious  tones  of  a  horn,  blown  loud  enough  to  split  your  ears,  and  the 
senseless  chatter  of  stupid  companions." 

"  Your  opinion,  I  must  confess,  is  at  variance  with  my  own;  and  my 
being  a  foot-passenger  at  the  present  time  is  rather  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  of  choice." 

"Oh,  I  understand — travelling  incog.  Mum!  you  do  not  wish  your 
route  to  be  traced.  I  have  often  been  similarly  circumstanced.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  pry  into  any  one's  secrets!  but  may  I  ask  the  place  of 
your  destination?" 

"  Certainly — I  am  directing  my  course  towards  B— ,  where  I  may 
probably  stay  for  a  short  time." 

"  You  have  friends  there,  I  presume?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  You  are  wishful  for  a  change  of  air?  A  journey  of  pleasure,  per- 
haps?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Business,  then?" 

"  Sir,  notwithstanding  your  entire  want  of  curiosity,  for  which  virtue  I 
am  willing  to  allow  you  full  credit,  you  seem  so  anxious  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  my  affairs  that  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  how  to  thank  you 
sufficiently  for  the  kind  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare.  However,  as 
I  have  no  motive  to  induce  me  to  conceal  from  you  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent expedition,  I  care  not  if  I  trust  you.  Having  heard  that  there  is  a 
company  of  actors  stationed  in  B  ,  I  am  about  to  apply  for  an  engage- 
ment" 

"  My  dear  boy !  give  me  your  hand.  You  have  yet  to  make  your  de- 
but—-I  see  it  in  your  countenance.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  se- 
crets of  the  lamp  and  dagger.  Genius  is  sometimes  hereditary—- so  is 
poverty !  I  may  say  I  was  an  actor  from  my  birth — my  parents  were  in 
the  profession — I  was  cradled  in  a  theatre,  and  learned  to  lisp  in  blank 
verse.  But,  sir,  the  drama  is  on  the  decline,  the  age  of  acting  is  gone  by, 
and  the  show  and  glitter  of  gorgeous  spectacles  have  usurped  its  place. 
Theatrical  talent  is  now  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  a  sterling  comedian, 
however  fortunate,  must  waste  the  best  of  his  life  and  energies  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  some  insignificant  provincial  theatre— play  for  a  few  nights  in 
the  metropolis,  and  then  be  shelved.  I,  sir,  have  trodden  the  boards  of 
one  of  the  great  theatres;  I,  sir,  have  basked  for  a  short  period  in  the  fa- 
vour of  a  London  audience,  and  then  been  thrown  aside  and  forgotten.  I 
have,  however,  a  spirit  which  cannot  tamely  submit  to  neglect,  and  I 
therefore  preferred  poverty  and  praise  to  affluance  and  contempt  I  left 
my  first  and  last  situation  in  London,  to  return  to  my  old  provincial  quar- 
ters; and  I  can  safely  say,  1  am  more  happy  now,  situated  as  I  am,  en- 
joying to-day,  and  neither  providing  nor  caring  for  to-morrow,  than  I  was 
when  in  the  height  of  my  metropolitan  popularity.  I  am  now  hastening 
to  join  a  company  at  P  ,  where  I  open  on  Monday  next,  as  Richard. 
May  I  enquire  your  reasons  for  wishing  to  embark  in  the  profession?— 
From  the  respectability  of  your  appearance,  I  should  imagine  your  own 
inclination  and  not  your  necessity  dictated  the  step  you  axe  about  to 
take." 
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"lam  influenced  by  choice,  and  partly  by  necessity,  but  an  unfortu- 
nate domestic  circumstance  is  the  immediate  cause  of  my  present  journey. 
I  have  long  been  enamoured  of  the  stage,  and  having  performed  with 
much  applause  in  private,  I  am  wishful  to  put  my  abilities  to  a  more  im- 
partial test" 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  I  find  you  are  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  you  will 
have  to  encounter  before  becoming  a  favourite  with  the  public.  Your 
conceptions  may  be  just,  your  personal  and  physical  qualifications  unex- 
ceptionable ;  but  it  will  require  a  tedious  drudgery  in  the  lower  walks  of 
the  drama  in  order  to  initiate  you  into  what  is  called  the  business  of  the 
stage,  before  you  will  be  able  to  put  your  conceptions  into  execution,  or 
move  your  limbs  with  ease  and  freedom.  Private  and  public  acting  are 
distinct  things — in  the  one  instance,  the  audience  are  alive  to  all  your 
beauties,  and  willing  to  overlook  your  deficiencies;  in  the  other,  they  are 
alive  to  all  your  faults,  and  too  often  overlook  your  excellencies.  Your 
salary,  too,  as  a  novice,  even  if  you  succeed  in  obtaining  a  respectable 
engagement,  will  barely,  with  the  strictest  economy,  furnish  you  a  sub- 
sistence, and  your  benefits,  if  you  are  hardy  enough  to  take  any,  will 
invariably  be  losses.  Actors  are  generally  censured  as  leading  an  idle 
and  dissipated  life.  Whatever  may  be  their  dissipation,  you  will  find  that 
idleness  does  not  form  a  part  of  their  character.  You  rise  at  ten — go  to 
rehearsal  at  eleven — get  home  again  about  three  or  four— your  time  is 
folly  occupied  in  studying  your  parts  and  dispatching  your  meals  until 
six  o'clock,  when  you  prepare  for  the  night's  performance,  and  away  to 
the  theatre,  where  you  remain  until  twelve  or  one.  This  is  the  routine 
of  a  country  actor's  life,  and  I  think  you  will  own  it  is  one  which  does  not  af- 
ford the  promise  of  either  idleness  or  luxury.  But  here  our  roads  separate. 
I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  new  pursuit;  my  name  is  W  ,  and 
if  it  can  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  you  in  procuring  an  engagement, 
nee  it  without  reluctance  in  whatever  way  you  may  think  proper.  We 
shall  most  likely  soon  meet  again  in  the  course  of  our  peregrinations,  and 
I  will  then  settle  with  you  my  share  of  the  reckoning,  as  cash  is  at  present 
rather  a  scarce  article  with  me.  Good  bye,  my  dear  fellow !  and  prospe- 
rity attend  you." 

After  separating  from  my  companion,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
place  of  my  destination  and  immediately  proceeding  to  the  theatre,  I  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  manager.  The  company  not  being  remark- 
ably full,  with  some  small  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  procuring  an  engage- 
ment, at  a  salary  barely  sufficient  to  provide  me  with  the  common  neces- 
aaries  of  life.  It  was  my  only  resource,  and  I  was  compelled  to  subscribe 
to  the  manager's  own  terms.  I  soon  found  that  public  and  private  acting 
were  indeed  distinct  things.  I  was  not  permitted  to  appear  in  any  of  my 
favourite  parts,  but  even  in  the  minor  characters  I  was  required  to  sus- 
tain, I  had  difficulty  in  acquitting  myself  either  to  the  satisfaction  of  the* 
manager  or  the  audience.  My  ardour  for  the  profession  speedily  abated. 
The  theatre  was  thinly  attended,  and  we  frequently  played  to  almost  emp- 
ty benches.  Salaries  began  to  be  less  punctually  paid.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  extremities  to  which  I  was  gradually  reduced ;  suffice  it  to  eay, 
that  I  was  eventually  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, the  just  reward  of  my  misconduct.  I  was  one  evening  seated  in 
ny  miserable  garret,  poring  over  an  old  newspaper  published  in  my 
20 
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tive  town,  when  on  looking  amongst  the  deaths,  I  was  startled  and  awe- 
struck by  an  account  of  my  father's  decease,  who  was  stated  to  have  died 
in  consequence  of  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  his  only  son.  On  examining  another  part  of  the  paper,  I  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement, earnestly  entreating  me,  if  by  any  chance  it  should  meet 
nay  sight,  to  return  to  my  disconsolate  and  widowed  parent  I  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  this  request,  and  in  a  few  days,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  twelve  months,  the  repentant  prodigal  was  again 
pressed  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping  mother.  My  father  had  died  in  good 
circumstances,  and  I  found  I  should  have  no  occasion  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, unless  from  choice ;  I  accordingly  preferred  a  life  of  indolence.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  ere  long  my  discourse  was  of  Bertha.  Great  God ! 
—she  was  married!  For  some  time  I  disbelieved  the  evidence  of  my 
senses :  the  information  was,  however,  too  true.  A  villain,  a  fiend,  who 
had  once  professed  himself  my  friend,  had  poisoned  her  father's  ears  with 
tales  to  my  disadvantage.  He  told  her,  too,  a  black  and  baseless  lie,  as- 
serting that  I  had  fled  with  a  vile  wanton,  and  when  the  silence  of  my 
parents  as  to  the  cause  of  my  absence  in  some  degree  sanctioned  his  sto- 
ry, the  wretch  preferred  his  own  suit,  and  being  of  a  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial family,  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  into  the  old  man's  favour.  He 
was  received  with  repulsive  coldness  by  Bertha,  but  his  riches  and  his 
flattery  had  tainted  the  father's  heart,  and  he  peremptorily  bid  his  daugh- 
ter look  on  him  as  her  future  husband,  nor  think  of  the  worthless  wretch 
who  had  left  her  for  another.  Still  she  held  out  against  the  united  attacks 
of  her  parent  and  her  suitor,  until  my  continued  absence, — her  despair  of 
my  return,  and  belief  in  my  falsehood,  at  length  made  her  indifferent  as 
to  her  fate.  She  yielded  to  the  mingled  threats  and  entreaties  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  gave  her  hand  where  she  could  not  give  her  heart 

I  need  not  repeat  the  many  extravagancies  I  committed  on  receiving 
this  account  of  the  loss  of  my  first  and  only  love — they  were  such  as  to 
occasion  in  my  mother's  mind  serious  apprehensions  for  my  reason.  I 
should  have  been  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  my  fate  if  Bertha's  mar- 
riage had  been  productive  of  comfort  to  her.  It  was  not  so.  Her  hus- 
band, I  learned,  treated  her  in  the  most  brutal  manner ;  at  times  taunting 
her  with  her  attachment  to  me,  and  at  others  even  resorting  to  blows.  On 
my  return,  his  brutality  increased,  and  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  stir 
abroad  lest  she  should  meet  with  me.  Lost  as  she  now  was  to  me  for 
ever,  I  yet  resolved,  if  possible,  to  see  her  once  more,  to  tell  her  I  for- 

Eve  her,  to  gaze  on  the  dear  features  I  had  loved  so,  and  to  bid  her  a 
it  farewell.  I  stationed  spies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  dwelling,  to 
give  me  notice  if  she  ventured  forth.  Their  watchings  were  in  vain- 
she  never  left  her  home.  I  had  heard  that  it  was  her  custom  to  walk  in 
the  evening  in  a  particular  part  of  the  garden,  and  I  determined  to  scale 
the  wall  and  conceal  myself  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  accosting  her. 
At  the  close  of  a  summer's  day  I  accomplished  my  purpose,  and  hiding 
myself  behind  a  large  tree,  awaited  her  coming.  I  had  not  been  long  in 
concealment  ere  I  saw  her  advancing.  Oh,  how  my  frame  trembled,  and 
my  heart  throbbed  as  I  saw  that  beloved  form  move  gracefully  towards 
me!  Every  step,  every  movement  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own. 
Not  a  tone,  not  a  look  of  tier's  had  faded  from  my  memory.  I  {nought 
of  the  many  times  I  had  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  of  the  thousand  kisses 
I  had  imprinted  on  her  lips,  on  those  lips  which  I  had  fondly  deemed 
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would  never  be  kissed  by  another.  All  but  our  former  love  was  forgot- 
ten. I  sprang  forward  from  my  hiding-place.  "  Bertha,  dearest  Bertha !" 
burst  from  my  lips,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  folded  in  each  other's 
arras.  For  an  instant,  she  too  had  forgotten  she  was  another's — it  was 
only  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  tore  herself  from  my  embrace,  and  sank, 
pile  and  trembling,  on  one  of  the  garden-seats. 

"Why  is  this?"  she  murmured.  "What  do  you  here?  Begone,  be- 
gone I  conjure  you.  This  is  no  place  for  you.  Wretch  that  I  am — I  am 
married ;  and  I  have  yielded  to  your  embrace !  Oh,  fly,  fly,  if  you  value 
your  life ;  if  you  value  my  reputation,  fly  I  entreat  you." 

"A  moment  longer,"  I  exclaimed,  "  a  moment  longer,  Bertha;  it  is  but 
for  a  moment.  I  have  sought  you  for  the  last  time.  I  shall  shortly  be  on 
my  way  to  a  distant  land.  I  could  not  depart  without  one  look  on  her  I 
have  loved  so  long  and  fervently.  Pardon  me,  I  implore  you,  for  we  shall 
HiVBR  meet  again !" 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  she,  whilst  agitation  almost  choked  her  utterance, 
"is  it  possible  they  can  have  deceived  me  ?  Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  did  you 
not  fly  with  a  wanton;  did  you  not  say,  you  spurned  my  love,  and  jest 
with  a  wicked,  worthless  woman  on  my  credulity?" 

"Never,  so  help  me  Heaven!  It  was  a  lie,  a  base,  a  wilful  lie,  the 
coinage  of  his  brain,  who  is  your  husband;  and  may  my  curses  light  upon 
his  perjured  soul—" 

"Hold,  hold!  whatever  may  have  been  his  guilt,  remember  that  he  is 
my  husband,  and  I  cannot,  must  not,  hear  his  name  reviled." 

"  Oh,  Bertha,  will  you  not  hear  me  then — will  you  not  suffer  me  to 
justify  myself?  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  have  never  loved  but  you — I  have 
never  ceased  to  think  of  you.  Through  all  my  wanderings,  you  have  been 
the  star  that  has  cheered  the  surrounding  gloom;  your  arms  have  been 
the  haven  into  which  I  hoped  at  last  to  steer  my  shattered  bark,  and  find 
repose  and  peace.  I  returned,  and  found  you  wedded  to  another!  I  do 
not  upbraid  you,  for  vou  have  been  deceived,  betrayed  into  this  hateful 
onion ;  but,  oh,  if  you  knew  the  many  anxious  hours,  the  sleepless  nights, 
I  hare  passed  in  the  hope  of  this  interview,  you  would  not  surely  bid  me 
qait  you  thus,  without  one  kind  word  at  parting!" 

As  I  spoke,  I  gradually  approached  nearer  to  her,  until  my  arms  were 
twined  around  her  frame;  and  when  I  concluded,  she  sank  in  tears  upon 
my  bosom.  Thus  for  a  few  moments  did  we  remain,  weeping  in  speech- 
less agony  and  blending  our  tears  together.  Suddenly  she  broke  from 
me.  "Hark!"  she  exclaimed,  "did  you  not  hear  a  footstep?"  I  did. 
1  sprang  on  my  feet,  and  the  destroyer  of  our  happiness  stood  before  me. 
At  sight  of  me,  his  eyes  seemed  as  though  they  would  have  burst  from 
their  sockets  with  rage  and  astonishment.  He  shouted  for  help,  and  so 
sadden  and  unlocked  for  was  his  appearance,  that,  ere  I  thought  of  en- 
deavouring to  escape,  I  was  seized  by  his  servants.  His  every  Umb  shook 
vriih  passion,  and  turning,  with  the  countenance  of  a  demon,  to  his  af- 
frighted wife,  with  one  blow  he  felled  her  to  the  earth.  I  struggled  vain* 
ly  to  free  myself  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  held  me,  or  I  should  have 
liken  immediate  vengeance  on  the  dastardly  oppressor.  ."  Fellows,"  said 
he,  to  the  servants,  "  drag  this  man  before  a  justice,  and  I  will  follow  you. 
His  purpose  was  to  rob  the  house,  I  doubt  not.  As  I  live,  the  rascal 
swings  for  it  Away  with  him,  I  say !"  Surprise  at  this  strange  and  un- 
expected speech  kept  me  mute,  and  casting  on  him  %  look  c£  natefe^  vcA 
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contempt,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  away.  I  was  taken  before  a  neigh- 
bouring justice,  where  the  miscreant  actually  swore  that  he  found  me 
lurking  about  his  grounds,  with  an  intent  to  enter  and  rob  his  dwelling. 
The  charge  was  too  absurd,  and  I  was  liberated. 

This  circumstance,  and  the  brutality  I  had  seen  him  display  towards 
his  wife,  roused  me  to  madness.  I  vowed  to  sacrifice  all  for  vengeance. 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  did  I  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
my  base  rival  alone.  He  was  aware  of  my  purpose,  and  contrived  for 
awhile  to  shun  me.  Chance  at  length  favoured  me.  I  met  him  in  a  lone- 
ly spot,  as  he  was  one  night  returning  from  a  revel,  flushed  with  wine. 
He  started  when  he  beheld  me,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  oh,  but  I  effec- 
tually opposed  his  passage.  I  had  waited  my  opportunity  too  long  to  let 
it  slip  now  he  was  in  my  power.  "Liar!  scoundrel!  traitor!"  I  cried, 
"the  hour  of  retribution  hath  come  at  last.  The  wrongs  and  indignities 
thou  hast  heaped  upon  me,  shall  now  be  atoned  for.  I  have  watched  for 
thee  long.  It  has  been  my  nightly  prayer  thus  to  confront  thee.  I  scarce 
can  brook  to  treat  thee  as  a  man,  yet  I  will  not  play  the  assassin.  Here," 
said  I,  drawing  forth  a  brace  of  pistols,  which  I  had  of  late  constantly  car- 
ried about  me,  "  here — take  a  weapon,  for  by  the  God  that  made  us, 
either  thou  or  I  must  die  before  we  part.'1  He  attempted  to  fly.  I  seiz- 
ed him  with  a  firm  grasp  by  the  throat,  and  stayed  his  progress.  He 
trembled  with  fear,  and  his  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  as  ashes.  "Cow- 
ard!" I  articulated,  almost  suffocated  with  rage,  "take  the  pistol,  and 
vindicate  thy  claim  to  manhood,  or,  by  hell,  with  one  blow  will  I  dash 
out  thy  traitorous  brains!"  Nought  could  rouse  his  dastard  soul.  He 
dropped  powerless  from  my  grasp,  and  fell  grovelling  at  my  feet,  shriek- 
ing in  the  most  abject  terms  for  mercy,  and  offering  to  renounce  his  wife, 
to  quit  the  country,  any  thing  so  that  I  would  but  grant  him  life.  I  was 
deaf  to  his  entreaties,  when  in  a  moment,  ere  I  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions, he  sprang  up  from  his  crouching  posture  and  fled.  Infuriated  to 
desperation  at  the  mean  and  cowardly  traducer,  I  rushed  after  him,  and 
flinging  at  him  one  of  the  pistols,  I  fired  the  other  at  his  head.  The  bul- 
let entered  his  brain,  and  he  fell  dpad  before  me!  I  stood  for  several 
minutes,  stupified  and  motionless,  gazing  on  the  corpse  of  my  enemy,  as. 
it  lay  in  the  moonlight,- drenched  and  soaking  in  the  pool  of  his  own 
black  blood.  His  ghastly  eyes  were  still  dilated,  and  seemed  to  glare 
upon  me  with  wild  and  fearful  light.  Never  shall  I  forget  their  horrid 
expression.  I  fled  with  the  speed  of  lightning — I  knew  not  where.  I 
paused  from  exhaustion;  then  my  dreadful  crime  rose  before  me,  iaits 
darkest  colours,  and,  ere  morning  dawned,  I  had  delivered  myself  up  as  a 
murderer. 

My  narrative  has  now  reached  its  close.    I  do  not  seek  to  justify  or 

filiate  my  crime,  for  nothing  can  justify  it—- blood  should  pay  tor  blood, 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  die;  but  the  disgrace  which  would  fell 
on  my  kindred,  in  the  event  of  ray  dying  on  the  scaffold,  induced  me  to 
attempt  an  escape.  My  friends  furnished  me  with  the  means.  I  cared 
not  for  myself,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  mother,  I  used  every  exer- 
tion, and  I  succeeded.  I  am  free.  In  a  short  time,  a  vessel  will  bear  me 
away  in  a  strange  disguise;  and  I  shall  end  my  miserable  existence  be- 
neath a  foreign  sky.—- There  was  one  who  might  perhaps  have  even  re- 
joiced at  the  escape  of  her  husband's  murderer;  but  Bertha  sleeps  in 
peace-— alas!  she  died  broken-hearted ! 
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A  FATHER'S   PRAYER. 
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Sleep  lovely  one!  beside  thy  peaceful  bed, 
A  father  prays  for  blessings  on  thine  head. 
The  world  shut  out  to  the  propitious  skies, 
Oh!  may  a  father's  prayers  prevailing  rise! 
Mays't  thou  be  blest,  my  child !  the  dawn  that  beams 
In  thy  young  glanse  is  sweet— may  living  streams 
Of  heavenly  light  around  thy  manhood  play, 
And  bless  thee  with  a  bright  and  glorious  day! 
Mays't  thou  be  blest,  my  child!    Not  what  the  vain 
Call  blessing  when  they  wealth  or  greatness  gain, — 
Not  as  the  high,  the  proud— -on  earth  the  worst, 
With  all  the  objects  of  their  craving  curst; — 
But  virtuous,  honest,  pious,  just  and  true, 
These  be  the  riches  heaven  reserves  for  you. 
Firm  to  contest,  but  patient  to  endure, 
May  thy  right  hand  be  strong,  thine  heart  be  pure. 
A  mind  as  strong  as  upright,  may'st  thou  claim, 
As  marked  my  friend's,  my  father's  honored  name. 
Mays't  thou — as  happy  in  the  nuptual  vow — 
(And  when  called  to  separate  hsl  have  been) — 
Rejoice  in  iky  young  race — as  I  do  now. 
*    Mayst  thou  be  blest,  my  child!    When  fear  alarms, 
Thy  refuge  now  is,  a  fond  father's  arms. 
When  joy  makes  light  thy  footsteps,  thou  dost  roam 
But  to  return  more  fondly  to  that  home, 
And  with  endearing  innocence  entwine, 
Thy  playful  limbs — thy  happy  heart  with  mine. 
More  warm— more  pure — more  sacred  be  the  part, 
That  cheers  and  animates  thy  manly  heart! 
A  safer  refuge — holier  home  be  given, 
When  thy  young  thoughts  expand  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Then*  mayst  thou  breathe,  amid  devotion's  flame, 
A  name  thine  infant  lips  have  ne'er  presumed  to  name! 
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SUBSTANCE    OF   A   LECTURE, 

Delivered  before  Marion  Lodge,  No.  Q,  Charleiton,  8.  C.,  March  10, 1843,  by  »  Member. 

I  am  to  address  you  this  evening,  ray  brethren,  on  the  benevolent  and 
useful  principles  of  our  Order,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  a 
more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  working.  I  the  more  readi- 
ly engage  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  by  different  members,  quarterly,  be- 
fore the  Lodge— a  plan  which  has  elsewhere  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  The  theme  is  an  ample  one,  and  embraces  so  much  in 
its  wide  extent,  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  where  to 
begin.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  shall  enlarge,  to  any  extent,  upon 
the  general  principles  of  our  institution :  the  time  allotted  would  be  insuf- 
ficient for  this.  Besides,  these  have  been  so  often  expatiated  upon  with 
a  glowing  eloquence  so  far  beyond  any  thing  that  I  can  hope  to  arrive  at, 
that  it  would  be  both  supererogatory  and  impertinent  in  me  to  attempt  it; 
I  shall  therefore  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  each  other, 
and  to  ourselves,  in  practical  life,  as  well  as  when  together  in  the  Lodge- 
room  :  and  then  tritely  notice  some  things  in  the  work,  which  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  may  admit  of  a  slight  improvement. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Lodge,  we  are  reminded  that  we  hail  each  oth- 
er as  brothers,  and  are  directed  to  regard  the  Lodge  as  our  family.  How 
close  and  endearing  is  the  fraternal  relation !  How  gladly  do  we  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  "bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh !"  What  a  sympathetic  feeling  unites  together  the 
members  of  the  family  circle !  And  who  does  not  feel  at  times,  thrilling 
through  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  the  hallowed  sound  of  "Home!  sweet 
home V9  Such  are  the,  sacred  ties  which  unite  us  together  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood.  The  Lodge  is  our  family ;  every  member  of  which  should 
be  endeared  to  our  hearts  by  a  mysterious  consanguinity,  cemented  by 
Friendship  and  Love.  Their  interests  should  be  our  interests— their  joys 
our  joys — and  their  sorrow  should  call  forth  our  warmest  sympathy.  This 
being  the  nature  of  the  golden  chain  by  which  we  are  linked  together, 
how  careful  should  we  be  whom  we  introduce  into  this  endeared  relation. 
Would  we  hesitate  to  introduce  into  our  families,  the  profane  reveller — 
the  heartless  libertine — the  grossly  immoral  man,  destitute  of  the  princi- 
ples of  honour  and  integrity?  We  should  be  equally  careful  whom  we 
present  for  a  participation  in  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Order. 
No  member  should  ever  offer  the  name  of  an  applicant  who  he  does  not 
believe,  will  cheerfully  conform  to  the  precepts  here  inculcated:  and  he 
who,  from  a  false  regard  to  the  feelings  of  an  acquaintance — from  a  want 
of  firmness  and  independence— or  from  a  vain-glorious  desire  to  add  to 
our  numbers,  presents  one  of  whose  character  he  has  a  doubt,  is  a  recreant 
to  his  vows,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  Odd-Fellow — for  "  we  are  Odd- 
Fellows  only  when  we  act  and  speak  like  honest  men." 

If  great  care  is  necessary  whom  we  offer  for  membership,  we  should  be 
equally  cautious  how  we  reject  one  who  has  been  recommended  by  a 
brother.    We  profess  to  esteem  no  man  for  his  extrinsic  qualities.    "The 
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internal,  and  not  the  external  qualities  of  a  man,  is  what  Odd-Fellowship 
regards.1'  We  ask  not  if  a  candidate  for  admission  among  us  be  rich  or 
poor,  noble  01  ignoble  by  birth ;  of  what  creed,  sect  or  party  he  is  a  mem* 
ber;  but  we  say  to  the  world,  "come  and  learn  the  objects,  and  witness 
the  acts  of  our  institution ;  and  if  you  bring  with  you  the  reputation  of  an 
honest,  upright  man,  and  good  citizen,  we  cheerfully  welcome  you  to  our 
fellowship."  How  illy  does  it  become  us  then,  while  making  such  pub* 
lie  professions,  to  wound  the  feelings,  and  perhaps  the  character  of  a  wor- 
thy man,  by  rejecting  his  application  because  of  some  private,  and  it  may 
be  unfounded  pique  or  prejudice.  Such  a  course  is  well  calculated  to  bring 
discredit  upon  our  Order  in  the  estimation  of  all  thinking  men,  as  by  so 
doing  our  acts  flatly  contradict  our  public  professions.  But  it  may  so  hap* 
pen  that  an  unworthy  individual  is  offered  for  membership,  either  through 
ignorance  of  his  real  character,  or  from  a  false  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
brother  who  recommends  him.  In  such  a  case  our  duty  is  plain  and  im- 
perative. He  who  knows  his  true  character,  is  sacredly  bound,  boldly 
and  publicly  to  denounce  him ;  or  at  least  to  use  the  conservative  power 
with  which  he  is  entrusted  to  prevent  imposition.  But  this  should  be  done 
in  a  proper  spirit,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  we  are  influenced  purely  by 
love  to  tne  Order,  and  our  duty  to  the  brethren,  and  not  by  hostility  to  an 
individual.  In  such  an  event,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  Lodge  the  circumstances  that  have  here  transpir- 
ed:— For  what  has  the  world  to  do  with  our  internal  affairs?  And  why 
should  a  brother  be  subjected  to  the  enmity  of  any  individual  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  conscientious  duty  ?  He  who  would  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
Lodge,  is  unworthy  of  membership,  and  should  be  made  to  suffer  the  pen* 
alty  due  to  his  offence. 

Our  intercourse  with  each  other  should  be  marked  with  courtesy  and 
affability.  While  in  the  Lodge,  we  should  studiously  avoid  every  thing 
calculated  to  exasperate  or  wound  the  feelings  of  a  brother.  How  touch- 
ingly  eloquent  and  appropriate  was  the  advice  of  the  ancient  patriarch  to 
his  brethren  when  there  was  danger  that  they  would  upbraid  each  other 
for  the  bad  conduct  of  which  all  were  guilty — "  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way."  And  how  beautiful  the  language  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
when  he  exclaims, — "  Behold !  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity.11  It  will  unavoidably  happen  sometimes 
that  we  view  objects  in  different  lights — that  there  should  be  a  conflict  of 
opinions  on  various  subjects.  But  this  should  cause  no  estrangement  of 
feeling,  or  sever  the  ties  of  friendship.  A  difference  of  sentiment  should 
sever  be  expressed  in  uncourteous  or  sarcastic  language.  Every  debate 
should  be  conducted  with  proper  feelings  of  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others.  We  are  all  fallible  men,  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  our  prejudices 
or  preconceived  notions ;  and  we  should  ever  be  sensible  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  our  being  mistaken,  and  that  consequently  we  should  never 
presume  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  upon  any  subject.  Should  our  own  opi- 
nions seem  to  us  as  dear  as  a  sunbeam,  and  the  evidences  on  which  they 
rest  "as  strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ/1  still  a  proper  regard  for  the  opi- 
nions of  our  brethren,  however  mistaken,  demands  from  us  kind  language 
and  a  courteous  demeanour;  and  should  we  not  be  able  to  see  alike,  let 
us  "  agree  to  disagree."  By  such  a  course  we  shall  maintain  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  affection,  and  be  most  likely  too  to  succeed  in  convincing 
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others,  for  while  "a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  no  man  ever  really 
changed  his  views  by  the  argumentum  ad  homnem* 

Our  daily  intercourse  with  each  other  in  the  common  walks  of  life 
should  be  of  an  urbane  and  friendly  character.  Friendship  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  our  Order;  and  friendship  demands  that 
we  should  regard  each  other's  interests  as  our  own.  It  is  incumbent  up* 
on  us  to  look  upon  the  faults  and  frailties  of  a  brother  with  a  lenient  eye- 
to  strive  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner  to  correct  those  faults,  and  to  bring 
back  to  a  proper  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum  those  who,  in  some  un- 
guarded moment,  may  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  virtue.  True  friend- 
ship will  not  retail,  much  less  exaggerate  and  gloat  upon  the  misconduct 
of  others;  it  will  rather  weep  over  the  fallen  the  tear  of  sympathy  and 
compassion,  and  use  every  exertion  to  restore  him  to  his  forfeited  peace 
of  mind,  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows.  Ah !  if  such  a  course  were 
always  pursued  by  the  members  of  the  Order  toward  each  other,  how  oft- 
en might  the  prodigal  son  be  brought  back  to  his  father's  house  rejoicing, 
who  might  otherwise  end  his  days  in  penury,  wretchedness  and  disgrace. 
By  thus  acting  too,  we  obey  the  instructions  of  holy  writ — "If  a  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  consid- 
ering thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.1'  True  friendship  will  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  a  brother' 8  ignorance  or  necessity,  by  trampling  upon,  or  vio- 
lating his  rights,  nor  will  others  be  suffered  to  do  it ;  but  the  ignorant  or 
careless  will  be  warned  of  approaching  danger,  whether  that  danger  pro- 
ceeds from  his  own  imprudence,  or  the  evil  designs  of  others.  How  often 
do  the  young  and  inexperienced  embark  in  enterprises,  and  engage  in  pur- 
suits which  tend  materially  to  injure  them  in  purse,  in  person,  or  in  repu- 
tation. It  is  at  such  times  that  the  true  friend  of  more  advanced  age,  or 
greater  experience,  will  step  forward  and  exhibit  the  genuine  feelings  of 
brotherly  affection,  by  consoling  and  advising  the  erring,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, save  from  destruction  the  thoughtless  and  self-secure. 

But  the  evidences  of  our  friendship  are  not  to  stop  here.  It  is  in  time 
of  calamity  and  distress  that  the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  our  Or- 
der are  brought  into  operation.  We  are  to  manifest  our  friendship  at  the 
bedside  of  the  suffering  brother.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  bestowal  of  that  pe- 
cuniary relief  for  which  the  Lodge  has  made  provision,  but  to  "  smooth 
the  wrinkled  front  of  care,"  and  alleviate  the  pangs  of  fell  disease  by  kind- 
ly sympathy : — To  visit  him  in  his  sickness — to  wipe  away  the  death- 
sweat  from  his  brow  with  the  hand  of  affection — to  cheer  his  drooping  spi- 
rit, and  administer  to  him  the  balm  of  consolation.  To  assure  him  that 
when  he  shall  have  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  passed  away  from 
the  ills  of  life,  he  will  leave  behind  kind  and  affectionate  brothers,  who 
will  dry  up  the  tear  of  the  weeping  widow,  and  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  fatherless  children.  Ah !  how  often  has  the  dying  hour  of  even  the 
good  man  been  beclouded,  and  his  last  moments  rendered  distressing,  from 
dread  of  the  fate  of  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  life,  when  he  shall 
no  longer  be  present  to  supply  their  wants — to  watch  over  the  dawning 
intellects  of  his  loved  ones,  and  train  the  ductile  mind  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  I  regard  it  as  the  crowning  excellency  of  our  Or- 
der that  the  dying  pillow  of  the  departing  brother  is  made  easy  by  the  at- 
tentions of  friendship,  and  the  assurance  that  he  leaves  his  widow,  and  or- 
phan children,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  manifest  a  tender  regard  for 
their  happiness  and  welfare. 
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Another  bright  and  glorious  characteristic  of  our  Order  is  Truth*— 
"What  is  Truth  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  one  who  cared  but  little  for  an  an- 
swer to  his  question.  Let  it  not  be  so  with  us.  Man  is  a  rational,  intel- 
ligent being;  endowed  with  faculties  and  powers  of  mind  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing truth  from  falsehood*— of  soaring  above  the  sordid  things  of 
earth,  and  penetrating  the  veil  which  shuts  out  the  future  from  our  mortal 
rision.  The  light  of  inspiration  shines  upon  his  pathway ;  reason  and  re- 
relation  combine  to  teach  him  the  principles  of  eternal  truth,  and  to  im« 
press  upon  his  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  an  immortai'state. 
To  point  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  evanescent  existence  to  the  un* 
fading  glories  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  God  is  Truth,  and  to  Him  we  owe 
a  perfect  obedience.  Tis  true  that  religious  opinions,  and  sectarian  views, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Odd-Fellowship.  No  man  is  here  required  to 
conform  to  any  creed,  or  mode  of  faith,  merely  human ;  but  men  of  the 
most  discordant  opinions  are  brought  together  in  harmony,  and  friendly 
intercourse,  each  allowed  to  entertain  his  own  religious  views,  and  to  prac- 
tice the  rites  and  ceremonies  most  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  his  con* 
science.  But  all  acknowledge  the  existence  and  supremacy* of  an  Omni- 
potent Being ;  and  on  our  first  admission  into  the  Order  it  is  solemnly  en- 
joined upon  us  "never to  mention  His  holy  name,  but  with  that  reveren- 
tial awe  which  is  due  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator;  to  look  upon  Him 
as  the  proper  object  of  our  enjoyment,  and  according  to  these  views  to  re- 
gulate our  conduct."  But  1  fear  all  do  not  act  up  to  this  divine  command : 
and  it  is  extremely  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  Odd-Fel- 
low to  hear  his  brother  carelessly  profane  the  name  of  God,  and  indulge 
in  language  unbecoming  his  profession.  At  the  same  time  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  precepts  here  inculcated  have  had  a  most  salutary  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  brethren,  causing  them  to  refrain  from  a 
pratice,  for  the  commission  of  which  no  valid  excuse  can  be  given,  and 
which  is  highly  offensive  to  God.  I  know  some  who,  prior  to  their  ad* 
mission,  were  guilty  of  using  very  profane  language,  after  listening  to  the 
P.  G.'s  charge,  in  which  this  practice  is  so  strongly  reprobated,  have  prom- 
ised to  amend  their  conduct  in  this  particular,  and  have  sacredly  adhered 
to  the  promise.  I  would  most  affectionately  and  respectfully  say  to  every 
brother  "go  thou  and  do  likewise/' 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  general  head  of  duty  inculcated  by  the 
principles  of  our  Order,  which  is,  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  Our 
individual  happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  that  to  come,  very  much 
depends  upon  our  own  conduct.  Man  is  a  moral  being,  containing  with- 
in him  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  rendering  him  capable  of  choosing 
the  good,  and  refusing  the  evil.  At  the  same  time  he  possesses  passions 
and  dispositions  which,  if  not  carefully  controlled,  and  brought  into  prop- 
er subjection,  will  become  the  fruitful  sources  of  misery  and  unhappiness. 
Hence  the  exercise  of  temperence  is  so  forcibly  enjoined  upon  us.  By 
this  term  is  not  meant  only  a  temperate  use  of,  or  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks ;  this  of  course  is  included,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  true  meaning.  Its  proper  explication  is  keeping  all  our  passions, 
prejudices,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments  within  proper  limits.  A  thing  in  it- 
self innocent  and  useful,  may  by  its  abuse  be  rendered  extremely  preju- 
dicial. An  intemperate  use  of  the  blessings  of  life  are  frequently  produc- 
tive of  the  moat  disastrous  consequences.    Intemperate  and  hasty  Ian- 
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guage  often  recoils  upon  the  head  of  him  who  uses  it.  An  intemperate 
pursuit  of  lawful  pleasure  is  sometimes  attended  with  fatal  results.  The 
Order  itself  is  not  unfrequently  injured  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  for  zeal  is  not  always  according  to  knowledge.  Thus  we  see  the 
force  of  the  exhortation  delivered  to  us  upon  our  initiation,  to  "  keep  with- 
in due  bounds  and  free  from  all  pollution,  lest  we  be  rendered  incapable 
of  following  our  daily  labour,  or  led  into  a  behaviour  unbecoming  our  laud- 
able profession." 

But  I  fear  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  time,  and  shall 
therefore  proceed  briefly  to  notice  such  parts  of  the  work  as  in  my  judg- 
ment may  admit  of  some  improvement. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  me, — 
feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  be  sure — but  with  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  my  brethren,  and  a  wish  to  see  the  sublime  principles  of 
our  institution  fully  carried  out;  conscious  that  they  are  well  calculated 
to  add  much  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  to  pursue  that  content- 
ment 

"  Which  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy ; 
1  he  Mill1!  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy." 


THE  THINGS  WE  LOVE,  THEY  PASS  AWAY. 


B  T    MISS    LOUISE,    OF    BALT1MORB. 


The  things  we  love,  they  pass  away, 

With  all  the  hopes  that  round  them  cling, 
The  cheerful  birds,  the  fragrant  flowers, 

The  gentle  smile  and  breath  of  spring — 
The  summer's  warmer,  brighter  joys, 

The  fruits  of  autumn,  winter's  mirth, 
Perish  and  pass,  like  bubbles  light 

With  the  same  hour  that  sees  their  birth. 

And  e'en  the  forms  that  near  us  move— 

The  friends,  for  whom  we'd  fain  resign 
Life  and  its  bliss  to  save  one  pang, 

Crushing  the  hearts  that  round  them  twine, 
Pass,  pass  away  down  to  the  grave, 

All  hush'd  in  sleep  that  knows  no  dream, 
Cold  as  the  snows  on  Alpine  heights 

That  melt  not  to  the  sun's  warm  beam. 

Tis  true  that  time  may  bring  again 
The  birds,  the  flowers,  the  breath  of  spring, 
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Waken  the  summer's  myriad  charms 

And  o'er  our  path  her  beauties  fling ; 
While  autumn's  fruits  and  winter's  joys 

Follow  successively  her  train, 
Tet  never,  never  may  the  friends 

Who  fade  and  fall  revive  again. 

■ 

Ah !  no— they  sleep  while  seasons  change, 

And  fast  recede  the  long,  long  years — 
We  may  not  rouse  them — 'tis  in  vain 

From  feeling's  fount  spring  up  the  tears. 
Sad,  sad  lis  ever  to  behold 

Life's  cherish'd  objects  swift  decay; 
Bnt  there's  no  sorrow  keen  as  that 

We  feel  when  lov'd  ones  pass  away. 


MODERN  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  evils  to  be  deplored  in  our  land,  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  are  many  and  great,  is  the  system  of  female  education,  which,  how- 
ever refined  and  ornamental,  is  devoid  of  that  capability  for  real  useful- 
ness so  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  families  and  communities.  If 
the  "  march  of  intellect,"  as  it  is  termed,  has  brought  in  its  train,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has,  an  extent  of  scientific  and  literary  attainment  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  sterner  sex,  it  has  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  tone  of  feeling  ad- 
verse to  the  acquirements  that  fit  the  young  females  of  our  country  to  be 
good  wives  and  mothers,  making  them  more  able  to  figure  in  a  drawing-room 
than  to  preside  over  the,  perhaps,  more  humble  but  infinitely  more  im- 
portant duties  of  the  household.  In  using  the  term  education  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the  mere  routine  of  scholastic  stu- 
dies, but  it  must  be  received  in  its  widest  and  most  comprehensive  sense, 
as  including  all  learning  that  qualifies  us  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as 
members  of  society.  Parents  are  too  apt  in  bringing  up  their  daughters  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  more  shewy  attainments  of  what  is  called  polite 
education,  forgetting  that,  after  all,  they  can  only  be  available  to  an  extent 
limitted  by  the  observances  of  etiquette  and  entirely  useless  as  regards  the 
vast  majority  of  relations  incident  to  human  existence.  It  is  all  very  well 
that  a  young  lady  shall  be  able  to  shine  in  society  by  the  display  of  grace- 
ful accomplishments.  They  are  the  sweeteners  of  life,  and  serve  to  beguile 
the  mind  and  withdraw  it  most  agreeably,  at  intervals,  from  the  irksome 
task  of  duty,  thus  enabling  it  to  return  to  more  serious  pursuits  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  efficiency,  and  are  therefore  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
When  we  say  this  however  we  say  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  their  be- 
half, and  when  an  undue  portion  of  care  is  devoted  to  the  elegancies  of 
social  intercourse,  we  rob  the  homebred  comforts,  on  which  reliance  must 
be  placed  for  enduring  happiness,  of  their  just  share  of  attention.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  advancing  these  views  we  would  array  ovxt- 
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selves  against  the  acquirement  of  accomplishment?,  desirable  as  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  to  a  certain  degree,  nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  we 
even  prefer  the  total  absence  of  the  lighter  attainments,  which  we  esteem 
in  their  places  as  a  delightful  solace  to  man's  duller  pursuits;  all  that  we 
desire  being  to  see  a  proper  apportionment  of  time  and  an  equitable  share 
of  attention  paid  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge.  To 
ascertain  whether  we  be  correct  in  our  views  or  not,  let  us  take  a  glance 
at  female  education  as  we  find  it,  and  then  decide  whether  it  be  such  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  in  the  relations  in 
which  the  members  of  the  softer  sex  arc  likely  hereafter  to  be  placed. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  first  lesson  taught  to  a  female  infant  is  to 
pride  itself  on  its  pretty  frock;  and,  to  shew  a  readiness  in  distinguishing 
between  the  respective  merits,  in  point  of  beauty,  of  the  different  dresses 
that  it  wears,  is  sure  to  procure  especial  marks  of  commendation  from  ma- 
ma, and  be  considered  as  evidence  of  decided  talent.  No  sooner  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  nursery  overstepped  than  dancing  is  commenced,  and 
the  head  of  the  poor  little  candidate  for  future  fashionable  note  is  filled 
with  chassez  and  ballot  tez,  cross  over  and  ladies*  chain;  nor  is  this  all,  for 
if  there  is  a  ball  to  take  place  all  sorts  of  learning  must  give  way  to  it,  for 
a  week  before  and  at  least  as  long  a  time  afterward.  We  think  we  hear 
some  one  whisper  to  us  in  atone  of  reprehension,  "why  it  is'nt  possible 
that  you  object  to  dancing — it  is  so  graceful,  harmless  and  healthy  an 
Sinusement."  Certainly  we  do  not  object  to  dancing,  graceful,  harmless 
and  healthy  as  it  certainly  is,  however  we  might  prefer,  at  a  certain  age, 
when  the  constitution  is  to  be  formed,  to  see  children  walking  over  the 
hills  and  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in 
warm  rooms  and  thrown  into  perspirations,  the  sudden  check  of  which 
is  sure  to  produce  violent  colds  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  future  ail- 
ments. We  not  only  do  not  disapprove  of  dancing  but  we  heartily  approve 
of  it,  and  feel  regret  whenever  we  see  a  lovely  girl  who  does  not  know 
how  to  dance ;  there  is  however  room  for  doubt  whether  the  loss  incurred 
and  the  taste  acquired  for  idleness,  beside  the  distaste  for  serious  pursuits, 
do  not  countervail  any  benefit  that  can  possibly  arise  from  extravagant  de- 
votion of  the  attention  to  it.  The  next  thing  to  be  learned  in  course  is 
music,  charming  delightful  music!  than  which  we  know  no  more  agree- 
able and  fascinating  pastime;  but  it  is  only  a  pastime,  and  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance  as  a  regular  pursuit.  The  music-master  being  engaged, 
nothing  is  heard  of  but  crotchets  and  bars,  lessons  and  practising*  from 
morning  till  night.  Is  the  young  lady  going  to  school  and  does  her  mu- 
sic-lesson come  at  the  same  time  with  her  regular  classes  in  book  learn- 
ing, the  latter  must  be  set  aside  for  the  former,  no  matter  at  what  sacri- 
fice. She  may  be  ignorant  of  every  branch  of  useful  practical  informa- 
tion, but  that  is  nothing,  provided  she  can  execute  with  skill  selections 
from  the  favorite  operas  of  the  day  and  talk  knowingly  about  andante  and 
con  spirito,  or  estimate  how  many  semiquavers  it  will  take  to  make  a 
crotchet.  After  music  come  drawing  and  painting  and  other  similar  at- 
tainments, and  when  the  young  lady  arrives  at  the  age  of  going  into  com- 
pany, she  is  ushered  into  the  world  of  fashion  with  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing received  the  very  best  education  imaginable.  Then  succeeds  her  ca- 
reer as  a  belle,  the  observed  of  all  observers  and  admired  of  all  admirers. 
Time  rolls  on  and  she  has  to  boast  her  host  of  conquests  and  count  over 
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the  suitors  who  have  kneeled  at  her  feet  and  been  in  turn  rejected,  until 
a  good  offer,  as  it  is  called,  induces  her  to  resign  nerself  to  the  state  of 
matrimony.  With  marriage  come  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  and  just  at 
the  moment  when  she  had  supposed  herself  supremely  blest  and  about  to 
enter  on  a  scene  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  to  her  surprize  and  mortification, 
she  finds  that,  instead  of  knowing  every  thing  connected  with  education, 
she  knows  nothing  that  is  worth  knowing,  as  the  head  of  a  domestic  cir- 
cle and  directress  of  household  concerns.  In  a  word,  she  discovers  that 
she  has  spent  her  time  in  acquiring  accomplishments,  when  she  should 
have  been  occupied  with  learning  what  is  useful  and  will  contribute  to  the 
solid  happiness  of  the  partner  of  her  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  matters  of  this  sort  can  be  learned  from  practice, 
and  that  a  little  experience  will  supply  any  deficiency  that  may  exist. 
Let  us  see  how  this  will  work.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  think,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  arrange  things  systematically,  but  how  is  a  young  lady  to 
do  this  when  she  has  never  been  taught  to  reflect,  and  whatever  may 
be  her  natural  capabilities,  has  no  starting  point  at  which  she  may  begin 
the  work  of  systematizing  and  arranging.  Some  persons  will  tell  us  that 
the  blunders  she  makes  will  teach  her  wisdom,  and  that  if  she  commits 
an  error  once  and  feels  the  consequences  of  it,  she  will  be  sure  not  to  go 
wrong  a  second  time.  If  she  is  to  acquire  knowledge  in  this  way,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  become  of  her  family  concerns  in  the  mean  while, 
for  if  she  is  to  go  wrong  before  she  can  know  how  to  go  right,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  her  husband,  who  in  marrying  expected  to  have  a 
wife  of  sound  judgment,  instead  of  an  inexperienced  child  to  deal  with, 
will  fare  even  tolerably  during  the  process  of  instruction.  All  this  is  bad 
enough,  so  far  as  immediate  comfort  is  involved,  but  the  secondary  effects 
of  such  a  state  of  things  are  infinitely  worse  than  any  present  discomfort 
can  possibly  be.  Men  expect,  when  they  marry,  to  be  associated  with 
wives  who  are  already  fitted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  take  the  head  of 
tn  establishment,  and  when  this  expectation  is  disappointed  they,  very 
naturally,  become  soured  and  vexed  with  those  whose  ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  the  disappointment.  In  matrimony,  as  in  all  of  the  weightier 
concerns  of  life,  the  first  step  is  every  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  direo 
tkm  and  tone  to  whatever  is  to  come  afterwards.  When  two  young  peoi 
pie  come  together  with  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  disposition,  to  help  each 
other,  their  first  united  efforts  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  successful,  in. 
producing  gratifying  results;  and  even  should  the  reverse  take  place» 
there  being  no  want  of  knowledge  in  the  matter,  their  mutual  confidence 
in  each  other  remains  unshaken.  Should  however  the  experimental  eU 
forts  of  marriage  life  be  attended  by  failure  and  the  want  of  success  can 
be  traced  to  the  incompetency  of  the  husband  or  the  wife  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  or  her  station,  the  party  failing  is  sure  to  be  blamed,  even 
when  blame  should  not  legitimately  attach. 

It  is  then  at  this  point  that  the  secondary  ill  effects  of  a  bad  education 
begin  to  manifest  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  lay  the  foundation  of  incali 
eulabie  future  mischief.  The  husband,  who  in  the  hey-dey  of  youthful 
feeling  and  under  the  bewitching  influence  of  the  tender  passion  may 
have  regarded  the  object  of  his  affection  as  little  less  than  an  angel,  finds 
as  he  advances  in  life  that  what  in  the  girl  was  charming  artlessncss  and 
simplicity,  becomes  in  the  wife  nothing  more  nor  less  than  downright  i^» 
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norance  of  matters  which  she  ought  to  have  known.  Whilst  whirling 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  or  listening  to  the  fascinating  cadences  of 
a  sweet  voice,  the  youth  forgets  that  there  are  such  things  as  being  fed 
and  clothed,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  lovely  creature  whose  charms  lead 
all  beholders  captive,  is  ever  to  be  occupied  in  superintending  the  pro- 
cesses that  provide  for  the  one  or  the  other,  would  be  to  shock  the  delica- 
cy of  his  highly  wrought  sentiments,  and  yet,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
be  a  wife  involves  the  necessity  of  attending  to  such  occupations.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  instances  in  which  large  wealth  enables  persons  to  commit 
the  household  cares  to  servants,  and  where  the  losses  and  expense  inci- 
dent to  such  a  course  are  easily  borne  and  therefore  of  little  importance, 
but  these  instances  are  so  very  rare  that  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  and  must  be  regarded  as  not  coming  within  its  provisions.  In  Amer- 
ica, to  be  a  wife  is  to  be  a  partaker,  in  an  assigned  sphere,  of  the  cares  of  a 
husband,  and  to  participate  with  him  in  the  solicitudes  and  vexations,  as 
well  as  in  the  enjoyments  of  life;  a  circumstance  which,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  mothers  generally,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  defectiveness  in  education  of  which  we  speak.  It  is 
a  thin*  of  every  day  occurrence  to  see  a  mother  worried  and  perplex- 
ed with  household  cares,  whilst  her  daughters  are  permitted  to  sit  idly  in 
the  drawing-room  prepared  for  the  reception  of  visiters,  as  careless  how 
things  may  go  as  if  they  were  not  to  become  in  turn  subject  to  the  same 
perplexities  and  sources  of  vexation.  This  circumstance  of  itself  is  the 
eause,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  evils  of  married  life  and  demands  our 
most  serious  consideration.  Youth  is  the  season  for  freedom  from  care, 
and  we  may  be  told  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  mar  the  spring-tide  of  life, 
by  making  the  young  partakers  in  the  vexations  incident  to  more  advanc- 
ed years.  This  is  all  sheer  nonsense.  Youth,  it  is  true,  is  the  season 
for  enjoyment,  but  are  we  to  be  told  that  we  are  to  make  three-fourths  of 
life  uncomfortable  in  order  that  the  remaining  portion  of  it  may  not  be 
clouded  with  a  care.  Life  is  a  whole,  and  whatever  course  tends  to  make 
that  whole  most  comfortable  should  be  adopted — at  least  so  say  sound 
sense  and  philosophy.  Where  is  the  propriety  of  keeping  people  in  ig- 
norance of  what  awaits  them  until  its  advent  shall  find  them  totally  un- 
prepared to  meet  it?  Is  it  not  to  give  additional  force  to  the  troubles  of 
life,  to  suffer  those  who  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  them,  to  remain 
ignorant  of  and  consequently  unprepared  for  them  ?  Youth  is,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  season  for  happiness,  but  it  is  also  the  time  for  moulding 
the  disposition  and  providing  stores  of  wisdom  for  the  after  years  of  life; 
so  that  when  they  shall  come,  bearing  along  with  them  their  inevitable 
accompaniments,  care  and  trouble,  they  shall  find  us  ready  to  meet  and 
ward  off  their  assaults. 

Having  already  given  a  sketch,  although  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  generally  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  shadowing  forth  of  what  we  think  female  education  should 
be.  The  first  dictate  of  sound  philosophy  is,  to  take  life  as  we  find  it 
around  and  about  us  every  day.  It  is  absurd  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  beau 
ideal  of  what  existence  might  be  under  a  different  order  of  things.  An 
All-wise  Creator  has  placed  us  here,  and  in  doing  so  has  ordained  that 
we  shall  have  certain  wants  and  be  endowed  with  certain  faculties  to  pro- 
Tide  for  those  wants.    By  giving  us  tastes  he  has  intimated  that  those 
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tastes  should  be  gratified,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  our  neighbors,  nor  to  prevent  the  fullest  possible  gratification  of 
aU  our  rational  desires.  Whatever  is  essential  to  our  well-being  in  our 
present  state,  is  to  be  procured  in  the  first  place,  and  that  which  may  pro- 
mote our  comfort,  but  which  is  not  essential  to  our  existence,  claims  a 
secondary  degree  of  consideration.  In  gratifying  our  absolute  wants,  as 
well  as  our  desires,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  extent  of  their  impor- 
tance ;  those  which  tend  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  over  our  condi- 
tion, assuming  a  rank  in  our  esteem  superior  to  that  of  those  which  have 
a  minor  degree  of  importance.  Looking  then  to  things  as  we  find  them, 
our  paramount  duty  is,  so  to  educate  our  children  as  to  enable  them  to  satis- 
fy their  absolute  wants  first,  and  then  to  minister  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  their  inclinations  and  tastes,  the  gratification  of  which  will  not 
injure  ourselves  nor  others.  As  our  intelligence  is  the  endowment  be- 
stowed on  our  race  to  the  exclusion  of  other  animated  beings,  the  prima- 
ry effort  should  be  to  enlighten  that  intelligence  and  enlarge,  in  the  great* 
est  degree  practicable,  the  field  of  its  operation,  cultivating  at  the  same 
time  our  moral  sense,  so  as,  through  its  agency,  to  give  a  proper  direction 
of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  obligations 
associated  with  the  various  relations  that  we  may  be  required  to  maintain 
in  our  intercourse  with  mankind.  The  branches  of  education  connected 
with  the  full  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  should, 
according  to  our  notions,  claim  paramount  consideration.  An  all-impor- 
tant point  in  education  is  to  make  the  young  sensible  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  various  relations  in  which  they  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  act,  assigning  to  each  its  appropriate  degree  of  importance, 
and  having  done  so,  to  cultivate  their  understandings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  comprehend  the  best  mode  of  attaining  the  end  in  view* 
The  moral  duties  of  life  being  provided  for  and  the  best  method  of  satisfy- 
ing  our  physical  wants  ascertained,  the  next  step  is  to  open  as  many  sourc- 
es of  innocent  pleasure  as  may  be  within  our  reach.  There  is  an  opinion 
entertained  by  some  that  all  mere  gratifications  of  the  taste  are  sinful  and 
as  such  to  be  avoided.  With  these  persons  we  cannot  agree,  believing 
as  we  do  that  our  Maker  would  never  have  implanted  a  relish  for  inno- 
cent sources  of  pleasure  in  our  bosoms  and  given  us  the  power  of  satisfy- 
ing it,  had  he  not  intended  that  they  should  become  the  sweeteners  of  life 
and  our  best  solace  under  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Such  are  our 
general  views ;  but,  that  they  may  be  fully  understood  with  reference  to 
female  education,  we  will  endeavour  to  make  the  application  of  them  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  A  young  lady  then  should  in  the  first  place  be 
instructed  in  all  that  concerns  her  moral  relations,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  domestic  life.  She  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  ac- 
quire such  a  knowledge  of  what  she  sees  around,  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
apply  the  gifts  of  providence  most  advantageously  in  satisfying  her  wants, 
or,  in  other  words,  should  be  instructed  in  what  relates  to  providing  for  the 
wants  of  a  family.  These  points  being  first  attended  to,  the  accomplish- 
ments, or  lighter  branches  of  education,  should  receive  their  due  share  of 
attention,  never  being  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  objects  above  men- 
tioned, which  are  in  their  nature  essential  to  happiness.  A  woman  may 
be  a  first  rate  wife,  mother,  daughter,  or  sister,  and  may  know  how  to  di- 
rect and  govern  a  family  and  yet  know  nothing  of  music,  drawing,  or  danc« 
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ing;  and,  vice  versa,  she  may  play,  draw  and  dance  to  admiration,  withDUt 
understanding  or  practising  the  qualifications  incident  to  either  of  the  rela- 
tions named. 

A  word  before  we  close  about  the  secondary  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  female  education,  fruitful  as  it  is  of  mischief.  Let  us  give  a  case 
by  way  of  illustration,  and  in  doing  so  call  in  the  aid  of  fiction.  William 
Newcombe  was  a  young  man  of  tine  intelligence,  great  attainments,  ami- 
able  in  his  temper  and  of  high  moral  character.  He  saw  and  loved  Amy 
Ratcliffe,  whose  manners  were  artless  and  fascinating,  and  who  had  been 
instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  but  who  knew  nothing 
of  domestic  duties,  and  had  never  thought  for  an  instant  that  it  required 
any  thing  more  than  to  be  good-tempered,  dress  well,  perform  on  the  pia- 
no with  exquisite  skill,  and  dance  with  the  most  bewitching  grace,  to  make 
her  a  good  wife  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  She  loved  William  Newcombe, 
or  thought  she  did  so,  and  accepted  him  as  her  husband.  Immediately 
after  their  marriage  they  went  to  house-keeping,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  were  surrounded  by  lovely  children.  William's  fortune  was 
not  large,  but,  with  moderate  economy,  was  sufficient  for  all  reasonable 
wants.  On  taking  charge  of  the  house,  Amy  found  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  house-wifery,  was  as  ignorant  of  sewing:  as  if  she  had  never  worn 
a  dress,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  management  of  children :  things 
that,  however  useful,  had  not  been  included  in  her  course  of  studies. 
William  was  fond  of  home,  he  liked  his  food  well  prepared,  was  pleased 
at  seeing  his  wife  and  children  well  dressed,  and  above  all  things  liked 
a  quiet  fireside.  Day  after  day,  when  he  returned  from  his  counting- 
room  Newcombe  found  his  dinner  not  ready,  or  badly  cooked,  his  wue 
en  deshabille,  and  his  children  dirty,  cross  and  ill  governed,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  could  dine  at  an  eating-house  and  spend  the  evening  with 
a  club  of  good-fellows,  and  thus  spare  himself  the  pain  of  entering  his  own 
house,  until  his  wife  was  dressed  to  see  company,  and  his  children  had 
gone  to  bed.  Unfortunately  poor  Newcombe  was  not  a  man  of  firm  moral 
principle,  and,  provided  he  felt  comfortable  for  the  moment,  never  reflect- 
ed on  the  probable  consequences  of  an  estrangement  from  his  family,  until 
he  found  himself  habitually  the  frequenter,  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  where  he 
was  sure  to  find  a  good  meal  and  pleasant  companions.  Amy  felt  chagrined 
at  his  absence  from  home,  and  sought  the  society  of  persons  who  were 
willing  to  play  the  agreeable  with  the  most  dishonorable  views.  The  last 
that  we  heard  of  this  ill-fated  couple,  Amy  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  love 
of  admiration ;  William  had  become  a  sot  and  a  gambler,  and  their  poor 
children  were  living,  separate  from  each  other,  at  the  houses  of  relations 
who  had  taken  them  on  charity.  Such  are  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  injudicious  education.  Had  Amy  been  taught  to  know  the  duties 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  understood  the  art  of  making  his  own  table 
agreeable  to  her  husband,  he  would  never  have  been  a  vagabond,  and 
she  a  wretched  outcast  from  respectable  society. 

A. 
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"Let  there  be  light,"  Jehovah  cries, 

When  brooding  o'er  the  deep; 
And  bidding  earth  renewed  arise 

From  her  chaotic  sleep. 
Light  came,  obedient  to  the  call— 

TV  unchanging  fiat  giv'n, 
And  made  "this  dark  terrestrial  ball'* 

An  anti-room  of  h»av'n. 

"Let  there  be  light"  again  the  cry 

{By  sympathy  extorted,) 
In  pealing  anthems  swept  the  sky 

When  erring  man  revolted. 
When  lo!  to  check  corroding  fears, 

To  dry  the  fount  of  grief, 
TV  eternal  Source  of  light  appears 
In  prominent  relief* 

"Let  there  be  light"  we  still  should  pray, 

With  earnest  invocation, 
That  when  death's  night  succeed  the  day 

"Of  this  our  visitation," 
We  may  the  summons  gladly  hear, 

And  willingly  obey; 
And  find  a  better  hemisphere 

Of  an  eternal  day* 


ADDRESS.* 


■  Y    HV.    110,    WM.    W«    CRAWPOED, 


Respected  Ladies  and  Brethren: 

Were  you  favored  to-night  with  a  speaker  of  a  finely  cultivated 
mind — with  an  exuberant  and  brilliant  imagination — with  an  easy  perspi- 
cuity, and  rich  profundity  of  thought — and  were  these  several  qnalifica- 

♦Delivered  in  Union  Lodge,  No.  10,  Nicholasville,  Ky..  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren  and  ladies  who 
invited  to  attend,  and  by  resolution  of  the  Lodge  ordered  to  be  published  ia  the  Covenant. 

2fc 
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tions  united  and  combined,  in  the  one  man,  still  he  would  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  moral  sublimity  of  our  Order.  I  tremble  then  at  the  task  imposed 
on  me,  and  frankly  confess  my  utter  inadequacy  to  the  performance  of  that 
duty  assigned  me,  and  must  solicit  the  patient  indulgence  of  this  audience. 

In  an  address  of  this  kind,  it  is  doubtless  expected  of  me,  that  I  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  history,  utility  and  general  principles  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd- Fellows.  So  far  as  my  own  feelings  are  concerned,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  what  century,  or  what  age  of  the  world 
gave  birth  to  our  excellent  institution.  Whether  it  is  antediluvian,  or 
postdiluvian,  is  at  best  of  minor  consideration.  Whether  it  had  its  ori- 
gin in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  is  of  no  importance  in  compari- 
son to  the  principles  that  it  inculcates,  and  the  objects  that  it  aims  to  ac- 
complish. If,  however,  you  revere  an  institution  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity, then  ours  demands  your  veneration.  Its  date  reaches  back  almost 
to  time  immemorial.  Indeed,  some  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  our 
benevolent  Order  would  have  its  origin  almost  coeval  with  time  itself! 
Were  we,  in  looking  for  its  origin,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  prominent  prin- 
ciples of  the  Order,  we  might  with  propriety  reach  back  to  the  days  of 
Adam  in  his  pristine  purity,  when  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth"  char- 
acterized his  conduct,  and  naught  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  nature.  In  the  primeval  simplicity  of  our  forefather  there  was  nothing 
adverse  to  the  principles  of  our  Order.  However  good,  however  pious 
man  may  be,  so  far  from  militating  against  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, they  are  the  sure  recommendation  to  the  admission  and  immunities 
of  our  Order.  There  was,  however  no  organization  of  the  principles  of 
our  Order  until  Anno  Domini  55.  It  was  first  established  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  camp,  after  the  order  of  the  Israelites,  during  the  reign  of  Ne- 
10.  "The  name  Odd-Fellows  was  given  to  them  by  Titus  Caesar,  Empe- 
ror of  Rome,  from  their  singularity  of  motions,  and  from  their  knowing 
each  other  by  night  as  well  as  by  day:  and  their  fidelity  to  their  country 
procured  his  esteem  and  friendship." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  with  its  rise,  nor  is  it  compatible 
with  my  present  purpose  to  speak  of  its  spread  into  Germany,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Wales  and  England.  Upward  of  twenty  years  ago,  Tho- 
mas Wildey  having  located  himself  in  Baltimore,  published  in  the  city 
papers  a  notice  to  all  Odd-Fellows  who  might  have  emigrated  from  some 
foreign  country,  to  meet  him  on  a  specified  day  that  they  might  organize 
themselves  into  a  Lodge.  Four  noble  Odd-Fellows  heard  the  call,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Wildey.  Without  wealth  and  unknown  to  fame, 
they  planted  their  standard  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  having  obtained 
a  charter  from  England,  denominated  their  Lodge  "Washington  Lodge, 
No.  1."  There  was  a  time  doubtless  in  the  history  of  "  Washington 
Lodge,"  when  it  was  too  small  an  affair  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic; or  if  perchance  some  keen~sighted  bigot,  or  soi-disant  patriot,  conde- 
scended to  give  it  a  passing  notice,  it  was  only  to  charge  them  with  Ma- 
sonry in  disguise, — and  that  Masonry  was  being  revived  under  the  title  of 
Odd-Fellow.  Who  could  have  believed  that  this  little  fountain  of  chari- 
ty, bubbling  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  was  in  so  short  a  time  to  be  a  migh- 
ty stream ;  and  that  so  many  fountains  of  the  same  Order,  dotting  almost 
every  section  of  the  map  of  our  country,  would  issue  their  benignant 
streams,  and  in  their  meanderings  fertilizing  our  republic,  and  collecting 
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in  one  mighty  channel,  roll  onward  in  majestic  grandeur,  eliciting  the  ad- 
miration of  thousands,  and  hushing  the  opposition  of  its  enemies.  Were 
ire  now  speaking  of  the  utility  of  our  Order,  we  might  continue  our  figure 
by  showing  that  the  indigent  widow,  the  poor  orphan  and  destitute  «tran- 
ger,  having  alike  slaked  their  thirst  from  this  noble  fount  of  benevolence, 
with  uplifted  hearts  to  heaven,  have  invoked  God's  choicest  blessings  on 
our  institution* 

It  is  said  that  facts  are  stubborn  things.  In  a  statistical  account  for  the 
year  1842,  reported  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  of  America 
there  was  $46,103.-83  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  indigent, 
and  the  education  of  orphan  children.  There  had  been  7946  initiations, 
and  we  numbered  in  the  United  States  24,160  regular  contributing  mem- 
bers. In  a 'general  summary  of  the  Order  in  England  for  the  year  1841, 
they  numbered  180,000  members,  and  had  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
poses the  sum  of  £5,423  15s  6<£  However  dull  and  uninteresting  these 
statistics  may  appear  to  my  auditory,  yet  it  is  indispensable  to  a  correct 
view  of  both  the  history  and  utility  of  the  Order. 

This  institution  is  not  only  charity  systematized,  but  carried  out  in  active 
benevolence-  It  does  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  want,  but  with  a 
liberality  in  perfect  consonance  to  the  moral  principles  of  the  bible,  is  a 
doer  ©fits  mandates.  Though  priests  and  levites  may  pass  with  or  with- 
out a  look  of  commiseration  on  their  fellow-man  naked,  wounded  and 
distressed,  yet  ours  is  the  duty  to  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  by 
extending  a  helping-hand,  and  assuaging  his  sorrows.  The  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  bible  are  inculcated  here.  Let  no  fanatic  of  religion  surmise 
that  in  speaking  of  the  active  benevolence  of  Odd-Fellowship,  that  I  would 
impress  the  idea  on  the  mind  of  any  individual  that  this  is  a  religious  in- 
stitution. In  regulating  our  lives  by  the  ethics  of  the  bible,  we  leave  it  to 
the  different  denominations  of  our  country  to  teach  the  regenerating  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel. 

Do  you  not  see  in  this  Lodge  members  in  whom  you  have  the  utmost 
confidence  for  piety,  belonging  to  different  branches  of  Christ's  church, 
and  yet  all  meeting,  and  uniting,  on  the  principles  of  our  Order  ?  And 
can  you,  under  such  circumstances,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  evil  connected  with  this  institution  ?  or  that  there  is  any  thing  here 
to  offend  the  cheek  of  modesty,  or  corrode  the  conscience  of  the  Chris- 
tian? Cast  your  eye  to  that  arch,  and  you  will  see  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters,— "  In  God  we  trust;"  and  now  look  to  the  one  immediately  opposite 
and  you  will  read — "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.0  And  this  is  no  mock 
solemnity.  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  Minister  that  whatever  stands  oppos- 
ed to  these  grand  principles  of  our  Order,  is  repugnent  to  the  principles 
of  Odd-Fellowship. 

To  convince  you  of  the  utility  of  this  Order,  let  us  suppose  a  case, 
quite  within  the  range  of  probability,  and  make  our  own  village  the  thea- 
tre of  its  action.  In  this  bustling,  enterprizing  age  of  the  world,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Order  arrives  in  this  town  penniless,  exhausted  and  sick.  He 
is  a  stranger  and  afar  from  home.  Let  this  Lodge  receive  the  intelligence, 
and  immediately  he  will  find  the  hand  of  "friendship"  administering  to 
his  wants,  and  soothing  his  sorrows.  And  though  he  may  think  of  home, 
and  of  gentle  sisters  to  wipe  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead,  yet  the  an- 
guish of  dying  from  home  is  greatly  assuaged  at  the  recollection  that  he 
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is  in  the  midst  of  brethren.  For  the  information  of  this  audience  I  will 
state  that  we  have  a  fund  that  is  styled  the  "  Orphan  Fund.1'  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  money  is  funded  is  deemed  so  inviolable,  that  the 
principal  can  never  be  touched,  and  it  must  ever  accumulate  so  long  as 
we  remain  a  Lodge;  and  the  interest  arising  from  the  fund  is  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphan  children,  whose  fathers  were  Odd-Fellows.  I  have  seen 
brethren  in  this  room  with  a  noble  generosity  of  soul,  after  having  been 
allowed  a  specified  sum,  according  to  the  constitution  of  our  society,  on 
account  of  sickness,  transfer  it  all  to  the  orphan  fund. 

But  if  this  society  is  so  benevolent  in  its  operations,  why  not  spread  its 
principles  before  the  world  ?  They  are  before  the  world.  You  may  take 
our  constitution  and  by-laws  and  read  for  yourselves,  and  if  we  go  astray 
from  these  rules  we  depart  from  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship.  But 
why  have  a  secret  society  ?  I  consider  this  the  strong  cement  of  our 
union — the  cohesive  principle  that  binds  us  together — the  vital  spark  that 
animates  the  body.  Destroy  this  principle  and  we  become  as  powerless 
as  the  grim  skeleton  of  death.  Sampson  would  be  shorn  of  his  strength, 
and  we  would  be  as  other  men.  Let  that  man  who  would  divulge  it 
"dread  the  wrath  of  heaven."  But  another  objection  is,  that  we  have 
something  to  do  with  "Old  Nick!"  or  in  other  words,  that  we  have  the 
old  devil  up  here  chained  fast.  No  such  good  luck  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  bible  tells  us,  that  he  is  still  gadding  up  and  down  the  earth. 
If  ever  he  gets  in  here  he  comes  unbidden,  and  I  hope  our  excellent 
Guardian  will  tyle  the  door,  and  tell  him  he  has  no  business  here.  If  ev* 
er  he  were  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate  we  would  black-ball  him,  my 
brethren,  as  long  as  there  was  a  ball  in  the  ballot-box,  for  he  has'nt  the 
first  qualification  for  an  Odd-Fellow.  But  why,  says  the  fastidious  cox- 
comb, or  simpering  miss,  have  the  name  Odd- Fellow  1  Oh,  horrid !  Don't 
you  know  there  is  every  thing  in  a  name?  Pope  says  there  is  nothing  in 
a  name.  "  That  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name."  Per* 
haps  there  may  not  be  so  much  euphony  of  sound  in  Odd-Fellow,  as  in 
some  other  name ;  but  we  are  Odd- Fellows,  and  "  Odd-Fellows  only  what 
we  speak  and  act  like  honest  men." 

To  be  serious.  I  have  answered  every  objection  that  I  ever  heard  al» 
leged  against  our  Order.  You  have  them  before  you,  and  puerile  as  they 
may  appear,  yet  they  have  been  urged  against  us.  It  was  the  remark  of 
an  infidel,  that  if  virtue  could  be  embodied  the  world  would  fall  prostrate 
and  in  reverential  awe  before  it.  No !  retorted  a  divine,  our  Saviour  when 
on  earth  was  derided,  insulted  and  finally  put  to  death;  If  the  heavenly 
maxims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  met  with  opposition — if  the  purity  of  his 
life  was  assailed,  let  us  not,  my  brethren,  be  deterred  from  the  path  of 
duty  by  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  hostility  of  the  prejudiced. 
"Conscious  rectitude,"  exclaimed  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  "is  a 
powerful  consolation."  Trusting  in  God,  having  for  our  object  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow-man,  let  us  move  onward,  courting  no  vain  applause,  re- 
gardless of  all  censure,  and  invoking  the  smiles  of  the  Great  God  to  rest 
upon  us,  and  crown  our  humble  efforts  with  abundant  success. 

To  the  credit  of  this  community  be  it  said,  that  we  have  not  had  to  en* 
counter  any  thing  like  serious  opposition.  To  the  intelligence  and  amia- 
bility of  our  ladies  much  praise  is  due.  By  their  conduct  they  have  re- 
cognized that  important  principle  in  scripture,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
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husbands  to  love  and  govern,  and  it  is  their  duty,  as  their  "better  half/9 
to  honor  and  obey.  If  Odd-Fellowship  made  good  men  bad, — if  it  con- 
rerted  kind  husbands  into  unkind  ones, — if  it  severed  the  ties  of  affection 
from  the  wife,  the  parent  or  the  child, — if  it  made  man  forgetful  of  his 
duty  to  his  God,  himself  or  his  country — then,  ladies,  throw  your  influ- 
ence against  us.  But  if  on  the  contrary  we  act  the  part  of  faithful  guar- 
dians to  the  orphans  committed  to  our  charge, — if  we  bestow  on  them  an 
intellectual  and  moral  training,  endeavoring  to  promote  their  happiness 
here  and  hereafter, — if  we  take  these  little  ones,  friendless  and  forlorn, 
and  extend  to  them  that  fostering  care  which  their  situation  demands, — 
if  it  be  our  object  that  the  widows  of  our  deceased  brethren  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  the  cold  charities  of  this  world,  then,  ladies,  shall  wc  not  have 
your  smiles  My  heart  warms  within  me  when  I  think  of  the  philan- 
thropic Howard,  who  expended  a  very  large  fortune  in  seeking  and  alle- 
viating  his  fellow-creatures.  If  ever  I  sighed  for  fortune  it  were  only  to 
imitate  him.  Howard  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  generous  and  kind. 
But  that  mushroom  aristocracy  of  our  country,  who  are  ever  harping  about 
•'society,"  and  who  would  not  condescend  to  touch  a  poor  man  with  a 
ten  foot  pole,  were  their  extraction  traced,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
were  nurtured  in  the  squalid  huts  of  poverty.  We  have  enlisted,  my 
brethren,  in  a  noble  enterprize,  and  so  far  from  our  efforts  being  discred- 
itable, we  ask  no  higher  eulogy  than  to  be  called  the  benefactors  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  Odd- Fellows,  and 
whom  we  trust  have  died  and  will  die  "good-fellows." 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say,  that  our  Lodge  which  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, is  exerting  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful  moral  influence 
in  this  community.  Although  an  infant  in  age,  yet  its  growth  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid,  and  it  now  possesses  all  the  vigor  of  manhood.  About 
fifteen  months  ago  Union  Lodge  was  constituted,  consisting  of  brothers 
Marshall,  Keene,  Brown,  Irvin  and  Hamilton,  and  we  now  number  more 
than  50  members.  It  has  already  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  its  early  friends  in  numerical  strength  and  influence,  and  what  it 
will  be  futurity  alone  can  develope ;  and  the  amount  of  good  accomplish- 
ed by  it  can  only  be  estimated  in  eternity. 


EARLY  REMINISCENCES  OF  ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


Continued  from  page  180,  vol.  1. 


The  excitement  throughout  the  Order  in  Great  Britain,  which  the  liti- 
gation referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  narrative  had  produced, 
did  not  cease  with  its  triumphant  result  for  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship 
in  that  kingdom.  It  was  true  that  the  weighty  blow  which  had  been  aim- 
ed at  its  being  as  a  legal,  loyal  and  commendable  community  had  been 
by  the  decision  of  a  competent  court  of  law  successfully  warded  off,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  insubordination  which  the  former  deternvv- 
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nation  of  the  same  court  was  calculated  to  encourage,  was  now  virtually 
checked,  yet  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Order  did  not  rest  in  secu- 
rity upon  the  legal  protection  which  had  been  thus  thrown  around  their 
legitimate  control  of  its  government,  but  they  earnestly  invited  to  the  ap- 
proaching convention  of  deputies,  in  view  of  this  great  crisis  in  Odd-Fel- 
lowship, the  co-operating  counsels  of  the  most  distinguished  P.  G.  Mast- 
ers and  Pro.  P.  G.  Masters  of  the  Unity;  they  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing assembled  at  Rochdale  on  Whitmonday  in  1838,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  deputies,  being  the  largest  meeting  of  that  body  which  had  ever 
been  convened  in  England.  This  convention  adjourned  its  meetings  from 
day  to  day  during  the  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10th  days  of  June,  engaged  for 
the  most  part  at  every  moment,  when  relieved  from  the  transaction  of  dis- 
trict or  local  business  in  considering  and  legislating  upon  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  Unity  and  the  due  preservation  of  its  su- 
premacy throughout  the  jurisdiction. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  matter  of  the  trials  at 
law  were  not  only  approved  but  highly  commended,  and  a  system  of  law 
and  discipline  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  possible  recurrence  of  similar 
difficulties. 

Among  other  decisions  of  interest  made  by  that  body  at  this  session  was 
the  acceptance  and  formal  adoption  of  the  Covenant  and  Golden  Rule  de- 
grees as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Order. 

It  had  been  determined  at  the  last  session  of  the  A.  M.  C.  to  change  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Order  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  appointing  the 
officers  of  the  Unity.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  Grand  Officers 
and  Board  of  Directors  were  to  be  elected  by  ballot  in  the  body  of  the 
whole  convention  of  deputies.  These  distinguished  offices  had  been  here- 
tofore enjoyed  by  a  favoured  few  from  the  Manchester  District  and  the 
appointing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  brethren,  who  did  not  exercise  their 
prerogative  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  fraternity. 
The  change  now  made  had  cast  upon  the  A.  M.  C.  a  highly  prized  privi- 
lege. It  may  be  supposed  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest,  being 
one  in  which  the  Representatives  of  the  Lodges  were  entitled  to  select 
their  highest  officers.  P.  G.  John  Peiser,  of  Appolo  Lodge,  of  the  city  of 
Manchester,  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  brethren  for  the  ofjfice  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  and  his  administration  evidenced  the  happy 
discrimination  of  the  A.  M.  C.  in  the  choice  which  they  made— he  was 
possessed  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  of  quick  and  ready  penetration, 
which  combined  with  thorough  business  habits,  much  forbearance,  great 
courtesy  and  blandness  of  manners,  made  him  eminently  suited  for  the 
responsible  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen.  This  administration  of 
Odd-Fellowship  opened  a  new  era  in  its  career  in  England,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  successful  of  all  which  had  preceded  it— -complete 
and  uninterrupted  harmony  was  now  restored  throughout  the  Unity,  a  large 
accession  in  numbers  was  made  to  the  constituency,  and  the  various  aux- 
iliary departments  of  the  Order  being  kept  constantly  under  the  personal 
review  of  the  Grand  Master  attained  the  highest  degree  of  prosperous  ad- 
vancement* 

■        »  i  i  I  i       ■        ■       ■     I  «W  ■     ■■     i     ■       ■  ■  ii  m  .  ■ 

•  We  may  be  permitted  to  fay  in  this  place  that  this  distinguished  individual  still  continues 
in  active  connexion  with  the  fraternity  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  honored  by  his  brethren 
with  the  special  appointment  at  one  of  fire  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  American  dept- 
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At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Rochdale  A.  M.  C.  a  liberal  donation 
according  to  custom  was  voted  to  the  Public  Dispensary  of  that  town,  and 
Birmingham  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting. — 
Fifteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  Lodges  were  reported  in  regular  compli^ 
ance,  numbering  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
members.  The  Birmingham  A.  M.  C.  accordingly  assembled  in  Whit- 
sunweek  in  the  following  year,  (1839.)  Grand  Master  Peiser  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  presented  a  most  gratifying  report  of  the  state  of  the 
Order  at  large  in  the  Unity,  and  the  business  proceedings  of  this  body 
were  conducted  in  the  most  harmonious  and  agreeable  manner.  James 
Davis,  of  Manchester,  was  chosen  to  succeed  brother  Peiser  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter, a  gentleman  of  great  personal  popularity  in  the  Order  and  of  high  in- 
dividual worth  of  character.  Although  much  had  been  gained  by  the  A. 
M.  C.  in  so  altering  the  organic  law  as  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
appointment  of  their  Grand  Officers,  yet  it  appears  that  it  did  not  reserve 
to  itself  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  Grand  Master  from  any  part  of  the 
jurisdiction,  but  were  still  obliged  in  accordance  with  the  old  system  to 
select  this  high  officer  from  the  Manchester  District — this  considering  the 
great  extent  of  the  Unity,  and  the  comparative  strength  of  its  constituen- 
cy in  many  other  districts,  still  continued  an  anomaly  in  the  proper  gov- 
ernment of  an  institution  such  as  Odd-Fellowship  is  in  theory,  and  such 
as  it  should  be  in  practice.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  body  will  be  found  to  be  contained  in  the  affectionate  desire  mani- 
fested to  draw  still  closer  the  tie  between  themselves  and  their  American 
brethren.  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  on  this 
subject  at  this  session,  "America"  was  considered  "a  most  important 
branch  in  the  fruitful  and  multiplying  vine  of  Odd-Fellowship,"  and  di- 
rections were  given  to  the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  to  renew 
and  earnestly  to  urge  a  regular  continuance  of  the  American  correspond- 
ence. A  dispensation  was  authorised  by  the  Board  during  the  year  to  in- 
stitute a  Lodge  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one  Lodges  were  present  in  the  Birmingham  A.  M.  C. — 
representing  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four members. 

ties  at  Wigan  upon  the  subject  of  the  ever  to  be  regrcted  differences  between  the  Manchest 
er  Unity  and  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  In  this  commission  he  manifest- 
ed the  most  earnest  and  anxious  solicitude  for  its  successful  and  harmonious  results,  and  while 
rettrained  by  his  convictions  of  duty  and  judgment  from  yielding  his  assent  to  the  propositions 
insisted  upon  by  the  American  delegation  in  the  body  of  the  conference,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  most  profound  regret  at  the  uncalled  for  legislation  of  the  Wigan  A.  M.  C.  upon 
the  report  made  by  himself  and  colleagues  to  that  body.  It  is  due  to  this  distinguished  broth- 
er also  that  on  this  occasion,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  himself  and  associate,  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  should  in  this  public  form  announce  to  his  American  brethren  the  fact  that  P.  G.  M. 
Peiser,  after  the  unfortunate  close  of  the  conference  at  Wigan  between  the  English  and  Amt  < 
riean  commissioners,  did  not  leave  unemployed  any  opportunity  to  evince  his  heartfelt  attach* 
ssent  to  his  American  brethren,  and  to  extend  to  them  in  the  person  of  their  deputies  the  most 
gratifying  attentions  and  civilities.  Having  been  apprized  ot  the  arrival  of  the  American  de- 
putation at  Liverpool  from  Paris  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  this  worthy  and  esti- 
mable brother  left  his  home  and  extensive  manufacturing  interests  at  Manchester  and  came 
ever  to  Liverpool  to  see  them  once  more,  and  remained  with  them  two  days,  constantly  press- 
ing upon  their  consideration  with  great  solicitude  the  English  view  of  the  question  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  conference  at  Wigan.  Without  meaning  to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
gentlemanly  and  highly  complimentary  and  strictly  fraternal  deportment  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  British  commission  in  this  important  conference  towards  their  American  breth- 
ren, yet  the  great  devotion  and  peculiar  interest  evinced  by  P.  G.  M .  Peiser  in  the  premises 
entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  American  family  of  Odd- Fellows,  and  we  commend 
to  the  generous  and  hospitable  attentions  of  our  brotherhood  if  at  any  time  it  should  please  him* 
to  visit  the  United  States. 
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The  profits  of  the  Magazine  for  the  current  year  above  all  its  expenses 
exceeded  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  its  patronage  was  rap- 
idly increasing.  The  character  of  this  work,  although  it  had  acquired 
great  popularity  among  the  brethren,  had  not  really  been  such  as  to  de* 
serve  such  a  reward  from  its  literary  or  individual  merits,  but  was  the 
more  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  object  to  which  its  profits  were  applied, 
viz:  "The  widow  and  orphan  fund."  The  attention  of  the  considerate 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  now  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  literary  character  of  the  Magazine.  Heretofore  the 
work  had  been  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  whose 
services  were  gratuitously  rendered,  but  this  labour  very  generally  devolv- 
ing upon  some  one  better  qualified  than  his  colleagues,  became  irksome 
and  it  was  determined  very  properly  that  a  competent  editor  should  be 
retained,  and  that  in  addition  the  sum  of  £50  should  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums among  the  best  writers  for  its  pages  during  the  year.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  however  perfected  until  the  following  year. 

The  A.  M.  C.  of  Great  Britain  for  1840  met  at  York  at  the  usual  time, 
(Whitsunweek,)  when  two  hundred  and  four  deputies  were  present:— 
Without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  recital  of  the  detail  of  the  local  busi- 
ness transacted  at  the  session,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  report 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  evidenced  the  gratifying  truth  that  the 
spread  of  the  benign  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  continued  to  be  almost 
incredible.  Lodges  had  been  in  the  recess  regularly  instituted  in  Ireland 
and  at  Hamburgh  in  Germany :  in  the  former  of  which  countries,  the  pe- 
culiar religious  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  its  people  had  hitherto  success- 
fully prevented  its  introduction.  Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
Lodges  were  present  by  their  respective  delegates,  representing  a  consti- 
tuency which  had  now  swelled  to  one  hundred -and  eighty  thousand  mem» 
bers.  This  vast  increase  of  members,  comprising  nearly  fifty  thousand  in 
one  year,  it  is  believed  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  be- 
nevolent association  of  the  age,  and  affords  the  most  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  talent  and  skill  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  Order 
were  administered  by  its  presiding  officers.  From  a  general  review  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  auditors'  report  of  the  state  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Order  at  this  time,  the  prosperity  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Unity  appears 
to  have  been  commensurate  with  its  augmentation,  in  strength,  numbers 
and  respectability.  This  general  fund  arising  from  sales  of  regalia,  dis- 
pensations by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  some  few  other  unimportant 
sources,  and  which  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  controul  of  the  A.  M.  C. 
now  amounted  to  .£4000,  and  was  safely  invested  in  the  savings'  banks  of 
the  country.  The  York  A.  M.  C.  duly  appreciating  the  commendable 
efforts,  which  had  been  for  several  years  previously  made  in  many  dis- 
tricts tp  sever  the  connexion  between  Lodges  and  public  houses  as  places 
of  meeting,  appropriated  the  sum  of  £100  out  of  the  general  fund  to  assist 
the  Leeds  district  in  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  free  Odd-Fellows 
from  the  stamp  duty  in  the  transfer  of  stock  in  Odd-Fellows'  Halls.  This 
stamp  duty  it  will  be  recollected  being  by  law  so  onerous,  that  it  amount- 
ed in  point  of  fact  to  an  entire  prohibition  to  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
associations  for  the  execution  of  any  other  than  very  large  and  extensive 
operations  in  manufactures,  trade,  banking  or  other  similar  objects*  Two 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  were  distributed  among  the  charities  of  York 
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previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  body,  and  the  next  A.  M.  C<  was  ap-* 
pointed  to  assemble  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  St.  George's  Channel. 

At  this  memorable  assemblage  of  the  A.  M.  C.  in  May,  1841,  proceed- 
ings were  adopted  by  our  English  brethren  in  relation  to  the  American 
jurisdiction  which  have  produced  such  unhappy  results.  These  proceed* 
ings  are  comprised  in  the  following  resolutions : — 

"Resolved,  We  perceive  from  the  American  Correspondence  thai  breth- 
ren arriving  in  that  country  labour  under  great  disadvantages*  and  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  Odd-rellowship  in 
American  Lodges  as  at  present  constituted.  We  consider  it  advisable  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  be  empowered  either  to  open  Lodges,  or  to  take  stick 
steps  as  may  seem  to  them  better  calculated  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  our 
Institution." 

"Resohed,  That  the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  Communicate 
to  the  next  conference  of  the  United  States,  that  unless  arrangements  be 
made  in  America  previous  to  the  next  A.  M.  C,  to  treat  members  arriv- 
ing from  England  in  the  true  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship,  the  Directors  will 
be  under  the  necessity  of  making  such  arrangement  for  the  interest  and 
comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Independent  Order  now  in  America  as  may 
seem  to  them  most  proper." 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  Magazine  was  again  considered 
during  this  year  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  it  was  finally  determined 
to  issue  a  new  series  of  that  work  under  the  editorial  management  of  broth- 
er John  Bolton  Rogerson,  an  author  of  considerable  eminence  in  England, 
a  most  estimable  gentleman  and  accomplished  scholar.  It  is  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  with  such  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  the  Board  should  have 
allowed  so  limited  a  salary  to  this  officer,  (£50,)  whose  labours  and  re- 
sponsibilities appear  to  be  quite  equal  to  those  of  Grand  Secretary  Rat* 
cfrfFe,  who  receives  with  the  allowance  of  two  clerks  £500  per  annum* 


A  MOTHER  TO   HER   LOST   ONE. 


IT    Mill    LOUltl,    OF    BALTIHOBS. 


Kind  angels  have  borne  thee,  sweet  child  of  my  bosom, 
To  climes  that  are  lovely  and  beaming  with  light, 

And  though  faded  on  earth  thy  beauty  may  blossom 

The  charms  thou  hast  gain'd  are  mote  perfect  and  bright,* 

In  the  garden  of  glory  the  Saviour  has  given— 

The  home  of  the  seraphs,  'mid  the1  wonders  of  Heaven. 

Oh !  God,  yield  me  strength  to  bear  Up  under  sorrow, 
To  smile  that  the  slumb'rer  is  freed  from  life's  pain — " 

To  dream  of  the  hopes  that  the  wretched  may  borrow 
From  the  word  of  his  promise,  to  meet  thee  again 

Where  our  union  'mong  spirits  no  rude  hand  can  sever/ 

And  the  smiles  of  his  angels  are  radiant  for  ever* 
23 
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From  the  Cbatleaton  Oouriei. 

KNOWN   BY   ITS    FRUITS. 


Odd-Fellows,  quotha !  they're  odd  enow  in  excellence. 

Old  Play. 

The  praises  of  Odd-Fellowship  have  been  written,  spoken  and  sun?, 
yet  the  real  worth  of  the  institution  is  not  generally  known  and  acknowl- 
edged. Perhaps  there  are  but  few  persons  in  the  community,  but  what 
know  of  some  instances  where  it  has  extended  relief — supported,  protect* 
ed  and  comforted  the  weak  and  distressed.  And  there  are  many  who 
have  shared  its  benefits.  The  sick  and  distressed — the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  bear  faithful  testimony  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Order,  and  their  prayers  ascend  as  with  one  voice  for  its 
prosperity. 

Yet  its  benefit  in  a  moral  point  of  view  is  no  less  to  be  admired  than  in 
the  benevolent.  The  moral  influence  it  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  is  per- 
haps best  known  to  the  brotherhood ;  still  it  i3  also  manifest  to  all  who  will 
see  any  thing  good  in  the  Order.  It  requires  purity  of  character  on  ad- 
mission, and  endeavors  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  improve  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  man.  It  enjoins  the  observance  of  excellent  rules, 
and  the  practice  of  good  principles.  It  requires  honor,  justice,  temper- 
ance and  brotherly  kindness.  It  instructs  brethren  to  watch  over  and  ad- 
monish one  another  for  good-— it  would  raise  up  the  worthy  when  bowed 
down,  restore  the  down-trodden,  and  it  encourages  to  deeds  of  active  be* 
nevolence,  honor  and  excellence  I  Its  moral  precepts,  if  properly  observ- 
ed and  acted  upon,  will  exalt  the  character  of  man,  and  give  to  his  con- 
science a  security  resulting  from  correct  motives  and  upright  conduct. 

Around  the  altar  of  Odd-Fellowship  men  of  all  religious  sects  may  meet 
as  brethren,  for  controversy  on  religious  subjects  is  forbidden  in  the  lodge. 
Here,  then,  the  good  and  the  great  can  combine  their  energies,  in  the  in- 
culcation of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity. 

"  Til  faith  and  hope  the  world  may  disagree, 
Bat  all  mankind'! concern  to  charity; 
All  most  be  false,  that  thwart  this  one  great  end, 
And  all  of  God,  that  bleee  mankind  or  mend.1* 

So  long  as  the  members  observe  the  rules,  and  act  upon  the  principles  en- 
forced in  their  lodges,  they  will  commend  the  Institution,  and  be  "odd 
enow  in  excellence." 

The  Order  is  fast  spreading  over  our  country — the  east  and  the  west, 
the  north  and  the  south,  yield  to  its  influence,  and  enjoy  its  blessings. — 
Link  after  link  is  being  added  to  the  great  chain  which  binds  thousands 
together, 

In  social  love  and  harmony. 

To  the  fair  sex,  both  matrons  and  maidens,  (for  some  of  you  dislike  the 
idea  of  our  being  QcW-Fellows,)  I  would  say,  as  you  love  morality  and 
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good  order;  as  you  would  see  open-handed  charity  blessing  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  or  desire  protection  in  health,  and  support  and  solace  in 
distress,  give  to  the  fraternity  your  sanction— encourage  your  husbands 
or  lovers  and  brothers  to  join  it,  and  thus  extend  and  strengthen  the  gold- 
en chain  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  H  oward. 


ENIGMA. 


BT    MISS.     E.    C.     H..    OF    HEW     TORKi 


My  first,  third,  fifth,  and  second 

Will  form  a  word  much  used, 

Though  its  signification 

Is  very  oft  abused. 

Tie  given  for  the  good,  or  ill, 

Which  ever  will  betide 

The  destinies  of  mortals. 

As  on  through  life  they  glide. 

My  fifth,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  second, 

A  shade  o'er  all  things  throws, 

It  animates,  and  gilds  our  way, 

If  with  chaste  light  it  glows. 

My  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  will  give 
A  word,  and  name  a  place 
Where  man's  immortal  interests 
Are  stamp'd  on  nature's  face; 
The  birth-place  of  all  earthly  good. 
The  scenes  most  bless'd  by  Heaven, 
Where  the  worlds  Architect  once  stood. 
And  angel's  food  was  given. 
My  whole,  if  one  of  reason. 
Will  prove  a  flow  of  soul ; 
But  if  it  should  be  sensual 
Twill  prove  a  poison'd  bowl. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE, 


The  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  recently  been  held  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  among  the  proceedings 
of  which  body  we  notice  a  resolution  offered  by  a  certain  Rev.  J.  A.  Col- 
lins, that  upon  the  examination  of  character  the  following  question  should 
be  propounded  to  each  preacher : — "  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Odd-Fel- 
lows ?"  * 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  in  this  enlightened  day  there  could  be  found 
in  the  person  of  one  professing  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  "meek 
Baviour  of  man,"  who  could  in  view  of  his  peculiar  calling  venture  upon 
a  crusade  against  an  institution,  wholly  unobtrusive  in  its  character,  whose 
single  aim  is  to  inculcate  a  profound  veneration  for  religion,  a  sacred  re- 
gard for  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify  man,  and  especially  the 
practical  exercise  of  that  crowning  virtue,  Charity,  so  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  Him  whom  all  Christians  delight  to  honour — above 
all,  it  appears  to  us  wholly  incomprehensible  how  a  spirit  of  intolerance, 
such  as  this  movement  displays,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  a 
religion,  for  the  advancement  of  whose  empire  bigotry  nor  prejudice  are  fit 
arguments  here  below,  or  acceptable  offerings  in  the  sight  of  its  holy 
Founder.  The  Rev.  gentleman  must  have  either  been  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  fraternity  which  it  was  his  object  to  assail,  or  he 
must  have  been  betrayed  into  a  distrust  of  its  principles  from  misrepre- 
sentations no  doubt  honestly  made  to  him,  at  least  we  will  suppose  so.-* 
Allowing  him  the  benefit  of  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  cannot  escape 
from  just  rebuke,  If  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship how  sinful  was  it  to  asperse  the  reputation  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able class  of  his  fellow-men,  by  attempting  to  shut  them  out  from  church 
privileges,  because  forsooth  he  was  uninformed  jn  relation  to  the  real  de- 
sign of  some  of  their  associated  connexions.  If  he  was  misinformed  upr 
on  the  subject,  he  was  equally  culpable  for  an  indecent  haste  and  precip- 
itancy in  condemning  a  society  without  giving  himself  the  pains  of  acquir- 
^ correct  and  authentic  knowledge  as  to  its  principles  and  practices. 
ie  live  under  a  government  founded  emphatically  for  the  establish- 
ment of  human  freedom,  and  no  motive  was  more  potential  in  stringing 
the  nerves  of  our  forefathers  to  the  contest  which  secured  this  blessing, 
than  a  just  and  honourable  struggle  for  free,  unrestrained,  untrammelled 
religious,  political  and  associated  rights.  Indeed  this  was  among  the  lead* 
)Ug  causes  which  produced  the  revolution,  the  successful  result  of  which 
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now  privileges  the  Rev.  gentleman  to  worship  his  Creator  after  his  own 
convictions,  to  form  and  fearlessly  to  express  his  own  opinions  upon  all 
subjects,  or  associations  of  men  for  whatever  object. 

This  right  which  we  concede  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  we  claim  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  extent  for  ourselves,  admitting  that  the  errors  of  our 
association,  if  any,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  assault  by  fair,  frank  and 
searching  examination  and  argument;  but  denying  that  the  spirit  which 
would  proscribe  us  for  our  opinions  sake  from  church  connexions  is  in 
consonance  with  pure  Christian  institutions — as  Odd-Fellows  we  profess 
to  be  engaged  in  a  work  of  benefaction  to  man,  and  to  accomplish  this 
peat  design  we  have  adopted  certain  means;  these  means  according  to 
our  best  convictions  are  not  only  just  and  honourable  but  commendable ; 
shall  we  therefore  be  the  subjects  of  intolerance  from  our  fellow-men,  and 
be  prevented  from  ministering  in  the  same  temple  or  worshipping  around 
the  same  altars  in  which  the  Rev.  gentleman  is  privileged  to  offer  up  his 
thanksgiving,  especially  when  the  object  of  our  adoration  is  a  "common 
Father,"  ready  and  willing  as  we  are  taught  at  all  times  to  hear  the  honest 
and  unprejudiced  outpourings  of  his  children?    If  such  things  may  be,  and 
Odd-Fellows  many  of  whom  are  quite  as  exemplary  Christians  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Collins,  are  to  be  thus  unceremoniously  excluded  from  the 
church  our  boasted  privilege  of  toleration  becomes  a  mere  shadow,  and 
the  object  of  government  is  indeed  in  this  particular  sadly  perverted. — 
This  is  not  all,  let  us  suppose  that  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal connexion,  Odd-Fellows  do  not  only  find  any  thing  in  Odd-Fellow- 
ship in  conflict  with  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  on  the  contrary  discov- 
er in  its  principles  and  practical  tendencies  positive  and  substantial  aids 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  religion,  auxiliaries  the  most  powerful  in  re- 
claiming the  wayward  from  vice  and  leading  them  back  to  virtue,  admo- 
nitions and  counsels,  constantly  and  affectionately  suading  them  to  an  up- 
light  and  elevated  walk  before  God  and  man,  may  they  not  marvel  to  find 
a  warfare  of  proscription  waged  against  them,  by  the  professed  followers 
of  Him,  the  pure  intonations  of  whose  voice  forever  and  forever  proclaim 
"Peace  and  good  will  to  man  on  earth" 

With  the  church  we  have  ever  avoided  collision — constituted  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  every  sect,  of  every  nation  and  of  every  clime,  we  could  ' 
not  without  doing  violence  to  an  elementary  principle  of  Odd-Fellowship, 
take  any  part  in  putting  up  or  pulling  down  this  creed  or  that  doctrine ; 
but  conceding  to  all  pure  intentions,  however  diversified  the  means  of  at- 
taining the  same  good  end,  we  had  hoped  at  least  that  we  should  be  dealt 
with  by  our  fellow-christians  in  the  same  spirit,  and  that  Odd-Fellowship 
might  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  "even  tenor  of  its  way,"  performing  its 
silent  and  unostentatious  offices  of  relief  and  benefaction,  upon  that  con- 
secrated Christian  principle  which  enjoins  upon  all  the  sacred  obligation 
of  "  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  wish  that  others  should  do  unto 
them."  In  this  particular  we  have  been  disappointed,  but  we  shall  leave 
the  Order  to  act  out  its  own  vindication.    We  have  been  for  some  time 

Ct  the  subject  of  assault  from  a  few  misguided  zealots — we  say  a  few, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  respectable  sect  of  Christians  as  a  body 
have  ventured  to  denounce  Odd-Fellowship.  It  is  true  that  among  the 
Soman  Catholics  and  Episcopal  Methodists  we  have  found  earnest  oppo- 
nents*   Singular— -extraordinary— wonderful  association!!    And  why  is 
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it?  Can  any  teaching  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  pure  and  undefifted  re- 
ligion, which  proclaims  war  upon  the  ministerings  of  man  in  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellow  on  this  earth?  Can  such  a  warfare 
present  a  sacrifice  grateful  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  has  pro- 
mised to  regard  those  who  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  comfort 
the  sick,  succour  the  widow  and  provide  for  the  orphan?  But  we  cannot 
hope  to  escape  from  influences  which  are  ever  the  offspring  of  aectarim*- 
ism  ojr  exclusiveness  in  Christianity.  They  blight  every  thing,  mar  every 
subject,  and  like  ever-dropping  poison,  they  deaden  every  noble  impulse 
of  me  human  heart:  they  teach  that  all  are  wrong  but  the  favoured  few 
who  behold  the  true  light,  and  they  indiscriminately  consign  all  others  to 
the  fastness  of  impenetrable  error. 

Oh !  when  will  mankind  cease  to  regard  each  other  in  the  light  of  an- 
tagonists, and  begin  to  be  governed  by  enlightened  and  liberal  views  f 
When  will  those  whose  calling  especially  demands  a  living  exemplification* 
of  charity  and  love  lay  down  the  unhallowed  weapons  of  assault  against 
their  fellow-beings,  when  there  should  be  nothing  but  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous rivalry  to  excel  each  other  in  well-doing.  Let  the  bigoted  and 
illiberal  spirit  of  persecution  which  has  and  still  to  some  extent  continues 
to  pursue  our  Order,  riot  if  it  may  in  its  delusion,  we  cannot  be  diverted 
from  the  true  end  of  our  being  and  our  efforts  of  benefaction  to  the  human 
race,  although  less  ostentatious  may  not  be  the  less  successful  or  grateful  to 
Him  under  whose  outstretched  wing  our  beloved  Order  has  been  so  long 
sheltered  and  protected.  Brethren,  heedless  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
or  proscription,  let  us  press  onward  in  relieving  the  needy,  sustaining  the 
weak,  in  comforting  the  afflicted,  cheering  the  disconsolate,  educating- 
the  orphan,  enlightening  the  ignorant,  counselling  the  wayward  and  with 
the  banner  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  flung  to  the  breeze  upon  every 
hill-top  and  in  every  valley  throughout  the  earth  continue  to  war  against 
vice  and  its  train  of  evils. 


Charleston,  S.  G — Having  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  above  city  and  vis- 
ited the  Lodges  of  our  Order,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief  account  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  that  jurisdiction  might  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  But  a  little  more  than  two  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  standard  of  the  Order  was  first  raised  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  already  many  of  her  most  valued  sons  have  rallied 
around  it,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  noplace  has  the  princi- 
ples of  "Friendship,  Love  and  Truth1'  found  a  more  congenial  soil.— 
There  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  six 
subordinate  Lodges,  all  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  over  one  thousand  members.  There  are  also  two  Encampments 
working  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  petition  will  soon  be  presented  for  the  formation  of  a  Grand  En- 
campment. We  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Order,  as  well  as  its  present  condition  in  the  several  States  01  our  Union, 
that  while  its  growth  in  this  jurisdiction  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in 
any  other  State,  it  has  not  been  less  healthful,  nor  its  present  condition 
less  cheering  and  prosperous*  The  reason  for  this  condition  of  things  is 
easily  perceived.    The  Order  here,  in  the  outset,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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men  who  could  appreciate  its  principles,  and  their  power  for  good,  and 

whose  character  and  standing  in  society  afforded  a  guarantee  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  institution  was  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Add  to  this  the  fact, 
that  the  energies  of  the  Order  here  have  been  devoted  singly  to  its  legiti- 
mate objects,  and  you  will  have  the  reasons  why,  in  this  jurisdiction  more 
readily  and  rapidly  than  in  any  other,  men  of  character  and  influence  have 
sought  admission  to  our  Lodges,  and  why  they  now  number  among  their 
most  active  members  the  leading  names  in  the  City  and  State.  Free  from 
the  difficulties  that  have  embarrassed  the  Order  in  many  other  States,  our 
hopes  for  its  future  prosperity  in  this  State  arc  sanguine  and  high.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  England  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  pre- 
sents, and  has  ever  presented,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended society  founded  upon  the  principles  of  benevolence,  broad  as  the 
wants  of  humanity,  and  possessing,  in  theory,  an  elevated  and  firm  mora- 
lity* yet  practically ,  with  one  hand  dispensing  its  benefactions  to  the  sick 
and  distressed,  and  with  the  other  ministering  at  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  and 
beckoning  her  members  to  mingle  in  scenes  of  conviviality  and  intemper- 
ance. In  that  guize  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  first  planted  upon  our 
shores.  Of  course,  its  progress  was  slow  for  years,  and  when  at  last  pure 
spirits  undertook  the  work  of  purification,  they  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
strip  off  the  old  garments  and  clothe  the  Order  in  its  own  proper  habilia- 
ments.  And  even  when  that  was  accomplished,  it  was  suspected  of  being 
clad  in  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  and  its  advocates  had  to  battle  with  a  host 
of  prejudices  and  misapprehensions.  These  causes  have  greatly  retarded 
our  progress  in  those  places  where  the  Order  was  first  established.  But 
in  this  State  they  have  begun  right,  and  their  past  success  and  present 
prospects  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  a  rigid  practical  adherence  to 
the  real  principles  and  objects  of  the  institution  affords  the  best  possible 

rirantee  of  success.  Happy  will  it  be  if  we  learn  that  the  hands  should 
clean  and  the  hearts  pure,  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the  good  ship  is 
entrusted  in  her  first  voyage  upon  unknown  waters.  We  beg  to  add  our 
heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  reception  we  have  met  from  our 
brethren  of  the  Order  in  our  first  visit  to  this  jurisdiction.  A  stranger  as 
we  were,  and  far  from  home,  it  added  much,  very  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  our  visit,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  our  feelings. 

i.  d.  w. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  respected  friend  P.  G.  M.  Charles  Thomas,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  year  1842.  This  volume,  containing  eighty-eight  pages,  we  have 
read  with  peculiar  pleasure.  The  strictly  parliamentary  order  in  which 
the  business  of  that  body  is  conducted  reflects  creat  credit  upon  its  offi- 
cers. Among  the  many  interesting  topics  considered  and  determined  dur- 
ing the  year,  we  find  the  following  most  important  decision,  which  as  it 
most  conclusively  expounds  and  enforces  a  fundamental  law  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship, we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order  at  large. 

"  The  special  order  for  the  evening  was  taken  up,  being  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  case  of  brother  M.  The  report  was  again  read,  aad 
is  as  follows: 
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"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio: 

"  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of  sundry  broth- 
ers, wherein  complaint  is  made  of  the  conduct  of  brother  C.  E.  M.,  in  leav- 
ing his  chair  as  N.  G.  bf  Washington  Lodge,  No.  2,  when  a  gentleman 
was  presented  for  initiation,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  give  the  charge  of  his  office  to  a  Jew ;  and  the 
action  of  Washington  Lodge,  on  his  trial  for  the  same, — respectfully  re- 
port:— 

"That  they  have  well  and  maturely  examined  and  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  find  that  the  statements  made  in  said  memorial  are  substantially 
correct. 

"The  ground  assumed  by  brother  M.  is  a  most  extraordinary  one,  not 
only  in  view  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  but  as  it  is  in  di- 
rect and  total  opposition  to  every  thing  taught  by  Odd-Fellowship.  The 
landmarks  laid  down  for  our  guidance  are,  "  that  the  Order  is  based  upon 
the  permanent  principles  of  universal  benevolence,  friendship  and  philan- 
thropy, "  and  "that  no  religious  disputes  are  suffered  in  any  Lodge,  but 
that  as  Odd-Fellows,  we  pursue  the  universal  religion  of  nature,  which  is 
the  cement  which  unites  in  one  bond  men  of  the  most  discordant  opinions.'1 
The  only  religious  test  we  have  is  a  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being.  Un- 
der this,  no  matter  what  other  religious  opinions  a  man  may  have,  he  is 
so  far  qualified  for  initiation  and  for  all  the  degrees  of  our  Order;  every 
care  has  been  taken  by  the  founders  and  heads  of  the  Order  to  prevent 
even  the  least  approach  to  any  thing  like  sectarianism  in  all  branches  of 
the  Order.  The  grand  feature  of  the  institution  is  Charity  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent; and  yet  how  little  charity  would  there  be  in  requiring  others  to  be- 
lieve precisely  as  we  do  before  we  would  extend  our  aid !  Every  exertion 
has  been  and  13  being  made  to  extend  the  Order  as  far  and  wide  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  more  it  is  extended  the  more  attractive  it  will  become  to  those 
who  are  without  the  pale,  and  the  more  beneficial  to  those  who  are  alrea- 
dy members.  Good,  moral,  industrious  men,  believing  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, are  all  that  we  require ;  every  thing  else  is  left  to  the  conscience  of 
the  candidate:  and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  may  be  seen  in  its  effects: 
we  now  have  among  us  men  probably  of  every  different  shade  of  belief  in 
religious  matters,  and,  heretofore,  not  the  first  whisper  has  been  heard  up- 
on this  subject. 

"  The  innovation  now  broached  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  institution  which  could  be  thought  of.  If  it  is  once  admit- 
ted, we  turn  our  Order  into  a  sectarian  religious  machine,  proscribing 
those  who  are  not  of  the  same  faith  as  the  majority  of  the  members  and 
destroying  the  very  life  of  the  institution.  No  member  can  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  believe  that  such  a  course  would  cut  down  and  ruin  us  in  a  very 
short  time. 

"  This  Grand  Lodge,  as  guardian  of  the  Order  in  the  State,  is  bound  to 
send  forth  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  will  effectually  put  down  all 
attempts  to  introduce  any  form  of  sectarianism  among  us.  It  is  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  every  good  Odd-FeUow  to  frown  down  at  its  first  blush,  this 
dangerous  doctrine,  and  it  is  important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Order 
that  immediate  action  should  be  had,  and  that  the  question  should  be  per- 
manently settled.  That  brother  M.  may  have  been  actuated  by  conscien- 
tious motives!  your  committee  are  not  disposed  to  deny;  but  they  believe 
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that  he  either  did  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  our  Order  Is 
based,  or  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  warped  by  prejudice.  Arguments 
upon  this  point  need  not  be  multiplied;  the  facts  speak  for  themselves, 
and  every  member  of  this  Grand  Lodge  must  know  that  the  spirit  of  the 
institution,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  has  been  violated;  No  doubt j  when 
brother  M.  views  the  consequences  to  which  his  course  would  lead  j  he  will 
at  once  see  and  acknowledge  his  error. 

"  As  this  is  the  first  time  this  question  has  ever  come  before  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  as  brother  M.  has  always  been  an  efficient  and  good  member, 
it  is  as  well  that  the  punishment  should  be  as  light  as  strict  justice  requires. 
The  great  point  is  to  establish  the  precedent;  and  to  let  members  generally 
know  their  rights  and  duties  in  such  cases. 

"  Your  committee  have  examined  the  proceedings  of  Washington  Lodge 
on  the  trial  of  brother  M.,  and  find  that  she  proceeded  in  strict  accordance 
with  her  Constitution  and  By-laws.  It  is  true  she  found  brother  M.  guil- 
ty of  the  charge,  and  did  not  fix  any  punishment ;  but  the  blame,  if  any 
there  be,  must  be  laid  to  the  defect  in  her  laws,  by  which  a  bare  majority 
may  sustain  a  charge,  but  two-thirds  are  requisite  to  vote  a  punishment. 
In  order  to  avoid  difficulty  in  future  this  should  be  altered,  by  placing  both 
on  the  same  level  with  regard  to  the  majorities  requisite.  In  the  case  be- 
fore us  the  charge  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  19  to  16,  whilst  the  vote  to 
punish  hy  reprimand  was  lost,  although  17  were  for  it  and  but  12  against. 
It  could  not  in  reason  be  expected  that  those  who  had  just  voted  to  acquit^ 
would  without  further  evidence,  vote  to  punish.11 


[We  give  the  following  suggestion  a  place  it  the  request  bf  trie  taritef, 
observing  only  by  the  way,  that  we  cordially  concur  with  the  brother  iri 
the  opinion  expressed,  that  the  Representatives  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  should  be  chosen  for  two  sessions,  instead  of  being  elected 
as  at  present  for  one  year — and  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  change  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  weight  in  them — we  cannot  however  agree  to  the  class- 
ification of  Representatives  as  proposed,  nor  do  we  think  any  further  mod- 
ification of  the  Constitution  of  the  G.  L.  of  the  U.  S.  would  be  necessary 
than  the  adoption  of  a  provision  to  create  "  Terms"  of  two  annual  sessions* 
By  this  means  the  benefits  of  experience  in  legislation  would  be  obtain* 
ed,  and  the  injustice  of  rendering  members  ineligible,  which  would  follow 
from  the  plan  of  our  correspondent,  would  be  avoided.- — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — Through  the  medium  bf  the  "Official  Magazine"  I  Wish 
to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  State  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  En- 
campments. By  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
the  Grand  Sire  and  other  elective  officers  of  that  venerable  body,  are  elect- 
ed for  the  term  of  two  years,  while  the  Grand  Representatives  are  elected 
bat  for  one.  This  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  defective,  for  I  think  it  high- 
ly important  that  the  Grand  Representatives  should  be  elected  for  the  same 
term  as  the  Grand  Sire  and  other  Grand  Officers.  Hence  I  would  sug- 
gest, that  all  those  State  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  which 
are  entitled  to  but  one  Representative,  should  elect  him  for  the  full  term 
of  two  years ;  and  those  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  which 
are  entitled  to  two  Representatives  should  continue  as  at  present  to  elect 
them  annually i  but  to  re-elect  at  every  annual  election  one  of  the  former 
34 
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Representatives,  thus  dropping  at  every  annual  election  the  oldest  Rep; 
sentative,  or  the  one  who  had  been  elected  two  successive  years,  and 
elect  in  his  place  a  new  one  who  had  never  been  a  Grand  Representative 
and  to  re-elect  the  Representative  who  had  been  to  but  one  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States — the  Lodges  would  thereby  always  se- 
cure an  experienced  Representative.  This  plan  could  be  easily  effected 
after  the  first  two  years,  and  indeed  some  of  the  Grand  Lodges  might  car* 
ry  it  into  operation  at  their  next  annual  election,  as  some  of  them  now 
have  Representatives  who  have  been  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  more  than  once.  By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  I  conceive  that 
State  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  would  be  much  better  re- 
presented than  they  are  at  present;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Grand 
Sire  would  be  enabled  to  become  much  better  acquainted  with  the  capaci- 
ties and  fitness  of  members  to  serve  on  the  different  committees ;  and 
further,  the  members  themselves  would  become  better  acquainted  with 
each  other — with  each  other's  views  and  feelings  on  the  different  subjects 
to  come  up  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  would  there- 
fore be  enabled  to  act  more  efficiently  and  more  effectively.  The  older 
members  of  the  G.  L.  of  the  U.  S.  being  necessarily  better  acquainted  and 
experienced  in  the  routine  and  mode  of  business  of  that  honorable  body, 
they  would  be  of  much  service  to  the  younger  members  in  imparting  to 
them  such  necessary  information  as  the  novelty  of  their  situation  would 
from  time  to  time  require,  which  would  relieve  the  initiates  of  much  em- 
barrassment at  times.  I  think  that  all  members  of  the  G.  L.  of  the  U.  S. 
who  have  been  to  that  honorable  body  but  once  will  admit,  that  through 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  business  of  that  body,  they 
thought  themselves  more  competent  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  repre- 
sent their  constituents  than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Therefore,  by 
regulating  the  elections  for  Grand  Representatives  according  to  the  above 
suggestions,  I  feel  assured  that  State  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encamp- 
ments would  not  only  be  better  represented  but  that  the  interests  of  the 
Order  at  targe  would  be  promoted.  The  Representatives  having  more 
experience,  would  feel  their  situation  to  be  one  of  greater  responsibility, 
and  consequently  themselves  more  accountable  to  their  constituents  for 
any  neglect  or  departure  from  duty.  Also,  Representatives  would  be  bet- 
ter fitted  to  receive  and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  their  respective  G. 
Lodges.  Much  more  might  be  written  in  support  of  the  above  suggestions, 
but  sufficient  has  been  written  I  trust,  to  make  them  understood.  If  1 
be  wrong  in  my  views,  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  brother  would  make 
it  appear.  s. 


We  publish  the  following  correspondence  only  by  urgent  request. 

Grand  Lodge  I.  0.  0.  F.  op  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  December  17,  1842. 


P.  G.  M.  James  L.  Ridgely, 
Baltimore,  Md., 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
held  Jthis  evening  it  was  unanimously 
"Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
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Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  are  due  and  that 
they  be  tendered  to  P.  6.  M.  James  L.  Ridgelt,  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has  -served  this  Grand  Lodge 
for  many  years,  as  Proxy  Representative  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secretary  carry  the  above 
into  effect'' 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  tender  to  you,  although  at  a  late  day,  the 
above  expression  of  the  feelings  of  this  Grand  Lodge  towards  you,  for  your 
arduous  and  long  continued  services  in  its  behalf. 

That  your  efforts  may  always  be  appreciated  as  they  are  by  the  Order 
in  this  State,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Yours  in  F.  L.  &  T., 

CHARLES  THOMAS,  G.  Master. 
Samuel  W.  Corwin,  G.  Secfry. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio. 

The  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secretary  presented  the  following  cor- 
respondence which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  recorded: 

Baltimore,  January  5,  1843. 

To  Charles  Thomas,  M.  W.  G.  Master,  and 

R.  W.  Grand  Secretary: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers, 

Yours  of  the  17th  December,  conveying  to  me,  as  the  appointed 
organ  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  that  body  commendatory  of  my  poor  efforts  to  represent  her 
in  the  councils  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  has  been  duly 
received.  Were  I  to  say  that  the  sentiments  which  they  utter  have  filled 
me  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me,  I  would  but 
feebly  express  the  pleasing  emotions  which  they  have  produced.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  will  accept,  through  you,  my  unfeigned  acknowl- 
edgments, and  I  may  add,  my  sincere  and  ardent  hope  that  she  will  hence- 
forth, as  she  has  heretofore  often  done,  be  represented  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  in  her  appropriate  person.  No  brother  knows,  wor- 
thy Grand  Master,  better  than  yourself  the  profound  interest  which  the 
acts  and  doings  of  that  body  should  awaken  throughout  our  beloved  Order. 
Upon  the  mature  deliberations  and  salutary  legislation  of  that  Lodge  main- 
ly depends  the  harmony  and  unity  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  America,  and, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  In  view  of  which  allow  me  to  invite  your  own  ex- 
perience to  the  dissemination  of  the  importance  of  personal  representation 
in  that  honorable  body. 

Ours  is  a  noble  institution— unequalled  in  this  or  any  other  country  for 
its  solid  benefits  and  essential  moral  influences  upon  society  at  large. — • 
We  have  made  it  a  proud  edifice  from  a  poor,  humble  beginning ;  and  nowK 
that  the  waves  of  bigotry,  and  the  storms  of  fanaticism  have  ceased  their 
howl,  we  are  the  more  called  upon  to  appreciate  our  cherished  love,  and 
to  bear  it  on  to  posterity  in  all  its  native  purity.  During  fifteen  years  have 
I  contributed  an  humble  share  to  spread  its  benign  principles  throughout 
our  happy  country, — and,  associated  for  the  most  part  with  many  distin- 
guished brethren  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Order,  have  had  many  on- 
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portunities  of  witnessing  its  trials,  difficulties,  and  struggles ;  you  may  well 
suppose,  therefore,  that  I  am  among  its  proudest  votaries,  now  that  I  have 
Uve4  tq  witness  the  crowning  triumph  which  it  has  achieved  over  every 
enemy,  and  the  bright  trophies  of  its  victories  in  the  binding  up  of  broken 
hearts  and  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Indeed,  my  dear  brothers, 
the  cause  9/  Odd-Fellowship  has  eyer  had  my  enthusiastic  devotion,  and 
nothing  in  the  history  of  my  life  has  given  me  more  real  pleasure  than  its 
glqrious  march  oyer  every  obstacle  from  the  north  to  the  south  and  from 
the  east  to  the  west  May  that  kind  Providence,  under -whose  wing  its 
fortune  has  been  so  securely  fostered,  and  to  the  exaltation  of  whose  Em- 
pire it  is  so  well  destined  largely  to  contribute,  ever  continue  its  guardian 
protection  over  its  interests  and  save  it  from  peril.  To  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ohio  a  bright  link  in  the  chain  justly  belongs — she  has  burnished  it  by 
untiring  efforts,  and  I  know  I  but  utter  the  sentiments  of  every  brother 
who  worships  at  her  altars,  when  I  proclaim  for  them  a  steady  determina- 
tion to  keep  it  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  back  their  virtue  and  fidelity.  To 
yourself  individually,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  co-operating  at  our 
last  session  in  the  labors  of  the  cause,  worthy  Grand  Master,  and  to  your 
respected  Grand  Secretary,  /the  chosen  instruments  of  your  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  office  of  transmitting  the  resolutions  in  question,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent my  thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged 
your  duty,  and  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  collectively  and  individually, 
my  sincere  gratitude  for  this  mark  of  their  confidence  and  respect. 

With  sentiments  of  affectionate  regard,  I  remain,  in  the  bonds  of  our 
cominoi)  beloved  Order, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

JAMES  L.  RIDGELY. 


Early  Reminiscences  of  Odd-Fellowship.— These  notes  are  resumed  in 
pur  present  number — their  previous  publication  has  been  arrested  by  a 
press  of  "official"  business.  The  concluding  part  of  the  history,  from 
May  1841  to  May  1842  inclusive,  embracing  matter  which  has  already 
been  over  and  again  published  in  the  form  of  correspondence  between  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  the  reports  of 
the  American  Deputies  to  England,  with  the  message  of  the  Grand  Sire 
and  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  thereon,  will  not 
again  be  inflicted  upon  our  readers  in  the  Covenant;  but  passing  over  this 
period,  the  Reminiscences,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Order 
in  England,  wirl  for  the  present  be  closed  with  this  number,  and  will  pro- 
ceed in  our  next  with  a  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Odd-rFellow- 
ship  in  the  United  States,  tracing  its  career  in  all  the  States.  At  a  future 
period  the  entire  subject  may  be  reviewed,  enlarged  and  given  to  the  Or- 
der in  the  form  of  a  detailed  history  of  our  Order  from  1809  to  the  present 
period.  Any  authentic  communications  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Order  in  the  different  States,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  will  be  of  service  in  this  compi- 
lation and  may  be  forwarded  to  us  by  mail. 


FURTHER   SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO   THE    ENGLISH    MISSION. 

Union  Lodge,  No.  T,  Richmond,  Va.       -,.-,.     $10 
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To  6.  Sec'ry  Ridgelt,  Esq.  < 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother : — 

In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  I  see  no  mention  made  of  the  fact,  of  our  high- 
ly respected  proxy  representative  having  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  session.  The  omission,  together  with 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  he  was  displaced  by  the  representative  elect,  who  did  not  contem- 
plate taking  his  seat,  but  happening  in  Baltimore  on  business  on  the  last 
day,  and  finding  brother  Leidy  had  left,  he  concluded  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials. 

Truly  your's,  &c. 

ZENAS  B.  GLAZIER,  G.  M. 

[We  owe  an  apology  to  our  respected  friend,  P.  G.  Sire  Glazier,  for  not 
having  inserted  his  note  at  an  earlier  period,  and  also  to  P.  G.  N.  B.  Lei- 
dy for  the  omission  referred  to.  It  was  one  of  those  accidental  oversights 
which  will  occur  in  the  press  and  hurry  of  business,  and  we  trust  will  be 
regarded  as  having  occurred  in  that  way  only.] 


frOME     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Virginia — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  P.  G.  Thos.  G.  Clayton,  dated 

Woodburn,  March  21,  1843. 

Again,  I  think  in  addition  to  the  Manual,  a  public  Lecturer  on  the  Or- 
der ought  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the  different  Lodges  and  deliver  lectures 
on  Odd- Fellowship — this  would  be  a  means  of  greatly  spreading  our  cause. 
Let  him  prepare  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  puplic  and  instruct  the  Lodg- 
es in  private.     This  I  throw  out  as  a  hint  for  you  to  improve  on. 


Georgia — Extract  of  a  letter  fron  brother  G.  L.  Warren,  N.  G.  of  Frank- 
lin Lodge,  No.  2,  dated  Macon,  March  10,  1843. 

Enclosed  please  receive  a  blank  Card  and  the  seal  of  Franklin  Lodge 
No.  2,  Macon,  Ga.  This  Lodge  was  instituted  on  the  $}7th  January  last 
and  we  number  at  this  time  77  members,  good  and  true.  The  Order  with 
us  has  taken  a  high  stand  in  society— our  most  worthy  and  respectable  ci- 
tizens are  becoming  members. 

Louisiana — Extract  of  a  letter  from  B.  D.  G.  Sire  A.  Mondelli,  dated 

New  Orleans,  March  8, 1843. 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  not' written  to  you  as  often  as  I  should 
do;  the  apparent  neglect  is  owing  to  business,  which  left  me  very  little 
lime  to  spare,  and  waiting  too  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  letter  a  sa- 
tisfactory item,  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Order  in  this 
district.     I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have  exerted  myself  to  re- 
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vive  the  Louisiana  Lodge,  No.  1 ,  which  was  one  of  the  Lodges  that  was 
blended  with  the  others  into  Union  Lodge,. No.  6,  in  this  city.  Several 
brothers  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  same,  made  application  to  the  6. 
Lodge  of  the  State,  and  after  the  usual  process  it  was  granted,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  said  applicants  should  pay  the  sum  of  $7  each  towards  the 
formation  of  a  contingent  fund  to  start  said  Lodge.  The  old  charter,  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Grand  Lodge  reviving  said  Lodge,  was  granted  and 
is  now  in  full  operation.  The  members  are  increasing  at  every  meeting, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  Order  in  this  State  flourishing  and  equally  as  strong 
as  any  in  this  meridian. 

Mississippi — From  Grand  Secretary  C.  C*  Delacroix,  dated  Natchez,  Fe- 
bruary 27,  1843. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  this  Grand  Lodge  during  its 
last  quarterly  meeting,  held  on  the  20th  inst. 

11  Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of  the  mis- 
sion deputed  by  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  uniformity  in  the  Work  of  our  Order  through- 
out the  globe — but  at  the  same  time  they  cannot,  without  doing  violence 
to  their  feelings,  withhold  from  P.  G.  M.  James  L.  Ridgelyand  G.  Chap. 
I.  D.  Williamson,  the  deputies  appointed  to  carry  out  the. views  of  the  R. 
W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  on  this  important  subject,  an  ex- 
pression of  their  entire  approbation  for  their  able  and  eloquent  vindication 
of  our  Order  in  the  United  States,  and  manly  resistance  of  the  unjust  and 
extraordinary  pretensions  and  assumption  of  our  brethren  in  England,  dis- 
closed in  the  correspondence  between  the  parties  as  published. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  approves  of  the  action  of  the  R.  W. 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  failure  of  the 
Missson  to  England,  and  pledges  herself  to  sustain  that*  Right  Worthy  bo- 
dy in  such  further  action  as  she  may  deem  necessary  to  adopt  in  relation 
thereto. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  above  resolutions  to  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  with  a  request  that  he  will  present  the  same 
to  that  R.  W.  Lodge  at  its  next  session." 

It  also  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  advancing  progress 
of  our  beloved  Order  in  this  State.  Since  our  last  report  to  the  R.  W.  G. 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  we  have  granted  charters  for  two  new  Lodges, 
one  at  Woodville  and  the  other  at  Jackson.  Harmony  and  good  feeling 
prevail  among  the  brothers  throughout  the  State. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  John  B.  Dicks,  dated  Natchez,  Feb.  17,  '43. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  the  introduction  of  Odd-Fellowship  into  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  (being  the  sixth  anniversary,)  was  celebrated  by  the  members 
of  Wildey  Encampment,  No.  1,  Mississippi  Lodge,  No.  1,  and  Washing* 
ion  Lodge,  No.  2-—also  in  atten4ance  some  visiting  brethren  from  distant 
parts. 

The  celebration  was  in  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall — none  but  members  of 
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the  Order  present.  The  ceremonies  of  the  evening  were — first,  an  ap- 
propriate Ode,  assisted  by  instrumental  music.  Prayer  by  the  6.  Master 
of  the  State,  brother  G.  I.  Dicks.  Ode,  composed  by  brother  J.  H.  Mc- 
Michael  of  this  city,  very  appropriate.  After  which  I  attempted  in  a  short 
Address,  to  give  the  history  of  the  Order  in  this  State,  concluding  with 
some  account  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  generally,  and  reminded  the 
brothers  of  the  beneficial  results,  to  them  individually  and  to  society  gen- 
erally, arising  from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  taught  them  as  Odd- 
Fellows,  and  the  virtuous  principles  upon  which  our  Order  is  based. 

These  principles  do  not  conflict  with  the  precepts  contained  in  the  word 
of  God ;  they  accord,  they  harmonize  with  those  moral  laws  governing  re- 
ligious and  enlightened  communities.  They  are  seen  to  mingle  and  flow 
in  mutual  strength,  forming  a  moral  impetus,  irresistible  in  its  power, 
sweeping  the  channels  of  society  of  all  impure  and  immoral  associations. 

After  the  address  P.  G.  M.  Ruffner,  in  a  very  appropriate  manner,  re- 
lated his  own  exertions  in  establishing  the  Order  in  our  State— "  he  felt 
proud  to  say,  that  the  Order  had  increased  in  strength,  both  as  regarded 
numbers  of  members,  and  the  sterling  worth  of  moral  character  attached 
to  that  number  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations." 

,  After  brother  Ruffner  concluded  his  remarks  the  ceremonies  of  the  ev- 
ening were  concluded  with  a  hymn,  and  prayer  as  before. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  to  all  present.  We  had  a  number  of  newly 
initiated  members  present,  men  too  of  the  first  respectability ;  they  were 
all  much  pleased  with  the  design  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  several  Lodges  of  this  City  have 
contributed,  under  a  special  arrangement,  to  create  an  "Orphan  Fund," 
for  the  relief  of  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  members  of  their  respective 
Lodges — 10  per  cent,  quarterly,  is  set  apart  from  the  actual  receipts  of 
the  Lodges;  which  fund  is  under  the  control  of  a  "Board  of  Manage- 
ment," five  in  number,  organized  by  electing  a  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Charitable  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Secretary, 
and  was  instructed  to  communicate  to  you  the  zeal  and  perseverance  man- 
ifested by  the  brotherhood  in  this  city  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  and  cha- 
ritable design  of  this  institution.  The  Lodges  throughout  the  State  are 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  taking  in  view  the  pecuniary  distress 
pf  our  community.  The  Grand  Master  some  ten  days  ago,  opened  Wilk- 
inson Lodge,  No.  10,  in  Woodville,  a  day's  journey  south-east  of  Nat- 
chez. From  the  location,  and  the  character  of  the  brothers  who  made  ap- 
plication for  a  charter,  Wilkinson  Lodge,  No.  10,  must  soon  become  one 
of  the  strongest  Lodges  in  the  State. 

Kentucky — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bro.  D.  P.  Watson,  dated  Nicholas- 

ville,  February  8,  1843. 
Our  Lodge  is  increasing  fast  in  numbers — since  the  commencement  of 
our  fifth  lodge  quarter  (10th  January  last)  we  have  had  ten  initiations,  of 
the  most  influential  of  our  citizens,  and  seven  more  petitions  to  act  on — 
we  now  number  over  forty  members. 

Indiana — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev*  Bro.  F.  H*  L.  Laird \  dated  Logans- 
port,  January  30,  1843. 
On  the  21st  of  November  last  G.  M.  Jamesr  W.  Hinds  and  D.  Vander- 
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belt,  D.  6.  M.,  opened  in  our  city  a  lodge  of  I.  O.  of  0.  F.  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  proposing  should  be  hailed  "Neilson  Lodge,  No.  12." — 
We  are  particular  to  admit  none  but  such  as  promise  to  become  good 
members. 

Delaware. — We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  P.  G.  Sire  Glazier,  and 
through  the  press,  that  our  Order  is  rapidly  progressing  in  this  State.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  has  reason  to  congratulate  herself  upon 
the  revival  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  that  long  neglected  jurisdiction — to  no 
one  is  she  more  indebted  for  the  present  prospects  of  the  Order  in  Dela- 
ware than  to  P.  G.  Sire  Glazier,  to  whose  industry  and  perseverance  is 
the  result  chiefly  attributable. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  the  names  of  Miss  £.  C.  Henning- 
ton,  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  T.  Barnes,  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  Delaware,  to  the  list  of  our  regular  contributors. 


The  Rainbow, — We  have  received  the  number  of  the  15th  March  of  this 
well  conducted  periodical,  but  having  failed  to  receive  the  issue  of  Febru- 
ary and  the  first  of  March,  we  beg  the  favour  of  the  publishers  to  furnish 
us  with  these  numbers.  

•Agents  for  the  Diploma. — We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  brother  Tur- 
ner, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  made  a  highly  satisfactory  response  to  our  call 
upon  this  subject.  

Our  Book. — This  number  of  our  book  has  been  vexatiously  delayed, 
awaiting  an  engraving  which  we  have  been  daily  expecting  from  New 
York.  The  necessity  of  getting  the  work  out  within  the  present  month 
has  compelled  us  to  go  to  press  without  it. 

Odd-Fellows'  Hall. — On  Saturday  evening  last,  we  visited  the  Odd-Fel- 
lows' Room  in  the  third  story  of  Temperance  Hall,  and  found  a  splendid- 
ly furnished  apartment  of  about  62  feet  long  and  29  feet  wide.  The  first 
chair  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  and  is  trimmed  and  supported  in 
a  rich  and  magnificent  manner.  Before  it  stands  four  very  beautiful  col- 
umns over  which  is  the  word  "  Friendship/ '  between  two  carved  and  gild- 
ed lambs.  The  architecture  is  of  the  pure  Doric  order,  and  presents  a 
neat  and  striking  appearance.  The  Secretary's  stand  is  on  the  left  side 
of  the  room — it  has  a  mahogany  cap  5  inches  high,  and  as  a  design  two 
gilded  pens  are  carved  in  front.  Opposite  is  the  Treasurer'*  desk,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Secretary's,  only  two  keys  are  the  design.  In  the  mid- 
dle is  the  stand  upon  which  is  laid  the  Bible — it  is  of  mahogany,  covered  on 
the  top  with  red  cloth  and  edged  with  gold  fringe — the  finest  we  ever  saw. 

The  second  chair  is  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  first,  only  it  is  not 
trimmed  so  richly.  Over  the  columns  are  the  words  "  Love  and  Truth," 
on  either  side  two  doves  with  the  olive  branch  in  their  mouth.  Two  ex- 
cellent paintings  by  Woodside  adorn  the  room.  The  floor  is  covered  by 
splendid  carpets  and  the  windows  are  curtained  very  prettily.  This  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  room  in  this  city,  and  speaks  well  for  our  worthy  me- 
chanics. The  furniture  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Luff — the  carpenter  work 
by  Mr.  Charles  Smith — the  carving  by  Mr.  Franklin  Fox,  and  the  marble 
work  by  Mr,  Nelson  Cleiand.— Delaware  Republican* 
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"  A  maid  cf  sixteen  yean,  of  twilight  even, 

Deep  act  and  dark,  and  fringed  with  pencil  dyes, 

Her  forehead  not  too  high,  where  thick  black  hair 

Conib'd  smooth  and  parted,  sbow'd  the  whiteness  there* 

Her  lips  of  changeless  carmine,  often  parted 

Willi  dimpling  smiles,  when  »wcet  sensation  started 

In  thoughts  so  pure  an  angel's  self  might  choose  them, 

Robed  hi  the  blush  that  mantled  from  her  bosom; 

Her  form  of  rounded  symmetry,  where  art 

That  makes  so  many  beauties,  bore  no  part — 

With  mind  un  tutor 'd,  yet  so  constituted, 

She  never  spake  amiss,  nor  e'er  disputed." 

•  *  •  •  • 

A  woman  now,  of  meek  and  placid  glance } 

Past,  past  the  girlish  days  of  wild  romance, 

A  woman  of  sweet  influence,  who  tbiows 

Ovei  the  darkest  scenes  "colceur  dc  rose" — 

Protects  the  orphan's  loneliness,  and  pours 

Wealth  for  the  mind,  from  out  her  own  rich  siores— 

Takes  from  the  couch  of  pain  one  half  Its  woe, 

And  points  to  heaven  amid  the  strife  below ; 

Suffers  for  all,  and  dies  at  lost  to  save 

The  homeward-bound  from  the  lone  stranger's  grave. 

O.MS. 

In  a  small  chamber  of  a  dwelling  near  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city,  lay 
i  pale,  emaciated  sufferer  whose  thoughts  weie  now  busy  with  eternity, 
25       % 
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to  which  he  was  fast  hastening,  and  anon  with  gross  earth.  A  beautiful 
girl,  who  knelt  by  his  pillow,  as  some  half-murmured  sentences  fell  on  her 
ear,  exclaimed  with  a  voice  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  "Oh!  father,  fa- 
ther,—we  cannot  remain  alone  in  this  heartless  world ;  we  must  follow  if 
you  are  to  leave  us.  Far  away  in  our  own  land  we  may  have  friends,  but 
here,  here  in  this  stranger  country,  this  new  home,  who  are  to  shield  and 
assist  the  unprotected  ?  None — none !  For  myself,  there  is  little  fear, 
but  oh !  father,  look  at  my  young  brother,  so  bright,  so  gay,  so  warm- 
hearted," she  continued,  wildly  clasping  her  hands,  and  bending  her  tear- 
ful face  so  low  to  her  parent's  that  the  warm  drops  bedewed  his  attenuat- 
ed features,  and  hung,  glistening,  on  his  hair;  "  who  is  to  guide  him  in 
duty's  path,  who  to  watch  his  growing  years,  and  (though  the  truth  is  ter- 
rible to  dream  of)  who  is  to  procure  him  bread  ?" 

11  Hush!  hush!  Liza,  dearest,  do  not  waken  him  to  the  bitter  realities 
that  press  so  heavily  on  yourself,"  returned  the  invalid,  gazing  with  in- 
tense affection  on  a  fair  boy  beside  him,  hushed  in  the  calm  peaceful  slum- 
ber that  makes  childhood  look  so  beautiful,  so  innocent  and  heaven-like; 
and  then  turning  with  an  interest  equally  as  fond  to  his  daughter,  he  re- 
sumed— "I  have  encountered  no  friends  yet  in  this  new  land,  but  then  I 
have  been  too  ill  to  seek  them,  and  as  accident  has  deprived  us  of  the  lit- 
tle wealth  hoarded  to  procure  you  a  pleasant  home  in  this  blessed  retreat 
for  the  exile,  and  health  seems  to  have  forsaken  me  forever,  it  is  necessa- 
ry, love,  for  you  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  my  couch  those  who  can  smooth 
this  pillow,  whisper  soil  music-toned  words  of  peace  to  the  failing  spirit, 
and  protect  and  cherish  my  children.  Will  you  undertake  the  perform- 
ance of  what  I  desire,  sweet  Liza?"  he  asked,  carelessly  smoothing  with 
his  wasted  and  trembling  fingers  his  daughter's  tresses. 

The  maiden  uttered  no  reply — she  imagined  him  delirious,  and  again 
the  fount  of  sorrow  overflowed,  while  she  encircled  his  neck  with  her  arm, 
and  pressed  closer  to  his  side.  Friends !  he  talk  of  friends  who  had  been 
but  a  single  season  inhaling  America's  air,  and  during  that  period  scarce 
cognizant  of  the  little  enacting  even  in  that  close  chamber  where  he  lay. 
He  talk  of  friends,  who  was  poor  and  ill,  and  from  whom  the  family  with 
whom  he  resided  had  shrunk  away,  as  from  contamination,  because  he  had 
murmured  in  his  sleep  of  sweet  mystic  relations ;  of  ties  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful that  bound  him  to  some  distant  but  cherished  objects. 

After  a  brief  indulgence  of  her  grief,  the  young  girl  arose  from  her  re- 
cumbent position,  and  putting  back  the  invalid's  hair,  bathed  his  temples, 
while  she  soothed  him  tenderly  as  a  watchful  mother  soothes  her  infant, 
for  the  thought  had  obtruded,  that  her  own  agitation  might  produce  conse- 
quences, perhaps  fatal,  to  his  enervated  frame.  The  sick  man  observed 
her  silently  for  several  minutes  and  then  again  asked,  "  Will  you  endea- 
vor to  perform  a  duty  for  your  father,  Liza,  ere  his  eyes  close  on  life  ? 
Will  you  go  out  into  the  streets  of  this  strange  city  and  seek  for  one  who 
can  comprehend  the  nature  of  this,"  he  said,  placing  a  paper  in  his  daugh- 
ter's hands,  which  he  had  more  than  once  been  attentively  regarding. — 
"You  think  me  wandering,  love — that  the  approaching  doom  shadows  my 
intellect,"  he  continued,  with  a  faint  effort  to  smile,  "  but  you  are  wrong;, 
quite  wrong.  Draw  near,  sweetest,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  a  hope  is 
mine  at  this  hour.  Do  you  remember  your  brother  Templer's  connexion 
with  a  band  of  brethren  on  whom  we  looked  suspiciously!  because  their 
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mode  of  initiation  and  some  of  their  forms  were  necessarily  concealed  from 
public  gaze — and  can  you  recall  how  we  became  acquainted  with  their 
tender  charities,  their  beautiful  virtues  and  the  injustice  of  our  suspicions,' 
when  he  lay  suffering  for  long  weeks  with  that  terrible  fever,  and  you  too 
young  to  be  his  nurse?  Do  you  mind  how  those  noble- hearted  men,  fear- 
less of  danger,  gathered  round  their  brother  and  ministered  to  his  neces- 
sities when  even  those  of  his  own  kindred  shrank  away  terrified  from  the 
pestilential  chamber;  and  how,  at  last,  after  watching  night  after  night  by 
his  side  until  life  failed,  what  a  sweet  spot  they  selected  for  his  resting 
place,  and  what  groups  of  attached  ones  followed  him,  with  slow  and  sol- 
emn steps  to  the  grave,  while  soft,  melancholy  music  floated  on  the  air  for 
his  dirge?  Do  you  remember  all  this,  love/'  asked  the  invalid,  whose 
voice  grew  faint  from  exertion. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  mind  me  well  when  dear  Templer  pressed  his  parting  kiss 
on  my  cheek,"  replied  the  girl,  "  and  bade  me  tell  Stanwood  of  his  cheer- 
ful death-bed,  and  urge  him  when  he  grew  old  enough  to  join  his  band  of 
tried  and  faithful  brothers.  I  would  we  were  among  Templer' s  woman- 
like watchers  now,  dear  father,  and  you  were  one  of  them,  we  should  not 
be  so  desolate." 

"  I  am  one  of  them,  dearest,"  said  her  father.  "  When  I  comprehend- 
ed the  motives,  the  acts,  the  hopes,  the  charities  that  linked  Templer  with 
those  God-like  men,  my  hand  met  theirs  in  a  clasp  of  love,  while  my  lips 
murmured  words  of  faith  never,  never  to  be  cancelled.  This  was  far  away 
across  the  blue  ocean,  but  their  ties  are  the  same  all  over  the  wide  world, 
and  it  is  yours  love,  now  to  endeavor  to  discover  from  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  fair  city  one  who  can  understand  and  reply  to  my  mystic 
language.  Whatever  may  be  the  standing  of  such,  my  Liza,  you  are  safe, 
for  an  Odd-Fellow's  truth  is  inviolate — an  Odd-Fellow's  protection  sacred 
as  a  kindred's." 

"You  dream,  father,"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  "our  sex  may  not  be 
taught  the  mystic  sign  of  recognition.  How  then  am  /  to  know  one  of 
those  whom  I  must  ever  love  for  lost  Templer' s  sake,  and  remember  for 
their  virtues?" 

"I  can  devise  but  one  method  to  discover  what  I  desire,  my  daughter — 
listen,  and  do  not  shrink  from  it  if  the  task  appear  somewhat  difficult," 
said  the  invalid,  to  whom  an  unnatural  strength  seemed  to  have  been 
transiently  permitted,  raising  himself  and  articulating  with  earnestness, 
"These  are  the  days  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  this,  a  land  of  free  pri* 
vileges,  but  we  have,  unfortunately,  fallen  among  those  who  look  on  all 
foreigners  with  suspicion,  and  deem  their  actions  faulty,  their  words  trea* 
son  able.  Ill  and  suffering  as  I  have  been,  (though  still  believing  health 
would  be  restored,)  I  could  not  institute  inquiries  concerning  those  whose 
assistance  is  needed,  so  you,  dearest,  as  my  only  friend,  forgetting  your 
maiden  timidity  and  bashfulness,  must  wander  out  into  the  streets  of  this 
populous  city,  accosting  those  whom  you  encounter  until  one  recognizes 
and  replies  to  this  card  on  which  is  inscribed  my  name  and  Order.  When 
such  is  found  he  will  obey  the  call  of  his  stranger  brother  as  readily  as  my 
Liza  would  fly  to  hers,  were  he  sick  or  suffering.  Nay,  do  not  weep  love ; 
the  mission  should  not  be  undertaken  with  tears  since  it  may  bring  hap- 
piness to  you  and  Stanwood,  and  protection  when  this  wasted  form  is  laid 
to  rest,"  said  the  sick  man,  and  fatigued  with  the  unusual  exertion,  h& 
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momentary  strength  vanishing,  he  lay  with  blanched  cheek,  closed  eyes 
and  scarcely  perceptible  respiration  until  again  roused  by  the  sobs  ot  his 
child. 

Liza  Wallace  had  seldom  acted  for  herself;  she  had  ever  been  a  sweet, 
petted  plaything,  docile  and  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  those  she  loved,  so 
when  she  observed  the  affliction  they  caused  her  father  the  tears  were 
speedily  dried,on  her  pale  cheeks — pale  from  sorrowful  watchings  and 
tender  anxieties,  they  were  not  always  pale,  for  never  did  sweeter,  fairer 
roses  bloom  in  southern  gardens  than  those  that  made  a  bed  on  Liza's  dim- 
pled cheeks,  rivalling  the  inner  hue  of  the  ocean's  pride,  the  boasted  and 
rich-tainted  sea-shell — and  with  her  pretty  bonnet,  partially  shading, 
though  not  concealing  her  modest  face,  she  prepared  to  undertake  the  re- 
quired mission. 

First  making  more  comfortable  the  position  of  her  father,  who  prayed 
for  her  success,  and  kissing  him  tenderly,  she  roused  her  young  brother 
from  his  happy  dreams  to  watch  by  him,  and  set  out  on  her  singular  er- 
rand. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  summer  afternoon,  and  the  sky  wore  its  loveliest 
robe  of  unspotted  azure,  while  the  atmosphere  was  rendered  pleasant  by 
t\  soft,  cool  breeze.  Long  immured  in  a  small  chamber,  too  full  of  tender 
sorrow  for  her  sick  parent  to  think  of  the  various  scenes  in  the  out-door 
world,  Liza  moved  like  a  somnambulist  and  was  many  paces  from  her 
home  (?)  ere  she  recovered  from  her  bewilderment.  When  she  awoke 
to  a  consciousness  of  what  was  enacting  around  her,  and  remembered  the 
object  of  her  errand,  she  trembled  and  felt  unequal  to  the  task.  What! 
could  she  who  had  ever  shrunk  from  strangers — she  so  bashful  and  retir- 
ing, attract  the  attention  of  passers  in  the  public  streets,  like  some  half-- 
famished  mendicant,  to  be  replied  to  perhaps  in  cold  and  insulting  lan- 
guage ?  No— rno.  Though  the  object  of  her  mission  was  simple  and  per- 
fectly understood  by  herself  she  felt,  that  situated  as  she  was  she  could 
not  make  others  understand  her.  She  gazed  with  a  terrible  sensation  of 
utter  loneliness  on  the  unfamiliar  objects  that  met  her  glance.  Men,  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  thoughts,  their  own  anticipations,  their  own  em- 
ployments, pursuits,  and  cares,  hurried  by  so  rapidly  that  she  would  have 
failed  to  attract  their  observation  had  she  essayed.  Others  looked  so 
stately,  so  proud,  so  unlike  her  bland  and  gentle  father,  and  others  again 
so  bold  and  impertinent  that  she  feared  to  explain  why  she  gazed  about 
so  wistfully  even  when  they  addressed  her,  as  several  of  them  did,  with 
''have  you  lost  your  way  young  girl?"  or,  "whom  do  you  seek  pretty 
one?"  staring  in  her  face  meantime  so  rudely  that  the  nch  color  rose  up 
to  her  white  forehead  and  tinged  even  her  fair  throat  with  a  bright  glow. 
Many  of  her  own  sex  passed  on,  but  Liza,  though  she  longed  to  whisper 
her  mission  to  them  yet  feared  to  do  so,  for  she  knew  that  many  in  her 
own  land,  where  their  numbers  were  widely  diffused,  looked  distrustfully 
on  the  secret  institution  to  which  her  father  was  attached.*     One  fair  ma- 


•  This  is  true ;  and  in  our  own  America,  known  as  the  exile's  home,  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed, Odd-Fellowship,  like  the  chamomile  flower,  was  well  trodden  upon  ere  it  increas- 
ed. Idle  and  ridiculous  absurdities  were  once  circulated  respecting  their  rites  and  rules,  and 
some  suspicious  ones  dared  to  insinuate  that  scenes  not  too  innocent,  were  enacted  within  their 
■acred  balls,  while  women  catching  at  the  frightful  supposition,  refused  to  countcnanee  them  ; 
but,  happily,  few  seruibie  persons  of  either  sex  allow  thcmselres,  these  days,  to  misjudge 
what  they  may  not  entirely  comprehend. — The  A  union. 
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temal  face  was  turned  on  the  young  stranger  as  she  moved  timidly  on- 
ward, and  won  by  her  tender  glance  she  was  about  to  address  her,  when 
she  disappeared  from  her  view.  Again  Liza  encountered  her,  but  her 
courage  failed  and  she  suffered  the  lady  to  pass  on,  while  her  features  re- 
mained impressed  on  her  memory.  At  length  the  thought  of  her  father 
so  near  to  death,  her  own  and  her  brother's  orphanage,  together  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  numberless  petty  annoyances  they  were  doomed  to 
endure  in  the  family  with  whom  they  resided,  acted  magically  in  awak- 
ening her  to  some  determination  and  energy.  She  stopped  a  moment,  in 
front  of  a  large  and  handsome  residence,  to  collect  herself,  unconscious 
that  two  boys,  who  had  followed  her  steps  for  some  time,  were  attentively 
regarding  her,  and  that  a  young  man  from  a  window  above  was  curiously 
inspecting  her  charms  as  she  stood,  her  sweet  lips  pressed  firmly  together 
with  new  and  high  resolves,  her  clear  bright  eyes  bent  modestly  down- 
ward, and  her  white  and  ungloved  hand  still  grasping  the  mystic  card,  a 
beautiful  representation  of  girlish  thoughtfulness.  She  was  roused  from 
her  meditations  by  a  voice  remarking,  "your  eyes  deceive  you  Charley 
Gibson — the  lady  may  be  sick  or  troubled,  but,  my  word  for  it,  she  has 
her  sober  reason." 

"  You  are  right  Leonard,  and  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  having  so  indis- 
creetly expressed  myself,"  returned  another  voice  that  had  evidently 
made  some  remark  to  which  the  first  speaker's  words  seemed  a  reply, 
"and  as  she  appears  to  be  a  stranger  I  will  speak  to  her.  Perhaps  these 
crowded  walks  are  new  to  her  and  she  has  lost  her  way — in  that  case  we 
can  set  her  right." 

"Thank  you,  dear  boy,"  said  our  heroine,  advancing  and  laying  her 
hand  on  the  speaker's  shoulder,  "  these  crowded  streets  are  new  to  me, 
for  I  have  not  walked  abroad  since  I  left  my  home,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  four  months  ago,  but  I  have  not  mistaken  my  way." 

Charles  Gibson,  as  his  young  companion  had  called  him,  gazed  in  Li- 
za's face  with  deep  interest  while  she  uttered  the  foregoing,  and  when  she 
added,  "my  father  is  ill,  we  are  strangers  here  and  friendless,"  he  thrust 
his  hand  with  a  quick  generous  movement  in  his  pocket,  but,  blushing, 
withdrew  it  again  saying,  "  J  cannot  give  you  the  assistance  you  may  re- 
quire, for  money  is  not  all  those  like  you  want,  but  come  home  with  me 
and  mother  with  her  kind  voice  and  soothing  words  will  make  your  very 
heart  glad — she  loves  the  stranger  and  feels  for  the  destitute." 

Liza  smiled  faintly,  while  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  sweet  matron 
whom  she  had  met,  and  whose  benignant  glance  seemed  closely  to  re- 
semble the  speaker's,  but  she  shook  her  head,  saying,  "I  cannot  accom- 
pany you  home,  but  my  heart  will  never  forget  its  debt  of  gratitude,  or 
cease  to  cherish  your  memory,  if  you  will  assist  me  in  the  performance 
of  a  mission  undertaken  for  a  dying  parent."  She  then  explained  the 
desire  of  her  father,  though  with  considerable  embarrassment,  for  Liza 
knew  but  little  of  the  land  where  she  had  nought  a  home,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, though  he  was  confident  a  few  of  his  tried  band  existed  somewhere 
in  our  Republic,  yet  was  he  ignorant  what  blessed  spot  beheld  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labor  of  love. 

Scarcely  had  Liza  unfolded  her  errand  than  all  fear  and  embarrassment 
vanished,  for  grasping  her  hand  with  genuine  warmth  the  boy  exclaimed, 
" Leonard  Moreland  would  say  'luck's  every  thing,'  or  'how  fortunate/ 
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but  /think  it  Providential,  sweet  lady,  that  you  were  directed  to  your 
humble  servant,  since  my  dear  father  numbers  one  of  the  few  you  name. 
Come,"  he  cried  delightfully,  "you  cannot  refuse  to  bear  me  company 
now  when  I  tell  you  my  mother  has  sweet  words  for  the  comfortless  and 
my  father  will  welcome  you  tenderly."  He  interpreted  the  grateful  smile 
that  lighted  up  the  girl's  face  and  was  hurrying  her  forward,  when  from 
the  door  of  the  handsome  dwelling  above  mentioned,  a  young  man  emerg- 
ed, and  descending  the  marble  steps  passed  them,  but  not  until  his  eyes 
had  drank  in  the  matchless  beauty  of  Liza's  face,  and  called  a  rich  glow 
to  neck,  cheek  and  brow  by  the  earnestness  of  its  enamored  glance. 

Reader,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight?  If  there  is,  then  it 
must  have  been  that  tender  emotion,  and  that  alone,  that  rendered  young 
Eustace  Moreland  so  taciturn  and  meditative  after  his  rencontre  with  Liza 
Wallace,  for  him  it  was  who  had  passed  her  with  that  look  of  undisguised 
admiration.  Concealed  by  the  ample  curtains  of  the  window  where  he 
was  stationed,  he  had  watched  her  thoughtful  position,  heard  the  remarks 
of  his  brother  Leonard  and  Charles  Gibson,  beheld  the  maiden's  snowy 
hand  placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  latter  while  she  confided  to  him  her 
simple  history  in  language  soft,  low  and  musical,  and  then  seizing  his  hat 
he  had  hurried  to  obtain  another  glance  of  the  only  face  he  had  ever  deem- 
ed perfect. 

Charles  Gibson  speedily  conducted  the  young  stranger  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing, and  led  her  into  the  presence  of  his  father,  encouraging  her  with  his 
cheerful  voice,  and  bidding  her  disclose  her  errand.  Liza  attempted  but 
in  vain  to  obey  her  little  guide ;  the  words  she  would  fain  have  articulat- 
ed died  away  on  her  lips,  and  all  resolution  failing,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  wept  unreservedly.  "  You  speak  to  her  mother  and 
quiet  her  fears,"  said  the  boy,  to  a  lady  who  entered  the  room,  and  he 
turned  aside  to  hide  the  sympathizing  drops  gathering  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  trembling  Liza  looked  up  as  the  lady  replied,  "I  will  Charles,"  and 
encountered  the  maternal  face  that  had  so  interested  her  in  the  street, 
the  matron  whom  she  had  felt  tempted  to  address.  Assured  by  such  gen*- 
tie  presence,  her  fears  dissipated,  language  came  fluently,  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes sufficed  to  acquaint  the  Odd-Fellow's  wife  with  her  little  history. 
"  How  that  they  had  left  the  old  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  new — that 
in  removing  from  the  ship  in  which  they  had  voyaged,  a  trunk  containing 
nearly  all  of  their  wealth  was  misplaced  or  stolen ;  that  her  father  being 
too  ill  to  investigate  the  affair  it  could  rtot  be  recovered.  How  that  they 
had  sought  a  transient  home  in  a  small  dwelling  on  the  suburbs,  homing 
the  air,  less  confined  and  heated  than  in  the  midst  of  the  populous  city, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  invalid,  but  that  he  grew  hourly  worse,  and 
now  that  he  was  near  to  death,  he  had  commissioned  her  to  bring  to  his 
couch  those  the  card  she  bore  named." 

Mr.  Gibson  was  a  noble-hearted  man,  just  such  an  one  as  the  "  Bard  of 
Avon"  thus  describes: 

"  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  arc  oracles ; 
Mis  love  sincere,  hisi  thoughts  immaculate. 
His  tears  pure  messenger*  sent  from  the  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  and  enith." 

Need  we  explain  the  result  of  our  heroine's  application  to  such  an  Odd* 
Fellow?    No,  for  her  after  life  will  show,  and  that, 
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*•  The  benefit*  he  sowed  in  her,  met  not 
Unthankful  ground." 

The  brilliant  orb  of  day  had  disappeared,  leaving  as  a  memento  of  his 
visit  a  few  soft  beams  on  the  spots  he  had  last  kissed,  when  Liza  Wallace 
knelt  again  by  her  father's  pillow.  Within  the  past  hour  several  manly 
forms  had  moved  with  quiet  step  about  the  chamber  of  disease,  and  voic- 
es modulated  to  tenderest  cadences,  had  fallen  on  the  ear  of  the  sufferer, 
conveying  peace  for  the  present  and  calming  all  apprehension  for  the  fu- 
ture; while,  as  if  the  scene  had  lacked  something  without  her  holy  pre- 
sence, a  mild-eyed  woman  had  lingered  among  them,  now  performing 
gentle  offices  for  the  invalid,  and  now  soothing  the  stricken  mourners — 
the  Odd-Fellow's  children.  The  father  and  daughter  were  alone  with 
each  other  a  brief  while,  and  the  latter  said,  raising  her  head  from  the  bo- 
som that  was  soon  to  cease  its  pulsation,  and  speaking  earnestly,  "  I  know 
now  dear  father  that  I  must  yield  you  up,  and  I  have  stilled  all  selfish 
murmurings,  though  not  without  long  and  severe  struggles.  My  whole 
thoughts  are  with  you  still,  and  must  be  until  I  behold  you  no  longer,  but 
after  that  time  I  will  live  for  those  who  have  taken  away  half  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  hour,  and  whatever  hopes  or  wishes  I  may  have,  they  shall  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  gratitude." 

"  felessings  on  thee,  dearest,  for  such  words,"  said  Wallace,  faintly, 
"may  they  be  kept  unbroken,  and  may  Stan  wood  too,  remember  how 
much  is  due  those  who,  bound  by  no  kindred  tie,  have  yet  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land."  The  maiden  waited 
for  him  to  continue  but  he  never  spoke  again.  A  tender  glance,  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  now  and  then  a  placid  smile  were  the  only 
evidences  of  his  consciousness. 

"  Oh !  God, it  Is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  whig 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood,1' 

Says  the  poet,  but  the  scene  is  robbed  of  half  its  gloom,  when  the  heart 
from  which  life  is  ebbing  is  at  peace  with  earth  and  gladly  anticipating 
heaven — when  the  hand  of  friendship  removes  the  death-dews  from  the 
brow,  while  lips  trembling  with  tenderness  whisper  words  of  hopeful  im- 
port to  the  dying,  and  sweet  promises  to  those  who  weep. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  Liza  beheld  at  midnight  in  her  father's  cham- 
ber; she  who  but  a  few  hours  since  deemed  herself  desolate,  now  listen- 
ed to  the  language  of  pure  affection  and  truth.  The  last  sigh  was  uttered, 
a  beautiful  tranquillity  stole  over  the  attenuated  features  of  Wallace,  the 
limbs  grew  chill  and  motionless,  and  his  children  were  orphans.  Soon 
they  wrapped  him  in  his  snowy  vesture,  the  last  robes  poor  humanity  is 
doomed  to  wear;  the  funeral  train  glided  slowly  and  mournfully  to  the 
place  where  numbers  sleep  "  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,"  and  the 
clods  of  the  valley  shut  out  all  but  his  remembrance. 

Availing  ourself  of  the  liberty  allowed  the  chroniclers  of  events  like 
these,  we  pass  over  some  years  and  again  bring  before  the  reader  our  he- 
roine, the  Odd-Fellow's  daughter.  The  benevolent  Order  to  which  Mr. 
Gibson  was  attached  was  few  in  number  at  the  commencement  of  our  sto- 
ry, (so  few  that  with  many  its  existence  was  a  matter  of  doubt,)  and  per- 
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secution  and  difficulties  followed  them  as  they  did  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  but 
one  and  another  were  added  to  them  in  spite  of  threats  and  ridicule,  in- 
vectives and  suspicions,  until  they  rapidly  increased,  and  ere  Liza  had 
been  three  years  an  orphan  many  a  strong  arm  and  generous  heart  would 
have  striven  hard  and  suffered  much  for  their  brother's  children.  But 
Mr.  Gibson,  whose  circumstances  were  prosperous,  deemed  the  task  a 
sweet  one  wholly  to  provide  for  those  so  singularly  committed  to  his  charge 
without  encumbering  the  oppressed  but  willing  brethren. 

Liza  Wallace,  though  neglected,  possessed  superior  talents,  and  these 
under  the  instruction  of  efficient  teachers  were  rapidly  developed.  The 
remembrance  of  her  own  vast  debt  of  gratitude,  and  her  father's  death- 
bed, together  with  the  vow  breathed  beside  it,  to  forget  self  and  live  for 
others,  stimulated  her,  and  she  acquired  more  thorough  and  practical  in- 
formation in  a  brief  period  than  many  have  accomplished  in  a  life-time. 
Nothing  could  tempt  her  to  withdraw  from,  or  abbreviate  these  studies, 
not  even  the  persuasions  of  Eustace  Moreland  who,  haunted  continually 
by  the  sweet  face  and  melting  tones  of  the  young  stranger  he  had  seen 
on  the  afternoon  of  her  mission,  sought  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
her.  The  fairest  and  noblest  maiden  in  his  native  city  would  not  have 
scorned  an  alliance  with  one  so  richly  gifted  as  Eustace  Moreland,  yet 
he,  descending  from  his  lofty  station,  contemning  the  will  of  his  proud 
family,  sought  with  true  nobleness  of  soul  to  level  all  distinctions  and  wed 
her  whose  only  dower  was  innocence  and  beauty.  But  Liza  seemed  to 
have  no  place  in  her  heart  for  a  warmer  sentiment  than  gratitude,  save 
love  for  such  as  were,  like  herself,  orphans.  The  young  man  waited  pa- 
tiently while  "hope  and  fear  alternate  swayed  his  breast, "  until  Liza's 
school-days,  as  he  called  them,  were  ended,  and  then  offered  her  a  hus- 
band's protection  for  herself  and  a  brother's  for  Stanwood,  but  her  answer 
was  a  refusal. 

14  You  are  welcome  to  my  friendship,"  she  said,  "but  I  shall  never  mar- 
ry, for  in  the  hour  my  father  died  I  vowed  to  live  for  others,  to  endeavor 
to  resemble  those  who  rendered  his  departure  tranquil,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it.  I  have  been  eating  the  bread  of  charity  thus  long  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  dispense  charity  to  others,  to  instruct  and  assist  the  unpro- 
tected orphan,  to  watch  by  the  couch  of  sickness  and  death,  and  though 
my  sex  forbids  an  association  with  them,  to  be  in  gentle  deeds  an  Odd- 
Fellow." 

Moreland  smiled  and  answered:  "You  do  not  intend  me  to  understand 
this  freak  as  unchangeable,  Liza?  You  are  not  in  reality  going  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  thus  because  a  few  benevolent  men  wTith  a  tenderness  due 
man  from  his  fellow,  watched  and  aided  a  suffering  brother  and  protected 
his  children?" 

"And  do  you  call  kind  words  and  gentle  offices  nothing — do  you  con- 
sider such  deep,  tender  interest,  such  watchful  attention  to  portionless 
strangers  no  more  than  a  right — and  in  such  a  world  as  this  ?  Then  you 
are  wrong,"  said  Liza.  "  It  may  be  that  I  am  not  formed  for  such  love  as 
you  ask,"  she  continued;  "it  may  be  that  others  beside  yourself  will 
deem  me  singular  in  choosing  to  remain  unmarried,  but  my  heart  assures 
me  the  title  of '  Sister  of  Charity*  will  be  as  dear  to  we  as  that  of  wife, 
and, 

1  Thou  wilt  I  trust  find  other  hearts  to  bless, 
And  other  vcrduot  iiiou  in  life's  dull  waile ; 
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And  if  ray  yean  roll  on  in  loneliness, 
Still  must  I  tarry  where  my  lot  i*  cast, 
A. martyr-task  perchance-r-but  not  the  less 
tVilt  I  fulfil  it—' »» 

No  persuasion  could  induce  the  *vVeet  enthusiast  to  alter  her  deterraU 
nation,  and  after  repeated  but  fruitless  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  what 
be  termed  a  bit  of  romance,  after  two  years  unwearied  devotion,  Eustace 
Moreland  left  the  side  of  his  first  love ;  and  when  he  deemed  the  fond  at- 
tachment had  given  place  to  a  less  warm  sentiment;  when  he  thought 
time  and  absence  had  nearly  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  beautiful 
and  vain  dream,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  kindred,  (who,  chafed  and  fret- 
ted at  the  idea  of  the  heir  of  a  noble  house  remaining  a  confirmed  bache* 
tor,)  he  won  a  bride,  whose  extended  line  of  titled  ancestry  was  the  theme 
Of  many  a  tongue.  She  was  fair  and  gentle,  but  Eustace  gave  her  only 
divided  affections — the  freshness  of  his  heart,  the  lovely  and  soft  emana- 
tions of  a  first  passion  had  been  wrecked,  wasted ;  and  although  he  thought 
the  past  could  be  recalled  calmly  when  he  laid  his  fortune  and  honors  at 
the  lady's  feet,  yet  at  the  altar  a  vision  rose  up  before  him,  glorious  in 
matchless  beauty,  and  he  felt  that  his  wedded  life  could  not  afford  him 
perfect  bliss. 

How  pure  and  holy,  and  how  "  Unmixed  with  grosser  matter"  must  be 
the  first  deep  attachment  of  a  true  and  noble  heart.  Sweetly  has  onej 
whose  lyre  has  oft  discoursed  of  her  own  outraged  affections  and  blighted 
hopes,  sung, 

u  Oh !  love— lore  well,  but  only  onttt  lbr  never  shall  the  dream 
pf  hopeful  youth  retain  again  on  Ufa's  dark  rotting  stream ; 
No  love  can  match  the  early  one  which  young  affection  nnra'd—- 
Oh !  no—the  one  yon  love  the  best*  is  she  you  lovM  the  fink 

,♦         ;«■  »  •  e  •  e 

Perchance  some  faithful  one  is  frond  when  love's  romance  is  o'er, 
With  her  you  safe  through  storms  may  glide,  to  reach  life's  faithful  shore  % 
But  all  too  cold  and  real  now  you  deem  your  home  of  rest, 
And  you  sigh  for  her  you  loved  tbefint— for  her  you  loved  the  bed.*1 

But  what  of  Liza  Wallace— was  she  right  in  supposing  her  future  Would 
be  bright  and  happy— did  no  regrets  follow  as  years  flelv  on  ?  None—' 
none.  She  became  the  orphan's  instructress  as  well  as  friend — she  ex- 
erted her  talents,  sacrificed  her  youth  and  its  dreams  in  a  glorious  cause—* 
the  cause  of  benevolence ;  and  blessed  rewards  it  yielded  her*  In  the 
abodes  of  penury,  aye,  of  pollution,  she  hesitated  not  to  intrude  herself, 
for  comfort  and  virtue  speedily  replaced  them ;  while  to  the  diseased  and 
suffering,  if  she  brought  not  Hygeia's  smiles,  she  alleviated  pain  and 
whispered  hope.  We  have  heard  of  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  but  many  have 
become  such  after  early  visions  were  dissolved,  or  other  anticipations  de* 
stroyed — perchance  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  some  religious  socie* 
ty — few  have  chosen  the  angel-like  office  in  the  very  flush  of  girlhood  as 
did  the  Odd-Fellow's  daughter ;  few  for  the  one  desire,  the  one  hope,  that 
of  benefiting  mankind,  were  they  Christians,  Jews,  Mahomedans  or  Hea- 
then, have  cast  aside  all  that  earth  esteems,  and  woman  holds  dear!  as 
Me  did.  'Twere  needless  to  recount  the  tender  and  beautiful  mioiaira- 
26 
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tions  during  long-  years,  so,  merely  informing  the  reader  that  they  were 
tireless,  we  pass  to  the  last  scene  of  our  story. 

Stan  wood  Wallace  attained  manhood—- such  manhood  as  one  delights 
to  behold,  full  of  honor  and  wisdom.  Success  crowned  his  efforts  in  the 
world,  and  wealth  and  exalted  station  became  his  who  commenced  life 
with  scarcely  a  competence.  He  married  in  and  became  a  resident  of  a 
southern  city,  and  in  his  family  the  self-devoted  Liza  was  an  object  of  the 
tenderest  regard,  while  in  every  street,  in  every  house  her  presence  was 
familiar,  her  influence  recognized  when  pestilence  and  death,  (too  often 
known  in  southern  climates,)  made  hearts  sick  and  hopes  wither. 
.  Once,  itear  midnight,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  she  went  to  watch 
by  a  sick  man.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  though  he  needed  careful  attend- 
ants, (tie  was  an  Odd-Fellow,)  Liza  remembered  how,  like  sunbeams  on 
a  darkened  scene,  a  woman's  voice  and  a  woman's  cheerful  smile  had  ap- 
peared in  her  father's  death-hour,  and  releasing  those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  pass  the  night  by  the  stranger's  pillow,  she  took  her  station 
there  to  watch  alone.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot ;  the  very  respira- 
tion was  painfully  impeded,  and  the  doors  of  the  several  apartments  near 
were  left  unclosed,  together  with  one  opening  on  the  street,  to  admit,  if 
possible,  a  tolerable  circulation  of  air.  Several  times  a  voice,  as  of  other 
days,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  night,  but  occupied  with  her  duties,  Liza 
knew  not  that  it*  possessor  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Her  patient 
slumbered  awhile,  and  snatching  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  con- 
fined atmosphere,  she  rose  and  stepped  out  into  a  balcony  that  surround- 
ed the  building,  which  was  a  hotel.  As  she  did  so,  a  gentleman  leaning 
over  the  railing,  changed  his  attitude  and  disclosed  the  countenance  of 
Eustace  Moreland.  From  the  hour  of  their  parting  she  had  never  beheld 
him,  but  men  change  less  easily  than  women,  and  she  recognized  him  im- 
mediately, while  her  matronly  attire,  close  cap,  and  snowy  handkerchief 
completely  baffled  his  scrutiny*  Unwilling  to  obtrude r  she  attempted  to 
return  to  the  sick  chamber  without  disclosing  herself,  when  a  question 
from  the  gentleman  arrested  her  attention  and  called  for  an  answer.  It 
was  a  question  of  trivial  import,  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  asked  in  a 
careless,  unconcerned  tone,  but  the  reply  seemed  singularly  magical ;  the 
gentleman  recognizing  by  the  voice,  so  little  changed r  the  unforgotten 
speaker.  He  advanced,  extended  his  hand  and  said,  "so  you  never  re- 
voked the  vow,  Liza — and  have  you  not  labored  in  vain  ?rr 

"In  vain!  Ah!  Mr.  Moreland,  I  only  wish  others  of  my  sex  would 
be  convinced  happiness  does  not  consist  altogether  in  a  union  with  yours," 
she  replied.  **  Had  I  married  it  is  probable  there  would  have  been  su£ 
ficicnt  care  found  within  my  own  home,  without  occupying"  myself  with 
others,  but  as  it  is  1  can  perform  much  that  would  have,  otherwise,  re  • 
mained  undone." 

"Well,  I  will  not  contradict  you,  or  stay  to  argue  the  case,  but  now 
"that  you  have  given  your  youth  to  charity  will  you  not  permit  me  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  your  future  years  ?  I  am  again  free  to  proffer  you  the 
protection  and  wealth  you  once  refused,"  said  Moreland,  in  whom  the 
womanly  dignity  of  Liza  awakened  nearly  as  lively  an  interest  as  her  girl- 
ish loveliness  had  done. 

"Proffer  them  to  the  acceptance  of  one  who  can  appreciate  them,  Mr, 
Moreland/'  she  replied*    "  For  me — I  have  other  views — my  lot  is  cast, 
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farewell !"  She  extended  her  hand — the  same  diminutive  hand  he  had 
seen  laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  Charles  Gibson,  when  its  owner's  charms 
were  such  as  described  in  the  quotation  at  the  opening  of  this  sketch. — 
It  might  have  been  less  dimpled,  less  smooth  and  snowy  at  the  present 
moment,  but  Eustace  would  have  given  much  to  have  felt  its  small  fingers 
pressing  his  brow  even  while  she  spoke,  for  he  had  wandered  from  his 
chamber,  seeking  the  night  air,  because  that  brow  was  hot  and  feverish — 
and  vet  he  took  it  not. 

"  I  will  not  utter  that  sad  word,  until  I  make  one  more  effort  to  move 
you,"  he  said,  "I  am  but  passing  through  this  city  on  my  way  to  the 
north,  having  resigned  a  situation  that  called  for  my  presence  in  the  Tex- 
ian  Republic,  but  I  will  remain  weeks,  months,  aye  years,  if  you  can  give 
me  hope." 

11 1  dare  not  promise  what  I  can  never  perform,"  Liza  replied,  and  again 
offered  her  hand  as  she  turned  to  depart.  This  time  it  was  received, 
pressed  warmly,  and  relinquished — forever. 

The  next  night,  and  many  succeeding  ones  saw  Liza  a  watcher  by 
Moreland,  who  lay  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  never  was  sufferer  more 
sweetly  and  patiently  tended.  She  bathed  his  burning  temples,  cooled 
his  parched  lips,  nor  slept  until  the  crisis  was  safely  passed,  while  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  presence.  When  health  and  consciousness  returned,  and 
the  languor  incident  to  disease  in  some  measure  removed,  he  was  visited 
by  Stanwood  Wallace,  who,  in  reply  to  his  enquiry,  informed  him  that 
his  angel  sister  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  contagion  imbibed  from  him. 
Moreland  uttered  no  word,  but  he  thought  it  might  have  been  otherwise 
had  she  been  his  wife,  but  scarcely  did  the  idea  intrude  ere  another  fol- 
lowed— he  might  have  found  "a  stranger's  grave"  had  his  desires  been 
accomplished,  for  as  his  wife  she  would  have  been  distant  from  the  scene 
of  pestilence  and  terror. 

A  beautiful  monument,  surrounded  by  well  selected  and  appropriately 
emblematical  trees,  flowers,  and  rich  plants,  rises  in  snowy  grandeur  above 
the  remains  of  the  departed  Liza.  It  was  erected  by  Eustace  Moreland, 
now  a  prominent  member  of  the  brotherhood  of ,  who,  having  form- 
ed no  second  connexion,  experiences  a  sad  yet  pleasant  satisfaction  in 
visiting  the  spot  his  wealth  and  taste  has  embellished,  and  recalling  the 
innumerable  virtues  of  her  who  slumbers  peacefully  there,  far,  far  away 
from  the  land  of  her  birth. 

JUtfawre,  Md.9JtprillfUk}  1843. 
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MAN!      WHATISHE? 

WHAT  HIS  DESTINY?    WHAT  THE  END  OF  HIS  CREATION? 
BEING  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE;  APPROACH  OF  A  NEW  YEAR. 


A    POEM, 
st  i  no*  as  n-RiNditp ,.  *..   c.  p.  or  mobile, 


Religion !  Providence  !  an  after  state ! 

Here  U  firm  footing,  here  is  solid  rook: 

This  can  support  us;  all  is  sea  besides; 

Sinks  under  us !  bestorms  and  then  devours. 

His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 

And  bids  earth  roll;  nor  feeis  her  idle  whirl.—  Young, 

How.  oft  around  the  brow  of  the  young  year 
Poets  have  twined  their  garlands— with  sweet  song 
Proclaimed  the  coming  blossoms  of  the  spring*— 
And  Summer's  fruits  and  Autum's  harvests  praised. 

Sage  moralists  and  grave  divines  have  (aught 
(Shaking  their  heads  protentous)     "Life  is  brief 
And  death  terrific' '    Yet  themselves  hav e  lived 
At  -though  eternal  were  their  station  here— 
And  death  an  idle,  unappalling  dream, 
Of  which  they  reck'd  not.    Solemn  mockery! 
To  descant  on  the  solemn  lapse  of  time; 
To  preach  of  years  that,  like  the  rolling  floods, 
Follow  on  years,  till  in  the  boundless  deep, 
Eternal,  they  are  buried:— yet  to  reap 
No  harvest — draw  no  moral  from  the  tale! 

Tis  therefore—  wielded  by  such  hands— the  dart 
Of  truth  foils  powerless,  and  the  unthinking  run 
Unchecked  their  mad  career; — till  feeble  age 
Eats  up  the  vigour  of  licentious  youth, 
Like  the  lean  kine,  which,  in  proud  Pharaoh's  dream, 
Consumed  the  strong  ones.    Yet  'tis  true  not  less 
That  life  is  brief— and  death  terrific  too. 
True — time  flows  on,  and  to  the  boundless  deep, 
Eternal !  it  will  waft  us.    Let  us  pause — 
And  trim  the  vessel  for  so  long  a  course; 
And  call  our  prudence  and  our  courage  up, 
To  aid  us  on  the  voyage.    I  confess — 
Weakness  it  may  be — but  I  still  confess 
Myself  amongst  the  number  who  prefer 
To  sail  by  chart  and  compass: — who  much  wish, 
By  observation  of  the  lights  of  heaven* 
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To  guide  their  course  on  earth: — and  in  the  night — 

Tempestuous  oft,  and  peril  fraught — of  life 

To  mark  Religion's  fixed  and  guiding  star. 

Religion!  Piety!  names  much  abused 

And  little  understood  by  worldly  men 

Professing  each.    Religion!  Piety! 

To  worship  God  and  love  him — if  to  man 

Love  be  permitted: — these  are  glorious  theme*— 

For  meditation  fit;— and  to  be  sung 

With  loveliness  and  caution.    They  reveal 

Man's  best  possession,  and  his  highest  good:— 

They  raise  his  nature— dignify  his  hopes 

And  stamp  his  Maker's  image  on  bis  mind. 

Mistaken  oft  (their  masks  or  counterfeits) 
Lo!  superstition  and  fanatic  zeal 
Frown  o'er  the  earth,  and  make  a  wilderness 
Where  nature  meant  a  garden.    These  degrade 
Man  and  his  nature ;— these  pervert  the  will 
Benign  of  (Sod: — they  villify  bis  works, 
And  cast  sad  odium  o'er  his  gracious  word. 

"How  rotten — how  corrupt  the  human  heart! 
How  desperately  wicked !    Not  one  thought 
Attuned  to  virtue; — not  a  single  act 
But,  marked  by  dire  depravity,  proclaims 
His  fallen  being  and.degraded  state. 
Not  his  a  partial  sickness:— not  the  blight 
Which  shakes  the  bloom,  but  rotten  at  the  root 

He  grows: — of  flower  and  fruit  devoid;— of  good 

Incapable  by  nature.    Child  of  wrath— 

And  worthy  to  become  so !    Downward  prone 

The  reptile  licks  the  dust — nor  dares  to  raise 

His  breath  towards  incensed — indignant  Heaven, 

His  all  of  virtue  worthless;— each  bright  act 

Of  seeming  good — hypocrisy  and  guile." 
Sucti — and  so  hideous — and  more  fearful  still 

(Till  we  expect  abhorring  earth  will  gape 

And  whelm  the  monster  to  her  dark  abyss,) 

Is  man —  his  Maker's  image !  as  pourtrayed 

In  pulpits — when  in  sable  garb,  the  priest 

Deals  forth  anathemas; — and  echo's  loud 

Threats  of  damnation  in  despairing  ears. 
*  "Pastor  and  people — each,"  he  says  "are  vile." 

Who  doubts  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  man? 

If  they  be  worthless,  let  us  mark  them  then: 

If  vile,  let  us  avoid  them.    They  best  know 

The  plague-spots  on  their  hearts.    If  hypocrites, 

Let  us  beware  that  toe  be  not  deceived. 

But  'tis  a  libel  on  the  name  of  God — 
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Rank  blasphemy— to  say  that  man  was  made 

Incapable  of  virtue; — that  his  heart 

Cannot  conceive,  or  his  hand  execute 

One  thought  or  deed  aright.    Was  ii  a  dream,  ' 

Amid  the  stragglings  of  my  erring  youth, 

When  o'er  the  clouds  of  passion,  reason  rose, 

The  mind's  bright  day-dawn !  gilding  all  the  scene, 

And  lighting  on  to  virtue  ?    Passion  tossed, 

With  care— with  crime  oppressed,  still  Truth  is  dear. 

Yes!    Man  may  wander  in  the  paths  of  vice 

An  exile — and  an  alien — and  a  slave; 

But  virtue  is  his  Home!    It  is  the  hearth 

Paternal,  where  the  heart  and  its  desires 

Will  linger.    Tie  that  favored,  cherished  spot, 

Which,  absent,  we  deplore— and,  present,  love! 

Why  starts  the  tear  at  the  sad  tale  of  woe? 
Compassion  calls  on  man  to  aid  his  kind. 
Tis  called  humanity: — it  takes  our  name, 
And  marks  our  nature.    Wherefore  throbs  the  pulse, 
Indignant!  when  the  tyrants  galling  chain 
Entwines  his  virtue?  or  the  bigot's  fires 
Pre-figurehell— himself  the  torturing  fiend — 
But  that  a  love  of  truth  and  justice  reigns, 
Which  flames  or  fetters  cannot  burn  or  bind? 
Why  in  the  historic  page,  repeated  oft, 
And  with  applause  repeated,  stands  each  deed, 
Heroic  or  sublime?    Why  noted  strong 
With  execration  every  deed  of  shame — 
But  that  within  their  hearts— deep  in  their  hearts — 
All  men  alike  applaud  the  good,  and  all, 
Though  self-condemned— condemn  the  evil! 

Art  thou  unmoved  ?    By  nature  sore  depraved, 
Doth  no  enthusiastic  glow  arise 
At  acts  like  these?    Is  there  no  string  within 
To  vibrate  in  accordance  with  such  tones? 
No  busy  thought  that  whispers  to  the  heart — 
(,I  too  am  man,  and  not  incapable 
Of  lofty  thoughts — and  actions  great  ami  good?" 

If  such  thou  art — there  u  a  theme  that  speaks — 
Though  little  heeded — volumes  to  the  heart 
Attuned  to  truth.    There  breathed  a  man  who  fell— 
Than  patriots  nobler—  to  preserve  mankind! 
A  man — above  all  Greek  or  Roman  lore — 
Yet  little  sung  by  bards,  and  falsely  scanned 
By  friends  who  misconceive— and  foes  who  hate 
What  either  knows  not  of.    A  man  whose  life 
Was  virtue's  pattern;- whose  exalted  sense, 
To  pride  impervious,  pierced  through  error's  maze; 
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Who  thought — and  spoke — and  felt — and  loved  the  truth* 
What  laurel*  decked  his  brow?    A  wreath  of  thorns. 
What  was  his  fate?    How  walked  he,  and  how  fell? 
A  lowly  life — and  an  untimely  end. 
By  priests  and  hypocrites  (the  rabbPe  named, 
The  reverend  of  their  day)  to  death  pursued, 
He  died  a  martyr  in  a  glorious  cause — 
Meet  emblem  of  its  nature  and  its  fate, 
By'greatness  and  hyprocrisy  abhorred. 
He  died  a  martyr!    Death,  with  pangs  for  all, 
For  him  had  tortures  all  must  not  endure: 
Stripes  and  the  cross — rude  insults,  than  the  gall 
He  drank,  more  bitter.    And  his  parting  prayer- 
Was  it  for  vengence?    For  himself?    His  friends?  ' 
No!  his  oppressors.    They  who  sought  bis  life — 
Who  madly  nailed  him  to  the  hated  tree. 
And  scoffed  him  there:  for  these  he  prayed,  and  cried 
"Forgive  them,  Father!  for  they  know  not  what 
They  do— unthinking."    Thus  A  MAN  hath  prayed— 
Our  pattern  and  example !    Say  not  then 
That  man  is  rile  and  rotten  at  the  core— 
His  nature  fallen  and  his  state  corrupt. 

Reverse  the  picture.    Rather  cultivate 
The  seeds  of  good  within  him.    Fan  to  flame 
The  embers,  deadened  oft,  yet  warm  within. 
Of  heaven-sent  truth.    Arouse  him  from  the  trance, 
Delusive  and  enervating  of  sense. 
Urge  him  to  speed — and  thunder  in  his  ear 
The  danger  and  the  madness  of  delay. 
Cloth  him  in  armour,— gird  him  round  with  truth; 
M  ith  righteousness  his  breast-plate; — for  his  shield 
Humility  and  confidence  in  God. 
Deliverance  his  helmet; — and  his  sword — 
The  swift  and  soul  convincing  vrord  of  life. 
Then  leave  him  to  his  warfare— with  the  world, 
And  the  world's  greatness;— with  (more  potent  foes!) 
Himself— hit  pauiont!  he  shall  conquer  all, 
And  rise  triumphant  from  the  arduous  strife, 
Quenching  the  fiery  darts  of  evil  men, 
And  ruling  firm  the  empire  of  his  mind. 
The  peaceful  sit  him  down  in  that  great  day, 
When  his  Creator's  glorious  kingdom  comes, 
And  earth  and  all  its  phantoms  fade  away! 

Beside  the  hearth  the  heathen  placed  bis  gods 
Domestic :  there  they  ruled  the  homely  scene, 
Shedding  their  influence;  baneful  oft  and  fierce;— 
Licentious — wrathful— source  of  varied  crimes— 
For  man  affects  the  attributes  of  heaven. 
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And  i$t  whet  he  believes  bis  God  to  be. 
So  pagan  ruffians,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
Light  persecution's  torch;— So  Calvin  taught 
A  wrathful  God; — then  steeped  his  hand  in  blood— 
A  cruel  faith — in  works  befitting  proved! 

The  christian  worships  too  beside  his  hearth— 
A  reasonable  service ; — there  he  seeks, 
With  humble  imitation,  to  observe 
His  attributes  who  made  him— and  combines 
The  duties  with  the  happiness  of  life: 
Rears  a  bless'd  altar:  sacrifices  there 
True  offerings — in  that  holiest  temple— Home! 

There  is  a  sacred  influence  in  the  name  of  home/ 
A  talismanic  virtue — that  calls  up 
Sweet  thoughts — and  images  of  peace  and  joy. 
Home,  that  safe  shelter  from  a  world  of  cares! 
That  peaceful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life! 
The  gourd  within  whose  shadow  Nature  spreads 
Her  freshest  verdure,  sheds  her  sweetest  bloom > 
Where  all  the  best  affections  of  the  heart 
Spring  up  and  flourish.    That  enchanted  ring- 
To  vulgar  sight  invisible — where  dance 
The  fairy  forms  of  Pleasure —truest  called— 
Pure  innocence  and  faithfulness  unchanged; 
Affection,  with  her  train  of  infant  loves; 
Whilst  Piety,  on  virtue's  lap  reclined, 
Smiles  o'er  the  scene; — these  cheerful  revel  there 
'Mid  the  mild  moon-beams,  of  domestic  joy. 

How  good — how  noble — how  revered — how  great 
The  man— not  flying  from  the  cares  of  life, 
But  filling  all  its  duties— who  sits  down 
(Firmly  resolved,  yet  patiently  resigned) 
At  home,  and  calls  it  peace; — who  looks  around 
And  his  eye  dwells  on  other  eyes  that  speak 
Mutual,  with  him,  esteem— affection— love — • 
Connubial  love — the  truest — chastest — best? 
Who  folds  to  a  fond  bosom  (firm  though  fond) 
The  children  of  his  heart,  by  him  upreared 
In  paths  of  truth  :  or  views  his  younger  race, 
As  yet  unformed,  but  bursting  into  life 
(Buds  on  the  grate  whener  of  eternity) 
And,  in  their  infant  gambols,  tastes  a  bliss, 
Purer  than  passion's  wildest  votaries  know. ' 
Friendship  for  him  has  charms — that  sacred  bond 
That  much  abused  and  much  neglected  name, 
Among  the  highest  virtues  of  our  kind; 
And  piety  not  less; — the  love  of  God 
Whose  fruit  is  love,  benevolence  to-sJl, 
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Not  a  state  pageant;  not  obtiuded  alma 
At  sound  of  trumpet  flung  to  fawning  crowds— 
Bestowed  and  ta'en  'mid  all  the  pomp  of  praise- 
But  that  sweet  music  of  the  mind  which  meets 
And  vibrates  at  each  sound  of  other's  woe. 
Which,  struck  by  bounties  of  indulgent  heaven, 
Breaks  joyous,  like  the  Theban  lyre,  that  played 
To  each  arising  son-beam.    PIETY 
Hath  pleasures  which  the  bigot  dreams  not  of. 
The  Christian  tastes  them  at  the  well  of  life. 
And  finds  his  pastures  watered  by  the  stream* 

Society  to  such  a  mind  has  charms 
And  solitude  a  use— which  prouder  men 
See  not  or  pass  regardless  and  unclaimed. 
Truth  has  to  such  a  heart  a  higher  worth, 
Knowledge  a  nobler  aim,  and  science  comes 
Hallowed  and  sanctified  to  its  true  end— 
HIS  p&Aisx — the  architect^- who  framed  the  skit 
Whose  mind  creates— -upholds  and  governs  all; — 
Whose  plans  to  guess  men  deem  philosophy — 
Well  pleased  to  seek— and  best  employed  to  praise 

When  prophets  saw  or  poets  feigned  a  fall, 
Twas  of  an  Angel  from  the  throne  of  heaven 
Recoiling  headlong  down.    So  deep,  so  low. 
So  abject,  so  despised,  so  base  bis  fall— 
The  Apostates— who  from  Truth's  high  summit  hurled, 
Sinks  midst  the  clouds  of  anger  and  of  pride, 
And  in  the  pit  of  mental  darkness  lost, 
Gnashes  his  teeth,  reviling.    Folly's  sons, 
Light  Pleasure's  idle  votaries,  Passion's  slaves,— 
These  have  their  sorrows,  and  their  chastisement. 
But  no  bright  beam  of  former  glory  shines 
To  cast  reflected  shadows  on  their  gloom; 
No— cruel  self-reproach,  with  barbed  tooth, 
Brings  rankling  recollections  of  the  past 
To  urge  their  present  madness  to  despair* 
They  are  but  what  they  have  been;  and  their  lot 
Is  of  one  tissue,    Darker  far  his  doom 
Once  to  have  known,  and,  having  known,  to  prize 
The  holy  gift  of  Truth;— have  tasted  once 
God's  word  in  power  and  wisdom,  then  to  fill 
Weakly  and  vilely:  turning  renegade 
Against  all  constence  of  bis  sacred  will ; 
All  just  obedience  to  his  holy  law; 
And,  for  some  selfish,  baser,  ignoble,  end- 
Some  baffled  purpose,  or  malignant  aim, — 
For  passion — wrath  or  pride — to  sell  the  pearl, 
The,  costly  pearl  of  wisdom.   To  pursue 
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With  restless  malice,  and  unshaked  revenge. 

(The  venom  of  a  wrathful  cankered  heart) 

AH  who  with  silent  scorn  behold  his  course, 

Or  pass  him  as  an  unregarded  thing. 

Such  the  Apostate  is !    Go  view  him  in  the  paths  of  life. 

Pursue  him  to  his  closet;  vain  to  him 

Is  all  the  world  calls  joy ;  vain  its  applause; 

And  worse  than  vain  its  riches  and  rewards. 

These  cannot  give — what  only  truth  can  give — 

Peace — self-esteem.    He  turns  within,  and  feels 

No  succor  there — no  refuge — no  support. 

Amid  the  warfare  of  the  world  he  flies 

To  his  own  heart— and  finds  a  traitor  there! 

Conceit  itself,  too  weak  to  prop  him  up. 

Before  his  idol — vanity — men  bend 

With  incense  of  false  praise— he  knows  it  all 

Mock  worship  and  a  cheat— himself  despised, 

And  hated  by  himself.    Go  view  the  man 

There,  where  all  men  are  known,  at  home;  no  love. 

No  reverence  marks  his  presence — no  esteem, 

Than  orient  offerings  richer!    The  free  gifts 

Which  the  fond  subjects  of  a  father's  sway 

Before  his  throne  in  rich  profusion  bring. 

Traitor— apostate  from  the  paths  of  truth; 

He  cannot  teach  her  lessons;  should  his  lips 

But  idly  prate  ber  dictates,  his  vain  life 

The  present  and  the  past  compared,  would  rise, 

And  his  own  children  would  convict  the  man, 

And  shame  him  into  silence.    No  food  gaze, 

With  unquenched  confidence,  can  meet  his  glance, 

Deeming  him  true— who  to  himself— his  friends, 

And  e'en  to  heaven  is  false.    The  world  alone, 

The  vain,  the  empty,  the  ungrateful  world, 

Receive  him  as  a  brother;  but  still  hold 

His  friendship  with  distrust,  as  one  who  once 

Pretended  to  a  higher  race,  and  hold 

A  holier  communion.    Still  be  lives 

And  mixes  with  that  world,  nay,  strikes  his  root. 

And  like  the  bay  tree,  spreads  his  verdant  boughs 

Luxuriant,  and  the  summer  showers  of  heaven 

Fall  on  each  spreading  branch.    The  psalmist  once- 

Sang  such  a  tree— he  passed,  and  it  was  not 

What  shall  the  Apostate's  latter  days  record? 
Perhaps  there  yet  is  mercy— e'en  for  him. 
Some  sun-beam  may  yet  strike  his  darkened  sense. 
And  wake  him  to  new  light;  affliction's  cup 
May  yet  pour  blessings ;  sad  adversity 
May  soften  still  his  barrenness  of  heart, 
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Rise,  like  the  dews,  to  fall  again  in  Bhowers. 

Of  him  no  more.    The  Apostate's  fate  stands  forth 
A  Deacon  to  direct  and  warn  mankind; 
To  shew  the  devious  path— the  downward  coarse — 
The  loss  of  virtue— and  the  wreck  of  faith. 
Few  since  the  arch  traitor,  Judas,  so  have  fall'n; 
And  none  can  claim  a  picture  thus  deformed, 
(The  offspring  rather  of  my  muse's  dream) 
But  those  whose  recreant  hearts,  ingrate  and  false, 
Beat  conscious— Mai  iU  features  art  their  oum. 

To  other  thoughts  and  purer  themes  I  turn- 
To  meditate  on  life,  and  death,  and  man. 
How  wide  and  various  are  the  paths  of  life, 
But  tending  each  to  one  appointed  goal, 
"Where  all  the  travellers  meet."    So  sang  the  bard, 
His  theme  the  GRAVE— where  now  himself  he  lies. 
Thus  we  all  muse — and  moralize— and  die! 
The  waves  of  time  sweep  o'er  these  mortal  shores: 
And  man  is  the  small  sand  that,  grain  by  grain, 
Is  swallowed  by  the  deep.    Death  comes  to  all; 
Tet  few  regard  his  coming,  or  prepare 
For  his  ungracious  presence,  until  near, 
And  then  behold  with  terror  and  despair. 
Unwelcome  visitor  to  worldly  men, 
He  comes  between  them  and  their  hopes— their  all; 
He  wakes  them  from  their  dreaming :  cuts  them  off 
From  the  false  promise  of  their  futile  joys. 

Death  to  the  best  has  sorrows.    Who  can  rise 
From  the  full  table  of  luxuriant  life, 
Leaving  the  fellowship  of  kindred— friends— 
Affection's  cup  untested— and  depart 
From  the  rich  feast  this  fertile  earth  affords 
Without  a  bitter  struggle  ?    Wisely  given, 
Affection  leads  us  down  the  sharp  descent, 
And  step  by  step,  prepares  us  for  the  grave. 
Still  doubts  or  terrors  haunt.    The  sceptic  sinks 
In  hopeless  apathy.    The  bigot  starts  — 
Eternal  torment  blazing  in  his  view. 
One  finds  annihilation -one  despair! 
The  Christian  only— he  who  learns  the  truth 
From  scripture  and  from  reason— looks  on  death 
As  on  his  father's  will,  and  bows  his  head 
Resigned— submissive.    He  who  lives  to  fill, 
Active,  the  duties  of  this  busy  world 
May  die—  (though  keen  the  struggle)— peaceful  die- 
Finding  no  terrors  in  death's  pilgrimage- 
May  pass  the  gulph  and  say— "It  leads  to  life!" 
May  look  on  those  he  leaves  and  feel  the  pang, 
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The  bitter  pang,  of  parting,  and  yet  smile, 
Assured  that  life,  or  death,  or  weal,  or  woe, 
Equal  proceeds  from  him  that  governs  all; 
Who  rules  at  once  the  sky— the  earth— the  grave; 
Whose  promise  gives  eternal  life  to  man, 
And  bids  him  hope  where  most  be  might  despair. 

Tis  healthful  to  the  heart,  amid  the  cares. 
The  din  and  bustle  of  the  world  to  pause 
For  meditation.    From  the  crowd  awhile 
To  step  aside  and  look  on  Nature;  hold 
Some  converse  with  that  parent  in  whose  arms, 
Our  earliest,  happiest  hours  were  cheerful  passed; 
Frequent  amid  the  city's  haunts  forgot. 
— Twas  evening— and  the  peaceful  waters  slept 
Upon  the  valley's  bosom;  the  high  hills, 
On  either  side,  their  awful  forms  upreared, 
Like  hostile  hosts  gigantic;  the  bright  sun 
Sank  on  the  horizon  in  the  midst— then  seemed 
To  pause  e'er  he  descended;  burnished  gold 
Was  his  bright  chariot,  and  the  purple  clouds, 
Festooned  with  rays  of  fiery  glory,  formed 
A  rich  pavilion  round.    His  parting  beams 
On  earth,  and  water,  hill,  and  vale,  and  sky, 
Shed  tints  ofbeauty,  varied,  rich,  sublime. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  the  varied  scene  displayed— 
Each  fading  beauty  vanished  from  the  earth — 
Each  lingering  glory  gradual  left  the  skies— 
And  sober  night  in  solemn  stillness  reigned. 

'Mid  such  a  scene  I  wandered  forth,  felt 
Its  influence  on  my  heart,  and  feel  it  still 
Though  years  have  rolled,  and  that  same  sun  hath  set 
Over  the  graves  of  thousands,  who  then  bxeathed, 
And  trod  the  earth  in  sorrow  or  in  joy. 

Night  reigned!  but  other  shores  saw  morning  rise 
Gilding  new  scenes  with  joy.    The  Atlantic  wave 
foamed  in  the  noon-tide  sun :  the  bum  of  men 
Was  in  the  cities  of  the  new  found  world, 
The  hunter  in  his  forest.    Morning's  dawn 
Rose  on  the  islands  of  the  peaceful  sea, 
And  saw  the  swift  canoe  steered  on  its  way 
In  savage  stateliness.    Rich  India  sprang, 
Like  her  own  tiger,  from  the  den  of  night 
To  bask  in  the  hot  sun-beams.    The  wide  earth, 
At  that  qtu  moment,  all  the  hours  contained— 
Beauteous  variety!— and  every  clime, 
And  every  season— and  they  all  were  blessed. 
And  sun  and  shade,  and  morning,  noon,  and  night-* 
Spring  with  her  buds  and  summer  with  herbloom-~ 
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The  fruits  of  autumn,  e'en  stern  winter's  snows 
Were  governed  by  one  sun  as  his  strong  rays 
Descending,  or  withheld,  informed  the  scene. 

Thus  good,  a*hd  seeming  evil,  life  and  death, 
The  hours  and  seasons  of  the  days  of  men; 
Our  budding,  bloom,  maturity,  decay — 
All  that  delights  or  chills,  impels  or  charms, 
Our  wanderings,  and  our  virtues,  and  our  doom, 
Are  governed  by  one  God-— who  rules  the  whole; 
Who  moulds  us  to  his  purpose — for  his  praise; 
To  whom  we  are— as  all  his  creatures  are — 
The  offspring  of  his  bounty  and  his  power. 
Ail  nature  and  all  art— matter  and  mind — 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean—insect,  bird,  beast,  man- 
But  modes  of  varied  being,  multiform — 
And,  where  life  is,  of  varied  blessing  too — 
Each  working  to  its  end  and  all  for  good: 
And  man  the  chief,  on  earth  the  head  of  all — 
His  fortunes  several,  but  his  end  the  same. 
For  honor  some  and  some  dishonor.    These 
To  soar  aloft,  and  those  to  sink  or  fall; 
(But  for  a  Season.)    Some  to  hold  their  course 
Bight  onward;  devious  some  to  stay,  or  plunge 
In  vice  and  folly— wild  as  ocean's  waves? 
Eccentric  as  the  rapid  comet's  course  ? 
But  the  wild  waves  obey  HIS  voice  and  stay 
At  their  appointed  limits  ;  the  swift  orb 
Cast  into  utter  space,  wheels  round  and  rolls 
Obedient  to  the  finger  that  directs— 
Fulfilled  its  hidden  purpose !  So  man  fills 
His  Maker's  pleasure;  and  (revealed  to  man) 
Futurity  the  mystery  explains. 

Man— and  this  life— but  part  of  one  great  whole 
Too  complex  and  too  high  for  human  thought: 
Vast  as  all  space;  majestic  as  the  skies; 
Pure  as  the  breath  of  nature;  and  sublime 
As  that  ETERNAL  MIND,  whose  plastic  will 
Created  first— upholds  and  governs  all. 

JbtOe,  Dee.  30th,  1649. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  LECTURE 

ON  THE   SOCIAL  RELATIONS 


BY    F.     II.    DiVIDOl,    OF    BALTIMORE. 


The  most  simple  as  well  as  the  most  important  and  endearing  of  all  the 
social  relations,  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  is  that  of  marriage, 
in  which  two  persons  of  different  sexes  agree  from  love  and  affection  to 
each  other  to  become  husband  and  wife,  and  live  together  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  respective  lives.  Such  is  the  intimacy  of  this  connexion, 
so  thoroughly  do  the  interests  of  the  parties  become  identified,  that  in  the 
strong  language  of  scripture  they  become  one  flesh ;  and  we  are  told  on 
the  same  high  authority,  the  wife  is  to  quit  father  and  mother  and  cleave 
unto  her  husband.  Those  who  would  place  marriage  on  the  footing  of  a 
civil  contract  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice,  and  inculcate  a  doctrine 
as  subversive  of  all  civil  government  and  contrary  to  the  feelings  implant- 
ed in  us  by  our  Maker.  We  are  taught  to  refer  marriage  to  a  higher  and 
holier  source,  and  to  regard  it  as  an  institution  more  ancient  than  any 
mere  civil  society  of  which  we  can  form  any  idea.  If  we  may  credit  the 
sacred  record  handed  down  to  us  by  Moses,  in  the  beginning  God  made 
man  and  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  surrounded  him  with 
all  that  was  lovely  to  the  eye  and  delightful  to  the  taste;  giving  him  au- 
thority over  the  beastd  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  of  every 
created  thing.  There  yet  however  remained  something  to  be  done. — 
Without  a  partner  who  could  participate  in  his  pleasures  and  share  his 
delights,  a  being  whose  faculties  and  affections  should  bear  a  resemblance 
to  his  own,  Eden  itself  was  a  wilderness.  It  was  then  that  God  in  per- 
fecting his  work  of  goodness  and  mercy  was  pleased  to  give  unto  him  a 
helpmate  who  should  be  the  friend  of  his  bosom  and  be  joined  with  him 
in  that  intellectual  union  and  sympathy  which  can  alone  produce  true 
happiness  to  a  rational  being.  It  is  in  this  union,  formed  by  the  hand  of 
the  Most  High,  and  celebrated  amid  the  grandeur  and  unsullied  beauties 
of  primeval  and  uncorrupted  nature,  that  we  must  look  for  the  prototype  of 
marriage.  To  render  this  drawing  together  of  two  kindred  spirits  what 
its  author  intended  it  to  be,  it  must  be  founded  in  the  pure  and  self-aban- 
doning affection ;  not  the  caprice  of  a  moment  or  the  whim  of  an  hour, 
but  the  undying  love  which  no  vicissitudes  can  change,  and  which  will 
grow  brighter  and  warmer  as  the  dark  shadows  of  adversity  close  around 
the  pathway  of  human  life.  This  may  and  probably  will  be  termed  ro- 
mance by  some  of  my  hearers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  and  they  may  rest 
assured  that  let  them  try  the  experiment  whenever  they  will,  marriage 
without  the  love  of  which  I  speak  will  be  but  an  empty  sound.  I  must 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  cases  do  not  occur  in  which  people  of  good 
temper  and  sound  sense  live  together  in  harmony  without  one  spark  of 
real  heartfelt  affection,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  should  difficulties  present 
themselves  and  misfortunes  assail,  there  is  no  true  happiness  for  the  wed- 
ded pair  except  that  which  spring  from  deep-rooted  affection.    It  is  not 
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the  lovely  face  or  the  graceful  step.  If  I  be  asked  whether  differences  of 
opinion  may  not  exist  between  persons  thus  united,  I  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly ye8>  but  these  differences  if  rightly  understood  will  only  serve  to 
show  the  value  and  importance  of  a  relation  in  which,  the  abandonment 
of  self  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  motive  that  gave 
rise  to  it.  In  this  as  in  all  other  societies  there  are  rights  to  be  claimed 
and  duties  to  be  performed,  but  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  each  other.  The  fairer  portion  of  my  audience  will  not  I  trust 
be  offended,  if  in  naming  these  rights  and  duties,  I  give  to  the  husband 
the  right  to  command  and  assign  to  the  wife  the  duty  of  obedience,  as  the 
allotment  is  made  under  such  provisions  as  will  not  detract  from  the  latter 
nor  add  to  the  former  what  will  not  be  readily  conceded.  In  all  societies 
there  must  be  a  court  of  last  resort  to  determine  questions  affecting  them. 
Generally  a  majority  of  the  association  determines  in  such  cases,  but  in 
marriage  there  being  but  two  parties,  the  husband  being  the  more  power* 
ful  and  usually  the  elder,  it  would  seem  no  more  than  proper  that  to  him 
should  attach  the  right  of  deciding.  In  exercising  this  right,  however, 
the  husband  is  bound  to  make  up  his  opinion,  not  from  whim  or  caprice, 
but  should  be  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  joint  welfare,  whilst  a  prompt 
devotion  to  his  will  and  pleasure  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  wife  for  the 
display  of  a  virtue  certainly  second  to  none  other,  that  of  self-command. 
Nor  are  the  occasions  in  which  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is 
to  be  made  by  any  means  so  frequent  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The 
spheres  in  which  husband  and  wife  act  are  essentially  different.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  man  to  provide  for  the  family  and  to  employ  himself  Cut 
of  door,  whilst  the  no  less  important  task  is  awarded  to  the  woman,  of 
taking  care  of  and  using  the  products  of  his  industry,  within.  Thus  we 
find  that  there  need  be  no  collision,  and  as  both  are  aiming  at  the  same 
object,  to  wit,  mutual  happiness,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  no 
unpleasant  feelings  need  be  engendered.  Were  I  so  disposed,  and  did 
time  permit,  I  might  dilate  almost  at  will  on  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  married  state,  but  as  many  of  you  are  doubtless  experimentally 
judges  in  the  matter,  I  shall  content  myself  with  repeating  a  auotation 
from  Cowper's  Task,  which  with  a  tact  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  tnat  mas- 
ter of  the  human  heart  pictures  forth  beau  ideal  of  the  condition.  Per- 
haps the  lovers  of  novelty  will  charge  me  with  making  use  of  lines  too 
familiar  to  my  hearers.  Should  they  do  so  I  can  only  say,  so  much  the 
better,  as  if  the  lines  are  familiar  they  will  the  better  convey  the  idea  I 
wish  to  impress. 

The  next  branch  of  my  subject  of  which  I  shall  speak,  as  nearly  con* 
nected  with  and  arising  immediately  out  of  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  is  that  of  parent  and  child.  In  the  scheme  laid  down  for  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  human  race  the  Almighty  has  wisely  ordered,  that  whilst 
the  offspring  must  of  necessity  be  dependent  on  the  parent  there  shall 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  latter  a  right  of  control,  admirably  in  harmony 
with  the  disposition  to  obey,  inculcated  by  the  feeling  of  gratitude.  The 
first  duty  that  arises  on  the  part  of  the  parent  would  seem  to  be  the  obli- 
gation to  protect,  which  attaches  from  the  moment  of  birth  and  continues 
throughout  life,  but  more  especially  during  the  time  that  precedes  man- 
hood.   If  there  be  on  earth  a  picture  of  utter  helplessness  it  is  the  one 
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presented  by  a  new-born  infant  Created  with  appetites  which  it  is  total- 
ly unable  to  gratify,  and  exposed  to  ills  of  which  it  is  entirely  unconsci- 
ous, what  an  appeal  does  infancy  present  to  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  indebted  for  being.  Without  the  watchful  care  of  the  mother,  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  life  so  lately  given  must  inevitably  ensue,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  protection  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  parent's  bosom,  the  condition  of  the  child  would  be  deplorable  indeed. 
As  infancy  yields  to  more  advanced  years  there  arises  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  a  right  to  control  or  govern,  a  right  made  the  more  imperative  by 
the  inability  of  childhood  to  govern  itself.  Nor  has  this  right  reference 
to  the  present  alone.  It  looks  to  futurity  and  becomes  identified  with  the 
responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  parental  condition  to  fit  the  child  for  the 
position  which  it  has  subsequently  to  hold  in  the  community.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  under  the  head  of  protection  I  place  the  duties  of 
maintenance  and  clothing  until  the  child  becomes  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self; duties  which  are  more  or  less  modified  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  parent.  Among  the  duties  here  referred  to  that  of  education  stands 
most  prominent,  as  without  the  intellectual  improvement  essential  to  % 
full  comprehension  of  moral,  civil  and  religious  obligations,  instead  of  be- 
ing what  it  should  be,  the  offspring  must  in  all  probability  become  the 
instrument  of  evil  to  itself  and  mankind.  Of  the  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  child  the  greatest  is  that  of  implicit  obedience,  not  merely  because 
the  parent  is  older  and  wiser,  but  because  he  is  a  parent;  an  obligation 
that  can  never  be  set  aside,  except  perhaps  in  matters  of  conscience, 
but  which  continues  in  full  force  up  to  the  period  of  manhood.  Nor 
will  there  ever  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  a  child  well  brought  up,  a 
disposition  to  obey  those  who  during  the  years  of  helplessness,  afforded 
protection  and  support;  and  bad  indeed  must  be  the  disposition  which 
can  consider  itself  relieved  from  the  debt  of  gratitude  thus  incurred. 

As  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  urge  with  particular  emphasis,  on  the  one  hand  the  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  control  to 
which  filial  affection  and  reverence  are  naturally  induced  to  yield  ready 
assent,  and  on  the  other  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  should  fill  the 
bosom  of  every  child  toward  those  to  whom  he  owes  a  debt  he  never  can 
repay.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  parents  estimate  as  they  should  do  the 
responsibility  under  which  they  labor,  with  regard  to  the  direction  given 
to  the  feelings  and  energies  of  their  children.  Some  persons  seem  to  think 
that  provided  they  furnish  food  and  clothing,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  what 
is  called  schooling,  they  do  their  duty  and  all  of  their  duty.  Never  was 
there  a  more  fatal  mistake,  nor  one  which  has  produced  more  harm  in  so- 
ciety. We  are  told  a  great  deal  about  natural  bent  and  inclination,  and 
the  propriety  of  letting  children  follow  their  inclinations  free  from  paren- 
tal control.  How,  I  would  ask,  are  inclinations  to  be  properly  formed  at 
an  age  when  reason  has  not  yet  assumed  her  command,  and  when  die 
passions  hold  the  mastery  over  reason,  without  the  aid  of  experience  and 
good  sense?  If  then  it  be  right  in  parents  to  exercise  a  salutary  control, 
how  wicked  must  it  be  in  them  not  only  not  to  exercise  that  control,  but 
by  precept  or  example  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  vices  in  the  bosom  of 
Ineir  offspring?  I  have  never  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  criminality 
on  the  part  of  a  parent  in  exerting  influence  to  a  bad  end,  than  I  wit 
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some  years  since  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  then  incumbent  on 
me.  I  was  called  on  at  my  dwelling  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  in- 
solvent debtors,  by  a  person  who  wished  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insolvent  laws.  His  papers  were  already  prepared,  and  he  was  attended 
by  an  officer  and  his  father,  a  man  apparently  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age.  On  examining  the  papers  I  found  them  apparently  correct, 
so  far  as  the  statements  of  property  and  indebtedness  were  concerned, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  propound  the  oath  prescribed  by  law. — 
When  I  reached  that  portion  of  the  obligation  which  states  that  there  had 
been  no  transfer  of  property  with  a  view  to  ulterior  benefit,  the  applicant 
requested  me  to  stop  for  a  moment  I  did  as  he  requested,  and  he  went 
on  to  ask  whether  the  fees  in  the  case  would  be  returned  in  the  event  of 
his  not  taking  the  oath.  I  told  him  that  they  certainly  would,  as  they 
were  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  services  were  rendered  \  on  hearing  which 
he  immediately  exclaimed,  then  I  will  not  die  a  perjured  man— "I  have 
not,  it  is  true,  any  legal  right  to  the  property  which  was  conveyed  to  my 
brother,  but  there  was  an  understanding  that  I  should  have  a  future  bene- 
fit" At  this  moment  I  observed  the  hoary  sinner  of  a  father,  who  was 
pushing  his  elbow  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  son  forswear 
himself.  I  would  ask,  had  the  son  cut  the  throat  of  such  a  father  would 
he  not  have  met  with  a  merited  punishment? 

Here  was  a  parent  who  was  endeavouring  to  urge  a  son,  just  past  the 
verge  of  manhood,  to  commit  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die,  and  one  of  the 
blackest  on  the  catalogue  of  crime,  whilst  he  stood  rebuked  by  the  moral 
sense  of  that  son ;  and  I  would  ask,  by  what  right  could  he  have  com- 
plained had  he  become  the  victim  of  the  destitution  of  principle  of  which 
ne  stood  there  the  unprincipled  advocate?  It  must  not  be  alleged  against 
me  as  an  evidence  of  want  of  patriotic  feeling,  if  I  here  notice  a  difference 
between  my  own  countrymen  and  the  people  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  younger  and  elder  members  of  the  same  family.  In 
the  old  world  there  may  be  observed  every  where,  but  more  especially 
among  our  British  ancestors,  a  sense  of  respect  to  old  age,  and  particular- 
ly to  parents  of  which  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  I  fear  know  but  lit- 
tle. There,  should  circumstances  withdraw  the  children  from  the  paren- 
tal roof,  there  appears  to  exist  a  constant  desire  to  return  to  it  when  occa-» 
sion  offer,  and  to  recognize  in  every  way  possible  the  tie  that  binds  them 
to  the  home  of  their  infancy.  To  the  Briton,  whether  his  lot  be  cast  at 
the  burning  climate  of  India  or  in  the  frozen  wilds  of  America;  on  the 
field  of  carnage  and  death  or  on  the  stormy  mountain  wave,  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  word  home,  and  the  hope  of  again  seeing  which  makes  him 
undergo  toil  and  danger  without  a  murmur.  Should  he  be  fortunately  so 
situated  that  at  intervals  he  can  revisit  the  house  6f  his  forefathers  what 
efforts  does  he  not  make  to  do  so,  and  again  be  united  with  those  who  are 
endeared  by  every  fond  recollection  of  childhood.  If  he  be  successful  in 
Kfe  and  attain  distinction,  the  first  feeling  that  he  has  is  delight  that  his 
parents  and  those  to  whom  he  is  nearly  related  will  participate  m  his  hon- 
ors and  share  with  him  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  Do  I  go  too  far  when 
I  say,  that  in  this  new  world  of  ours  matters  are  the  very  reverse  ?  or  am 
I  not  correct  in  saying,  that  to  an  American  the  first  aspiration  is  to  shake 
off  the  trammels  that  bind  to  the  spot  where  he  was  born?  Scarcely  is 
he  freed  from  the  nurse's  arms  before  he  begins  to  talk  of  doing  for  him- 
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self  in  the  world,  and  if  he  can  say  that  he  is  independent  of  his  father, 
the  height  of  his  ambition  is  attained.  So  far  as  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence and  thirst  for  enterprize  are  concerned  this  may  be,  and  probably  is 
all  very  well,  but  in  such  a  state  of  society  what  becomes  of  those  domes- 
tic, social  affections  that  serve  so  much  to  sweeten  life  and  shed  sunshine 
on  human  existence.  Pecuniary  independence  is  certainly  very  desira- 
ble, but  I  would  ask,  is  it  every  thing  ?  and  are  all  the  home-bred  delights 
that  nestle  round  the  heart  and  impart  to  it  keener  and  livelier  sensibili- 
ties, to  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon?  Yet  such  is 
this  restless  desire  to  roam  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  worldly  action  and 
mingle  with  those  who  toil  for  gain,  that  as  I  am  told  in  some  portions  of 
our  country  children7  actually  buy  the  time  of  their  minority  from  their 
parents,  and  where  they  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  regard  it  as 
the  greatest  favor  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  under  which  they 
stand  to  those  who  have  nurtured  their  helplessness  and  love  them  with 
a  tenderness  that  let  them  go  where  they  may,  will  never  be  equalled. 
This  state  of  feeling  is  not  only  unamiable  and  unfiHal,  but  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to  the  laws  implanted  by  our  Ma- 
ker in  our  bosoms.  The  great  Being  that  gave  us  life  intended  that  we 
should  not  only  be  dependent  on  our  parents  for  a  time,  but  also  willed 
that  so  long  as  those  parents  live  they  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  most 
tender  love  and  tenderness.  Nor  is  this  all.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
persons  who  are  so  callous  to  ties  that  are  interwoven  with  our  very  na- 
ture can  be  faithful  to  the  frailer  bonds  of  worldly  friendship,  or  tenacious 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  mere  conventional  rules  of  society?  or  are 
we  not  rather  justified  in  the  fear  that  to  spirits  of  so  stern  a  mould  life 
will  be  but  a  record  of  cold  expediency,  uncontrolled  by  the  dictates  of 
sound  moral  principle  ?  In  the  relation  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
dependence,  in  the  opprobrious  sense  in  which  some  would  have  us  to 
understand  it  does  not  exist;  the  dependence  of  parent  and  child  is  hon- 
orable as  it  is  mutual ;  in  early  life  the  child  is  cherished  and  fostered  by 
the  parent,  whilst  in  later  years  the  latter  become  in  turn  the  natural  ob- 
jects of  love  and  reverential  solicitude  to  their  offspring. 

The  relation  of  which  we  shall  next  speak,  important  as  it  certainly  is 
to  the  welfare  of  society,  is  devoid  of  the  claims  of  consanguinity  and 
comes  more  legitimately  under  the  head  of  civil  contract,  and  derive  their 
claim  to  consideration  from  the  fact  of  their  being  substitutions,  in  party 
for  that  of  parent  and  child.  I  allude  to  the  relative  positions  of  precep- 
tor and  pupils,  and  master  and  apprentice.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  relations,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  parties  embraced  in  it  are  not  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  The 
preceptor  who  understands  the  full  extent  of  the  responsibility  that  he  as- 
sumes, will  always  bear  in  mind  that  so  far  as  his  moral  and  professional 
obligations  go,  he  stands  on  the  holy  ground  of  parental  right,  or  in  other 
words,  that  inasmuch  as  for  the  time  he  is  the  depository  of  parental  au- 
thority he  is  also  accountable  for  a  parent's  obligation.  In  imparting  in- 
struction, whether  it  be  moral  or  academical,  he  is  bound  by  the  same 
laws  as  a  parent  would  be  had  no  substitution  taken  place.  As  the  good 
of  the  child  is,  or  is  presumed  to  be  the  object  of  the  parent,  so  should  it 
be  the  aim  of  the  instructor;  nor  should  he  ever  permit  any  unworthy 
feelings,  such  as  whim*  caprice  or  prejudice  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  duties.  Firm  but  mild  and  considerate,  he  is  to  enforce  his 
precepts  by  example,  and  throwing  aside  all  selfishness  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  such  a  course  of  treatment  as  may  be  required  by  the  habits 
and  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  his  pupil.  In  the  absence  of 
the  parent,  whom  he  represents,  he  is  invested  with  plenary  powers,  and 
must  answer  here  and  hereafter  for  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  use 
of  them;  nor  can  he  be  relieved  of  his  responsibility  unless  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  principal,  whose  agent  he  is.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  would  inculcate  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  the  exercise  of  physical  force 
or  of  mere  command,  appliances  in  my  opinion  suited  alone  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  inferior  sorts  of  animals.  As  an  intelligent  being,  endowed 
by  his  Maker  with  moral  faculties,  man  is  to  be  controlled  with  other  in- 
fluences than  those  of  brute  force ;  influences  that  address  themselves  to 
the  intelligence  and  sense  of  right,  and  the  moment  that  an  instructor  suf- 
fers himself  to  use  other  means  that  moment  does  he  degrade  himself, 
and  becomes  rather  the  jailer  than  the  friend  of  his  pupil.  Reason  and 
affection  are  the  weapons  best  adapted  to  the  warfare  which  the  teacher 
is  to  wage  with  ignorance ;  and  if  I  be  not  sadly  deceived,  rare  indeed 
will  be  the  occasions  in  which  a  discreet  use  of  them  will  not  secure  to 
him  the  victory.  Subject  to  the  limitations  above  named,  the  duties  of 
pupils  towards  their  preceptors  are  precisely  those  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents, and  if  rightly  understood  will  beget  the  same  sort  of  respect  and 
love.  The  learner  who  feels  convinced  that  the  requisitions  made  of  him 
are  dictated  by  sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  will  almost  invariably  be 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  comply  with  them.  It  is  a  common  belief 
and  erroneous  as  it  is  common,  that  children  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
sons why  they  should  do  certain  things,  and  that  therefore  it  is  useless  to 
address  one's  self  to  their  reasoning  powers.  If  indeed  children  were  in- 
capable of  appreciating  reasons,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  the  inference ;  but  such,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  is  not  the 
fact,  and  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that 
children  can  comprehend  the  simple  reasoning  about  right  and  wrong  far 
better  than  their  instructors  are  willing  to  admit.  So  far  from  being  defi- 
cient in  comprehension  children,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  surprisingly  apt 
in  understanding,  provided  that  the  propositions  put  are  in  such  a  form  as 
may  suit  their  tender  age,  and  the  deficit  lies  rather  in  the  mode  of  stat- 
ing than  the  thing  stated.  It  is  true,  that  if  teachers  converse  with  their 
pupils  as  they  would  do  with  persons  of  matured  years,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  governed  rather  by  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  than  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  those  placed  under  their  charge  as  advisers 
and  friends,  the  distance  created  between  the  parties  will  be  such  as  to 
produce  estrangement,  and  consequently  want  of  understanding,  but  whe- 
ther the  deficiency  be  on  the  part  of  the  preceptor  or  the  pupil  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge. 

I  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  relation,  than  which 
none  mingles  itself  more  intimately  with  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life,  and 
a  proper  understanding  of  which  is  most  essential  to  our  comfort  and  en- 
joyment. The  relative  position  in  which  master  and  servant  stand  in- 
volves the  utmost  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  trustworthiness  on  the 
other.  The  confidence  here  spoken  of  is  not  merely  a  reliance  that  the 
party  trusted  will  do  the  specific  duty  imposed,  but  carries  with  it  a  de- 
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gree  of  mutual  affection  without  which  the  relation  loses  a  great  portion 
of  its  importance.     Simply  to  do  is  one  thing,  but  to  perform  with  the  zeal 
which  kind  feeling  prompts  is  another,  and  the  master  who  has  his  bidding 
complied  with  according  to  the  letter  knows  but  little  of  the  comfort  of 
good  service.     Nor  can  this  hearty  and  willing  performance  of  duty  be 
expected,  unless  there  be  a  corresponding  degree  of  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  one  who  makes  the  requisition.     How  frequently  do  we  see  master 
and  servant  so  related  to  each  other  that  the  only  object  of  the  former  ap- 
pears to  be  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  the  wages  paid,  whilst  on  that 
of  the  latter  is  to  give  as  little  service  as  may  be  for  the  consideration  re- 
ceived.    This  if  I  be  not  deceived,  is  not  by  any  means  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  between  the  parties,  nor  should  it  be  the  footing  on  which  their 
contract  should  rest.     To  my  mind  the  relation  of  which  we  speak  should 
be  founded  on  friendship,  not  it  is  true  the  friendship  that  exists  between 
equals,  but  that  mutual  feeling  which  arises  between  superior  and  inferior, 
and  is  founded  on  the  due  appreciation  entertained  of  their  respective 
good  qualities.     Each  is  to  receive  what  he  most  requires,  and  proper 
feeling  would  dictate  that  each  should  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  in 
a  spirit  of  liberality  and  justice.     Whilst  the  servants  of  foreign  countries 
have  been  much  and  perhaps  justly  lauded  by  our  countrymen,  and  great 
blame  attaches  to  those  in  the  same  capacity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  in  America  employers  have  to  thank  themselves  for 
the  evil  under  which  they  labor.     Inasmuch  as  our  political  institutions 
present  the  recognition  of  privileged  orders  in  society,  and  consequently 
have  a  tendency  to  prove  a  feeling  of  equality  incompatible  with  every 
thing  like  mean  subserviency  even  on  the  part  of  the  poorest  among  us, 
Would  it  not  be  well  so  to  modify  the  relation  between  master  and  servant 
as  to  make  the  superiority  of  the  one  not  a  thing  of  mere  rank,  whilst  the 
inferiority  of  the  other  is  a  thing  springing  from  circumstances  rather  than 
abstract  right?    In  other  words,  would  it  not  tend  to  improve  the  condition 
pf  masters  as  well  as  servants,  that  the  former  should  secure  the  faithful 
attention  of  the  latter  by  kindness,  affability  and  superior  intelligence, 
whilst  the  latter  would  be  ready  to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to  requests 
or  commands  coming  from  such  a  source?    We  cannot  contend  against 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  where  employment  is  so 
readily  obtained  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  nnphilosophical  to  imagine 
that  persons  will  remain  true  to  any  one  given  pursuit  unless  that  pur- 
suit be  made  equally  desirable  with  others.     I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that 
there  are  abstract  duties  connected  with  every  calling  which  should  be 
faithfully  performed  by  all  who  profess  to  follow  it.     This  is  all  very  true, 
but  whilst  I  admit  that  these  abstract  duties  do  exist,  yet  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  if  the  performance  of  them  be  irksome  they  will  be  abandon? 
ed,  unless  some  countervailing  motive  be  created  to  render  them  palata- 
ble.    To  give  a  familiar  case  by  way  of  illustration.     It  is  notorious  to  all 
that  in  Europe  a  man  must,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  remain  in  the  rank 
and  condition  of  life  in  which  he  is  born,  and  that  to  place  himself  among 
the  foremost  in  his  class  is  all  that  can  be  expected.    It  is  also  well  known 
that  in  America  there  is  no  such  restriction  as  the  one  here  mentioned, 
and  that  to  merit  and  intelligence  in  whatever  rank  of  life  the  possessor 
may  have  been  born,  all  stations  are  attainable — that  the  patent  of  nobili- 
ty we  recognize  J3  that  which  man  holds  from  V3od  alone.    How  then  can. 
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it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  integrity  and  intelligence  will  confine  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  a  menial  when  he  knows  that  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
these  qualities  he  can  be  his  own  master,  and  eventually  place  himself  in 
moderate  affluence,  unless  his  present  condition  be  made  so  comfortable 
as  to  reconcile  him  to  its  privations,  in  consideration  of  the  kindness  be- 
stowed and  confidence  reposed  in  him.  It  is  many  years  since  I  heard 
it  as  a  remark  of  the  late  General  Brown,  of  whose  gallantry  as  a  soldier 
and  patriotism  as  a  citizen  every  American  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  that 
the  badness  of  servants  was  more  the  fault  of  others  than  themselves,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  best  services  was  to  hold  out  such  induce-  , 
ments,  on  the  score  of  pay  and  treatment,  as  would  make  the  condition  as 
comfortable  and  respectable  as  the  excellence  of  the  parties  gave  them  a 
right  to  expect, — and  I  thought  then  and  think  now  that  the  General  was 
right- 
Haying  determined  to  confine  my  remarks  to  such  of  the  relations  only 
as  are  of  most  ordinary  occurrence,  and  claim  most  consideration  under 
our  observation,  the  last  of  them  to  which  I  propose  to  call  your  attention 
this  evening  is  that  of  master  and  apprentice.  As  you  all  know  the  term 
takes  its  origin  from  the  French  word  apprendre,  as  being  applied  to  an 
engagement  by  virtue  of  which  the  master  or  employee  is  to  instruct  the 
apprentice  in  a  particular  art  and  mystery  in  consideration  of  having  the 
benefit  of  his  services  up  to  a  specified  time.  In  Europe  apprenticeships 
to  trades  are  looked  upon  as  indispensable,  and  in  many  countries  no  one 
is  permitted  to  exercise  a  calling  unless  he  has  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship. Nor  does  this  regulation  attach  only  to  the  mechanic  arts,  but 
extends  itself  to  commerce  and  the  learned  professions,  or  at  least  those 
callings  tributary  to  those  professions.  Somehow  or  other  an  idea  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  youths  of  this  country  that  there  is  something  de- 
grading and  humiliating  in  the  condition  of  an  apprentice,  and  that  to  be 
bound  to  a  pursuit  is  unworthy  of  a  person  of  respectability.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  erroneousness  of  any  such  supposition  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  reflect  on  the  subject  for  one  moment.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
ask,  does  any  man  of  proper  feeling  or  sound  sense  adopt  a  pursuit  in  life 
which  he  deems  dishonorable  or  discreditable,  or  does  not  his  selection  of 
a  calling  carry  with  it  of  necessity  an  implication  that  in  his  opinion  the 
occupation  is  respectable  ?  I  anticipate  of  course  an  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  ask  in  the  second  place,  how  a  contract  in  virtue  of  which  the 
parties  concerned  are  respectively  to  teach  and  learn  a  business  which  is 
reputable,  can  be  any  thing  but  honorable?  What  does  an  apprentice  do 
when  he  binds  himself,  or  is  bound  through  his  next  friend  by  indenture  ? 
He  becomes  party  to  a  written  agreement,  wherein  the  trade  to  be  taught 
and  the  term  during  which  it  is  to  be  learned  are  stated,  together  with  the 
allowances  to  be  made  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights  to  be  exercised  on 
the  other.  This  writing,  so  made,  does  not  and  cannot  alter  the  quality 
of  the  vocation,  but  is  something  tangible  and  explicit  wherefrom  the  in- 
tention of  the  persons  concerned  are  to  be  gathered.  Then  how  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  apprenticeship  be  otherwise  than  honorable  ? 
In  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in  the  estimation  of  every  correct  thinker, 
so  far  from  being  discreditable  the  relation  of  an  apprentice,  so  constituted 
in  due  form,  is  the  only  proper  mode  in  which  a  minor  can,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  nearest  of  kin,  shew  his  fixed  determination  to  become  a  mast 
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ter  of  his  occupation  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  himself  the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  duties  incumbent  on  his  employer,  or  master  if  you  please. 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  ceremony  of  becoming  an  apprentice  let  us 
further  proceed  to  examine  and  ascertain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
moral  requisitions  annexed  to  the  relation.  Inasmuch  as  apprentice  is 
the  substitution  of  another  for  the  parent  or  next  friend,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  an  art  or  mystery  of  which  that  parent  or  friend  is  not  cog- 
nizant, it  carries  with  it  a  transfer,  to  the  extent  named,  of  the  parental  or 
friendly  authority,  and  to  the  same  degree  of  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  apprentice.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
while  the  master  has  a  right  to  make  such  reasonable  requisitions  -with  re- 
ference to  moral  conduct  and  physical  exertion  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  object  of  the  contract,  it  becomes  the  solemn  duty 
of  the  person  bound  to  pay  implicit  respect  and  obedience  to  the  will  of 
his  master.  Nor  is  this  all :  if  the  spirit  of  the  relation  be  preserved,  there 
must  be  no  stinted  confidence  doled  out  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  niggardly 
and  careless  exercise  of  faculties  on  the  other.  By  the  very  contract  be- 
tween them  a  master  and  his  apprentice  become  intimate  friends,  and  are 
the  depositories  of  each  other's  interests.  When  a  master,  for  instance, 
entrusts  his  apprentice  with  the  performance  of  a  certain  duty,  for  the  prop- 
er execution  of  which  he  is  answerable  to  society,  does  he  not  place  him- 
self in  the  power  of  that  apprentice  and  stake  his  own  reputation  on  his 
competency  ?  Again :  when  a  youth,  or  his  friends  for  him  select  a  per- 
son as  instructor  and  moral  director,  does  it  not  amount  to  a  declaration 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  or  their  belief,  that  he  is  morally  and  intel- 
lectually fitted  for  the  high  responsibilities  incurred?  If  such  be  the  case, 
and  I  apprehend  that  no  one  within  the  sound  of  ray  voice  will  dissent 
from  the  views  here  advanced,  does  not  the  relation  present  at  its  very 
commencement  the  most  appropriate  foundation  for  a  deep-felt,  ardent  and 
permanent  friendship  between  the  parties?  Such  my  friends  is  the  true 
spirit  of  this  engagement,  and  should  always  be  its  practical  operation. 
On  the  part  of  the  master  there  should  be  the  most  untiring  and  ceaseless 
vigilance  over  the  conduct,  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  one  whose  fu- 
ture destinies  here  and  hereafter  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  whilst  on  that 
of  the  apprentice,  or  learner,  there  should  be  every  effort,  physically  and 
morally,  to  merit  the  confidence  and  command  the  respect  of  one  whose 
character  is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  that  of  his  pupil.  The  master's 
will  should  be  the  guide  of  the  apprentice  in  all  matters  save  those  of  con- 
science, while  the  well-being  and  enlightenment  of  the  apprentice  should 
be  the  entire  object  of  his  employer,  free  from  views  of  selfishness  or  mere 
temporary  interest. 


From  t/ie  Constitution  of  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2,  Macon,  Ga. 

OiM-FellowH,  quotba!  they're  odd  enow  in  excellence. 

Old  Play. 

It  is  the  glory  of  nations  and  societies,  as  it  is  of  individuals,  to  increase 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  to  conduct  their  con- 
cerns, not  30  much  by  the  result  of  abstract  reasoning  as  by  the  dictates 
o/  experience.     This  sentiment  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  feel' 
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iii£s  and  principles  -which  guide  our  community,  as  well  as  the  important 
and  happy  effects,  whether  general  or  domestic,  that  have  already  flowed, 
and  will  forever  flow  from  its  institutions. 

Our  origin  is  not  of  yesterday.  Monuments  and  memorials  of  our  Or- 
der, have  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  varied  indeed  by  the  exigencies 
of  circumstances,  or  the  limited  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  remote  ages; 
yet  ever  preserving  the  essential  characteristics  of  benevolence  and  good 
feeling*— union  of  kind  thoughts  and  generous  actions.  The  same  great 
object  has  actuated  noble  minds  at  all  periods  of  time  and  in  all  countries. 
It  was  this  which  inspired  the  chivalrous  Templars  and  other  kindred 
bands,  who  in  the  season  of  feudal  darkness,  seem  to  have  caught  a  ray 
of  light  divine,  guiding  them  to  liberality  of  principles  and  practice,  far 
beyond  the  spirit  of  their  age.  They  performed  their  mission  and  passed 
away,  leaving  the  records  of  their  glory  to  stimulate  and  warn  succeeding 
generations. 

Born  under  happier  auspices,  and  no  longer  compelled  to  resist  arbitra- 
ry aggression ,  their  followers  in  after  ages  gradually  converted  the  institu- 
tions, by  means  of  which  they  had  so  gallantly  defended  the  rights  of  man, 
into  one  of  more  benevolence  and  charity,  and  flung  abroad  the  banner 
of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

Our  name,  which  we  are  fully  aware  has  been  a  serious  objection  to 
many  upright,  high-minded  and  moral  men,  who  might  have  become  both 
Useful  and  ornamental  members  of  the  Order,  was  adopted  in  times  when 
the  hand  of  power  pressed  heavily  on  all  associations  calculated  to  unite 
the  oppressed  people,  and  acquaint  them  with  their  real  force.  Shielded* 
however,  by  the  apparent  insignificance  of  its  pretensions,  our  society  si- 
lently pursued  its  benevolent  course,  pouring  the  oil  of  consolation  into 
many  a  wound,  and  offering  to  all  that  gentle  sympathy  which  is  dearest 
to  the  heart;  until  we  now  behold  it  spreading  ever  the  greater  part  of  en- 
lightened Europe,  and  diffusing  its  benign  influence  through  every  State 
of  our  Union. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  we  preserve  the  solemn  secrecy  of  our 
rites  and  meetings?  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  respectable 
standard  of  personal  character  required  in  our  members,  the  answer  may 
appear  unnecessary;  but  there  are  honest  men  in  every  community,  who 
attach  the  character  of  wrong  to  all  concealment;  to  such  we  reply,  that 
from  the  earliest  periods  they  have  descended  to  us  thus  protected ;  and 
should  not  both  Justice  and  Charity  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  where  so 
large  a  class  of  your  fellow-men  are  interested,  there  must  be  something 
good.  "  Concealment,"  says  a  brother,  "is  as  often  resorted  to,  to  guard 
a  treasure  as  to  shield  a  crime.  Is  earth  prodigal  of  all  her  wealth  upon* 
the  surface  ? — Does  the  diamond  gleam  upon  the  common  highway  ? — 
Are  all  the  virtues  and  duties  of  life,  paraded  forth  for  the  public  gaze  ? — 
Is  there  no  lurking  violet  in  the  green  lanes  of  life,  that  only  betrays  its 
presence  by  its  perfume? — Is  there  no  secretin  the  very  heart  on  which 
you  trustfully  rely  ?" 

"  Stand  free  and  fiut, 
And  judge  lit  by  no  more  than  that  you  know 
Ingeniously,  and  ay  the  right  laid  line 
Of  Truth." 

Ours  is  a  system  of  organized  benevolence,  untainted  by  selfish  aims. 
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The  sick  among  our  brethren  are  not  abandoned  to  the  cold  hand  of  pub- 
lic charity.  They  are  visited,  and  their  wants  provided  for,  out  of  funds 
which  they  themselves  have  contributed  to  raise,  and  which  in  time  of 
need  they  can  honorably  claim. 

The  friendless  and  desolate  receive  from  us,  not  pecuniary  relief  alone, 
but  personal  and  brotherly  attention ;  nor  do  our  duties  terminate  with  life 
itself.  We  are  pledged  to  perform,  if  necessary,  the  last  solemn  services 
of  humanity,  and  to  consign  the  remains  of  a  departed  brother,  with  re- 
spectful decency  to  our  mother  earth. 

Nor  do  we  exercise  less  fraternal  solicitude  for  the  living;  we  are  en* 
joined  to  watch  over  each  other  even  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  soci- 
ety ;  warning  a  brother  who  wanders  from  the  path  of  honor  or  rectitude, 
and  exerting  every  effort  to  recall  him. 

By  rigidly  prohibiting  religious  or  political  controversy  in  our  meeting?, 
we  also  banish  the  most  fruitful  subjects  of  dissention,  while  we  strongly 
inculcate  brotherly  love  and  christian  toleration  towards  all. 

In  faith  and  hope  the  wotld  will  disagree. 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charily : 
All  inuit  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end. 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend* 

Such  feelings — such  conduct  can  only  emanate  from  the  noblest,  the 
most  uncorrupted  and  steady  principles ;  from  principles  founded  on  the 
immutable  laws  of  virtue,  the  criterion  of  whose  excellence  has  been  un- 
erring experience. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LECTURE  ON  OUR  COUNTRY. 


IS  V     BKO.    O  .    W  .     MAOERS 


"  Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !" 

What  American  can  look  abroad  upon  our  country,  in  her  present  and 
prospective  greatness,  without  experiencing  swelling  emotions  of  pride 
and  gratitude  ?  What  is  the  future  destiny  of  America?  What  influence 
will  her  past  glorious  achievements  exert  upon  the  unveiled  future  ?  Who 
can  tell  ?  Who  can  even  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  mighty  destinies 
that  await  her  ?  When  her  links  of  intercommunication,  by  means  of  rail- 
roads, canals  and  rivers  at  home;  yet  in  their  infancy;  combined  with 
her  extensive  foreign  commercial  advantages,  shall  have  united  her  vast 
mercantile  interests  into  one  almost  interminable  chain  c  when  the  almost 
innumerable  villages,  and  towns,  which  have  as  if  by  magic  sprung  up, 
ail  over  her  dominions,  shall  have  swollen  into  large  cities :  when,  where 
now  the  darksome  forest  holds  its  shady  empire,  smiling  towns  teeming 
with  busy  multitudes  shall  appear:  when  her  millions  of  freemen  shall 
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have  doubled  their  number,  and  shall  join  in  swelling  the  hosts  of  liberty, 
resting  safely  beneath  the  flag  of  freedom  and  blending  their  voices  with 
the  triumphant  peans  of  the  free,  where  shall  her  condition  find  a  parallel? 
Who,  we  ask,  shall  attempt  a  description  of  her  glorious  career?  Miles 
and  miles  of  uncultivated  wastes  yet  lie  scattered  out  all  over  her  domains, 
and  her  resources  are  as  boundless  as  the  sea!  Other  stars  ofglory  are 
yet  to  be  set  in  her  flag!  Her  soaring  eagle  is  yet  to  spread  her  broad 
wings  out,  and  shelter  beneath  her  paternal  care  other  states,  and  millions 
more  of  freemen !  And  beyond  her  present  glorious  condition  may  be 
seen  the  dawnings  of  a  still  more  brilliant  age !  And  if  her  sons  are  true 
to  themselves,  true  to  their  country  and  true  to  their  God,  a  far  more  ex- 
alted and  glorious  condition  is  in  reservation  for  America  than  has  ever 
yet  been  even  faintly  depicted  to  the  imagination ! 

With  regard  to  the  influences  which  the  achievements  of  our  country- 
men, and  the  present  exalted  position  of  Amenca  are  exerting  upon  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  requires  no  eye  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  what  will 
be  the  final  issue.  The  power  of  her  example  is  working  gradually  a  re- 
volution in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  despo- 
tism, and  slowly  undermining  the  systems  of  power  and  oppression  under 
which  so  many  men  born  to  be  free,  are  groaning!  What  mean  those  ift- 
ternal  commotions,  that  seem  to  shake  almost  with  earthquake  powerjtbe 
proud  establishments  of  tyranny  in  the  old  world  ?  In  England,  Ireland 
and  other  parts  of  corrupted  Europe,  the  men,  men  of  soul,  and  daring  and 
genius,  are  beginning  to  discover  that  they  are  men ;  that  their  shackles 
sit  uneasy  on  them;  that  their  manacles  bind  them!  They  begin  to  feel 
some  of  that  eagle  spirit;  some  of  that  locomotive  principle  which  burns 
in  the  breasts  of  American  freemen,  inspiring  them  with  longings  and  re- 
solutions to  rise  up  in  the  majesty  and  might  of  freemen;  and  stand  erect 
and  plume  their  pinions  with  some  of  the  "  growing  feathers,"  plucked 
from  the  wing  of  Columbia's  eagle!  that  they  be  enabled  to  mount  up  and 
soar  an  extraordinary  pitch !  Many  more  centuries  shall  not  have  rolled 
into  the  tomb  of  the  past,  before  this  bright  world  of  ours  shall  present  one 
unbroken  chain  of  nations  of  freemen ;  and  the  haughty  structures  of  des- 
potism and  tyranny,  and  the  unholy  alliances  of  church  and  state,  shall 
totter  and  crumble  and  fall,  and  lie  mouldering  in  one  common  grave ! 
God  speed  that  glorious  era,  and  let  all  the  world  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
civil,  political  and  religious  liberty !  As  an  American,  I  have  looked  with 
inexpressible  emotions  of  delight,  upon  the  beautiful  and  glorious  temple 
of  Liberty,  lifting  its  colossal  pillars  and  massy  arches  and  towering  domes 
toward  the  heavens ;  and  upon  entering  its  revered  courts,  with  my  feel- 
ings awed  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  I  have  paused  and  listened,  and 
along  its  beauteous  galleries  and  vaulted  arches  and  sounding  aisles  I  have 
fancied  I  heard  the  triumphant  peans  of  the  free,  and  the  dying  echoes 
of  the  songs  our  fathers  sung  in  their  struggles  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
this  noble  edifice,  and  to  uprear  a  throne  for  the  insulted  and  wronged 
goddess  of  Liberty,  where  all  her  sons  in  aftertimes  might  come  and  wor- 
ship at  her  shrine !  I  have  stood  beneath  the  broad  spreading  branches 
of  the  tree  of  Freedom,  and  have  allowed  my  mind  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  it  first  sprang  up  an  infant  scion,  on  the  green  shores  of  Columbia! 
When  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  might  have  crushed  its  tender  stem, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot  but  for  the  tender  watchings  of  the  genius  of 
29 
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Liberty  F  I  have  watched  its  progressive  growth,  and  have  seen  it  shoot- 
ing forth  its  beauteous  branches,  clad  with  unwithering  leaflets;  have  ob- 
served its  broad  trunk  expanding  and  enlarging,  and  though  the  thunder- 
storms of  foreign  aggression  have  uplifted  their  power  against  it,  and  do- 
mestic enthusiasts  have  wielded  the  petty  axe  of  intestine  strife  to  cut  it 
down  and  lay  it  level  with  the  dust!  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  has 
continued  to  tower  on  and  tower  aloft,  until  its  gigantic  summit  has  reach- 
ed the  regions  of  the  sun,  and  millions  of  freemen  are  sitting  quietly  and 
securely  beneath  the  broad  shadow  of  its  expansive  and  over-towering 
branches!  And  in  gazing  upon  Its  beauty  I  have  experienced  emotions 
of  pride  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  mingled  with  gratitude,  that  I  was  one 
of  the  millions  who  could  sit  down  beneath  the  shades  of  the  tree  of  free- 
dom. In  looking  up  through  its  branches  I  have  seen  the  eagle  of  Co- 
lumbia careering  on  in  her  heavenward  flight!  looking  proudly  down  from 
her  lofty  eminence  to  guard  the  millions  she  shelters  beneath  her  wings! 
Americans,  look  up  and  behold  her!  See,  she  hovers  over  the  temple  of 
Liberty  \  her  undazzled  eye 

"  Ne'er  shrinks  from  the  sun  in  the  pride  of  bis  height!" 

She  folds  not  her  wing  in  storm,  or  wind,  or  danger;  but  with  the  same 
steady  and  untiring  flight,  with  the  same  watchful  and  guardian  eye,  she 
looks  ever  down,  nor  does  she  furl  her  pinions  and  seek  her  mountain 
home, 

While  aught  appears  to  mar  Columbia's  peace ! 

What  heart  does  not  swell  with  proud  and  grateful  emotions  in  contem- 
plating so  glorious  a  scene  ?  Are  not  all  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  entwin- 
ed about  the  interests  of  our  country?  Yes,  though  the  fair  temple  of  Li- 
berty should  by  some  convulsion  be  upturned  and  laid  level  with  the  dust ; 
though  all  its  fair  proportions,  and  majestic  pillars,  and  towering  arches, 
should  crumble  and  fall ;  though  the  tree  of  freedom,  by  some  mighty 
whirlwind  of  strife,  should  be  upturned  and  all  its  beautiful  branches  be 
broken  and  shattered,  and  its  vernal  foliage  wither  and  be  given  to  the 
winds ;  though  the  eagle  of  Columbia  should  fall  from  her  celestial  alti- 
tude, and  her  brilliant  eye  should  become  dimmed  by  the  sun,  and  she 
should  no  longer  be  able  to  mount  above  the  lofty  crags,  or  scale  the 
mountain  peaks,  yet  in  surveying  the  mighty  waste,  and  in  contemplat- 
ing the  ruined  hopes  and  blighted  prospects  of  millions,  the  language  of 
every  American  would  be, 

"  Around  the  dear  rain  each  wish  of  my  bean, 
Entwines  itself  verdantly  still !" 

May  the  God  of  nations  preserve  our  country  from  harm !  May  the  bright 
flag  of  the  free,  which  this  hour  floats  as  proudly,  as  freely,  as  majestical- 
ly, as  gloriously,  as  when  it  first  unfurled  its  infant  pinions  to  the  breez- 
es of  heaven,  and  hung  out  its  dazzling  galaxy  us  a  beacon-light  over  the 
new-born  asylum  of  Liberty!  float  on  as  triumphantly  until  the  nations  of 
tyranny,  catching  its  lustre,  shall  struggle  up  the  ascent  of  Freedom's- 
mount,  and  bask  in  the  meridian  sun-blaze  of  Liberty ! 
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PART    II. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ODD-FELLOWSHIP  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Although  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed  from  the  very  short  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  America, 
that  its  gradual  career  should  be  with  great  facility  and  precision  traced, 
yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  fact,  its  early  history  being  encompassed  with 
much  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  the  gross  negligence  of  its  founders 
either  in  recording  its  proceedings  or  of  preserving  such  records  if  ever 
made.  The  fact  of  its  establishment  in  this  country  being  entered  upon 
by  men  of  lowly  and  humble  pretensions,  for  the  most  part  foreigners, 
and  having  therefore  but  little  influence  to  hope  for  upon  the  public  mind, 
may  possibly  have  induced  doubts,  and  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of 
their  scheme,  and  thus  made  its  inception  emphatically  experimental — 
hence  it  is  a  proper  presumption,  that  no  great  attention  or  concern  was 
given  to  their  early  movements.  For  many  years  the  city  of  Baltimore 
enjoyed  the  undisputed  honor  of  being  the  theatre  of  its  first  operations 
in  the  United  States,  and  Thomas  Wildey,  a  native  of  England,  who 
had  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1818,  was  conceded  to  have  been  its 
founder  in  America.  But  it  is  now  rendered  certain,  that  after  the  man- 
ner of  self-institution,  which  prevailed  among  the  Lodges  in  England  about 
that  period,  that  a  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  was  constituted  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  early  as  the  year  1816,  styled  the  "  Prince  Regent1  s  Lodge" 
of  Independent  Odd-Fellows.  The  duration  of  this  body  was  of  a  very 
brief  period,  composed  entirely  of  foreigners,  "  instituted  immediately  at 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  assuming  an  offensive  and 
obnoxious  title  to  Americans,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  driven  from  life 
by  the  force  of  national  feeling."  No  trace  of  the  existence  of  this  self- 
instituted  Lodge  is  thereafter  visible. 

In  the  year  1819,  Thomas  Wildey,  by  public  notice  invited  the  co- 
operation of  all  Odd-Fellows,  if  any,  who  might  be  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, to  aid  him  in  establishing  a  Lodge  in  that  city.  The  call  was  suc- 
cessful, and  a  Lodge  was  formed  by  self-institution,  26th  April,  1819, 
which  was  called  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1.  This  body  proceeded  to 
initiate  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Independent  Order,  and  continu- 
ed to  act,  without  legal  charter,  until  the  return  to  England  of  a  cer- 
tain John  Crowder,  who  had  been  made  in  England,  and  through  whom 
a  charter  was  received  from  the  Duke  of  York  Lodge,  Preston,  dated  Fe- 
bruary 1,  1820* — the  practice  then  prevailing  in  England  for  any  one 


•No  t  Washington's  Lodge.  Pltiribu*  Untim.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  and  of  the 
United  State*  of  America,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellowship.  To  all  whom  it 
nay  cooccrn  this  Warrantor  Dispm$alion.  it  a  free  gift  from  the  Ddkb  or  Yohk's  Lodqk,  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  ODD- FELLOWSHIP,  holden  at  Pretton.  in  the  County  of  Lao- 
ca«ter,  in  Old  England,  to  a  number  of  Brother*  residing  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  establish 
a  Lodge,  at  the  House  of  Brother  Thomas  Woodwards,  in  South  Frederick  Street,  in  the 
said  Citjr;  HailM  bv  the  Title  of  "No.  1.  WASHINGTON'S  LODGE,  the  Grand  Lodob 
of  Maryland,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  that  the  said  Lodge  being;  the  first  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States,  hath  power  to  grant  a  Warrant  or  Disptn*aiion  to  a  number 
of  Brothers  of  the  Independent  Order  of  ODD-FELLOWSHIP,  into  any  Stale  ot  \ta  VttCwct* 
for  the  encouragement  and  aapport  of  brothers  of  the  said  Order,  nsUcu  onlrtfttV  w  ovtav* 
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Lodge  to  institute  others  by  charter — this  charter  was  received  from  Eng- 
land 23d  October,  1820 — there  is  not,  in  the  English  Minute  Book  of 
the  year  1819  or  1820,  any  reference  to  the  issue  of  such  a  charter  by  the 
Duke  of  York  Lodge — no  doubt,  however,  exists  of  its  genuineness,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1820,  a  charter 
was  authorised  by  the  self-styled  Abercrombie  Grand-  Lodge  to  Wash- 
ington Lodge,  No.  1,  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  charter  was  never 
Received,  or  if  received  not  accepted— probably  if  not  accepted,  it  was 
owing  to  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  England  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Abercrombie  Grand  Lodge,  and  which  resulted  in  its  expul- 
sion from  the  Order.  The  charter  from  the  Duke  of  York  Lodge  was, 
nevertheless,  duly  received  and  accepted  by  the  Lodge  in  Baltimore.— r 
The  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York  Lodge  to  grant  the  American  charter, 
was  considered  and  confirmed  on  the  25th  June,  1821,  by  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, and  an  official  copy  of  said  confirmatory  act  transmitted  to  this 
country  of  the  following  tenor : — 

Special  Committee  held  25tk  June,  1821. 

Resolved,  That  the  Washington  Lodge,  Philadelphia,  (meaning  Baltir 
more,)  be  acknowledged  No.  1,  or  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Province,  (mean- 
ing State)  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that  they 
be  informed  that  the  usage  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  England  has  confirmed 
a  law  that  each  Grand  Lodge  shall  have  a  district  of  12  miles,  but  that 
should  any  Grand  Lodge  assume  an  unbecoming  prerogative,  we  will  in- 
terfere, if  just  cause  be  shewn,  and  grant  further  Dispensations  to  the  U. 
States,  and  that  their  legality  under  these  restrictions  be  confirmed  of  the 
pisperisation  granted  from  the  Duke  of  York  Lodge,  Preston. 
For  the  officers  of  the  Manchester  District, 

J.  Hardman,  N.  G.  &  C.  S. 

•    The  Franklin  Lodge  are  desired  to  apply  to  the  Washington  Lodge  for 
a  Dispensation. 

From  this  document  it  appears  that  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  first 
legally  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Preston,  and  was  subsequently 
confirmed  in  its  grant,  with  the  additional  powers  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  It 
also  appears  that  Franklin  Lodge  in  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  the  date  of 
the  instrument  referred  to,  was  also  in  existence — whether  self?instituted 
or  springing  from  Washington  Lodge  before  its  legal  charter  existed  is 
not  known — but  however  originated  it  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  Wash- 
ington for  a  Dispensation,  which  on  the  15th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber it  conformed  to,  by  receiving  a  charter  from  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1. 

It  is  clear  from  these  disconnected  references  that  the  first  Lodge  of 
Odd-Fellows  in  the  United  States  was  the  self-created  "Prince  Regent* s 
Lodge**  at  New  York,  in  the  year  1816,  which  was  short-lived,  and  nev- 

wise. — And  be  it  farther  observed  that  the  said  Lodge  be  not  removed  from  the  House  of 
Brother  Thomas  Woodward  so  loqg  as  five  Brothers  are  agreeable  to  hold  the  same. — la 
testimony  hereof  we  have  subjoined  our  Names  and  affixed  the  Seal  of  our  Lodge  this  the 
First  Day  of  February ,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty. 

James  Mandsley,  G.  M. 

John  Cottam,  N.  G. 

George  Nailor  V.  G. 

John  Ecclcs,  S— y, 


John  Crowder, 

P.  G. 

George  Ward, 

P.  G. 

Win.  .Topping, 

P.  G. 

John  Walraslies, 

P.  G. 

S.  Pcmbertou, 

P.  G. 

George  Bell, 

P.  G. 
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er  recovered  its  functions — that  Washington  Lodge,  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, was  legally  chartered  from  England  in  the  year  18*20,  and  therefore 
the  first  legally  constituted  body  of  Odd-Fellows  in  America,  as  founded 
by  Thos.  Wildey. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Order  by  the 
charter  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  with  Grand  Lodge  powers,  condi- 
tionally granted  by  the  special  committee  of  the  Manchester  District,  it 
will  not  be  practicable  without  greatly  enlarging  this  narrative  to  trace  the 
successive  creation  of  subordinate  Lodges  in  every  State  or  District,  we 
shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  chronicle  the  progressive  career  of  Odd- 
Fellowship  from  this  its  humble  official  beginning  in  1820.  Washington 
Lodge  very  soon  discovered  that  the  union  of  Grand  Lodge  and  working 
Lodge  functions  in  the  same  body,  in  view  of  the  subordinates  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  create,  was  not  only  extremely  incongruous,  but  like- 
wise promotive  of  injury  to  the  Lodges  in  both  branches  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion, arid  it  was  after  deliberation  determined  to  divide  its  functions  by 
constituting  the  Past  Grands  of  the  Lodge  into  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  leav- 
ing its  other  constituents  to  exercise  its  functions  as  a  working  Lodge. 
Pursuant  to  this  decision  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1821,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland  was  formed,  to  which  Washington  Lodge,  by  the  sur- 
render of  its  English  charter,  and  Franklin  Lodge  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  became  subordinate.— 
This  body  was  styled  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  the  United  States, 
and  Thomas  Wildey  was  chosen  its  Grand  Master. 

Here  commenced  the  relation  between  subordinate  and  Grand  Lodges, 
which  struck  out  an  entire  different  mode  of  government  from  that  of  the 
Manchester  District,  and  modelled  as  it  was  upon  the  form  ostensibly  of 
our  national  confederacy,  was  likely  to  be  better  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple whose  patronage  it  was  hoped  to  obtain.  The  legitimate  revenue  of 
Grand  Lodges  was  here  also  first  made  to  consist  of  10  per  centum  upon 
receipts  from  subordinates,  and  $30  for  charter  fees,  which  has  remained 
since  unaltered.  In  the  year  1822  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Entwisle, 
who  had  been  initiated,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Order,  composed  the  truly  beautiful  Degrees  of  the 
Covenant  and  Remembrance,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Maryland,  and  incorporated  into  the  Work  of  the  Order,  and  subse- 
quently, as  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  approv- 
ed and  adopted  by  the  Order  in  England.  It  was  now  ascertained  that 
self-instituted  Lodges,  or  bodies  of  Odd-Fellows  existed  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  it  was  proposed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
duce such  Lodges  to  act  in  legal  conformity  to  the  Order  by  accepting 
charters  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  the  United  States,  then 
supposed  to  be  the  only  legal  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  in  America,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  charter  from  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  of  Baltimore.  This  in- 
formation was  derived  from  letters  received  from  Massachusetts.  Earn- 
est inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  fact,  whether  a  legal  charter  had  really 
been  received  by  any  body  denominating  themselves  Odd-Fellows  in  this 
country.  To  these  inquiries  prompt  responses  were  made  from  Baltimore, 
which  led  to  an  application  from  Boston  for  a  charter,  and  Thomas  Wildey 
was  deputed  to  repair  to  that  city  to  confer  the  same,  and  duly  to  insti- 
tute Lodges.     On  his  way  he  met  in  Philadelphia  a  number  of  indivi- 
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duals  who  informed  him  that  they  had  in  contemplation  to  apply  to  New 
York,  where  they  had  understood  a  legally  chartered  Lodge  existed,  for 
authority  to  work,  but  at  his  instance  deferred  any  movement  until  his  re- 
turn. Mr.  Wildey  was  aware  that  there  existed  several  self-instituted 
Lodges  of  Odd-Fellows  in  New  York,  but  for  the  first  time  heard  that  any 
one  of  them  claimed  to  work  under  a  legal  charter.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
the  city  of  New  York  he  was,  therefore,  as  may  be  supposed,  extremely 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information  upon  that  subject  which 
he  had  received  in  Philadelphia.  He  accordingly  waited  upon  the  indi- 
viduals whom  he  had  learned  were  at  the  head  of  these  Lodges  and  was 
informed  that  there  were  several  Lodges, — Shakspeare,  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington  and  Columbia, — the  last  of  which  claimed  to  act  under  a  legal 
charter,  which  was  disputed  by  the  others,  all  of  which  admitted  that 
they  were  self-instituted.  With  a  view  to  test  the  certainty  of  this  mat- 
ter brother  Wildey  formally  invited  a  meeting  of  a  delegation  from  each 
Lodge  to  confer  with  him,  and  by  his  request  Columbia  Lodge  presented  its 
charter,  which  upon  examination  was  found  to  be  a  genuine  one,  from  the 
Royal  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sussex  Lodge,  Liverpool,  bearing  date  14th 
November,  1822,  and  which  he  pronounced  authentic*  In  view  of  the 
great  difficulty  which  was  certain  to  arise  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Order  from  conflicting  jurisdictions  in  this  country,  he  earnestly  re* 
quested  Columbia  Lodge  to  surrender  its  charter,  and  unite  under  the  G- 
Lodge  of  Maryland  in  one  family  of  Odd-Fellows — and  having  with  great 
pleasure  received  assurances  from  the  delegation  of  that  Lodge  that  their 
exertions  and  influence  would  be  given  to  the  promotion  of  that  object  at 
the  next  lodge  meeting,  he  continued  his  mission  to  Boston,  where  in 
pursuance  of  the  power  confided  to  him  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
and  the  United  States  he  established  the  Order.  Upon  his  return  to  New 
York  Columbia  Lodge  had  formally  determined  to  surrender  its  charter 
and  to  receive  a  Grand  Charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  which 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him,  and  readily  induced  the  Odd- 
Fellows  of  Philadelphia  to  follow  the  same  course,  by  applying  to  the  same 
source  for  authority  to  work.  The  result  of  the  mission  was  duly  report* 
ed  at  Baltimore— eGrand  Lodge  charters  were  accordingly  authorized  and 
issued  to  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  three  bright 
links  were  added  to  the  chain  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  United  States. 
■  —  ■  ■     .  i      n  i  ■    —  ■      ■ 

•This  Dispensation  and  the*e presents,  granted  from  the  Loyal  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sussex 
Lodge  of  Independent  Odd-Fellow*,  No.  2.  of  the  Liverpool  District,  held  at  the  house  of 
brother  .Tame*  Whittakcr,  Regent  Tavern,  Scotland  Place  in  the  Town  of  Liverpool  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  in  ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  five 
brothers  of  the  said  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  to  enable  them  to  open  and  establish 
a  Lodge,  under  the  title  of  the  COLUMBIA  Lodge,  No.— ,to  be  held  at  the  house  of  brutber 
James  Claridgc,  No.  49,  Main  Street,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  New  York,  United  States. 

This  Dispensation  and  these  presents  are  not  to  be  altered  or  amended  without  the  consent 
of  the  Officers  and  brothers  of  the  Loyal  Philanthropic  Liverpool  District,  Grand  Lodge  No. 
1,  of  Independent  Odd-Fellows,  as  well  as  of  the  Officers  and  brothers  of  the  above  mention- 
ed Loyal  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sussex  Lodge,  No  2,  of  the  Liverpool  District  (the  mother 
Lodge  of  the  Columbia.)  It  is  hereby  enjoined  that  the  brothers  of  the  Columbia  Lodge 
meet  at  such  timeg  and  on  such  conditions,  as  are  expressed  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd-Fellows.  And  I  hat  they  do  upon  Oath  sec  that  this  Dispensation  and  these 
presents,  be  not  altered  or  destroyed.  That  they  do  not  initiate  a  person  intothis  our  Order 
for  a  lesi  sum  ihan  the  Laws  (presented  to  ihcm  with  this  Dispensation  by  the  said  Benefi- 
cent Duke  of  Sussex  Lodge)  express,  so  that  the  Lodge  and  Order  may  be  kept  truly  respec- 
table. That  they  do  not  open  any  other  Lodge  of  this  Order,  without  the  consent  of  the 
aforesaid  Grand  Lodge.    And  that  they  do  appoint  Officers  in  the  said  Lodge  to  execute  these 
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Under  this  organization  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  the  United 
States  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  Order  as  thus  established 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  until  the  year 
4824,  when  it  was  proposed  that  Maryland  should  surrender  all  claim  of 
jurisdiction,  and  control  over  the  other  State  Grand  Lodges,  and  that  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  proper  should  be  formed,  to  be  compos- 
ed of  Representatives  chosen  from  each  State  Grand  Lodge,  which  should 
be  constituted  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Order,  and  supervise  its  entire 
work.  This  suggestion  found  great  favor  in  all  the  States,  and  Maryland 
cheerfully  yielded  up  its  claim,  receiving  a  Grand  Charter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United,  which  was  formed  on  the  15th  April,  1824 — a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  the  following  January  when  Thomas  Wildey  was 
chosen  its  presiding  officer  by  the  title  of  Grand  Sire.  From  this  period 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  convened  annually  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  Order  appears  to  have  not  much  advanced  in  any  of  the  States  un- 
til the  year  1826,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  progressed  with  giant  strides. 

During  this  year  the  Patriarchal  Order  was  received  from  England  and 
formally  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  to  be  deliver- 
ed in  State  Grand  Lodges — and  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia reported  most  flatteringly  upon  the  condition  of  the  Order  in  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  Thomas  Wildey  was  deputed  to  visit  England  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  harmony  and  uniformity  of  the  work,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  Order,  and  establish  a  regular  correspondence.— 
He  embarked  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  26th  May,  1826,  and  after  a  pas- 
sage of  twenty  days  arrived  at  Liverpool.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  brotherhood  in  that  country,  every  possible  attention  paid  to  him, 
and  great  pains  taken  to  perfect  him  in  the  Work  of  the  Order.  Having 
spent  two  months  in  that  country,  every  where  partaking  of  the  munifi- 
cent liberality  and  hospitality  of  his  friends,  and  having  been  presented 

prevents.  Id  consideration  of  the  mm  of  two  pounds  and  two  shillings  to  be  remitted  to  the/ 
said  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sasscx  Lodge,  for  this  Dispensation  It  is  agreed  that  the  Officers 
and  brothers  of  the  Columbia  Lodge  shall  not  deviate  from  the  principles  of  the  Grand  Lodge* 
And  that  should  any  dispate  arise  so  as  to  cause  a  mutter  in  question  in  the  said  Columbia  Lodge 
which  they  cannot  conveniently  settle,  they  shall  refer  the  same  to  a  committee  of  Past 
Grands  to  settle  and  do  justice  to  the  parties  concerned  in  the  said  matter  in  question.  And 
that  the  Officers  and  Brothers  of  the  said  Columbia  Lodge  shall  comply  with  this  Dis- 
pensation and  these  presents,  and  observe  and  conform  themselves  strictly  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  according  to  the  purport,  principle,  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  brothers  of  tne  said  Columbia  Lodge,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Liverpool  District  Grand  Lodge,  (hereby  givenj  shall  elect,  sppoint 
and  authorize  (from  time  to  time  J  fit  and  proper  persons  as  Officers  to  put  in  execution  and 
to  enforce  a  due  observance  fas  afore*  aid)  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Independent 
Order.  And  should  they  (the  brothers  of  the  said)  Columbia  Lodge,  hereafter  wish  tore- 
move  the  Lodge,  they  snail  shew  sufficient  cause  for  such  removsl.  Lastly— It  is  agreed  that 
if  at  any  time  hereafter  it  should  happen  that  the  said  Columbia  Lodge,  should  be  destroyed 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  said  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sussex  Lodge,  or  any  other  Lodge  of  the 
Independent  Order  shall  relieve  their  distress  in  case  of  necessity. 

Granted  the  Fourteenth  day  of  November,  one  thou»and  Eight  hundred  and  twenty- two, 
by  i be  parties  concerned  in  these  presents,  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and 
affixed  Ihe  seal  of  the  Liverpool  District  as  witnesses. 

P.  G.  M.  John  Williamson,  P.  G.  Isaac  Warbcek,  N.  G.     John  Dodg?on, 

P.  G.  M.  T.  C.  Stanistreet,  [P.  Procuration  of  G.  B.]  V.  G.    Robert  Bulmcr, 

G.  M.James  Clark,  P.  G.  Wm.  Spencer,                    S.     John  Ackers, 

D.  G.  M.  Will.  Rensnaw,  P.  G.  George  Bradgate,  P.  V.  G.  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

P.  TX  G.  M.  John  Evans,       f  P.  G.  Wm.  Rcnshaw,  P.  S.    Joseph Conol ley, 

P.  D.  G.  M.  Wm.  Spencer,  |  P.  G.  John  Dories,  C.  S.    George  Bradgate. 
P.  G.  William  Smith, 
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by  the  Manchester  Unity  with  a  charter  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  relinquishing  entirely  all  jurisdiction  over  America  in  the  work, 
he  re-embarked  for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  safely  in  Baltimore  ear- 
ly in  October,  where  he  had  the  gratification  of  being  graciously  welcom- 
ed by  his  colleagues  to  the  field  of  his  labours  in  the  work  of  benefaction 
to  man. 

It  is  due  to  Thomas  Wildey,  and  to  the  propitiatory  circumstances  at- 
tending his  visit  to  England,  to  insert  the  following  graphic  description  of 
his  reception  and  sojourn  in  his  native  country  by  his  fellow  Odd-Fellows. 

"Thomas  Wildey,  P.G.M.  of  the  United  States.— This  highly  respect- 
ed and  truly  valuable  officer,  visited  this  country  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of 
June,  1826,  and  remained  in  the  Manchester  District  until  the  Saturday 
following.     We  need  not  say  he  had  a  hearty  reception. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon  a  lecture  was  held  at  the  Wellington  Lodge 
house,  which  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  company  of 
officers  and  brothers.  Grand  Sire  Wildey  took  the  G.  M.'s  chair,  decorat- 
ed in  a  robe  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  before  beheld, 
ornamented  in  the  most  superb  manner,  with  several  medals  of  massive 

•  silver,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship-— demonstrating,  at  one  glance, 
the  esteem  and  estimation  in  which  the  'Founder  and  Father  of  Ameri- 
can Odd-Fellowship' '  is  held  by  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

•  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  G.  M.  Wildey  delivered  the  following 
Address,  in  an  impressive  and  feeling  manner.  He  was  heard  with  the 
most  profound  attention,  and  rewarded  by  the  most  cordial  cheers  and  ap- 
plause of  all  present. 

"Officers  and  Brothers: — Were  I,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  so  respectable  an  assemblage  of 
my  brethren,  it  would  be  but  expressing  my  real  feelings  in  part.  A 
stranger  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  to  be  thus  cordially  received  by  those  I 
never  saw  before, — makes  me  feel  a  glow  of  that  heavenly  pleasure,  which 
I  had  never  expected  to  experience  on  this  side  the  grave, — words  are  in- 
adequate to  do  justice  to  my  feelings, — suffice  it  to  say,  they  amply  repay 
me  for  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  my  journey ;  and  that  I  now  more  than  ever 
have  cause  to  bless  the  happy  hour  in  which  1  became  an  Odd-Fellow. 

"An  anxious  desire  to  gain  all  the  information  possible  to  be  attained, 
that  I  might  disseminate  the  same  to  the  different  Lodges  and  brethren 
under  my  jurisdiction,  as  Grand  Sire  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
induced  me  twice,  since  I  have  been  honored  with  the  confidence  of  my 
brethren,  to  visit  the  different  States  where  Lodges  were  held,  and  the 
happy  effect  arising  from  it  has  now  caused  me  to  traverse  some  thousands 
of  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  that  I  may  obtain  still  more  information,  which  I 
am  confident  it  is  in  your  power  to  give, — »and  that  you  will  bestow  it  with 
a  liberal  hand, — in  return  for  which,  any  information  which  may  be  in  my 
power  to  communicate  will  be  cheerfully  imparted,  either  to  the  Lodge, 
as  respects  affairs  of  the  Order,  or  to  individual  brethren,  in  any  matter  of 
general  interest. 

"The  principal  communication  which  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  make,- 
will  probably  be  the  Degrees  of  the  Covenant  and  Remembrance,  both  of 
Which  we  have  found  useful  and  highly  instructive.  They  are  the  pro- 
duction of  our  worthy  deceased  brother,  J.  P.  Entwiele,  Past  Grand,  and 
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having  been  adopted  by  all  the  Lodges  in  America,  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
also  adopt  them  in  this  country,  and  that  you  will  derive  much  pleasure 
and  information  from  them, 

"As  my  stay  will  necessarily  be  short,  I  hope  the  brothers  of  the  Order 
will  not  be  backward  m  giving  their  attendance  while  I  remain  among 
them,  as  it  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first  time  that  I  may  be  so  fortunate 
ts  to  meet  with  them* 

"  I  had  intended  to  advert  to  our  rise,  progress  and  standing  in  America, 
but  as  our  communications  have  apprized  you,  from  time  to  time,  of  our 
situation,  I  shall  not  now  occupy  your  time  on  that  subject*  Our  Maga- 
zine, published  after  the  plan  of  the  Manchester  Magazine,  also  embraces 
the  same  thing; — I  shall  therefore  no  longer  detain  yon  from  business — 
but  shall  take  every  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  this  country,  which  will  no  doubt  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Or- 
der, in  which  I  know  you  all  feel  deep  solicitude* 

"  I  cannot  conclude  these  brief  remarks  without  thanking  the  officers  of 
the  Order  for  the  many  valuable  letters  which  they  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  address  us,  as  also  tor  their  attention  upon  every  occasion.  Should  any 
of  your  members  at  any  time  visit  us,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  brotherly  love. 

"  I  have  now  nothing  further  to  say,—- than  that  it  is  my  sincere  wish, 
that  our  brethren  throughout  the  world  may  so  conduct  themselves,  as 
when  they  quit  this  world,  and  their  mortal  part  is  consigned  to  the  nar- 
row  house,  that  their  souls  may  take  rapid  night  to  yon  Eternal  Lodge, 
feared  by  our  heavenly  Grand  Sire,  where  we  shall  never  part  more. 

11  After  visiting  all  the  Lodges  he  possibly  could,  and  giving  and  receiv- 
ing information  relative  to  the  Order,  for  seven  days,  the  worthy  Sire  set 
off  for  London.  We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  his  report  of  the  London 
Lodges  is  somewhat  unfavourable,  but  we  trust,  with  him,  that  the  good 
sense  really  possessed  by  some  of  the  officers  will  shortly  put  an  end  to 
those  trifling  jealousies  and  differences  which  at  present  disturb  the  dis* 
trict,  and  keep  those  asunder  who  ought  always  to  be  united. 

M  After  an  absence  of  about  five  weeks,  G.  M.  Wildey  returned  hither 
on  the  Friday  night,  and  visited  the  Nelson's  Ball  Lodge,  Oldham,  on  the 
Saturday  evening.  We  scarcely  need  fo  add,  that  this  truly  respectable 
and  numerous  Lodge  received  him,  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  him 
from  Manchester,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Odd-Fellowship.  During  the* 
evening  many  appropriate  toasts  and  sentiments  were  given,  and  the  Grand 
8ire  gratified  the  company  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Independent  Order  in  America.  Towards  midnight  he  was* 
permitted  to  depart,  amidst  the  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  his  welfare  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Order.  On  his  way  to  Manchester,  he  frequently 
and  feelingly  declared,  that  the  gratification  he  had  received  that  evening 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  the  fatigues  and  anxie- 
ty of  his  long  journey. 

"As  it  was  generally  known  that  G.  M.  Wildey  Would  leave  Manches- 
ter early  on  Monday  morning,  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  body  of 
brothers  attended  on  Sunday,  what  we  may  call  his  farewell  lecture,  at  the 
Prince's  Tavern.  The  comparfy  began  to  assemble  at  two  o'clock,  soon 
after  which  C*  S.  Wardle,  (in  the  absence  ef  N.  G.  Prinia,)  commenced 
30 
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lecture,  during  which  the  best  feeling  was  perceptible,  and  the  effect 
correspondingly  impressive. 

"  Soon  after  the  finishing  of  the  lecture,  a  Lecture  Book  and  a  handsome 
Dispensation,  granted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  were  pre- 
sented to  G.  M.  Wildey  by  G.  M.  Thomas  Derbyshire.  After  reading  the 
Dispensation  aloud,  the  G.  M.  of  the  Order  in  England  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  G.  M.  of  the  Order  in  America,  delivering  at  the  same  time 
a  brief  but  pointed  and  energetic  speech,  to  the  delight  and  gratification 
of  all  who  heard  and  saw  him. 

"The  worthy  G.  S.,  evidently  much  affected,  addressed  the  lecturer, 
pledging  himself  to  a  careful  keeping  of  the  important  document  then  in 
his  possession,  and  to  a  strict  adherence  to  its  precepts.  He  also  pledged 
himself  to  see  all  the  instructions  he  had  received  here  speedily  and  cor- 
rectly circulated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Lodges  in  America.  In  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  he  thanked  the  officers  of 
the  Order  for  the  handsome  present  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  car- 
rying home  with  him,  and  concluded  by  proposing,  as  a  sentiment,  'the 
cause  of  Odd-Fellowship  all  over  the  world.' 

"  When  the  applause  which  these  proceedings  excited  had  subsided, 
C.  S.  Wardle  rose  and  delivered  the  following  farewell  address: — 

"Most  Worthy  and  respected  Sire:— In  the  narde  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  in  England,  I  rise  to  address  you. 

"This  task,  worthy  G.  M.,  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
able  man  than  myself — but  the  lot  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  I  will  do  it  all 
the  justice  I  can. 

"Permit  me  first,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival  in  your  native 
country — for.  however  ardently  you  may  be  attached  to  the  country  of  your 
adoption — however  much  circumstances  may  have  endeared  it  to  you— 
yet  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  human  breast  never  to  be  forgotten — never  to 
be  entirely  suppressed,  however  far  we  roam— and  that  feeling  is— a  love 
for  our  native  land  I 


dear  the  school-boy  spot 


We  ne'er  forget  tho'  there  we  are  forgot  f 

Hence,  Sire,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  all  those  views,  and  objects,  and  wishes,  which  induced  you  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  have  been  amply  and  happily  realized. 

"As  an  Odd-Fellow,  worthy  G.  M.,  in  the  name  of  the  Order  I  give  you 
their  best  thanks.  To  you,  and  to  you  only,  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  Odd-Fel 
k>wship! — But  for  you  that  truly  great  country  would  have  been  at  this 
hour  without  one  of  the  most  moral  and  benevolent  institutions  ever  form- 
ed by  man. — To  you  belongs,  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the  glorious 
title  of '  Founder  and  Father  of  American  Odd- Fellowship.' 

"This  title,  most  worthy  Sire,  none  can  dispute  with  you — it  is  clearly, 
plainly  yours— and  your  name  will  be  revered  by  future  ages,  when  the 
memory  of  heroes  and  conquerors  will  have  been  forgotten. 

#•••♦#•## 

"The  existence  of  a  press  among  us  both  here  and  at  Baltimore,  rend- 
ers it  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the  particulars  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
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gress  of  your  undertaking.  The  Magazines  now  put  every  brother  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  Order,  which  were  for- 
merly necessarily  confined  to  a  few. — To  those  Magazines  I  triumphantly 
refer  them,  for  an  account  of  the  almost  miraculous  marches  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship in  America: — To  those  Magazines,  too,  I  refer  them  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  almost  miraculous  marches  which  you  have  made  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  your  infant  institution — exertions  which  none  but  a  mind 
most  determinedly  bent  on  benevolence  could  have  performed — exertions, 
I  firmly  believe,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  society — exertions 
never  heard  of  before,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, the  immortal  Howard ! 

"  Faith,  we  read,  Sire,  will  remove  mountains — but  what  will  not  Char- 
ity achieve !  After  traversing  the  various  extensive  States  of  the  truly 
great  country  of  your  adoption,  and  rendering  all  their  Lodges  as  one,  you 
bend  your  pilgrimage  hitherwise — you  join  them  to  those  of  England — 
removing,  as  it  were,  the  vast  Atlantic,  extending  and  perpetuating  the 
principles  of  benevolence,  and  bringing  thousands,  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  under  the  standard  of  F.  L.  and  T. 

"  To  you,  Sire,  we  are  indebted  for  all  this — you  laid  the  plan — you 
formed  the  whole  design — you  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  new 
creation  rising  up  around  you.  I  say  a  new  creation,  Sire,  because  no 
man  can  become  a  genuine  Odd-Fellow  without  becoming  at  the  same 
time  a  better  man. 

"  However  good  he  may  have  been  before,  the  duties  of  an  Odd-Fellow 
will  point  out  to  him  many  sources  for  the  exercise  of  his  goodness,  which 
before  were  unknown  to  him — he  will  necessarily  become  more  useful — 
the  facilities  that  our  beloved  Order  affords,  I  may  say  makes,  for  the  dis- 
play of  that  first  of  virtues,  Charity — (without  which  all  pretensions  to 
goodness  are  mere  mummery) — these  facilities,  I  say,  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  goodness  in  full  practice. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself,  Sire,  to  that  Charity  which  giveth 
only — but  to  that  principle  of  universal  benevolence  which  embraces  all 
the  wants  of  all  mankind.  I  do  not  mean  alone  their  physical  necessi- 
ties— I  mean  to  include  their  moral  inabilities.  A  really  charitable  man 
will  feel  a  greater  desire  to  remove  the  latter  than  to  relieve  the  former ; 
because,  he  knows  if  a  man  be  not  morally  right,  he  cannot  be  physically 
happy. 

••  Worthy  G.  M.,  a  few  more  words  on  this  subject — it  is  the  principal 
pillar  of  our  Order — we  have  high  authority  for  the  fact — '  the  first  of  these 
is  charity* — I  know  of  no  delight  equal  to  the  luxury  of  doing  good— but 
the  first  delight  is  to  find  out,  succour  and  relieve  the  uncomplaining — 
the  half-broken  yet  proud  spirit,  that  cannot  dig  and  will  not  beg.  Be- 
lieve me,  Sire, 

Fall  many  a  rtolc  eye  and  expect  ttero, 
Hide  hearts  where  grief  ban  little  left  to  leenu 

"  I  have  now,  Sire,  done  with  this  part  of  my  subject — I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  point  out  to  this  assembly  the  many  opportunities  that  present 
themselves  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues — the  active  and  the  benevolent 
will  readily  perceive  them,  and  to  such  only  can  they  be  of  any  service. 

"  In  your  address,  Sire,  on  your  arrival  among  us,  you  told  us  that  you 
had  '  now  more  then  ever  cause  to  bless  the  happy  hour  in  which  you  be- 
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eamean  Odd-Fellow.'  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  compliment.  Long 
may  you  Live  to  enjoy  such  feeling,  and  may  every  hour  increase  its  felicity! 
"  I  shall  not  here  particularize  the  many  valuable  communications  re- 
ceived from  you— they  shall  be  cherished  among  us,  and  communicated 
in  due  time  to  the  respective  Lodges  throughout  the  Order ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  what  you  have  received  from  us  will  be  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage  among  your  children  when  you  return  home. 

"  It  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  bid  you,  most  worthy  G.  M.#  offi- 
cially at  least,  farewell ! — A  young  world  of  your  own  creation  is  now  anx- 
iously awaiting  your  arrival— may  the  waves  and  winds  of  the  Atlantic 
speedily  waft  you  safely  home,  and  may  you  find  Vail  well.'  You  have 
the  wishes  and  prayers  of  thousands  for  your  welfare.  This  audience  will 
bear  with  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  exclaim,  hail  Odd-Fellowship,  all  hail 
Columbia-r4ong  life  and  happiness  to  the  Founder  and  Father  of  Ameri- 
can Odd-Fellowship ! 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  address  the  most  profound  attention  was  pre* 
eerved.  At  the  conclusion  the  worthy  G.  S.  sat  down,  overwhelmed  with 
feelings  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  and  desired  the  worthy  G. 
JVJL  Derbyshire  (his  right  supporter)  to  return  thanks  for  him — he  could  not! 

"  This  task  G.  M.  Derbyshire  performed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise 
him  in  the  estimation  of  all  his  friends,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  (if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  have  any)  his  enemies, 

"  Some  time  was  now  spent  in  free  and  open  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion, during  which  the  officers  and  brothers  were  shaking  hands  and  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  '  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,1  which 
they  had  that  day  enjoyed.  Others  flocked  round  the  worthy  Sire  to  give 
and  receive  the  last  friendly  grip,  while  others  were  anxious  to  know  now 
they  would  succeed  in  Amenca?  To  these  enquiries  his  reply  generally 
was,  '  talent,  industry  and  sobriety  will  succeed  any  where.'  In  our  esti- 
mation he  acted  on  these  occasions  a  judicious  and  honest  part— he  did 
not  hold  out  any  inducement — whoever  may  have  been  led  into  an  error  in 
(Lheir  recent  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  (and  we  fear  there  are  many)  no  one 
can  turn  round  upon  Tfeomas  Wildey  and  say — 'thou  art  the  man!' 

'<  After  this  a  supper  was  given  by  host  Hodgson  to  the  country  visit- 
ers, &c.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing our  laudable  profession. 

"On  Monday  morning  our  Pilgrim  left  Manchester  for  Liverpool,  and 
sailed,  we  believe,  on  the  Thursday  following  for  Baltimore. 

"  Ere  this  hasty  sketch  meets  the  eye  of  the  Order  he  will,  if  all  be  well, 
have  received  the  gratulations  of  his  friends  and  family,  on  his  safe  arrival 
among  them.^Peace  be  with  them." 

The  supreme  eentrol  over  Odd-Fellowship,  so  far  as  such  could  be  le- 
gally delegated  by  the  Manchester  Unity,  was  now  formally  and  solemnly 
vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  tip  United  States,  and  whatever  irregularity 
had  from  necessity  been  practised  in  assuming  or  exercising  jurisdiction 
were  new  corrected  and  fully  approved,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  UniU 
ed  States  assembled  in  1827  under  new  auspices. 

The  Manchester  Committee  having  departed  from  the  ancient  signs  of 
the  Order  and  permitted  great  innovations,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  firmly  refused  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  resolved  to  maintain 
Odd-FeUowahjp  in  its  original  integrity,  believing  that  if  any  extended  use* 
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fulness  was  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  its  principles  and  usages, 
their  universality  could  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  them  original 
and  unchanged.  The  Order  was  now  extended  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  the  institution  of  Central  Lodge,  No.  1,  of  Odd-Fellows,  which 
commenced  its  career  with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Georgetown  Lodge,  No.  2,  was  chartered  and  opened  formally  by 
Thomas  Wildey,  then  Grand  Sire,  who  made  a  favorable  report  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Order  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1828  the  Encampment  of  Patriarchs  were  first  instituted,  by  trans- 
ferring the  degrees  of  the  Patriarchal  Order  from  State  Grand  Lodges  to 
a  separate  and  distinct  functionary.  This  became  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  transacting  business  in  the  body  of  a  Grand 
Lodge,  where  perhaps  many  of  its  members  had  not  received  the  Patri- 
archal Degrees,  and  from  the  necessity  which  was  obvious,  that  a  Grand 
Lodge  should  be  confined,  in  its  jurisdiction,  to  legislative  functions,  and 
the  work  of  the  Order  in  all  its  details  should  be  left  entirely  to  distinct 
and  subordinate  jurisdictions.  The  result  of  establishing  Encampments 
waa  extremely  beneficial,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  revenue  to  the  State 
Grand  Lodge,  but  produced  by  the  creation  of  a  separate  organization, 
mat  emulation  among  the  votaries  of  Odd  Fellowship  to  attain  to  the 
heights  of  the  Order,  the  sublime  degrees  as  administered  in  the  Encamp- 
ment having  been  designated  as  the  highest  elevation  in  the  work  of  Odd- 
Fellowship* 


WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

Classic,  refined  tho'  never  studied, 

Like  forest  oaks  with  acorns  budded, 

Unmoved  his  standing  firm  and  true, 

Beauty  and  strength,  thus  brought  to  view; 

Clothed  with  a  verdure,  rich  and  pure, 

A  majesty  in  bearing  to  endure 

Apart,  midst  hundreds  of  aspirents  nigh, 

It  soars  'bore  all  and  spreads  both  broad  and  high 

Basework  for  fabrics  of  inferior  mould, 

Its  worth  intrinsic,  time  long  since  has  told. 

The  pride,  the  ornament,  of  forest  ground 

A  shield,  a  succour,  and  a  shelter  found. 

Its  foliage  yielding  such  a  fresh  perfume 

ft  strengthens  while  its  presence  doth  illume. 

Just  so,  the  chaste,  pure  style  and  taste  of  Irving 

Whose  writings  please,  delight,  without  unnerving. 

£.  C.  ii» 
FA.  15IA,  1*43. 
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In  our  last  number  we  took  some  notice  of  the  opposition  to  Odd-Fel- 
lowship evidenced  in  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins 
in  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  disqualify  Odd- Fellows  from  clerical  privileges  in 
that  religious  community.     Since  writing  that  article  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Conference  declined  acting  upon  the  resolution  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  a  standing  order,  adopted  by  that  body  at  a 
former  session,  which  not  only  prohibits  Methodist  Episcopal  preachers 
from  connexion  with  our  Order,  but  extends  its  anathemas  also  to  the  la- 
ity.   As  there  are  very  many  enlightened,  candid  and  liberal  minded  gen- 
tlemen among  the  most  prominent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy,  we 
would  address  a  word  of  reason  and  expostulation  to  them  on  this  subject. 
May  we  ask,  under  what  lights,  what  information,  what  counsels  as  to  the 
character  and  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  was  the  order  of  the  Confer- 
ence adopted — What  was  the  sin  of  Odd- Fellowship,  the  offence  to  good 
morals  or  sound  Christian  practice  which  it  encouraged — What  was  the 
danger  to  which  it  exposed  its  votaries  and  the  peculiar  members  of  that 
church,  that  so  respectable  a  body  of  legislators  should  have  felt  called  up- 
on thus  gravely  to  divorce  themselves  and  followers  from  its  contaminat- 
ing influence  ?     We  ask  these  questions  in  perfect  sincerity,  and  we  do 
hope  that  we  may  receive  a  frank  response  to  them.    Let  us  have  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  unprecedented  proscription,  and  if  thev  be  founded 
on  sound  principle  we  proclaim,  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd- Fellows  in  the  Uilited  States,  a  cheerful  conformation  of  every  ob- 
noxious feature  of  that  institution,  if  any  can  be  shown  to  exist,  to  law, 
order,  decorum,  good  morals  and  pure  religion.     If  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shall  turn  out  that  the  order  in  council  which  has  interdicted  Episcopal 
Methodists  from  our  communion  has  been  originated  and  passed  in  igno- 
rance or  misapprehension  of  the  true  character  of  Odd-Fellowship,  may 
we  not  reasonably  expect  that  black  lines  may  be  drawn  around  a  resolu- 
tion as  offensive  as  it  is  unjust  to  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, whose  only  sin  consists  in  their  honest  and  unwearied  efforts 
to  administer  relief  to  suffering  humanity.     That  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  should  persist  in  its  war  against  all  secret  societies  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise ;  she  could  not  consistently  ground  her  arms  in  this  crusade — 
a  fundamental  point  of  her  faith  and  church  discipline  imperatively  enforc- 
es the  confessional,  and  the  permissive  existence  of  any  secret  which  might 
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be  withheld  from  her  clergy  would  at  once  strike  down  that  long  cherish- 
ed and  potential  mean  of  preserving  the  supremacy  of  the  priesthood,  and 
thus  take  from  her  the  commanding  influence  and  control  which  she  ex- 
erts over  the  laity :  hut  with  110  other  Christian  denomination  can  this  rea- 
son for  opposition  to  secret  societies  obtain,  and  those  who  unite  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  war  against  secret  associations  are,  little  at 
they  may  desire  to  contribute  to  that  end,  only  lending  the  weight  of  their 
authority  indirectly  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  doctrines  of  the  confes- 
sional. We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  in  this  place  as  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  any  of  its  points  of 
faith ;  it  is  neither  in  place,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  business  as  the  con- 
ductors of  this  periodical,  to  assail  or  defend  any  point  of  Christian  belief 
or  practice,  and  we  have  only  referred  on  this  occasion  to  the  Catholic  ob- 
jection to  Odd-Fellowship  to  illustrate  what  we  consider  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  the  order  adopted  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  against 
Odd-Fellowship.  Our  Order,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  secret  society  in 
the  well-known  acceptation  of  that  term;  and  it  would  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  argument,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  show  that  upon  the  ground  of 
secrecy  Odd-Fellowship  is  not  even  obnoxious  to  the  prescriptive  rule  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  as  we  are  not  at  this  time  called  upon  to  consid- 
er that  opposition,  nothing  need  be  urged  upon  this  point.  It  is  truly 
painful  to  recur  to  this  subject,  because  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  with- 
out being  led  into  religious  controversy,  a  position  which  every  consider- 
ation of  duty  to  our  office  and  to  our  Order  strictly  forbids  us  for  a  moment 
to  occupy — and  we  may  possibly,  in  our  solicitude  to  relieve  Odd-Fellow- 
ship from  misrepresentation,  be  considered  as  seeking  the  favor  of  the  re- 
ligious community — in  either  point  of  view  we  may  expose  our  institution 
to  injustice,  and  we  would  therefore  gladly  avoid  the  subject  if  we  could 
do  so  consistently  with  what  we  consider  the  clear  counsels  of  duty.  We 
promise  our  brethren  that  on  no  account  shall  we  be  seduced  into  a  reli- 
gious controversy,  and  we  assure  the  clergy  of  all  religious  denominations 
that  while  Odd-Fellowship  appreciates  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
cherishes  the  good-will  of  mankind  at  large,  she  spurns  to  court  and  does 
not  desire  the  estimation  of  the  church,  unless  that  reward  is  due  to  her 
own  intrinsic,  inherent  and  unvaunted  virtues.  Firm  in  the  abiding  love 
and  confidence  of  her  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica, and  of  her  millions  of  votaries  throughout  the  globe ;  blessed  by  the 
prayers  and  supplications  of  the  multitude  of  widows  whose  afflictions  she 
has  soothed,  and  cheered  by  the  sublime  spectacle  which  she  has  spread 
before  the  world  in  the  crowds  of  helpless  orphans  whom  she  has  educat- 
ed and  trained  to  virtue  and  to  honor — she  is  as  anaffected  by  the  ebuli- 
fions  of  prejudice,  or  the  outpourings  of  malice,  as  the  rock-girt  shore  un- 
der the  peltings  of  the  roaring  sea — equally  undisturbed  is  she  by  the 
frowns  or  favor  of  religious  zealots,  and  irrespective  of  their  assaults  will 
continue  her  offices  of  benefaction  to  the  human  race,  content  and  happy 
that  while  strife^and  discord  may  distract  and  agitate  the  church,  all  is 
peace  and  love  and  harmony  within  the  pale  of  her  extended  jurisdiction. 


The  Covenant.—  Our  editorial  remarks  made  in  the  March  number  of 
(his  work,  have  been  quoted  with  apparent  exultation  by  some  of  ous  co- 
temporaries.    We  beg  them  to  forbear  awhile — it  is  full  time  to  shout 
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when  one  is  out  of  the  woods — at  present  we  have  cause  to  felicitate  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  that  the  prospects  of  the  "official  ma- 
gazine"  are  beginning  to  brighten. 


#5»The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  be  it  known,  never  advanc- 
ed or  expended  one  dollar  in  the  purchase  of  the  old  Covenant — the  de- 
claration of  some  friends  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Tennessee — Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  M.  T.  Kezer,  dated  Nas/tviUer 

April  20,  1843. 

Below  please  find  a  few  resolutions  which  were  introduced  last  night 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  and  which  were  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Our  Secretary  being  absent  for  a  few  months,  I  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern. — it  therefore  becomes  my  duty  to  transmit  you 
a  copy. 

Resolved  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  I.  O.  0.  F.,  at  its  regular 
communication  in  April,  1843,  that  we  entertain  the  most  favorable  con- 
sideration and  regard  for  the  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  I.  0.  0.  F.  as  a  means  ofdisseminating  truth 
and  true  official  documents  throughout  her  wide  extended  jurisdiction. 

Resolved,  "  That  in  a  community  like  that  of  Odd-Fellowship— covers 
ing  so  vast  a  jurisdiction,  and  embracing  so  many  essential  and  important 
interests,  that  the  weal  of  the  association  requires  the  dissemination  from 
time  to  time  of  valuable  official  information — that  it  is  due  to  the  elevated 
rank,  and  meritorious  position  of  our  Order  among  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  day— in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  aid  which  it  is  continually 
affording  in  the  great  work  of  benefaction  to  man,  which  marks  the  phi- 
lanthropic efforts  of  this  enlightened  age,  that  there  should  be  an  "  offici- 
al organ,"  to  collate,  condence  and  proclaim  its  principles,  and  their  fruits." 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  Covenant  as  such  an  official 
organ,  and  that  the  taste  and  eminent  talents  and  poetical  skill  so  happily 
blended  in  each  number,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  support  and  fostering  care 
of  the  whole  Order. 

Resolved,  That  its  discontinuance  woeld  be  a  calamity  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored by  the  entire  fraternity. 

Resolved,  That  the  assurance  given  by  its  enterprising  and  talented  ed- 
itor,* James  L.  Ridgely,  that  for  the  present  year,  if  necessary,  it  shall  be 
sustained  by  individual  responsibility,  merits  and  receives  our  warmest 
thanks  and  admiration. 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions to  each  subordinate  Lodge  in  Tennessee,  in  the  hope  that  many 
of  the  brethren  may  find  it  convenient  and  consistent  with  their  views  to 
patronize  so  highly  useful  an  official  organ,  at  so  important  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Odd-Fellowship. 


♦It  is  due  to  the  Printer  of  the  Official  Magazine  that  it  a hould  be  known  that  the  work  ta 
now  being  conducted  upon  hit  own  individual  responsibility,  baring  received  ho  aid  of  any 
moment  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  Sutea.— Ed. 
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P.    G.    M.   JAMES   ALCOCK, 

Whose  portrait  accompanies  this  number,  was  born  at  Wolstanton,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  on  19th  March,  1804,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1825,  when  he  had  attained  his  majority.  On  his  arrival  here  he 
sojourned  in  a  number  of  the  principal  cities,  as  is  the  usual  custom  of 
young  foreigners,  until  in  1831  he  finally  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York 
where  he  is  now  established  as  an  operative  dentist,  and  a  distinguished 
manufacturer  of  incorruptible  teeth.  It  was  during  his  travels  through  the 
country,  and  while  residing  temporarily  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  connect- 
ed  himself  with  the  Order— he  was  initiated  in  General  Marion  Lodge, 
No.  6,  of  that  city,  sometime  in  the  year  1830,  and  was  chosen  to  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary-— in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  on  his 
removal  to  Baltimore,  he  united  himself  with  Gratitude  Lodge,  No.  5,  in 
that  city,  which  was  then  the  junior  Lodge  in  Maryland,  and  held  there 
the  humble  office  of  L.  H.  S.  S.,  but  owing  to  a  bad  state  of  health  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  following  Spring,  when 
he  joined  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  1,  by  card.  The  condition  of  the  Order 
in  New  York  at  that  time  was  not  by  any  means  flourishing.  There  were 
but  two  Lodges  in  the  city,  one  of  which  was  discreditable  to  the  Order, 
and  its  character  contributed  much  to  the  depression  of  the  other;  in 
the  State  at  large  there  were  but  four  Lodges  in  operation,  viz :  Nos.  1  and 
4  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  No.  6  at  Golumbiaville,  Columbia  County, 
and  No.  8  at  Albany—the  remaining  Nos.,  one-half  of  the  whole,  had  al- 
ready became  extinct  from  the  general  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  those  who  had  the  control  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  power  in  the  State.  Under  such  extremely  unfavorable  aus- 
pices brother  Alcock  became  united  to  the  direct  interests  of  the  Order  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  although  his  experience  in  the  Order  in  other 

C laces  had  been  very  limited,  yet  he  had  learned  sufficient  to  convince 
im  of  the  necessity  of  great  personal  effort  to  save  it  from  entire  prostra- 
tion.    His  first  exertions  were  directed  toward  freeing  it  from  the  odium 
of  bacchanalian  disrepute,  but  they  were  met  by  the  most  decided  oppo- 
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sition  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  old  order  of  things,  hence 
with  a  view  to  defeat  the  efforts  making  for  reform,  No.  9  was  established 
on  the  English  plan  by  a  withdrawal  from  No.  4.  It  was  not  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  No.  10,  in  1832,  that  No.  1  was  seconded  in  her  movement 
Brother  Alcock,  having  passed  the  chairs  in  No.  1,  continued  his  efforts 
among  his  countrymen  until  No.  9  also  was  added  to  the  list  of  total  absti- 
nence Lodges,  and  during  the  year  1834  all  the  Lodges  in  the  State  had 
acquiesced.  In  the  early  part  of  the  latter  year,  with  a  number  of  other 
brothers  who  were  anxious  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Order,  he  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  Gettys  Lodge,  No.  11,  with 
which  Lodge  he  remained  until  1839,  when  he  was  agam  active  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  Lodge,— Knickerbocker,  No.  22,  where  his  mem- 
bership still  remains. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  connexion  in  New  York  the 
Oder  suffered  much  from  a  want  of  energy  and  system,  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  The  larger  portion  of  the  brothers  in  whose 
hands  that  power  reposed]  were  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  and  of 
distinguished  rank  in  life ;  but  their  private  affairs,  or  a  mistaken  view  of 
their  duties,  misled  them  in  the  mode  of  action  necessary  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Order.  Brother  Alcock  was  among  those  who 
commenced  the  contest  to  remedy  the  condition  in  which  the  prospects 
of  the  Order  were  involved,  by  infusing  a  greater  activity  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  rendering  its  general  action  more  directly  accountable,  obtaining 
a  more  perfect  responsibility  in  the  disbursement  of  its  funds,  modifying 
the  general  character  of  the  Grand  Lodge  by  changing  it  from  a  mere  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  its  true  position  as  a  legislative  body,  adapting  its 
functions  to  operate  over  a  territory  as  extensive  as  its  limits  of  jurisdic- 
tion, bringing  it  back  to  its  primary  design  of  managing  and  controlling 
by  uniform  regulations  the  general  interests  of  the  subordinates,  eradicat- 
ing practices  in  its  own  body  which  the  subordinate  Lodges  had  been  in- 
duced to  abstain  from  on  account  of  their  manifest  impropriety,  and  fur- 
nishing to  the  membership  satisfactory  abstracts  of  its  proceedings.  These 
were  the  genera]  heads  of  the  matters  of  difference  which  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  grew  into  so  fierce  a  controversy  as  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  Order  in  the  State. 

Singular  as  it  may  at  this  day  seem,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
nearly  all  of  the  proposed  improvements  were  resisted  by  those  in  power 
•—and  not  only  one  after  another  voted  down,  but  in  the  face  of  those  who 
had  appeared  in  the  body  to  advocate  them,  votes  would  be  passed  to  ap- 
ply the  general  funds  to  purposes  of  refreshment.  Under  the  feelings 
which  this  course  of  things  incited,  it  is  not  strange  that  human  nature 
made  an  effort  at  resistance,  which  eventuated  in  the  suspension  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  power  in  the  State,  and  the  subsequent  re-establishment  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  whole  course  of  these 
events,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  difficulties  arose,  have  been  so  grew 

2  misunderstood  that  it  is  but  justice  to  all  parties  who  were  engaged  in 
em  to  thus  exhibit  to  the  Order  their  true  character. 
The  controversy  between  the  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  those 
in  Albany  had  progressed  more  than  a  year  before  it  was  discovered,  by 
an  examination  of  the  records,  that  the  act  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  in  removing  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
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of  New  York  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany  in  1829,  had  never 
been  confirmed  and  thence  legalized,  by  the  body  over  which  he  presid- 
ed. When  this  was  discovered  no  violence  was  attempted  by  those  fa- 
vorable to  its  return  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  but,  by  the  slow  progress 
of  submitting  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  were  required  to  be 
hid  over  for  consideration  at  least  six  months,  they  proposed  effecting  a 
restoration  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  its  ancient  seat.  In  due  time  this  was 
consummated,  in  August  1836,  without  deviating  from  the  forms  and  de- 
lay required  under  existing  laws. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  at  its  ensuing  annual  session, 
refused  either  to  confirm  or  annul  the  action  thus  had,  until  sufficient  in- 
formation could  be  collected  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent session  held  specially  in  the  month  of  May  following,  finding  the 
contending  parties  had  each  an  organization  as  a  Grand  Lodge,  the  one 
under  the  original  grant  of  1823,  and  the  other  under  the  unconfirmed  dis- 
pensation of  a  former  presiding  officer,  deemed  it  expedient  to  formally 
cancel  all  Grand  Lodge  powers,  previously  conferred  in  any  manner  on 
the  Order  within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  assume  direct  government 
of  the  subordinate  Lodges.  This  decision  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  openly  resisted,  and  the  authority  of  the  body  issuing  it  put 
at  defiance  by  that  portion  of  subordinate  Lodges  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Albany,  while  those  about  New  York  instantly  yielded  to  what  they 
esteemed  rightful  powers  brought  into  exercise  by  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion. 

Both  parties  appeared  by  special  delegates  at  the  door  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  the  annual  session  of  1837:  the  one  in  the  character  of  remon- 
strants against  what  were  assumed  to  be  an  unwarrantable  act  of  the  spe- 
cial session — the  other,  embracing  a  majority  of  both  Lodges  and  mem* 
bership,  having  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  presented  a  petition  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Grand  Charter  to  its  original  location.  The  Grand  Lodge 
after  due  deliberation  authorized  the  issue  of  the  charter,  and  wisely  pro- 
vided for  calling  the  Past  Grands  of  all  the  Lodges,  as  well  those  remon- 
strating as  of  those  petitioning,  to  a  central  position  for  conference,  and  to 
determine  on  the  most  appropriate  location,  under  a  committee  of  her  own 
body.  This  convention  was  accordingly  held  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1837,  in  the  village  of  Newburgh.  At  this  meeting  it  was  nearly  unani- 
mously determined  in  favor  of  locating  the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  the  original  and  rightful  seat.  It  was  at  this  most  interest- 
ing crisis  that  brother  Alcock  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Grand  Master  of  New  York,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  honor  and  advantage  to  the  Order  under  his  charge.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  reclaim  those  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  become 
estranged  from  the  fold ;  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  government,  suited 
to  the  Empire  State  were  adopted  and  subordination  enforced — strict  ac- 
countability was  provided  for,  and  his  term  closed  with  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  condition  already  breaking  in  view,  than  the  Order  had  ever  be- 
fore experienced. 

The  rapid  and  glorious  advance  since  made  within  the  limits  of  that 
Grand  Lodge,  affords  the  best  evidence  which  could  be  desired  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  course  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The 
brethren  who  were  connected  with  the  recusant  Lodges  have  been  gradu- 
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ally  falling  back  into  the  arms  of  the  legitimate  Order,  until,  as  we  learn, 
during  the  present  Grand  Lodge  year,  the  last  remnant  of  contumacy  has 
been  gathered  in,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  remains  no  vestige  of 
that  spirit  which  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Order,  where  now  it 
flourishes  beyond  precedent.  Before  we  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject 
there  remains  one  word  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
stirring  events  to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded.  On  both  sides  the  ut- 
most honesty  of  purpose  influenced  their  conduct ;  each  party  seemed  to 
rely  firmly  on  the  strength  of  their  respective  claims — personality  was  not 
permitted  to  embitter  the  controversy  but  for  a  very  brief  period;— each 
considering  themselves  correct  in  their  position  and  course,  contended 
with  manfulness  for  success,  and  yielded  with  corresponding  reluctance 
their  pre-conceived  views.  Among  those  distinguished  brothers  with 
whom  these  difficulties  arose,  an  extraordinary  proportion  have  since  pass* 
ed  from  among  us.  But  the  names  of  P.  6.  Masters  Marshall  and  Dillon, 
and  of  brothers  Yates,  Mowatt  and  Van  Vechten  will  remain  embalmed 
in  the  freshest  recollections  of  the  brotherhood  throughout  the  State,  by 
the  force  of  their  moral  worth,  and  their  sincere  though  various  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  well-being  of  the  Order: — Now  when  the  storm  is  past,  and 
all  which  was  gloomy  has  become  sunshine,  this  token  of  personal  regard 
to  departed  worth  is  honestly  due  from  one  who  was  not  an  idler  during 
the  controversy.  Since  brother  Alcock  has  passed  the  Grand  Master's 
chair,  he  has  been  elected  as  one  of  the  Grand  Representatives  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  performed  the  duties  of  an  impoiv 
tant  embassy  to  England  during  the  past  year.  Nor  has  he  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  Patriarchal  branch  of  the  Order.  He  was  among  those  who  in 
1834  established  the  first  Encampment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  again 
in  1839  he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  conferred  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  that  State.— 
Thus  during  the  whole  period  of  his  connexion  with  the  Order  he  has  been 
an  active,  untiring  worker  in  the  cause,  well  meriting  the  confidence  his 
brethren  have  uniformly  reposed  in  him. 


FRIENDSHIP,    LOVE    AND  TRUTH. 

AN    ALLEGORY. 


BY     MRP.    C .     M.    SAWYER. 


u  Take  thy  scrip  my  son !"  said  a  mother  once  to  her  son,  a  fair-haired 
youth  in  the  full  bloom  of  dawning  manhood.  "  Take  thy  scrip,  gird  thy- 
self and  prepare  for  a  long  and  devious  journey.  Thou  hast  left  the  flow- 
ery fields  of  childhood,  for  the  fairy  regions  of  ripening  youth ;  thy  young 
arm  is  nerved  with  strength  and  vigor,  thy  expanding  frame  is  lithe  and 
hardy  as  the  graceful  cedar,  and  time  is  it  that  thou  wert  away.     Gird 
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thyself,  then,  ere  the  morning  be  wasted,  and  let  thy  wanderings  begin. 
This  sole  scrip  is  all  that  is  needful  for  thy  journey.  One  half  of  it,  thou 
seest,  is  filled  with  fruits,  the  other  half  with  stones.  The  stones  will 
serve  to  give  exercise  to  thy  strength — bear  them  patiently  and  inquire 
no  farther.  The  fruits  are  to  sustain  thee  on  thy  journey ;  and  when  toil 
and  weariness  weigh  heavily  upon  thy  frame,  eat  of  them  and  thou  wilt 
be  strengthened  and  refreshed.  But  be  temperate  in  their  enjoyment, 
lest  evil  overtake  thee  and  thou  sicken  and  faint  by  the  way!" 

The  mother  ceased,  and  laying  the  scrip  on  the  shoulders  of  her  son, 
gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  handful  of  the  choicest  fruits  to  taste,  lest 
murmurings  at  the  heaviness  of  the  burden  should  meet  her  ear.  With 
a  light  heart,  and  a  smiling  countenance  the  youth,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  now  left  the  cottage,  undismayed  by  the  thought  of  the  trials  and 
dangers  which  were  to  chequer  the  pathway  through  which  his  long  wand* 
erings  must  lead. 

A  green  and  beautiful  hill  was  before  him.  Flowers  blossomed  on 
every  side,  the  gay  carol  of  twittering  birds  came  ringing  from  the  lolly 
trees,  and  echoing  through  the  fragrant  air,  and  as  the  morning  sun  beam- 
ed full  on  the  bright  face  of  the  graceful  youth,  he  seemed  too  fair  and 
radiant  for  earth.  They  soon  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  won- 
drous was  the  beauty  of  all  which  they  now  beheld.  Before  them^ay  a 
land  of  vast  and  immeasurable  extent,  full  of  mountains  and  valleys,  Bte- 
rile  rocks  and  verdant  forests,  blooming  gardens  and  sandy  deserts,  all 
seemingly  distinct  yet  all  mingling  and  blending  in  mazy  confusion  to* 
gether.  Here  and  there,  like  long  delicate  threads  of  shining  silver, 
wound  the  brawling  mountain  torrent,  the  lowland  stream,  and  the  slen- 
der, noiseless  rill;  all  tending — who  knew  whither  ?  for  the  whole  vast  ho- 
rizon was  shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  mist  which  the  eager  and  dilated 
eye  vainly  sought  to  pierce. 

The  mother  raised  her  arm,  and  pointed  towards  that  quarter  of  the  ho- 
rizon, beyond  which  lay  the  far  distant  and  invisible  goal,  whither  the 
wanderings  of  her  son  were  to  be  directed.  "Thither  goes  the  way," 
said  she  in  a  tender  voice,  "  in  which  thou  must  wander  until  thou  readi- 
est thy  journey's  end.  Yon  impenetrable  veil  of  mist  hides  the  goal  of 
thy  pilgrimage  from  thy  view,  but,  trust  thy  mother,  it  is  though  unseen, 
still  there.  Go  forward  courageously,  yet  with  heedful  footsteps,  for 
henceforth  thou  must  journey  alone." 

The  youth  turned  his  dark  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  mother,  and  their  ex- 
pression was  that  of  mingled  confidence  and  apprehension.  The  mother 
observed  it  and  smiled.  "  Thou  goest  alone,"  she  repeated,  "  yet,  though 
thou  seest  me  no  more,  I  shall  still  be  ever  around  thee.  When  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  beset  thy  path,  and  thou  callest  on  me  for  aid,  I  shall 
hear  thee  and  grant  thy  petitions, — if  not  in  the  way  which  thou  desirest, 
at  least  in  a  way  which  shall  best  accord  with  my  own  wise  purposes; 
Farewell,  and  blessings  attend  thee!" 

The  youth  stretched  out  his  arms  to  clasp  his  severe  yet  tender  moth* 
er  to  his  breast,  but  she  was  gone.  For  a  moment  his  heart  faltered, 
while  a  thought  of  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  might  follow 
him  through  the  journey  he  was  to  pursue  alone,  rose  up  in  threatening 
shapes  before  him.  Mingled  too  with  the  lowering  images  of  the  future, 
came  back  the  memory  of  the  past,  until  all  the  yearnings  which  fill  the 
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heart  of  the  wanderer  from  the  home  of  his  youth,  were  strong  and  deep 
within  him.  His  mother  was  kind  and  watchful,  but  he  knew  that  her 
command  once  given  was  irrevocable,  and  he  endeavored  to  nerve  him- 
self for  the  trials  which  were  before  him. 

"  She  will  be  ever  around  thee,  even  though  thou  seest  her  not!"  mur- 
mured a  low  musical  voice  close  to  his  ear.  He  started  and  looked  around 
him  but  there  was  no  one  within  sight.  "  She  will  hear  thy  voice  when 
in  trouble  thou  callest  on  her,"  again  murmured  the  sweet  voice,  "and 
will  grant  thy  petition  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  her  own  wise  plans* 
That,  thy  weak  reason  may  perchance  not  fully  comprehend,  but  thou 
knowest  that  the  love  of  thy  mother  towards  thee  is  deep  and  abiding; 
let  thy  confidence  in  her  therefore  be  strong.  Depart  on  thy  wanderings 
in  peace,  and  follow  boldly  through  all  its  dangers,  the  path  which  thy 
mother  hath  prescribed !" 

The  voice  ceased,  yet  with  a  charmed  and  open  ear,  the  youth  still 
listened  if  perchance  it  might  return,  but  the  warblings  of  the  birds,  and 
the  murmurings  of  the  trees  as  their  branches  swayed  in  the  morning 
wind  was  all  that  met  his  ear.  With  a  light  heart  and  buoyant  footstep 
he  now  began  to  descend  the  hill,  and  as  his  eye  roamed  delightfully  over 
the  fair  mountains  and  valleys  and  forests  before  him,  he  inwardly  sigh- 
ed to  be  already  among  them. 

He  was  walking  thus  gaily  on,  when  suddenly  a  youth  of  fair  and  gen- 
tle demeanor  leaped  from  a  thicket  and  stood  before  him.  "Open  thy 
scrip,  gay  youth !"  he  exclaimed,  and  threw  into  it  a  rare  and  precious 
fruit,  "  I  am  here  at  the  behest  of  thy  mother,  and  many  of  my  broth- 
ers with  yet  more  precious  fruits  than  mine  will  meet  thee  on  thy  way !" 

"Kind  and  careful  mother!"  exclaimed  the  youth  in  a  voice  of  grati- 
tude, "  I  will  ever  confide  in  thee ;  and  will  follow  thee  wheresoever  the 
way  may  lead  me!" 

Lightand  buoyant  were  now  the  steps  of  the  wanderer  as  he  went  gaily 
down  the  hill.  Light  and  buoyant  as  the  skiff,  which  wailed  by  favora- 
ble winds  and  tides,  glides  gracefully  over  the  bosom  of  the  waveless 
stream.  Thoughtless  was  his  heart  as  that  of  the  indolent  boatman,  who, 
carelessly  reclining  by  the  graceful  prow,  heeds  not  the  little  cloud  that 
will  by-and-by  overspread  the  heavens,  and,  ushering  in  the  storm,  will 
breathe  in  wind  and  tempest  over  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  hurl  the  frail 
vessel  far  away  from  its  destined  port. 

"Open  thy  scrip,  gay  wanderer!"  again  cried  a  boy  suddenly  spring- 
ing from  a  neighboring  thicket.  The  scrip  was  opened,  but  alas !  instead 
of  a  fruit  as  before,  a  heavy  stone  flew  into  it.  Emilius  shrunk  back 
aghast.  "  I  but  obey  thy  mother's  behest!"  said  the  boy,  " and  many, 
many  of  my  brothers  yet  wait  for  thee  on  the  way !" 

Emilius  bowed  his  head.  "  If  it  is  thy  command,  my  mother,"  said 
he  in  calm  and  gentle  tones,  "so  be  it!  I  have  eaten  of  the  fruits 
which  thou  didst  send  me,  the  stone  also  will  I  bear,  if  thou  layest  it  up- 
on me!" 

Full  of  courage  and  confidence,  but  with  a  heart  no  longer  joyous, 
Emilius  again  pursued  his  way.  He  was  soon  amid  the  deep  shades  of 
the  valley  and  areamingly  paced  the  banks  of  a  murmuring  brook,  which 
went  quietly  meandering  through  green  meadows  and  waving  fields. 
Fair  and  pleasant  was  now  his  path ;  here  and  there  indeed,  a  stone  lay 
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in  his  way,  but  he  sprang  over  it  if  small  or  went  around  if  too  large. — 
Many  a  lovely  prospect  opened  in  the  distance,  and  gave  him  new  cour- 
age to  press  on.  When  weariness  overtook  him  or  sadness  stole  into  his 
heart,  a  fruit  from  one  of  the  graceful  ministers  of  his  mother's  will,  would 
enter  his  scrip.  Gratefully  he  partook  of  it,  but  remembering  the  admo- 
nition of  his  mother,  moderation  presided  at  every  repast 

But  it  was  not  always  with  fruits  that  the  wanderer  was  greeted  on  his 
way.  Here  a  stone  and  there  again  another,  fell  unexpectedly  into  his 
scrip.  Heavier  and  heavier  grew  the  burden  upon  his  shoulders,  but  it 
was  the  wise  hand  of  his  mother  that  imposed  it,  and  it  must  be  borne 
even  to  his  goal.  What  then  remained  to  him  but  to  endure  it  patiently 
and  still  press  on?  Meanwhile  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
heavens — large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  wanderer,  but  the 
cooling  stream  still  flowed  at  his  right  hand,  over  whose  mossy  brink, 
from  time  to  time  he  stooped  to  quaff  the  refreshing  draught  which  gave 
him  new  strength  to  pursue  his  toilsome  journey.  On  bis  left  grew  a 
dense  and  shady  forest,  glancing  with  bright-winged  birds  whose  cheer* 
ful  carol  beguiled  him  of  his  weariness,  and  made  the  toilsome  way  seem 
short 

But  the  brook  gradually  turned  from  its  primal  course.  Its  murmur- 
ings  and  the  gay  carol  of  the  forest-birds  died  ail  at  last  on  his  ear.  The 
green  grass  and  the  waving  forest  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  parched 
and  blackened  soil,  while  here  and  there  a  stunted  and  solitary  tree  raised 
its  leafless  head,  and  sighed  mournfully  in  the  wailing  blast  Among 
frightful  and  precipitous  rocks  and  beetling  cliffs  now  stretched  his  deso- 
late path.  Srient  and  melancholy  boys,  bearing  ponderous  stones,  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  while  those  with  the  cooling  fruits  were  '  few 
and  far  between.'  High  in  the  heavens  now  rode  the  sun,  whose  fierce 
and  scorching  rays  beat  sorely  on  his  aching  head. 

"  Mother,  my  mother !"  sighed  the  poor  wanderer,  "  my  burden  weighs 
me  to  the  earth.     Oh  forget  not  thy  son  in  his  weary  and  desolate  path !" 

He  looked  around  him  as  if  expecting  to  behold  her  on  whom  he  call- 
ed, but  alas,  no  mother  met  his  eye,  while  more  dreary  and  desolate  grew 
the  path.  Still  threateningly  over  his  head  hung  the  half-loosened  crag. 
Still  fearfully  beneath  his  feet  yawned  the  dark  and  gloomy  abyss,  flames 
fiercely  roaring  from  this,  and  stormy  blasts  howling  dismally  from  that. 
Stunned  with  the  terrific  sights  and  sounds  which  assailed  him,  and  faint 
with  the  inspiration  of  foul  and  unwholesome  vapors,  the  poor  forsaken 
wanderer  reeled  and  staggered  under  his  burden.  Now  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss,  now  narrowly  escaping  another,  "Oh,  mother,"  he 
wildly  cried,  "why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!  Is  there  no  kind  arm  to  aid 
me?  He  heard  a  rushing  sound,  but  it  was  only  the  frightful  owls  that 
flew  over  his  head,  and  flapped  their  foul  wings  heavily  against  him.  He 
fancied  he  heard  a  call — it  was  but  the  hungry  raven  that  croaked  impa- 
tiently from  the  ragged  cliff,  and  the  bird-of-death  which  unseen  sent  out 
its  long  melancholy,  eternal  cry,  from  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rock. 

"I  can  go  no  farther,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  faint  and  ex* 
hausted  he  sank,  panting  for  breath  against  a  sharp,  jagged  rock*  "Here 
must  I  remain  and  die !     Oh,  mother  is  this  thy  will  V9 

In  this  moment  of  darkest  despair  a  radiant  cloud  appeared  suddenly  in 
the  heavens,  slowly  descended  to  the  earth,  and,  parting  in  the  midst, 
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three  forms  of  strange  and  unearthly  beauty  stood  before  him.  They 
were  clad  alike  in  robes  of  snowy  whiteness ;  their  figures  were  graceful 
and  majestic,  and  their  long  fair  hair  hung  in  sunny  profusion  around  their 
gleaming  shoulders.  But  their  countenances,  though  all  wearing  a  sweet 
and  seraphic  expression,  were  yet  essentially  unlike  each  other.  The 
aspect  of  one  was  grave  even  to  sadness,  but  calm  and  placid  as  a  sum- 
mer's sky.  That  of  the  second  though  less  placid  was  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  wore  a  look  of  melting  softness,  of  haunting  sweetness  that 
stole  into  the  heart  like  the  low,  remembered  music  of  a  morning  dream* 
But  the  countenance  of  the  third  was  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  want- 
ing in  that  peculiar  softness,  that  alluring  sweetness  which  so  distinguish- 
ed the  others,  but  there  was  a  holy  light  in  the  upturned  eye  which  seem- 
ed the  reflection  of  that  heaven  on  which  it  was  fixed.  It  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  confidence  even  of  those  whose  love  was  more  tardily 
gained. 

As  the  wondering  Emilius  gazed  on  the  fair  and  radiant  beings  before 
him,  a  thrill  of  unimagined  pleasure  shot  quivering  through  his  veins. 
He  would  have  addressed  them  but  speech  and  motion  seemed  alike  de- 
nied him,  and  his  powerless  lips  strove  in  vain  to  give  utterance  to  the 
crowd  of  bewildering  thoughts  which  were  whirling  in  his  mind. 

"We  are  dwellers  of  the  sky,  fair  youth,"  fell  in  sweet,  low,  musical 
accents  on  his  ear.  "In  our  abodes  of  happiness  and  bliss  we  heard  the 
voice  of  thy  distress,  and  have  come  to  thy  relief.  Confide  in  us  and  we 
will  save  thee  from  the  dangers  which  surround  thy  path,  and  conduct 
thee  safely  to  thy  goal." 

"  Who  are  ye  fair  spirits?"  answered  Emilius  with  a  sudden  boldness, 
11  and  what  are  your  names?  Can  ye  restore  these  frightful  and  desolate 
wilds  to  the  paradise  they  seemed  when  in  the  far  distance  I  first  beheld 
them?" 

"Friendship  is  the  name  I  have  in  the  fair  country  of  my  birth!9'  said 
she  of  the  sad  yet  placid  brow.  "  I  cannot,  indeed,  restore  these  wilds  to 
the  beauty  which  they  seemed  in  the  early  days  of  thy  inexperience  to 
wear,  for  that  was  unreal.  But  I  will  teach  thee  to  look  upon  them  with 
another  eye.  I  will  help  thee  to  bear  thy  heavy  burden ;  I  will  hold  thee 
up  when  thy  weary  frame  is  sinking  with  fatigue,  and  I  will,  so  far  as  I 
may,  smooth  the  rugged  path  which  thou,  for  many  a  weary  day,  art  yet 
to  tread." 

"It  shall  be  mine,"  said  the  second,  she  of  the  soft  and  smiling  mien, 
"it  shall  be  mine  to  dry  the  tears  from  thine  eyes,  and  the  sweat  from  thy 
brow ;  to  scatter  flowers  along  thy  rugged  path,  and  when  thou  art  wouna* 
ed  by  the  flint  and  the  thorn,  to  pour  the  healing  balsam  into  thy  wounds. 
When  despondency  weighs  heavily  upon  thy  heart,  my  smiles  shall  beam 
upon  thee,  till  the  light  of  thy  spirit  is  bright  and  undimmed  as  the  star  of 
thy  earliest  youth.     Gentle  and  kindly  is  my  office,  for  I  am  Love.91 

"They  call  me  Truth  in  the  holy  clime  where  first  I  looked  upon  the 
day!"  said  she  of  the  upturned  eye,  in  a  sweet  and  solemn  voice.  "It 
shall  be  mine  to  point  out  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  way:  to  show  where 
the  path  is  sure  and  firm,  and  to  warn  thee  where  the  pitfall  and  the  snake 
arc  secretly  spread  for  thy  feet.  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  voice  of  the  friend  and  that  of  the  smooth  deceiver.  Listen  to 
my  voice  and  less  dangerous  shall  be  thy  way." 
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With  a  beating  heart,  and  a  wondering  eye,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
he  were  dreaming  or  waking,  Emilius  stood  till  with  a  deep  and  long- 
drawn  inspiration,  he  clasped  his  hands  together  and  lifted  his  eyes  in 
speechless  gratitude  to  heaven.  Then  looking  once  more  around  him 
how  was  he  astonished  to  perceive  that  the  frowning  rocks  and  yawning 
abysses  had  lost  the  half  of  their  terror.  The  grass  too  Had  sprung  up 
around  him,  and  the  wide-spread  landscape  seemed  fair  and  smiling.  In- 
voluntarily he  stretched  out  his  hand,  but  undecided  which  of  the  fair  vi- 
sitors to  choose,  he  stood  gazing  now  on  one  now  on  another,  while  each 
in  her  turn  appeared  more  beautiful  than  another.  " Choose  all!"  mur- 
mured in  his  ear  the  same  sweet  voice  which  had  counselled  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  journey.  He  started  and  stretching  out  his  hands 
towards  Friendship  and  Love,  in  an  instant  they  were  at  his  side. 

"  It  is  ever  the  choice  of  inexperience !"  said:  the  spirit  of  the  upturned 
eye,  as  with  a  grave  smile  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  youth. 
11  But  I  blame  thee  not.  Be  the  sisters  whom  thou  hast  chosen  ever  dear 
to  thy  heart,  for  they  will  comfort  and  soothe  thee,  and  help  thee  to  bear 
thy  burden.  But  I  cannot  leave  them.  I  will  go  ever  in  advance,  that 
Friendship  and  Love  may  never  be  seen  unattended  by  Truth" 

Joyfully  was  the  compact  concluded,  and  harmoniously  together  did4 
they  pursue  their  onrtard  way.  How  rugged  and  dangerous  soeve*r  the* 
path,  the  fair  sisters,  Friendship  and  Love,  forsook  not  the  side  of  the  youth- 
ful wanderer.  If  it  was  slippery  to  his  feet  they  supported  his  faltering 
steps,  if  he  sunk  exhausted  to  the  ground  they  tenderly  raised  him  up. 
Their  kind  and  gentle  speech  soothed  his  heart  and  shortened  his  way, 
tohile  Truth  ever  went  before  to  warn  of  the  dangers  and  point  out  the* 
snares.  With  every  hour  his  courage  and  strength  increased,  and  each 
new  danger  was  but  the  harbinger  of  a  new  triumph.  When  faint  with 
the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  delicious  and  strengthening  fruits  from'  the 
hands  of  his  companions  refreshed  and  revived  him.  When  scathed  and 
bleeding  from  the  thorny  way,  they  poured  balsam  into  his  wounds  and 
they  were  healed.  Thus  they  journeyed  on  through  parched  and  s&hdy 
deserts,  and  through  boundless  and  untrodden  forests,  but  their  eyesetet 
directed  towards  the  goal  whither  their  steps  were  tending. 

How  changed  to  the  wanderer's  eye  were  now  the  features  Of  the 
scene !  The  weight  of  his  burden  he  no  longer  felt.  New  joys  continu- 
ally danced  around  him.  In  the  distance  which  lay  behind  him  the  dan- 
gers faded  away,  while  brighter  and  brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  the  nearer  he  approached  the  long-sought  goal.  It  waft 
at  length  reached !  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  was  shining  glorious- 
ly upon  it,  and  every  object  around  him  seemed  lighted  up  with  more 
man  earthly  splendor.  With  a  look  of  gratitude  towards  his  faithful  com- 
panions, which  words  might  not  have  uttered,  he  drew  near  his  place  of 
rest.  Of  how  little  moment  now  appeared  all  the  adversity  through  which 
he  had  passed,  and  how  short  the  backward  way !  Full  of  joy  he  sank 
into  the  arms  of  his  gentle  companions,  and  then  peacefully  laying  his 
head  upon  a  couch  of  moss  and  flowers,  slept  more  sweetly  than  a  king 
upon  his  silken  pillow. 

His  Companions  tenderly  covered  him  with  the  sweetest  ftotfrefs  and 
the  softest  moss,  then  carefully  protecting  his  head  from  the  noonday  sun 
32 
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and  the  midnight  dews,  and  breathing  a  blessing  upon  his  rest,  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  return  to  their  dwelling  in  the  skies. 

"Sleep  sweetly,  weary  wanderer,"  they  softly  whispered,  "sleep- 
sweetly  on  thy  mossy  couch.  Sleep,  for  thy  toils  are  over  and  thy  jour  J 
ney  ended!" 

They  kissed  his  cheek  and  turned  to  depart,  when  a  tall  and  graceful 
form  stood  suddenly  before  them. 

"  Forsake  not  the  earth  fair  spirits !"  she  exclaimed!  "  return  not  yet 
to  your  glorious  homes,  but  make  your  dwellings  among  the  sons  of  menr 
Many  are  the  children  who  must  yet  pursue  the  rugged  path  through 
which  you  have  so  tenderly  led  this  child,  who  now  sleeps  so  sweetly  on 
his  final  pillow.  Remain  to  lead  them  on  also  on  their  journey,  until  the 
last  wanderer  shall  have  reached  the  goal  of  its  earthly  pilgrimage.  Bles- 
sed, thrice  blessed  then  shall  be  your  names  among  the  sons  of  men." 

The  voice  of  the  mother  prevailed.  "We  will  remain,"  they  replied, 
"  and  men  shall  be  happier  that  we  dwell  among  them."  Henceforth  the 
three  spirits  were  dwellers  in  the  habitations  of  the  sons  of  the  earth.— 
They  accompanied  them  in  the  long  and  thorny  path  which  all  must  tread ; 
they  sought  alike  the  rich  in  their  palaces  and  the  poor  in  their  lowly  cot- 
tage, and  became  their  teachers  in  every  virtue.  Generation  after  gene- 
ration passed  away  and  men  learned  to  love  them,  and  to  love  each  other, 
mere  and  more.  Songs  were  dedicated  to  their  names,— temples  and  al- 
tars were  erected  to  their  worship,  and  many  a  holy  offering  was  brought 
to  their  shrines. 

Ages  have  gone  by  and  those  bright  spirits  are  still  on  earth,  and  so 
long  as  the  light  of  their  presence  remains  to  gladden  the  horizon  of  the 
human  heart,  man  need  never  despair.  Dark  and  sorrowful  may  be  his 
lot,  heavy  the  burdens  which  he  may  be  doomed  to  bear,  but  so  long  as 
their  kindly  hands  shall  sustain  him,  and  their  cheering  voices  soothe  his 
care,  let  him  struggle  on  and  falter  not!  The  songs  which  have  been  de~ 
dicated  to  their  names  may  be  forgotten ;  the  altars  which  have  been  rear- 
ed to  their  worship  may  crumble,  and  be  lost  beneath  the  dust  of  ages, 
but  so  long  as  man  shall  bear  a  human  heart,  so  long  will  the  holy  names 
of  "Friendship,  Love  and  Truth19  be  sacredly  preserved. 


COLUMBIA. 


■  T    mo.    •.    W.    MAOIIIi 


Columbia,  Columbia,  my  own  native  land; 
What  pleasing  emotions  they  name  doth  command; 
I  love  thy  green  mountains,  thy  deep  sylvan  shades, 
Thy  rock-gushing  fountains,  bright  vallies,  and  glades ! 

Columbia,  Columbia,  fair  Freedom*!  estate, 
Sweet  liberty 'a  birth-place,  the  home  of  the  great; 
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With  every  emotion  of  this  throbbing  breast, 
Let  thy  sacred  name  be  more  deeply  imprest. 

Colombia,  Columbia,  when  fierce  war-clouds  lower* 
When  foreign  aggression,  arrayeth  its  power ; 
With  proud  indignation,  each  bosom  shall  burn, 
Columbians  each  wrong  shall  contemptuously  spurn ! 

Columbia,  Columbia,  thy  bright  flag  shall  waive. 
Forever  in  triumph  high  orer  the  wave; 
The  stars,  brillant  beaming,  shall  chase  every  gloom, 
Liberty's  proud  beacon  the  world  shall  illume ! 

Columbia,  Columbia,  thine  eagle  shall  soar, 

Undauntedly  ever,  as  in  days  of  yore; 

From  her  lofty  eyrie,  she'll  proudly  look  down, 

The  world  is  her  empire,  the  heavens  her  crown ! 
BoftfaNorv,  Monk,  1813. 


THE    WORKING    CLASSES. 

Uitdsr  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  ike  producing  or  working  close- 
ts, as  they  are  denominated,  have  ever  since  the  times  of  primeval  sim- 
plicity, when  men  ministered  to  their  own  limited  wants,  held  an  inferior 
rank  in  the  organization  of  civil  communities.    It  may  appear  strange  to 
the  superficial  observer,  that  such  should  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  man's  superior  intellectual  endowments  that  he  claims  for 
himself  the  first  rank  in  the  scale  of  animated  being,  but  a  little  reflection 
will  shew  that  wherever  extreme  luxury  and  refinement  exist,  the  labor- 
ing many  must  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  idle  few.    To  be  useful  is  to  be 
industrious  and  intelligent,  but  the  drudgery  of  manual  labor  must  of  ne- 
cessity prevent  the  self-indulgence  inseparable  from  luxurious  habits,  and 
bring  with  it  an  exercise  of  physical  powers  that  accords  but  indifferently 
with  the  distaste  for  effort  arising  from  idleness.     Such  then  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  strange  that,  in  long  established  communities,  where  wealth 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  ranks,  the  producer  should 
be  regarded  more  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  consumer,  than  as  his 
compeer.    Much  has  been  said  of  civilization  and  refinement,  but  experi- 
ence has  shewn  that,  under  monarchical  governments,  the  masses  have 
been  degraded,  morally  and  intellectually,  just  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  polish  among  the  titled  and  the  rich ;  and  that,  as  nations  have  receded 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  rich  have  become  richer  and  the  poor  poor- 
er.   These  remarks  apply  with  truth  to  the  institutions  of  the  old  world, 
where  the  growth  of  society  has  been  the  work  of  ages,  and  where,  of  the 
thousands  on  thousands  who  start  together  in  life,  a  very  small  number 
attain  wealth  or  distinction,  while  a  part  of  the  residue  struggle  on  with 
very  unequal  success,  and  the  great  mass  remain  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  may  have  commenced  life.    The  question  then  presents  it- 
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self,  whether  the  observations  here  offered  are  just,  with  reference  to  oar 
own  hemisphere,  which  is  with  great  propriety  styled  the  new  world.  A 
little  examination  will  shew  that  they  do  not;  and  further,  that  the  great 
error  of  those  who  have  made  the  constitution  of  civil  communities  the 
subject  of  their  attention,  consists  in  applying  the  same  rule  in  estimating 
the  condition  of  nations  on  this,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
what  then  consists  the  difference  between  the  two  hemispheres  ?  Let  the 
object  of  the  present  article  be  the  solution  of  this  question. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  old  world,  the  growth 
of  communities  and  nations  has  been  the  work  of  centuries,  and  conse- 
quently the  inequality  of  success  among  individuals  and  families  has,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  tended  to  establish  differences  of  rank.  Added  to  this, 
the  systems  of  government  being  monarchical,  there  has  always  existed 
two  distinct  interests — to  wit:  that  of  the  governors  and  that  of  the  govern- 
ed. At  the  head  of  the  first  of  these  interests  is  the  chief  man  of  the 
country ;  whether  he  be  duke,  king,  or  emperor,  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
and  next  to  him  are  the  nobles,  after  whom  come  the  long  established  and 
wealthy  families  dependent  upon  the  chief  man,  to  whom  they  naturally 
look  as  the  fountain  of  honor  on  whose  supremacy  depends  their  own. 
On  the  other  side  are  found  the  masses,  to  whom  the  great  object  is  to  gain 
their  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  in  the  various  callings 
of  life.  Here  then  is  seen,  at  once,  an  antagonist  action  tending  to  divide 
and  keep  asunder  these  two  great  divisions  of  society,  the  former  looking 
down  upon  the  latter  as  inferior,  and  the  latter  forced  to  regard  the  form- 
er as  the  sources  of  employment  and  consequent  comfort  Here  then  is 
the  secret  of  the  inferiority  of  the  working  classes  in  the  old  world,  but  how 
does  the  matter  stand  in  the  new?  Comparatively  speaking,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  western  hemisphere  by  its  present  inhabitants,  has  been  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Its  population  has  had  its  origin  in  the  enterprize  of 
those  whose  condition  in  their  native  countries  was  such  as  to  make 
change  desirable  and,  whatever  may  have  been  their  pursuits,  they  were 
all  alike  in  one  respect — they  were  poor  and  depended  on  their  energy  and 
intelligence  in  making  their  way  in  the  world.  Happily  for  us  in  America, 
we  are  all  of  us  the  defendants  of  ancestors  who  belonged  to  the  working 
classes  and,  whatever  weak  minds  may  think  to  the  contrary,  it  is  fortu- 
nate as  well  as  honorable  for  us  that  we  are  so.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
there  wealth  has  been  accumulated  and  families  have,  very  foolishly,  in 
some  instances  assumed  to  themselves  to  be  better  than  their  neighbors, 
because  it  has  happened  that  their  working  ancestors  were  a  generation  or 
two  further  removed  from  their  present  descendants,  but,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  there  exists  no  distinction  between  classes  in  this  land  of 
equality.  In  a  country  like  this  where,  compared  with  the  future  the  pre- 
sent is  insignificant,  and  where  our  prospective  greatness  a3  a  nation,  de- 
pends on  the  improvements  to  be  wrought  upon  a  vast  amount  of  raw  ma- 
terial, it  is  to  the  working  classes  that  we  must  look  socially  and  political- 
ly, as  the  chief  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  structure  of  the  body  politic. 
No  longer  only  at  the  foot  of  the  great  arch  of  society,  they  are  to  consti- 
tute its  great  whole,  and  consequently  on  their  enlightenment  and  intelli- 
gence we  must  depend  for  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture. In  former  times  and  in  other  countries,  science  entered  but  very 
}&lft  into  the  formation  of  a  mechanic  or  artizan.    As  the  latter  name  im- 
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plies,  the  builder  of  houses  and  the  constructor  of  the  simple  machines  of 
the  day  worked  by  the  eye,  and  provided  the  desired  results  could  be  pro- 
cured by  the  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  thing  to  be  made,  very  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  mathematical  principles  on  which 
strength  and  durability  depended,  or  the  chemical  affinities  by  which  the 
different  materials  were  held  together.     Of  this  we  have  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  glass  manufacture.     If  I  remember  aright,  the  in- 
cident to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  a  substance  which 
contributes  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than  any  other  to  the  comfort  and  ele- 
gance of  our  dwellings,  was  a  very  simple  one.     Some  mariners  having 
occasion  to  make  a  fire  on  the  sea-shore,  discovered  to  their  great  aston- 
ishment that  after  the  heat  had  subsided,  the  place,  where  their  fire  had 
been,  presented  masses  of  hard  and  pellucid  matter,  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  the  sand  by  which  they  were  surrounded.     How  to  ac- 
count for  this  they  did  not  know,  and,  very  naturally,  supposed  that  the 
change  which  had  been  produced  depended  entirely  on  the  particular  lo- 
cality ;  and  that  of  the  sand  there  found,  glass,  for  such  was  the  new  ma- 
terial, could  alone  be  formed.    The  consequence  was,  that  for  a  long  time 
recourse  was  had  to  the  particular  place  where  the  first  glass  had  been 
made  for  a  supply  of  material.     In  the  course  of  time  analysis  shewed  that 
glass  consisted  of  silex  or  flint  combined  with  an  alkali,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  union  of  these  two  materials  produced  similar  results  with- 
out reference  to  the  place  whence  they  were  procured.    This  new  branch 
of  industry  being  established  glass-makers  became  more  and  more  numer- 
ous and,  as  experimental  observation  shewed  that  the  fineness  and  strength 
of  the  product,  depended  on  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  made  up  were  united,  those  of  the  craft  who  shewed  most 
skill  in  producing  varieties  of  the  article  were  of  course  considered  the 
best 

%  The  most  superficial  observer  must  have  been  struck  with  the  difference 
between  the  common  window  glass,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  glass  of 
which  the  richly  cut  tumblers  to  be  found  en  the  tables  of  the  weal- 
thy are  made.  Why  is  this?  The  chemist  will  tell  you  that  the  differ- 
ence is  caused  by  the  purity  of  the  materials  used  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  joined.  In  order  then  to  become  a  good  glass-maker  a 
man  must  be  a  practical  chemist.  How  is  he  to  be  made  such,  unless  it 
be  by  study,  or  in  other  words,  education?  If  then  the  manufacturer  of 
tumblers  of  the  present  century  must  be  an  educated  man,  how  different 
is  he  from  the  first  of  his  trade,  who  only  knew  that  if  they  took  a  portion 
of  sand  from  a  certain  shore,  and  made  up  a  fire  with  the  sea-weed  and 
other  combustible  material  to  be  found  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  sand  would 
be  converted  into  glass.  Of  the  way  in  which  this  change  was  wrought, 
or  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  this  alteration,  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  if  the  discovery  had  never  been  made.  To  carry  our  illustrations  a  lit- 
tle further,  let  us  turn  to  the  history  of  steam.  Every  old  woman  in  the 
country  knows  that,  unless  the  vapor  arising  from  boiling  water  be  suffer- 
ed to  escape  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  will  be  burst.  Hence  is 
it  that  we  find  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  every  tea-pot,  to  let  the  steam  escape. 
Ask  one  of  the  old  cooks  in  the  kitchen  if  she  can  keep  the  lid  on  a  tea- 
kettle when  the  spout  is  stopped,  and  she  will  tell  you  no;  but  as  for  giv- 
ing any  reason  for  it,  she  will  be  as  entirely  unable  to  do  so  as  if  she  had 
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never  seen  water  boil.    What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  our 
subject;  where  is  your  illustration  going  to  lead  us?     We  shall  see.     The 
same  observation  that  led  kettle-makers  and  potters  to  have  an  opening,  by 
which  the  vcpor  shall  escape,  also  taught  a  Fulton  how  to  propel  a  vessel  by 
steam.    Yes!  the  force  of  steam  being  ascertained,  a  new  agent  in  me- 
chanical science  was  introduced,  and  the  question  at  once  suggested  it- 
self, whether  this  new  force,  this  new  element  might  not  be  so  directed 
as  to  overcome  any  given  amount  of  resistance.    What  is  a  steam-boat 
boiler  but  a  huge  tea-kettle,  and  what  is  the  pipe  that  conducts  the  steam 
to  the  piston-rod,  but  the  spout  to  that  kettle?    Instead  of  being  suffered 
to  pass  off  uselessly  through  an  aperture,  the  steam  is  carried  along,  un- 
til it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  something  that  yields  to  a  given  amount 
of  pressure.    This  amount  of  pressure  being  produced,  the  obstacle  is 
made  to  slide  in  a  given  direction,  until  it  reaches  an  opening,  at  which 
the  vapor  escapes,  but  in  doing  so  it  sets  in  action  machinery  with  which 
it  is  connected,  and,  by  means  of  this  machinery,  turns  wheels,  which 
wheels,  revolving  in  a  medium  denser  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  over- 
come the  resistance  of  air  and  water,  and  the  floating  palace  to  which  these 
wheels  are  attached,  is  made  to  move  along  on  the  surface  of  the  waves 
"  like  a  thing  of  life."    Now  who  will  say  that  the  man  who  can  construct 
an  engine  to  effect  such  purposes,  is  not  a  greater,  a  more  intelligent,  a 
nobler  being  than  the  one  who  first  put  a  spout  to  a  tea-kettle,  or  inserted 
a  hole  in  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot.    These  illustrations  are  intended  to  shew 
that  the  field  of  mechanical  knowledge  has  been  amplified  and  extended, 
requiring  higher  powers  and  a  greater  scope  of  intellect,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  character  of  the  working  man  of  the  present  age  has  been  ele- 
vated and  dignified  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
results  which  his  intelligence  can  produce. 

The  peopling  of  this  great  western  continent,  and  especially  that  portion 
of  it  where  we  reside,  has,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  been  the  work  of 
a  very  short  time.  The  first  immigrants  were  in  the  general  working  men, 
poor  but  intelligent,  who  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition,  civil  or 
religious,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  then  wilderness  where  a  field  for  enter- 
prize  commensurate  with  their  capabilities  and  wants  presented  itself.— 
They  were  indeed  working  men,  but  not  the  working  men  of  centuries  long 
past,  and  although  their  fund  of  knowledge  was  very  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  people  in  the  same  vocations  at  the  present  day,  they  neverthe- 
less stood  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  endowment.  It  is  to 
this  superiority  of  endowment  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  condition 
of  this  vast  republic,  renowned  as  it  justly  is  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  among  the  masses.  Learning  is  not  here  confined  to  any  pri- 
vileged orders,  nor  are  the  arcana  of  science  limited  to  the  affluent  and 
powerful.  Go  into  the  dwellings  of  those  who  win  a  livelihood  by  the 
4weat  of  their  brow  and  what  do  you  see  ?  After  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
finished  and  the  artizan  has  ceased  from  his  toil,  do  we  see  him  lying  down 
to  sleep  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  sauntering  about  in  listless  idleness, 
gratifying  his  mere  animal  propensities  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  do  we  not 
find  him  engaged  in  social  converse  with  his  fellow-men,  discussing  mat- 
ters of  state  policy,  or  with  some  literary  production  in  his  hand  gleaning 
information  to  be  applied  to  useful  practical  purposes  ?  The  working  class* 
ts  then  are  made  up  of  reading  and  thinking  men ;  of  beings  to  whom 
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God  has  given  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  who  feel  that  they  are  not  and 
should  not  be  inferior  to  others  of  their  kind.  How  then  does  the  work- 
ing man  of  the  nineteenth  century  stand?  In  your  next  number  I  will 
try  to  solve  the  question. 

A. 


ORIGIN  OP  THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODDFELLOWS 

IN  THE  CITT  OF  CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


it  oni   or  FITS. 


The  marble  monument  mnet  fade, 
The  splendid  dome  ■ball  also  mil : 
But  Ae  wboee  monument  la  made 
Of  virtue,  eball  ouletand  ibem  all. 
E'en  Father  Tim*  eball  etrive  In  vain, 
Hie  object  be  can  ne'er  obtain ; 
Hie  rode  attacke  can  ne'er  efface 
A  monument  on  virtue'*  bate. 

If  the  divine  rule  forjudging  men,  viz:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  knouf 
them,"  is  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  principles  and  of  associations f 
then  this  society  must  be  "  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary" — And 
are  Odd-Fellows  willing  that  they  shall  be  judged  by  their  fruits  ?    I  an- 
swer unhesitatingly,  yes!  yes  ! !     If  on  an  examination  it  be  found  that 
their  fruits  are  good,  then  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  princi-- 
pies  which  produce  such  fruit  must  be  good  also;  for  the  divine  axiom  is, 
"  A  bad  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit"     But,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  on  this  occasion  to  write  an  apology  for  Odd-Fellowship,  but  sim- 
ply to  give  a  sketch  of  its  introduction  into  Charleston,  S.  C.     It  is  now 
about  three  years  since  the  first  Lodge  was  organized  in  said  State,  under 
the  name  of  South  Carolina  Lodge,  No.  1.    It  has  been  contended  by 
some,  that  Odd-Fellowship  was  once  before  introduced  into  said  city;. 
but  this  as  a  fact  is  exceedingly  doubtful;  such  a  thing  may  have  once 
been  here  under  a  spurious  garb,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  legal 
Lodge  was  ever  opened  in  said  city  until  the  opening  of  South  Carolina* 
Lodge  No.  1,  from  the  fact  that  no  charter  was  ever  granted  by  the  Grand* 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  for  such  a  purpose.     I  think  from  what  I  was 
able  to  learn  from  gentlemen  on  that  subject,  that  at  one  time  there  existed* 
something  by  the  name  of  Odd-Fellowship,  or  as  a  gentleman  said,  an- 
"Odd-Fellows'  Club;"  but  it  was  basely  spurious f  both  in  origin  and  ex- 
istence.    Be  this  as  it  may;  enveloped  as  it  is  in  doubt  and  gloom,  long 
since  every  trace  had  been  obliterated,  yea  every  feature  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship had  been  completely  effaced  from  the  recollection  of  all,  and  but  two* 
gentlemen  could  be  found  who  could  remember  but  faintly  the  existence 
of  "  such  a  club ;"  but  in  their  case  not  even  a  trace  was  left  on  the  table* 
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of  their  memory  of  the  features  of  Odd-  Fellowship.  Since  that  time  some 
efforts  had  been  made,  but  unavailing,  to  introduce  the  Order  into  that  city 
by  those  who  were  both  strangers  and  transient  citizens.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  citizens  of  Charleston  are  rather  slow  to  move  in  receiving  any  thing 
novel.  I  think  this  we  discovered  in  them,  as  we  thought,  to  a  fault;  in 
fact  they  boast  themselves  of  this  trait  in  their  character  by  saying,  "  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  are  not  easily  humbugged." 

All  efforts  to  establish  the  Order  proved  unavailing  thus  far,  and  until 
early  in  the  year  1840  no  decisive  step  was  taken  to  introduce  Odd-Fel* 
lowship  into  said  city.  And  that  which  most  contributed  to  its  establish- 
ment at  this  time,  and  which  brought  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Clayton  in  said  city,  who  had 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  M.  P.  Church  in  Wentworth  street,  in 
becoming  their  pastor.  To  him  in  a  great  degree  is  the  Order  indebted 
for  its  favorable  reception  by,  and  introduction  to  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Mr.  Clayton  arrived  in  Charleston  early  in  November,  1839,  and  had 
by  a  train  of  favorable  circumstances  become  somewhat  extensively  known 
in  the  city  as  the  pastor  of  the  above  named  church,  before  any  public  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  favor  of  Odd-Fellowship.  These  circumstances  con- 
spired greatly  to  bring  the  Order  into  favorable  repute,  for  more  than  once 
have  we  known  objections  met  when  offered  against  the  institution  by 
telling  the  opposers,  "  why,  sir,  it  cannot  be  as  you  suppose,  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  C.  belongs  to  the  Order;  in  fact,  he  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
it  into  the  city.1*  And  this  we  have  known  in  more  than  one  instance?  to 
be  received  as  a  sufficient  argument  to  satisfy  the  objectors.  Mr.  C.  had 
not  been  long  in  the  city  before  he  ascertained  that  there  were  two  or  three 
other  Odd-Fellows  also  in  the  city;  with  them  he  succeeded  in  having 
an  interview,  but  soon  found  they  were  individuals  who  could  do  but  lit- 
tle, so  far  as  influence  was  concerned,  in  helping  forward  the  Order.  They 
were  all  mechanics,  all  strangers,  and  only  known  to  a  few  of  their  asso- 
ciates, but  as  Odd-Fellows  they  were  competent  to  perform  their  part  in 
organizing  a  Lodge.  The  requisite  number  must  be  had  or  nothing  could 
be  done.  After  having  had  several  interviews  with  the  individuals  re- 
ferred to  above,  it  was  determined  forthwith  to  test  the  numerical  strength 
of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  city ;  but  now  the  question  to  be  decided,  and 
which  was  one  of  some  importance,  and  also  of  some  difficulty,  was  this — 
where  shall  we  meet  1  The  importance  of  the  place  grew  out  of  the  fact,  that 
it  might  shape  our  future  course  for  "weal  or  woe."  The  difficulty  was* 
one  in  which  Mr.  C.  felt  himself  alone  involved — what  wouldhis  church 
think  of  the  move  ?  would  they  approve  or  condemn  ?  was  the  difficulty 
presenting  itself  to  his  mind — (of  this  the  sequel  will  further  show.)  At 
last  resolved  on  the  introduction  of  the  Order  he  determined  to  run  all 
nazzard,  and  promptly  offered  his  study  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  following  card  appeared  in  "  the  Mercury,"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  C, 

"I.  0.  0.  F.  The  brethren  of  the  above  Order  in  this  city  are  request' 
id  to  meet  at  No.  3,  Lawrence  street,  opposite  Middle  street,  on  Friday  f 
14M  inst.,  at  1,  P.  M.  In  the  meantime  they  will  please  report  themselves 
U>  Mr.  L.  at  this  office.  Business  of  importance  to  the  Order  will  be  brought 
before  the  meeting.  one  OP  THE  ORDER." 

"February  11th,  1840." 
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The  evening  of  the  14th  came  and  about  ten  presented  themselves, 
who  were  at  one  time  Odd-Fellows ;  and  some  of  them  were  in  fact  Odd- 
Fellows — some  had  cards,  some  none ;  a  few  were  conversant  with  the 
language  of  the  Order,  others  could  not  pronounce  a  word  properly ;  but 
as  the  meeting  was  merely  a  meeting  of  business,  at  which  nothing  secret 
was  done,  all  who  attended  were  allowed  to  sit  in  communication.  After 
an  hour  or  so  in  conversation,  in  reference  to  what  would  be  the  best  step 
to  be  taken,  the  meeting  adjourned  without  doing  any  thing  further  than 
to  appoint  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
Ai  this  meeting,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  open- 
ing a  Lodge,  as  the  legal  number  requisite  had  not  cards,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  make  a  further  effort,  to  see  if  by  the  next  meeting  five  could 
not  be  found  in  the  city  having  "  clean  cards.7'  With  a  view  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  in  the  city  particularly  to  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing card  was  written  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  read  to  the  meeting,  which 
they  agreed  to  have  published  in  the  "Mercury." 

"FOR  THE   MERCURY.      I.   0.   0.   F. 

"Mr.  Editor: — I  was  pleased  to  find  in  your  paper  of  yesterday  a  no- 
tice inviting  the  attention  of  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  Independent 
Odd-Fellows  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Lawrence  street  on  the  14th  instant, 
at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  This  I  am  glad  to  see  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I  hope 
every  Odd-Fellow  in  the  city  will  attend  and  use  his  influence  in  estab- 
lishing a  Lodge.  The  principles  of  the  Order  are  the  purest  principles  of 
benevolence— Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  is  the  broad  basis  upon  which 
this  edifice  is  erected ;  while  Charity  marks  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
superstructure,  and  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  grand  prominences  of  the 
Order.  Already  has  the  institution  done  much  good— many  a  tear  has  it 
dried — many  a  heart  has  it  consoled.  Never  has  it  been  known  to  hear 
the  cry  of  distress  without  lending  assistance — in  the  time  of  want  it  has 
never  turned  a  brother  empty  away — it  is  ever  wont  to  comfort  the  weep- 
ing widow  and  helpless  orphan.  It  is  one  of  those  institutions  that  recom- 
mends itself.  It  is  known  by  its  works,  and  it  is  only  for  it  to  be  under- 
stood  by  the  community  in  order  that  it  may  be  received  with  acclaim. 

"  I  believe  at  present  the  Order  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union ;  and  those  who  follow  in  her  wake  num- 
ber over  ten  thousand,  and  dispense  annually  over  fifty  thousand  dollars 
lor  purposes  of  charity.  It  is  received  by  men  of  every  profession — many 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  incorporated  with  the  Order,  having  found  its 
principles  so  congenial  with  the  tenor  of  that  gospel  which  bringetn  peace  to 
oilmen!  an  odd  fellow.1' 

Thus  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  the  first  Odd-Fellows'  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  city  of  Charleston  was  held  in  the  study  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Sure  this  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  purity  of  the 
principles  which  Odd-Fellows  profess ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  after 
all  some  there  were  who  still  spoke  evilly  of  the  Order,  and  suspected  those 
who  were  ita  friends  and  supporters.  This  meeting  over,  and  the  above 
advertisement  published,  a  wider  influence  was  felt  in  the  city — and  some 
inquiry  was  made  by  those  who  noticed  the  above  card  what  these  Odd* 
Fellows  were  ?  what  the  nature  of  the  society  ?  &c.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing some  inquiries  were  made  of  Mr.  C.  in  reference  to  the  meeting,  *od 
33 
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one  gentleman  advised  him  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  as  he 
said  he  might  injure  himself  by  it ;  but  he  had  put  his  hands  to  the  plough 
and  would  not  look  back — being  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  the  Or* 
der,  and  conscious  of  hie  own  sincerity,  he  was  resolved  to  lend  his  influ- 
ence to  establish  a  Lodge. 

-»  (Concluded  In  <mr  next.) 


THE    COQUETTE. 

A    PHYSIOLOGICAL    SKETCH. 


From  the  German  of  J.  F.  CiateUi. 

•  V    O.   M.   IAWTIIi 


It  was  one  of  those  dismal  equinoxial  evenings  when  the  wind,  accom- 
panied  by  a  fine  cold  rain,  beats  sharply  against  the  face  of  the  .wayfarer, 
when  an  elderly  man,  closely  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  with  Jus  cap 
drawn  low  over  his  eyebrows,  stepped  rapidly  through  the  street  which 
led  to  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris.  The  streets  were  deserted  by  all  save 
now  and  then  some  hardy  watchman,  who  slowly  paraded  up  and  down, 
while  the  discordant  notes  of  an  asthmatic  barrel-organ  which  occasional* 
ly  met  his  ear,  were  ail  that  interrupted  the  low  monotony  of  the  dreary 
storm.  Eight  o'clock  had  struck,  when  the  man  entered  the  salon  of  his 
sister,  the  Marchioness  de  Pous. 

The  Marchioness  was  a  lady  of  honor.  She  had  passed  the  fairest  and 
gayest  portion  of  her  life  at  the  court  of  the  queen  Maria  Antoinette,  and 
shared  m  the  sorrows  of  the  evil  days  which  followed.  At  length  destiny 
smiled  once  more  upon  her  and  she  was  permitted  to  live  peaceably  and 
undisturbedly  upon  the  little  property  she  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
general  and  fatal  shipwreck.  To  many  she  at  first  sight  appeared  haugh- 
ty and  afiected,  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  seldom  failed  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  extreme  amiability  and  goodness.  Some  traces  of  former  beau- 
ty still  looked  out  from  beneath  the  wrinkles  with  which  her  race  was 
thickly  covered,  while  her  majestic  and  upright  form,  full  of  graceful  dig- 
nity announced  any  thing  rather  than  the  fact,  that  she  was  at  the  period 
in  question  eighty  years  of  age.  A  portion  of  the  gloss  of  coldness  and 
reserve  contracted  by  her  intercourse  with  the  great  world  in  which  she 
had  lived,  indeed  yet  remained  with  her,  but,  the  first  compliment  over, 
she  was  as  cheerful,  as  communicative,  sometimes  even  as  lightrhearted 
as  a  girl  of  fifteen.  All  her  affections,  as  well  as  those  of  her  brother  the 
Chevalier  de  Vilcour,  were  centered  in  a  niece  of  their  deceased  sister, 
the  gentle  Gabrielle. 

A  family-circle  was  this  evening  gathered  within  the  *ahn.  The  Mar* 
chioness  still  adhering  to  the  habits  of  her  youth,  was  industriously  work- 
ing at  tapestry ;  Gabrielle  sat  quietly  musing  at  her  feet  and  occasionally 
ennaiing  the  sweet  odors  from  a  large  boquet  of  Autumn-flowers  which 
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lay  on  her  lap,  and  which,  although  withered  by  the  early  frost,  perfumed 
the  whole  apartment.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat  a  young  man 
quietly  sketching  in  an  album.  His  eyes  often  wandered  from  his  sketch 
towards  the  little  group  opposite  to  him,  and  a  thoughtful  smile  was  on  his 
face,  for  in  one  month  Henri  de  Montmane  was  to  lead  the  fair  Gabrielle 
to  the  altar. 

Near  the  fireplace  stood  the  Chevalier  Vilcour,  and  by  his  side  the 
Count  Anatole  de  St  Servier,  whose  relationship  to  Henri  warranted  his 
unceremonious  entrance  into  the  family-circle  whenever  it  suited  his  plea- 
sure. He  was  a  young  man  of  unexceptionable  morals,  but  inferior  in 
every  respect— one  of  that  class  of  men  whose  absence  occasions  as  little 
regret  as  his  presence  does  pleasure. 

rleasant  dreams  of  the  future  filled  the  mind  of  the  Chevalier  as  he 
stood  silently  regarding  the  scene  before  him.  Henri  was  in  every  re- 
spect precisely  the  man  whom  he  would  have  chosen  as  the  husband  of 
his  niece,  for  he  possessed  an  honorable  name,  a  generous  disposition,  a 
moderate  estate,  a  place  of  some  emolument,  and  a  character  which  had 
always  been  spotless.  He  saw  that  he  was  very  dear  to  Gabrielle,  for  her 
modest  eye  would  hang  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  ten- 
derness and  confidence,  and  then  turn  full  of  grateful  love  upon  her  uncle 
and  count. 

"  Come  here  by  me,  dear  uncle,"  said  Gabrielle,  holding  out  her  hand 
with  a  smile,  "  Henri  must  sketch  you  in  the  album." 

"  Sketch  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  see  very  well,  you  young  rogue,  what 
that  is  for.  You  would  like  my  old  figure  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  heighten 
your  youthful  claims.  But  for  that  purpose  I  think  the  eighty  years  of 
your  aunt  would  do  much  better." 

"Indeed,  dear  uncle,"  answered  Gabrielle,  "I  did  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  vain;  and  why  should  I  be? 
I  am  not  at  ajl  handsome."  But  in  spite  of  her  denial  she  was  at  the  mo- 
ment she  spoke  very  beautiful,  for  a  bright  blush  suffused  her  smooth 
cheek,  the  softest  expression  stole  into  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  dimpling 
smile  was  sweet  and  graceful. 

The  Chevalier  stepped  behind  Henri;  his  sketch  was  excellent  and 
nearly  completed,  save  the  head  of  Gabrielle,  which  required  considera- 
ble retouching.  "  Mademoiselle !"  said  Henri,  as  he  again  erased  a  line 
that  he  might  improve  it,  "  will  you  bow  your  head  a  little?"  Gabrielle 
did  as  she  was  desired,  and  her  beautiful  bland  locks  fell  in  graceful  pro- 
fusion over  her  cheeks.  "That  is  well!"  said  Henri,  and  continued  his 
sketching* 

At  this  moment  the  rain  beat  furiously  against  the  window.  "  What  a 
terrible  storm !"  said  the  Count  Anatole,  who  for  the  last  half  hour  had 
not  spoken  a  word. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  "  for  I  was  expecting  a 
visit  this  evening,  from  Madame  de  las  Vermejas." 

"Madame  de  las  Vermejas!"  exclaimed  the  Count,  completely  roused 
from  his  indifference.  "  Madame  de  las  Vermejas,  a  Spanish  lady  whose 
husband  was  killed  at  Navarre,  and  who  herself  escaped  from  the  insur- 
gents only  by  a  miracle  ?" 

"The  same,  Count" 

"  This  lady  is  a  heroine ;  does  she  apeak  French  ?" 
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"  Like  a  native ;  she'  was  educated  at  Paris." 

"  So  much  the  better.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  converse  with 
her.  Aunt,  if  this  abominable  rain  had  not  interfered  she  would  have 
come  here  this  evening  you  say  ?    It  is  too  vexatious ;  is  it  not  Henri  ?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so/1  answered  Henri,  looking  at  Gabrielle  with  a 
smile.  "  This  visit  would  have  disturbed  the  confidential  character  of  our 
evening.  Every  thing  is  so  pleasant  here  around  the  hearth,  and  the  wea- 
ther even  seems  to  sympathize  with  us,  for  it  keeps  this  stranger  away. 
J  Besides,  I  am  not  at  all  partial  to  heroines.  I  love  a  soft,  timid  woman, 
ar  better  than  one  who  knows  how  to  leap  a  horse,  and  speed  a  bullet 
without  winking.     Such  a  heroine  is  a  monstrosity!" 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  have  more  sympathy  for  a  tender,  graceful  woman- 
ly form,"  said  the  Count,  "  but  I  like  strong  women.  I  fancy  Madame 
de  las  Vermejas,  large,  brown,  with  a  haughty  glance  and  a  noble  bear- 
ing, perhaps  even  homely,  but  whose  very  homeliness  has  something  in 
it  more  interesting  than  beauty.  Have  I  not  drawn  a  true  picture  of  her, 
my  dear  Marchioness  ?" 

"  Very  exact,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  laughing,  "  but  I  will  try  to 
introduce  her  to  you  to-morrow,  and  you  will  see  for  yourself." 

The  water  was  now  pouring  like  a  perfect  deluge  against  the  window, 
but  through  its  deafening  sound  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  the 
next  momenta  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door, 

"  That  is  probably  Madame  de  las  Verm ej as,"  said  Gabrielle,  and  smil- 
ed at  Henri  as  if  she  wished  to  comfort  him  for  his  disappointment. 

" 1  believe  it  is  her  truly.  How  my  heart  beats !"  said  Count  AnatoJe, 
running  his  finders  through  his  hair  and  smoothing  his  eyebrows,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  was  announced. 

She  entered,  raised  her  black  veil,  and  gracefully  saluting  the  company 
seated  herself  by  the  Marchioness. 

A  general  silence  prevailed  after  the  first  greetings,  for  upon  all,  parti- 
cularly the  Chevalier,  who  now  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  the  appearance 
of  Ivez  de  las  Vermejas  produced  an  impression  of  wonder  and  admira' 
tion.  Fancy  to  yourself  a  head  such  as  the  imagination  of  the  artist  in 
his  happiest  moments  may  sometimes  conceive,  but  which  his  pencil 
strives  in  vain  to  transfer  to  the  canvas ;  a  majestic  stature,  a  queenly 
neck,  whose  delicate  whiteness  flashes  through  the  drapery  of  black  lace 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  two  soft,  white  hands  somewhat  coquettish- 
ly  crossed  over  her  mourning  garments,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  Ivez 
de  las  Vermejas. 

The  Chevalier  scarcely  heard  what  this  lady  uttered,  so  intently  was 
he  absorbed  in  silent  contemplation  of  her  beauty.  The  tones  of  her  voice 
affected  him  in  an  indescribable  manner, — they  were  soft  and  melodious, 
and,  although  she  spoke  pure  French,  her  accent  had  a  slightly  foreign 
cast,  which  gave  an  added  charm  to  her  speech.  Henri,  also,  regarded 
the  heroine  at  first  with  much  surprise,  but  he  soon  went  on  with  his 
sketch  again.  Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  were 
not  idle;  they  were  glancing  rapidly  from  the  face  of  Henri  to  that  of  the 
Count  Anatole,  seemingly  to  institute  a  comparison.  It  was  impossible 
to  trace  the  least  similarity  between  these  two  men.  Henri  possessed 
one  of  those  physiognomies  which  speaks  directly  to  the  imagination  of 
woman — he  had  a  thoughtful  and  dreamy  eye,  and  a  smile  of  indescrib- 
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able  sweetness.  Anatole  was  fresh-colored,  somewhat  near-sighted,  and 
in  most  respects  precisely  like  a  thousand  others.  He  made  himself  as 
conspicuous  as  possible,  that  he  might  fix  upon  himself  the  attention  of  . 
the  beautiful  Ivez,  who,  after  her  first  rapid  glances  seemed  to  give  her- 
self no  farther  trouble  concerning  him,  but  sat  watching,  as  constantly  as 
her  conversation  with  the  Marchioness  would  permit,  the  countenance  of 
Henri. 

The  Marchioness  was  delighted.  She  loved  surprises,  and  this  was  a 
perfect  one.  Meanwhile  Anatole  did  not  forget  that  Madame  de  la3  Ver- 
mejas  had  a  story  to  relate  of  which  she  herself  was  the  heroine,  and 
which — at  the  time  when  the  public  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  had 
interested  all  Paris.  He  endeavored  to  direct  the  conversation  in  a  way 
which  would  lead  her  to  speak  of  it.  Perhaps  it  was  not  disagreeable  to 
herself  to  represent  a  drama  in  which  she  played  so  distinguished  a  roll, 
for  upon  a  direct  question  of  Anatole*  s  she  replied  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, "  Yes,  it  is  true,  that  I  was  already  sentenced  to  death,  and  was 
about  to  be  sent  out  of  the  world,  like  a  soldier,  by  powder  and  lead.11 

"Sentenced  to  death?'1  echoed  the  Marchioness.  "So  was  I  in  the 
year  ninety-three,  and  a  death  by  the  guillotine,  but  I  was  concealed  and 
made  my  escape.    And  did  the  monsters  have  pity  on  you  ?" 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  shook  her  head.  "It  was  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  miracle,"  she  replied,  "that  I  escaped  the  frightful  danger." 
She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  shuddering  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  fearful  scene,  then  glancing  at  Henri,  who  was  still  zealously  sketch- 
ing, she  again  commenced. 

"  My  husband  was  slain  under  the  walls  of  Vittoria,  and  I  was  left  alone 
and  without  friends,  in  a  country  wasted  by  fire  and  sword,  and  ravaged 
by  two  opposing  parties,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  murder  and  destroy 
each  other.  When  I  found  myself  in  this  fearful  situation,  my  first  de- 
cision was  to  flee  to  the  mountains  and  conceal  myself  in  some  obscure 
village.  But  what  security  should  I  have  found  there  ?  Who  would  have 
protected  me  against  the  numerous  banditti  who  overran  the  whole  moun- 
tain districts,  and  committed  with  perfect  impunity  the  most  frightful  atro- 
cities ?  I  decided,  therefore,  at  least  to  flee  to  France.  ••  One  servant  only 
accompanied  me,  and,  taking  with  us  but  little  baggage,  we  left  Vittoria  in 
my  own  private  carriage,  as  if  we  were  merely  taking  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion into  the  country*  My  gold  and  jewelry  I  had  concealed  in  the  sides 
of  the  carriage.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  journey !  We  hastened  on 
through  a  country  seemingly  doomed  to  utter  destruction.  Ruined  and 
almost  impassable  roads,  fields  without  culture,  villages  from  which  the 
famishing  inhabitants  fled  before  every  banner  and  every  conflict, — for 
they  feared  alike  the  Carlist  and  the  Christino, — met  us  at  every  turn'. 

"  Meanwhile  all  with  us  at  first  went  well ;  we  endeavored  by  circui- 
tous routes  to  avoid  every  neighborhood  held  in  the  possession  of  the  gue- 
rilla's, and  the  two  first  nights  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  spend  in  solita- 
ry and  deserted  houses.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  stopped  at 
a  little  venta  (inn)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Estella.  And  such  a  venta 
I  never  saw.  It  was  a  kind  of  little  stall,  crowded  with  traders,  soldiers, 
muleteers  and  beggars;  some  eating,  some  talking  and  swearing,  and 
some  sleeping.  But  my  mules  were  too  much  exhausted  to  travel  farth- 
er without  rest,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  stay.    After  supper, 
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which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring,  I  entered  my  carriage  with  the  in- 
tention of  there  spending  the  night,  and  Perico,  my  servant,  laid  himself 
down  under  the  open  sky,  upon  a  bundle  of  straw.  It  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  nights  of  Spain.  My  carriage  stood  at  the  door  of  the  venta  un- 
der a  spreading  mulberry  tree,  where  I  could  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  At  midnight  the  moon  arose  so  clear  and 
bright,  that  one  might  have  fancied  it  day.  Before  me  lay  stretched  a 
vast  plain  studded  with  groups  of  trees,  while  in  the  distance  rose  the 
domes  and  towers  of  a  city,  surrounded  by  black  and  frowning  hills-— 
Every  thine  in  this  lonely  neighborhood,  even  nature  herself,  seemed  to 
sleep,  and  the  melancholy  chirping  of  the  cricket  was  the  only  sound  that 
met  ray  ear.  I  was  weary  with  travel,  but  somehow  slumber  came  not 
to  my  relief,  and  I  reclined  against  the  side  of  my  carriage,  buried  in 
vague  and  changing  reflections.  How  beautiful  were  the  heavens,  how 
peaceful  all  nature  at  this  moment,  how  happily  might  one  live  in  this  de- 
lightful country !  It  seemed  impossible  that  robbery,  and  murder,  and 
fiery  carnage  could  be  so  near ! 

"  Lost  in  such  thoughts,  my  eyes,  fixed  on  the  scene  before  me,  looked 
through  the  clear-darkness,  until  I  felt  as  if  my  vision  were  becoming  su- 
pernaturally  acute.  Far  before  me,  from  interval  to  interval  small  fires 
seemed  to  arise.  I  was  startled— every  sense  was  on  the  alert,  and  I 
thought  I  could  distinguish  a  strange  and  peculiar  cry.  The  next  moment 
Perico  was  at  my  side.  '  Senora !'  said  he,  '  the  Carlists  are  on  their  way 
from  Estella !  what  is  to  be  done  V 

"  We  must  away  on  the  instant !  I  replied,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were 
on  the  road.  We  rode  the  whole  night  through  the  most  frightful  passes, 
among  forests  and  precipices,  and  at  day-break  found  ourselves  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  valley  through  which  roared  a  mountain-torrent.  It  was  a 
narrow  and  fearful  pass,  walled  up  on  either  side  by  naked,  frowning 
rocks  towering  heaven  -high,  and  overshadowed  by  grey  old  oaks  which 
had  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries.  Ravenous  and  unseemly  birds 
croaked  dismally  from  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  swooped  over  my  head  so  near 
that  it  sent  the  blood  to  my  heart.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  dismal  and 
awful  place.  I  still  behold  each  giant  tree,  each  shattered  trunk,  the  grey 
old  stones,  the  wooden  cross  erected  by  the  wayside,  to  tell  in  what  plac- 
es some  unfortunate  traveller  had  disappeared  and  never  been  heard  of 
again,  or  had  been  found  weltering  in  his  own  gore,  done  to  death  by 
lurking  and  remorseless  bandits. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  world,  and  was  hence- 
forth doomed  to  wander  alone  in  the  dreary  desert,  when  suddenly  from 
behind  the  trees,  a  fearful '  Halt !'  thundered  in  our  ears.  Perico  applied 
the  whip  to  the  mules,  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  shots  from  each  side 
of  the  way,  and  he  sank  from  his  seat  to  the  ground ;  the  mules  stood  still 
and  I  was  lifted  from  my  carriage." 

"  And,"  exclaimed  Anatole,  interrupting  the  fair  narrator,  "  you  coura- 
geously fired  upon  the  robbers  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Madame  de  las  Vermejas,  with  bewitching  nawete, 
"  I  was  afraid,  and  began  to  weep  bitterly.  Soldiers  surrounded  my  car- 
riage and  I  immediately  recognized  the  uniform  of  the  Carlists.  The  offi- 
cer who  commanded  them  approached  me.  I  had  seated  myself  by  the 
wayside  upon  a  stone,  and  turned  my  eyes  away  from  the  body  of  poor 
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Ferico,  who  lay  there  bleeding  and  senseless.  To  the  questions  of  the 
officer  I  answered  that  I  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  that  I  was  returning 
to  my  country.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  broke  open  my  trunks  and  eager* 
ly  examined  their  contents,  cursing  and  yelling  with  rage  at  finding  no 
more  valuables,  I  was  seized  with  a  mortal  terror  and  was  near  felling 
senseless  to  the  ground.'1 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  paused,  and  placed  her  hand  upon  her  brow. 
Henri  had  laid  down  his  pencil  and  sat  earnestly  regarding  her,  while  his 
look  expressed  a  kind  of  question,  a  tormenting  anxiety. 

"These  men  were  true  Spaniards,11  continued  the  narrator,  as  if  an* 
swering  to  Henri's  thoughts,  "they  were  fanatical,  remorseless,  inhu- 
man ;  they  were  men  to  murder  a  woman  but  not  to  dishonor  her.  The 
officer  led  me  a  little  aside,  two  soldiers  stood  guard  over,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  me,  and  a  council  was  held  in  the  road.  This  council  consist- 
ed of  five  or  six  officers,  a  monk,  and  two  or  three  other  men  who  wore 
no  uniform.  They  accompanied  their  words  with  violent  gestures.  Along 
the  road  stood  a  hundred  soldiers  in  immoveable  silence.  It  never  once 
entered  my  mind  that  my  life  was  in  any  danger,  and  yet  I  trembled  and 
silently  prayed  to  God  for  myself  and  for  poor  Perico,  of  whose  death  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  the  cause.  My  eyes  turned  in  terror  from  his  corse, 
and  mv  heart  grew  cold  within  me  as  I  thought  how  soon  I  might  be  left 
alone  in  this  frightful  desert,  with  only  this  silent  vestige  of  humanity  to 
look  upon.  At  this  dreadful  thought  the  presence  of  the  Carlists  seemed 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  misfortune,  for  I  feared  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
left  here  alone. 

"  Troops  went  and  came ;  shots  echoed  from  time  to  time  in  the  distance, 
and  a  few  times  my  ear  was  startled  by  reports  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. This  continued  about  an  hour.  At  last  the  soldiers  who  had 
guarded  me  led  me  into  the  road  again,  and  the  warrior-council  surround- 
ed me.  Every  face  was  cold  and  stern,  and  every  eye  was  turned  full 
upon  me.  \ 

"  '  Donna  Ivez  de  las  Vermejas  draw  near!'  said  an  officer  who  wore 
the  insignia  of  a  high  military  rank. 

"  I  trembled  when  I  heard  my  name. 

"  '  Donna  Ivez  de  las  Vermejas,1  continued  the  officer,  '  thou  art  accus- 
ed and  found  guilty  of  espionnage;  commend  now  thy  soul  to  God,  for 
the  court-martial  here  assembled  hath  sentenced  thee  to  death  1' 

"  A  fearful  terror,  an  indescribable  anguish  seized  me.  Die,  die,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years !  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  I  assevered  my  in- 
nocence, I  implored  with  streaming  tears  that  my  life  might  but  be  spar- 
ed. I  would  not,  I  could  not  die !  I  would  have  consented  to  the  sever- 
est terms." 

Henri  again  regarded  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  with  an  unquiet,  and 
anxious  look. 

"Yes!"  she  continued,  "I  would  have  consented  to  any  thing  save 
dishonor.  But  these  men  had  no  compassion  on  me ;  they  removed  them* 
selves,  and  the  monk  alone  remained  by  me  to  administer  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion.  I  sought  to  address  him  but  voice  was  denied  me :  I 
knelt  motionless  before  him  in  the  dust,  and  my  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets  as  they  fell  upon  a  stack  of  arms  which  stood  in  the  road* 
I  wept  no  longer — I  no  longer  implored  for  mercy — I  saw  nothing  more 
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save  those  fearful,  glittering  arms,  and  the  bright,  blue  heavens  over  me. 
The  monk  prayed  over  me  but  I  heard  not,  until  he  layed  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  solemnly  said,  '  my  daughter,  pray  to  God  with  a  contrite 
spirit,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  hope !'  Then  I  looked  up  to  the  priest, 
and  saw  that  he  was  a  venerable  old  man,  and  that  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

"  '  My  father !'  cried  I,  as  I  clung  with  a  deperate  grasp  to  his  robe,  '  I 
am  innocent !  save  me !  I  will  cling  to  thee,  I  will  not  loose  thee,  then 
they  cannot,  they  will  not  kill  me !  Have  compassion  upon  a  poor  wo- 
man !  See  how  young  I  am,  how  full  of  life  and  health,  I  cannot  die 
now !  How  many  years  I  have  before  me  1  God  will  avenge  the  crime, 
if  they  are  so  fearfully  cut  off!' 

"  The  monk  endeavored  to  loose  my  hold,  but  I  clung  the  faster  to 
him,  so  that  he  dragged  me  upon  my  knees  along  in  the  dust  Then  I 
heard  behind  me  the  rattling  of  muskets  and  the  clicking  of  locks ;  I  trem- 
bled, my  hands  fell  powerless  by  my  side,  the  priest  removed  from  me,  a 
short  stillness,  then  the  report  of  muskets,  and  I  sunk  deprived  of  consci- 
ousness to  the  ground. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  consciousness  I  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
road  upon  the  cushions  of  my  caleshe;  the  monk  sat  by  me  smoaking  a 
cigar.  We  were  alone.  As  I  opened  my  eyes  the  remembrance  of  the 
dreadful  past  rushed  back  upon  my  mind ;  I  felt  that  I  yet  lived,  but  I 
believed  myself  dangerously  wounded.  The  monk  endeavored  to  raise 
me  up,  and  gave  me  some  wine,  which  revived  and  strengthened  me. 
'  My  daughter/  said  he,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  '  thy  fear  was  greater 
than  thy  misfortune.     Take  courage,  and  thank  God !' 

"  I  tried  to  thank  Him,  for  I  well  understood  that  He  had  saved  me, 
but  I  could  only  fold  my  hands  and  weep ! 

"  '  What  wilt  thou  now  do  my  daughter  ?'  inquired  the  worthy  priest 

"  I  will  strive  to  reach  the  boundary  of  Spain,  answered  I,  and  escape 
into  France. 

"  '  France  ?'  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  '  All  the  misfortunes  of  Spain 
come  from  thence.    A  true  Spaniard  cannot  live  there.1 

"  But  death  threatens  me  here !  I  anxiously  replied. 

"  '  Be  it  so !'  said  he,  rising  and  reaching  me  his  hand.  '  Then  I  will 
be  thy  guide  and  so  finish  my  work  I1 

"  My  carriage  yet  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  the  mules  had 
vanished.  I  sought  with  a  glance  the  body  of  Perico,  and  the  monk 
pointed  to  a  fresh-made  grave  under  the  wooden  cross.  Poor  Perico ! 
he  was  so  young  to  die !  and  in  so  dreadful  a  manner ! 

"  I  took  my  gold  and  my  jewels  from  the  carriage,  and  would  have  di- 
vided them  with  the  monk  but  he  refused  them.  We  slowly  went  our 
way  on  foot,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  over  the  borders. 

"  Before  my  benefactor  left  me  he  gave  me  his  warmest  blessing. — 
( When  thou  art  over  yonder  mountains, '  said  he,  '  forget  not  thy  hapless 
country,  and  pray  for  Fra  Antonio  de  Leon !'  " 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  paused,  while  silently  and  with  tearful  eyes 
Gabrielle  and  the  Marchioness  pressed  her  hand.  The  Chevalier  also 
was  deeply  moved.  Count  Anatole  gave  vent  to  his  sympathy  and  won- 
der, by  sundry  shrugs  and  exclamations.     Henri  was  entirely  silent. 
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CHAPTER     II* 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  was  very  soon  an  intimate  friend  of  th6  fami- 
ly. Few  women  possessed  the  art  of  pleasing  so  perfectly  as  she ;  for 
with  uncommon  beauty  she  united  an  extraordinary  gracefulness  of  de- 
portment, and  the  roost  delightful  conversational  powers.  Add  to  all  these 
charms  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation ;  she  was  a  widow,  without  fami- 
ly, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  entire  mistress  of  her  will  and  her 
destiny.  The  Chevalier  often  observed  to  his  sister,  that  he  thought  an 
intimacy  between  her  and  Count  Anatole  was  growing  up,  but  he  soon 
remarked  that  her  manners  towards  the  Count  had  become  cold  and  re- 
served—far more  so  than  they  were  towards  Henri.  Towards  him  she 
from  the  first  day  had  assumed  a  certain  familiarity,  and  freedom  of  tone, 
which  he  could  account  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  she  considered 
his  title  as  an  engaged  man,  sufficient  to  give  free  liberty  for  any  careless- 
ness of  manner  towards  him.  But  the  Chevalier  looked  upon  it  with  an 
uneasy  eye ;  yet  trusting  to  the  prudence  of  Henri,  and  the  near  approach 
of  his  marriage*day,  he  concealed  his  displeasure  in  his  own  breast. 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  appeared  to  find  much  pleasure  in  constantly 
admiring  Henri's  ardent  love  and  matchless  fidelity  to  Gabrielle ;  but  she 
possessed  too  much  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  see  a  flame  where  only  a 
faint  light  glimmered,  and  the  Chevalier  could  not  pardon  her  for  fake- 
hood,  whose  aim  he  could  not  see. 

One  evening  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Marchioness, 
when  the  conversation  took  a  serious  turn,  and  the  subject  of  marriage  was 
discussed.  Count  Anatole  pronounced  a  union  in  which  the  parties  lov- 
ed each  other  tenderly  and  truly  an  earthly  paradise,  and  the  Chevalier 
added,  that  no  man  could  bring  his  half-wasted  youth  to  a  happier  goal 
than  by  taking  a  wife. 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  sat  playing  with  that  light  sceptre  in  the  hand 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  her  fan,  and  listening  with  a  somewhat  abstracted 
mien.  Then  leaning  over  towards  the  Chevalier  and  looking  in  his  face 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  '-a  marriage  of  convenience  is  a  melancholy  folly," 
said  she.  "I  can  understand  how  one  can  sacrifice  his  freedom  at  the 
shrine  of  a  deep  and  uncontrollable  passion ;  I  can  comprehend  how  one 
can  joyfully  bow  to  an  indissoluble  yoke  when  out  of  it  one  feels  only 
longings  and  despair, — that  is  a  marriage  of  love.  I  find  it  easy  also  to 
comprehend  how  one  can  fetter  him  sell,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  honor 
and  dignity, — that  is  a  marriage  of  ambition.  But  without  love,  without 
ambition,  to  cast  his  independence  at  the  foot  of  a  woman,  to  fetter  his 
whole  future  existence,  and  coldly  and  unreservedly  to  say,  cl  neither 
love  nor  am  beloved — I  neither  increase  my  happiness,  nor  advance  my 
worldly  interests — my  marriage  is  merely  a  marriage  of  convenience,'  this 
folly  I  cannot  understand." 

"Neither  can  I !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Gabrielle.  Poor  child,  she  lov- 
ed her  betrothed  far  too  tenderly  and  deeply ! 

"Neither  can  I!"  echoed  Count  Anatole,  in  an  ardent  tone. 

Henri  said  nothing,  but  throwing  a  deep  melancholy  glance  upon  Ma- 
dame de  las  Vermejas,  a  look  which  Gabrielle  did  not  observe,  turned 
away. 
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"Informer  times/'  observed  the  Marchioness  de  Pous,  "there  were 
few  marriages  save  marriages  of  convenience,  and  yet  there  were  very  hap- 
py unions.  When  I  married  the  Marquis  de  Pous,  I  had  seen  him  only 
twice.  Could  I  love  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know?  But  when  we  were 
married  we  soon  learned  to  love  each  other  heartily  and  truly." 

Count  Anatole  left  the  company  soon  after  to  attend  a  ball  to  which  he 
had  been  invited,  and  the  little  circle  drew  closer  together  around  the 
hearth.  Henri  leaned  over  the  table  and  began  sketching  in  a  careless 
and  abstracted  manner  on  the  first  leaf  of  Gabrielle's  album.  The  Chev- 
alier caught  a  glimpse  of  his  work  and  instantly  recognized  in  a  few 
strokes  the  delicate  profile  of  Madame  de  las  Vermejas.  Suddenly  Hen* 
ri  appeared  to  awaken  from  his*  dream — he  sketched  more  rapidly  and  the 
portrait  was  so  skilfully  hidden  in  the  branches  of  a  weeping-willow,  that 
no  one  without  the  closest  attention  could  discover  it. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  arose  to  return  home. 
It  was  customary  with  her  to  go  home  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  the  Chev- 
alier now  rung  in  order  to  direct  a  servant  to  call  one.  But  she  stepped 
to  the  window,  and  drawing  the  curtain  aside,  "what  a  delightful  night!" 
she  exclaimed.  "  How  soft  the  moonlight  is!  A  little  exercise  will  be 
beneficial  to  my  health,  and  I  will  walk  home  to-night." 

"  Henri  will  accompany  you,"  said  Gabrielle.  Madame  de  las  Verme- 
jas bowed,  but  by  a  gesture  intimated  that  she  declined  his  services,  and 
would  go  alone. 

"No,  no,  you  cannot  .go  alone,"  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  and  instantly  ad- 
ded with  ablush,  "you  know  that  as  Henri  is  betrothed  no  one  can  possi- 
bly find  occasion  for  ill-natured  remarks." 

Henri  appeared  undecided,  and  his  first  movement  seemed  to  the  Mar- 
chioness and  Gabrielle  so  singular  that  neither  of  them  could  avoid  smil- 
ing. "  Well,  then,  Monsieur  Henri  if  you  will  be  so  good !"  said  the  fair 
Spaniard,  drawing  over  her  face  the  black-lace  veil  in  which  she  was  so 
charming.  Henri  drew  on  his  gloves  but  answered  not,  for  the  tones  of 
his  voice  would  have  betrayed  his  deep  emotion.  Madame  de  las  Ver- 
mejas laid  her  rounded  arm  in  his:  he  trembled  and  turned  pale,  but  she 
smiled,  and  they  departed. 

The  Marchioness  went  into  her  cabinet  and  the  Chevalier  seated  him- 
self by  the  fire.  Gabrielle  sat  down  on  a  little  ottoman  at  his  feet,  and  ap- 
peared lost  in  deep  thought ;  and  the  Chevalier  could  scarcely  conceal  his 
agitation,  as  she  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  inquired  with  an  innocent  smile 
"  Dear  uncle !  am  I  not  happy  r" 

The  following  day  was  a  busy  one,  for  the  Marchioness  had  prepared  a 
little  surprize  for  Gabrielle. — She  had  invited  a  party  on  her  account- 
She  knew  that  it  would  delight  her  to  assemble  her  young  companions  to- 
gether once  more  in  the  home  of  her  youth,  and  perhaps  gratify  the  inno- 
cent pride  of  her  heart  by  showing  them  her  destined  husband.  There 
was  to  be  a  dance,  and  for  the  first  time  Gabrielle  was  to  be  the  happy 
queen  of  a  ball. 

The  party  were  assembling,  and  at  9  o'clock  came  Madame  de  las  Ver- 
mejas. She  had  laid  aside  her  mourning  and  appeared  in  a  simple  dress 
of  plain  white  satin ;  the  rich  folds  of  her  long  silken  hair  were  held  back 
by  a  wreath  of  violets — without  ornaments;  without  lace,  she  was  inde- 
scribably beautiful.    As  she  entered  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  and 
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she  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  dancers,  all  besieging  her  for  her 
hand.  But  declining  dancing  altogether,  she  seated  herself  by  a  table, 
where  two  old  ladies  were  engaged  in  card-playing,  and  took  very  little 
notice  of  any  thing  else. 

Henri  soon  entered  and  his  first  glance  sought  Madame  de  las  Verme- 
jas. Gabrielle  colored  with  pleasure  as  he  appeared,  for  she  had  not  seen 
him  the  whole  day. 

They  were  dancing  in  the  saloon,  and  Count  Anatole,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  overcome  Madame  de  las  Vermejas*  obstinate  refusal  to 
dance,  returned  to  the  saloon  and  consoled  himself  by  fluttering  through 
the  dance  with  two  or  three  pretty  ladies  who  were  more  compliant.— 
Henri  appeared  melancholy  but  calm.  He  danced  the  first  cotillion  with 
Gabrielle  and  then  stole  away  into  an  ante-chamber,  and  sat  down. 

The  watchful  Chevalier  commenced  with  an  old  friend  a  game  at  ecarte. 
He  aat  in  such  a  manner  that  his  back  was  turned  towards  Madame  de 
las  Vermejas,  but  a  mirror  before  him  enabled  him  to  observe  her  counte- 
nance as  easily  as  if  they  had  been  seated  face  to  face.  She  sat  leaning 
quietly  back  in  an  arm-chair,  smiling  but  scarcely  answering  any  question 
that  was  addressed  to  her,  and  apparently  quite  absorbed  in  the  game  be- 
fore her.  At  about  midnight  Henri  entered  the  room  and  for  the  first 
time  that  evening  approached  her.  She  smiled  upon  him  and  beckoning 
him  to  a  chair  he  sat  down  by  her. 

"Have  you  passed  a  pleasant  day?"  enquired  she,  with  a  sympathizing 
air. 

"  No,  Madame,11  he  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "I  have  had  too  many  tor- 
menting thoughts  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  banish,  to  pass  a  pleasant 
day!" 

"  Do  jrou  begin  to  doubt  your  good  fortune  ?" 

"  I  wish  only  that  I  had  more  love  to  bestow  on  her  who  deserves  so 
much.,, 

•■  Well,  I  see  no  impossibilities  in  the  case.  Gabrielle  is  a  charming 
girl,  and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  understand  why  you  are  always  so  cold 
towards  her.  Oh,  Henri,  you  know  not  how  blessed  it  is  when  two  are 
so  wholly  one,  as  to  have  only  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one  will — it  is  a 
blessedness  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  angels  in  heaven !"  As  she  pro- 
nounced this  in  a  low  voice  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  Henri  with  a  look 
of  such  melancholy  sweetness,  that  he  trembled,  his  lips  turned  pale,  and 
he  scarcely  breathed.  At  length  in  a  tremulous  and  agitated  voice  he 
enquired,  "  and  was  your  love  for  Monsieur  de  las  Vermejas  like  this  ?" 

She  answered  not,  but  the  scornful  smile  which  played  for  a  moment 
around  her  mouth,  said  more  plainly  than  words,  "  for  neither  Monsieur 
de  las  Vermejas  nor  any  one  else  have  I  felt  such  love !" 

"Was  yours  then  a  marriage  of  convenience  ?"  enquired  Henri,  with 
a  feeling  of  joy  which  he  could  not  conceal. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lady,  "  I  was  at  that  time  only  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Now,  that  fatal  word  which  binds  our  whole  future  life  could  not  be 
so  easily  pronounced.11 

"  Then  you  will  not  again  marry  ?" 

"  No!"  answered  she,  after  a  short  silence  and  with  an  expression  of 
deep  melancholy,  "  no,  dear  Henri !  I  can  never  again  submit  to  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience." 
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"  But  a  marriage  of  love  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  "Love?"  sighed  she.  "Love?-— 
That  is  a  name  which  one  now  gives  to  the  manifestations  of  an  idle  co- 
quetry, or  the  attentions  of  an  unmeaning  gallantry.  Look  around  you. 
Do  you  believe  that  Count  Anatole  knows  what  love  is  ?  No,  his  cheeks 
are  too  red,  he  dances  with  too  much  grace,  he  smiles  too  much  upon 
all  women,  to  love  one  truly.  Or  do  you  think  Gabrielle  knows  how  to 
love  ?  That  gay-hearted  child  who  never  yet  wept  when  she  waited  for 
you  and  you  came  not,  and  who  never  trembled  and  turned  pale  when 
she  heard  your  coming  footstep  ?  And  you  yourself  Henri,  even  you  do 
not  love  Gabrielle — you  never  will  love  her.  But  she  will  never  know 
her  misfortune  because  she  will  never  know  the  want  of  love." 

11  And  do  you  think  that  I  know  what  true  love  is  ?"  enquired  Henri. 

She  fixed  her  dark  eyes  on  his  face  for  a  moment  which  seemed  to  him 
an  age,  but  as  she  at  length  turned  them  away  he  heard  a  low-murmured 
"yes!" 

For  a  moment  he  concealed  his  face,  then  stooping  towards  her  with  a 
whisper  of  unsuppressed  anguish,  "Then  you  can  imagine/'  said  he, 
"what  I  suffer!" 

"Poor  Henri!"  sighed  Madame  de  las  Vermejas,  and  a  tear  actually 
did,  or  appeared  to,  glitter  on  her  black  eyelashes. 

Henri  turned  pale !  He  grasped  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  woman,  and 
with  a  trembling  vpice,  "  But  I  am  not  yet  married,"  said  he,  "  I  am  yet 
free,  and  I  have  learned  to  know  how  happy  I  could  be !" 

The  eyes  of  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  sought  the  floor  and  she  made 
no  answer,  but  without  words  she  was  understood.  At  this  moment  Gar 
brielle,  the  happy,  confiding  Gabrielle,  tripped  by  the  door  in  the  dance, 
and  her  joyous  smile  beamed  like  sunlight  upon  her  betrothed. 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  soon  departed,  and  Henri  taking  the  chair 
which  she  had  occupied,  sat  lost  in  deep  reflection  for  nearly  two  hours. 
At  about  three  o'clock  the  whole  company  bad  departed,  and  Henri  sud- 
denly approached  the  Chevalier  and  enquired  when  he  would  be  at  his 
house,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate. 

The  day  and  hour  were  just  agreed  upon,  when  Gabrielle  stepped  be- 
hind him  and  laying  ber  hand  on  his  arm,  "  My  dear  Henri,"  said  she, 
"  you  have  not  enjoyed  this  evening.  To  me  too  our  little  circle  around 
the  hearth  is  far  dearer." 

On  the  following  day  the  visit  of  the  Chevalier  to  Henri  was  made.— 
He  was  alone  in  his  cabin ejt,  and  as  he  entered  Henri  arose  and  sorrow- 
fully but  calmly  tendered  him  his  hand,  and  they  sat  down  together. 

"  My  dear  Chevalier!"  said  Henri,  offering  him  an  open  letter,  "my 
uncle  is  dead,  Anatole  is  his  heir,  and  I  have  received  a  legacy  of  two 
hundred  thousand  franks." 

"  I  wish  you  much  joy !"  said  the  Chevalier.  "  You  were  not  antici- 
pating this  legacy  ?" 

"  No,  but  it  increases  my  little  property  three-fold,  and  I  rejoice  at  it 
more  on  Gabrielle's  account  than  on  my  own."  And  he  folded  the  let- 
ter and  threw  it  impatiently  upon  the  secretary. 

The  Chevalier  saw  well  that  in  Henri's  heart  a  noble  consideration  for 
Qabrielle  was  yet  felt,  and,  "Henri!"  said  he,  "you  told  me  that  you 
had  something  of  importance  to  confide  to  me :  I  am  come  to  hear  it,  and 
to  give  you  my  best  advice  if  you  need  it." 
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"  No !  no !  it  is  nothing !"  answered  Henri.  "  It  was  only  a  moment's 
whim,  and  I  must  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  given  you  an  instant's  un- 
easiness." 

"  Henri !"  said  the  Chevalier,  with  a  tone  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  "  if 
you  have  any  grief  can  you  not  without  fear  pour  it  into  the  bosom  of  an 
old  friend  ?" 

Henri  turned  his  head  coldly  and  reservedly  away,  and  the  conversa- 
tion ended.  An  almanac  was  lying  upon  the  table,  Henri  took  it  up  and 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  25th  of  November,  "  In  ten  days,"  said  he. 
"  Has  no  formallity  been  forgotten  ?" 

"  No,  my  friend !"  answered  the  Chevalier,  alarmed  at  the  indifference 
and  coldness  with  which  Henri  regarded  the  most  important  step  of  his 
life. 

Breakfast  was  announced,  and  the  confidential  discourse  was  suspend- 
ed, but  the  various  details  of  the  union  were  talked  over  and  by  Anatole 
largely  discussed.  He  could  not  remain  to  witness  the  ceremony,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  some  of  his  estates, 
which  would  yield  him  an  annual  income  of  6ixty  thousand  franks. 

It  had  been  long  decided  that  the  nuptial  ceremony  should  be  perform- 
ed in  the  country,  at  a  beautiful  country-seat  at  M eudon.  Gabnelle  was 
born  there,  and  the  Marchioness  insisted  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  per- 
tinacity, that  she  must  be  married  in  the  same  chapel  in  which  she  had 
been  baptized.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  occasion  should  be  at- 
tended with  as  little  show  as  possible,  only  the  family-circle  being  pre- 
sent ;  and  to  this  particularly  the  Chevalier  firmly  adhered,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  pretext  for  excluding  Madame  de  las  Verm ej  as  from  the 
festivity. 

After  leaving  Henri  the  Chevalier  proceeded  immediately  home.  Ga- 
bnelle ran  to  meet  him,  and  taking  her  accustomed  seat  on  a  footstool 
near  his  chair,  "Oh  my  dear,  good  uncle!11  she  exclaimed,  "do  you 
know  what  a  piece  of  good-fortune  has  fallen  upon  Henri  ?  He  has  in- 
herited two  hundred  thousand  franks.  But  my  love  for  him  is  no  greater; 
for  my  heart  would  have  been  his  if  he  had  been  born  a  beggar.' '  She 
stopped,  and,  blushing  that  she  had  so  freely  spoken  the  feelings  of  her 
heart,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  The  Chevalier  looked  fondly  at 
her.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  ?"  said  he,  tenderly  kissing  her 
forehead. 

"  Nothing,  uncle !"  said  she,  looking  up  and  smiling  through  her  tears, 
"but  I  am  so  happy — so  happy,  that  I  almost  fear  that  some  great  misfor- 
tune will  come  upon  me!" 

11  Foolish  child !"  said  the  Chevalier,  "ami  not  here  to  watch  over 
you  ?  Your  future  looks  bright  as  the  morning,  and  in  a  few  days  you 
will  be  Henri's  wife." 

"Yes,"  said  Gabnelle,  seriously,  "  only  death  can  destroy  my  happi- 
ness!" 

(Concluded  in  next  No.) 
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CHARITY. 


BY    t.     A.    onBRIOHTi 


Firit  CorlntMani— c.  13,  I  to  x  verse. 

Though  I  have  music  on  my  tongue 
As  sweet  as  angel's  purest  song : 
Though  I  into  the  future  see, 
Explain  all  signs,  and  mystery  ; 
Though  I  have  faith  to  mountains  move, 
And  have  not  charity,  or  love, 
I  am  become  as  sounds  that  pass 
From  tinkling  cymbals  and  from  brass! 

Though  I  my  wordly  goods  bestow 
To  feed  the  poor,  relieve  their  wo. 
And  "give  my  body  to  be  burned," 
Endure  the  pain,  for  Christ  be  spurned — 
All  this  will  never  profit  me 
If  I  possess  not  charity! 

For  charity  doth  suffer  long. 

Though 'round  the  heart  afflictions  throng; 

•*'Tis  not  puffed  up,"  and  envieth  not. 

But  smiles,  contented  with  its  lot ; 

Doth  not  behave  itself  as  though 

The  world  should  not  its  sweetness  know ! 

Seeks  not  its  own,  and  ne'er  gives  way 
To  evil  thoughts  and  error's  sway; 
Rejoiceth  not  in  sin's  dark  ways, 
But  gives  to  truth  its  hymns  of  praise  • 
And  beareth  all  things,  and  believetb, 
Endureth,  hopeth,  and  reeeiveth ! 

Oh !  charity  doth  never  fail, 
Like  things  of  earth  ephemera] ; 
But  prophecies  shall  be  no  more, 
Nor  hidden  mysteries  explore : 
Tongues  shall  be  silenced,  ceased  for  aye, 
And  knowledge  too  shall  pass  away ! 

Present,  in  part  we  only  know, 

And  prophesy  in  part  also ; 

But  when  perfection's  light  shall  shine, 

That  part  shall  'neath  its  beams  decline ! 

TToaUftftofl,  D.  C.  May,  ISO. 
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THE    SELF. 


IT    9.    «.     lOOEHOR,    ID.    OrODD-riLLOffl'    MiffAZIRB,    IRSlARD. 


How  am  I  glutted  with  conceit  of  this! 
Shall  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I  pleaae  ? 
Kesolve  me  of  all  ambiguities? 
Perform  what  desperate  enfrprize  I  will? 
I'll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 
And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-found  world, 
For  costly  fruits  and  princely  delicate*.     • 

Marlowe. 

"  From  morning  to  night  do  I  toil,11  said  Hubert  the  wood-cutter,  as  he 
returned  one  evening  from  the  forest,  "and  rags  and  poverty  are  my  only 
rewards;  but  I  will  endure  it  no  longer:  this  very  night  will  I  betake  me 
to  the  wizard  Grimerius*  accept  of  his  terms,  and  become  rich.  What 
care  I  about  having  a  self?  I  shall  have  wealth  enough  to  support  a  doz- 
en selfs,  and  my  second  self  shall  be  a  companion  to  my  first  self." 

Grimerius  was  a  learned  and  skilful  magician,  and  so  wondrous  were 
the  powers  of  his  art,  that  the  ministers  of  darkness  tremblingly  perform-* 
ed  his  bidding,  and  the  elements  were  the  slaves  of  his  will.  He  dwelt 
alone — alone  with  respect  to  earthly  companions.  He  stamped  with  his 
foot,  and  a  score  of  infernal  lackeys  attended  the  summons,  and  were  rea- 
dy to  fly  at  his  command  to  the  world's  verge.  If  he  wished  to  vent  his* 
wrath  on  man,  away  rode  his  spirits  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  tall 
and  stately  ship  was  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  or  whelmed  beneath  the  fu- 
rious waves — the  fierce  volcano  opened  wide  its  hot  and  flaming  jaws, 
and  fertile  villages  became  heaps  of  smoking  ashes — the  shuddering  earth- 
was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  the  noble's  castle,  were* 
hurled  indiscriminately  into  its  womb.  These,  and  numerous  other  pranks 
of  a  like  nature,  were  at  least  ascribed  to  him  by  his  neighbours;  and  he 
indeed  would  have  been  deemed  a  sceptic  who  had  dared  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  assertions.  It  was  also  said  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  for 
the  veracity  of  this  assertion  my  tale  will  vouch,  that  Grimerius  would 
grant  a  man  all  he  desired,  provided  he  would  consent  to  have  a  self; 
that  is,  a  figure  of  the  wizard's  creation,  exactly  like  the  person  who  ac- 
ceded to  his  terms,  and  animated  by  the  same  feelings  and  impulses. — 
What  could  be  his  motive  for  wishing  to  indulge  this  strange  whim,  was 
beyond  his  neighbours'  comprehension.  It  is  true  many  explanations 
were  given  of  the  mystery,  quite  clear  and  satisfactory  to  their  respective 
authors,  but  as  they  were  all  different,  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  my  reader  by  stating  them.  I  candidly  confess  my  own  inabili- 
ty to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  the  secret  is  likely 
to  remain  one  for  me.  Thus  far,  however,  all  accounts  agreed ; — the  wiz- 
ard was  extremely  desirous  of  accomplishing  his  object,  yet  could  not  cre- 
ate the  being  he  wished,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  person  in 
whose  likeness  it  was  to  appear.    Hubert  had  long  pondered  over  this 
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matter,  and  had  often  thought  of  applying  to  Grimerius  for  \l  further  par- 
ticulars." 

A  tradition  existed  that  the  wizard's  terms  had  once  been  accepted,  and 
that  he  who  accepted  them  soon  grew  so  weary  of  the  unearthly  compa- 
nion who  was  ever  by  his  side,  that,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  existence.  This  was  the  principal  reason  that  had  hitherto  deterred 
the  wood-cutter  from  making  an  application  to  the  wizard,  for  he  had  long 
been  discontented  with  his  state,  and  was  naturally  of  a  firm  and  daring 
disposition.  As  will  be  seen  by  his  preceding  soliloquy,  he  now  deter- 
mined, reckless  of  consequences,  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions  of  the 
magician. 

Night  had  veiled  the  earth,  and  the  lamps  of  heaven  burned  brightly, 
when  Hubert  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  wizard's  habitation.  A  clear  and 
full-toned  voice  bade  him  come  in.  The  room  into  which  he  entered  was 
dark  and  spacious,  and  a  faint  light,  emitted  by  a  single  taper,  vainly  strug- 
gled to  dissipate  the  surrounding  gloom.  The  walls  were  ornamented,  or 
rather  defaced,  with  drawings  of  grotesque  and  hideous  forms,  whose  dis- 
tended eyes,  seen  through  the  imperfect  light,  seemed  to  glare  fearfully  on 
the  intruder;  and  around  were  scattered  various  necromantic  implements. 
The  magician  was  seated  at  a  desk  of  ebony,  intently  perusing  a  ponder- 
ous volume,  inscribed  with  strange  and  mystic  characters.  Several  min- 
utes elapsed,  and  still  he  continued  his  studies,  apparently  unconscious  of 
his  visiter's  presence,  the  wavering  of  whose  purpose  began  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  trembling  of  his  limbs,  and  his  frequent  glances  towards  the 
elosed  door.  His  prolific  imagination,  aided  by  the  objects  around  himr 
had  succeeded  in  conjuring  up  such  a  train  of  terrific  fancies,  that  he  was 
just  preparing  to  effect  an  escape,  when  he  beheld  the  wizard  raise  his 
bead  slowly  from  the  book,  and  fix  on  him  his  piercing  eyes.  He  paus- 
ed, ere  he  spoke,  and  the  wood-cutter  had  leisure  to  survey  his  singular 
and  striking  countenance.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  little  past  the  mid- 
dle age  of  life.  His  features  might  almost  have  been  termed  faultless,  and 
his  raven  locks  curled  closely  round  his  high  and  expansive  forehead.—' 
His  eyes  were  intensely  bright,  and  but  for  their  snake-like  expression, 
and  the  ashy  and  cadaverous  hue  of  his  complexion,  he  would  have  been 
eminently  handsome.  His  dress  was  of  black  velvet,  and  fitted  close  to 
his  person.  Previously  to  speaking,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  display 
his  towering  and  majestic  stature,  and,  folding  his  arms  over  his  breast, 
thus  addressed  his  disconcerted  guest: — 

"  What  would' st  thou  of  me,  that  thus  thou  breakest  in  upon  my  medi- 
tations?" 

"Please  your  wizardship,"  said  Hubert,  "I  have  been  long  endeavour- 
ing, to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but,  finding  all  honest  means  in  vain, 
I  am  determined 

"For  the  future  to  use  dishonest  ones,"  interrupted  the  magician. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  wood-cutter,  "if  the  world  lie  not,  I  am 
not  the  only  one  who  prefers  wealth  and  power,  however  obtained,  to  de- 
spised poverty  with  all  its  honesty." 

"No  prating,  sirrah!"  cried  the  wizard  testily;  for  report  said  that  he 
himself  had  in  other  days  been  acquainted  with  want  and  wretchedness: 
"  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with — what  would'st  thou  with  me  fellow  ?" 

"  Briefly  then/'  replied  Hubert,  "  I  am  poor,  and  having  heard  that,  by 
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fulfilling  certain  conditions,  my  poverty  might  be  remedied,  I  am  come  to 
do  your  bidding.'1 

"  Know'st  thou  the  terms  on  which  alone  thou  can'st  become  rich?'1 
said  the  magician* 

"In  part,  said  Hubert;  "but  be  they  what  they  may,  I  will  consent  to 
all  thou  requirest." 

"Enough,"  exclaimed  the  magician,  and  a  smile  of  bitter  derision  play* 
ed  for  a  moment  over  his  features.  He  took  from  his  desk  the  skeleton 
of  a  bond,  and,  filling  up  the  blank  spaces,  in  a  lawyer-like  manner,  he 
handed  it  to  the  wood-cutter  for  his  signature. 

As  our  hero— all  the  chief  personages  of  tales  are  heroes,  be  they  princ- 
es or  peasants,  warriors  or  highwaymen — as  our  hero,  therefore,  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  profitless  art  of  writing,  he  was  about  to  make  its  cus- 
tomary substitute,  a  sign  of  the  cross,  when  his  hand  was  suddenly  arrest- 
ed in  its  progress  by  the  wizard. 

"  Hold !"  cried  he,  in  an  alarmed  and  quick  voice,  "  give  me  some  oth- 
er token  of  approval,  some  other  mark  of  thy  consent  j  make  not  that  ha- 
ted sign,  or  here  our  treaty  end3." 

The  wood-cutter  complied  With  his  request,  and  made  a  mark  of  less 
obnoxious  character,  and  the  magician  proceeded  to  business.  He  open- 
ed a  closet,  and  brought  forth  a  number  of  nameless  ingredients,  and,  cast- 
ing them  into  a  caldron  in  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  under  which  a  fire 
was  previously  lighted,  he  began  to  stir  them  with  a  stick  or  wand,*  A 
mist  rose  slowly  from  the  caldron.  The  magician  paused  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  mist  instantly  dispersed. 

"Approach,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  subdued  tone,  and  the  wood-cutter  obey- 
ed. "  Bare  thine  arm — now  let  the  blood  flow  into  the  caldron;"  and,  as 
he  spoke,  with  a  sharp  instrument  he  dexterously  opened  a  vein* 

The  wood-cutter  did  as  required,  and  the  magician  resumed  his  occu- 
pation. Again  the  mist  rose  slowly  from  the  caldron.  By  degrees  it  gain- 
ed an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  a  human  being — the  ingredients 
were  stirred  with  redoubled  vigour. 

"  Tis  done !"  shouted  the  wizard.  The  mist  vanished,  the  blood  ceas- 
ed to  flow  from  the  arm  of  the  wood-cutter,  and,  turning  his  head,  he  saw 
by  his  side  a  figure,  his  exact  counterpart  in  form  and  feature. 

"  Away !"  cried  the  magician,  "thy  wish  is  accomplished." 

"Not  so  fast,  good  sir,"  replied  Hubert,  "I  have  performed  my  part  of 
the  contract,  and  it  is  but  just  that  you  should  perform  yours.  Mean  you 
to  play  me  false?    Where  is  my  promised  wealth?" 

"Slave!"  exclaimed  the  magician,  " doubt'st thou  me?  Begone!  hie 
thee  to  where  thy  hut  once  stood,  and  thou  wilt  find  wealth  in  abundance 
<— aye,  even  to  satiety." 

When  the  wood-cutter  had  left  the  magician's  abode,  his  heart  misgave 
him. 

"How,"  said  he  aloud,  "if  the  villain  should  have  made  me  his  dupe!" 

"  How,  if  the  villain  should  have  made  me  his  dope!"  echoed  a  voice 
by  his  side. 

He  turned,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  newly-created  self. 

"Gadso!"  said  he,  "I  had  forgotten  I  had  a  companion,  and  one,  too, 
of  the  wizard's  creating.    I  suppose  now  this  fellow  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
all  about  it." 
35 
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He  proceeded,  accordingly!  to  question  the  figure,  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  wealth,  but  he  soon  desisted  from  his  inquiries,  for  the  replies  he  ob- 
tained "were  only  repetitions  of  his  own  words. 

"Thou  art  a  mighty  impertinent  varlet,"  said  he  to  the  being,  "yet  if 
thou  wilt  play  the  echo,  so  be  it — thou  shalt  be  a  musical  one,  and  assist 
me  in  trolling  an  old  ditty." 

So  saying,  he  chanted  the  following  strain,  in  which  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  self: — 

THE    MAIDEN'S    FATE. 

It  was  Sir  Hugh,  the  baron  bold, 

Rode  oat  at  break  of  morn, 
With  houud,  a*  though  to  chase  the  deer, 

And  glittering  bugle  horn. 

He  rode  o'er  hill,  he  rode  o'er  dale, 

He  rode  o'er  barren  moor, 
And  sprung  o'er  crags  where  horse  and  hound, 

Had  never  been  before. 

The  morn  was  fair,  the  sun  shone  forth, 

The  rivers  flashed  like  gold, 
And  all  was  gay  that  met  the  eye 

Of  the  joyful  baron  bold. 

Oh,  it  was  not  so  much  to  chase  the  deer, 

Or  to  brush  the  dew  away, 
That  the  baron  had  left  his  downy  couch, 

And  mounted  his  courser  gray. 

The  baron  he  lov'd  a  maiden  bright, 

Yet  she  was  of  lowly  race, 
And  he  rode  to  meet  her  at  break  of  day, 

As  though  he  had  foliow'd  the  chase. 

The  baron  he  spurr'd  his  goodly  steed, 

And  rode  with  might  and  main ; 
And  when  he  had  ridden  a  mile  or  two, 

A  deer  sprang  o'er  the  plain. 

Then  drew  the  baron  his  fatal  bow, 

Swift  flew  the  feathery  dart ; 
The  arrow  it  miss'd  the  bounding  deer, 

But  it  piere'd  his  true-love's  heart ! 

The  knight  he  leap'dfrom  his  foaming  horse, 

And  clasp'd  unto  his  breast 
The  dying  form  of  the  lovely  maid, 

And  her  cold,  cold  lips  he  press'd. 

M  Aud  muMt  thou  die,  mine  own  true  love  ? 

And  art  thou  slain  by  me? 
Thou  wert  my  life,  my  hope,  my  all, 

And  I  have  murder'd  thee !" 

The  knight  return'd  unto  his  hall, 

A  chang'd  and  sorrowing  man  ; 
And  never  from  that  hour,  a  smile 

Pass'd  o'er  his  features  wan. 

"Well,"  said  Hubert  to  the  self,  when  the  song  was  finished,  "thorx 
wilt  not  be  a  quarrelsome  companion ;  actuated  by  the  same  thoughts  and 
impulses  as  myself,  thou  wilt  not  be  much  inclined  to  wrangle  with  thine 
image.  Henceforth,  then,  be  thou  the  partaker  of  my  joys,  and  the  shar- 
er oi  my  sorrows .' ' 

They  now  arrived  at  the  spot  where  Hubert  had  left  his  rude  dwelling; 
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instead  of  a  mean  wooden  hut,  he  found  a  large  and  magnificent  mansion; 
he  gazed  around  him,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  then  stared  at  it  again. 

"Am  I  awake/'  said  he,  "  or  is  this  habitation  the  work  of  magic  ?  Be 
it  as  it  may,  awake  or  asleep,  and  magic  or  not,  it  seems  a  goodly  place, 
and  I  will  essay  to  gain  an  entrance." 

He  pulled  the  handle  of  a  bell  appended  to  the  gate,  and  his  summons 
was  answered  by  a  porter,  who,  without  awaiting  farther  question,  usher- 
ed him  through  a  stately  hall  into  a  handsome  and  brilliantly  illuminated 
apartment,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a  massy  and  richly  gilt  ta- 
ble, spread  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  costly  viands.  The  goblets  were 
of  burnished  gold,  and  the  plates  and  dishes  pure  and  dazzling  silver.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  were  two  throne-like  seats,  incased  in  crimson  vel* 
vet ;  in  short,  all  the  furniture  was  of  a  rare  and  splendid  description.  A 
host  of  obsequious  menials  were  in  attendance :  the  butler  declared  he 
had  been  particularly  careful  in  selecting  the  choicest  wines ;  the  cook 
hoped  the  food  provided  would  suit  his  palate ;  and  all  behaved  as  though 
in  the  presence  of  a  roaster  whose  favour  they  were  anxious  to  secure. 
Hubert  beheld  and  listened  in  astonishment,  but  he  made  no  remark  on 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  Discovering  no  other  company,  he  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  seats  before  mentioned,  and  the  self,  imi- 
tating his  example,  occupied  the  other.  The  viands  were  found  to  be  de- 
licious, and  the  wine  was  pronounced  excellent.  Often  were  the  bright 
goblets  emptied  of  their  glowing  contents,  and  it  was  past  midnight  when 
Hubert  left  the  table. 

"  This  cheer  is  delightful,11  said  he  to  his  companion,  as  they  staggered 
away  arm  in  arm,  "what  thinkest  thou?" 

The  self  merely  repeated  the  words.  They  were  shown  up  a  flight  of 
wide  and  lofty  stairs,  into  a  spacious  chamber,  where  stood  a  couch,  whose 
silken  curtains  were  wrought  with  figures  of  gold ;  and  the  decorations  of 
the  room  were  in  a  similar  style  of  elegance  to  those  in  the  one  below. 

Hubert's  faculties  were,  however,  too  much  impaired  by  his  recent  rev- 
el, to  enable  him  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  fresh  novelties  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  view,  and  hastily  disrobing  himself,  he  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  awoke ;  but  the  draperies  of  the 
windows  admitted  only  a  dim  and  uncertain  light  into  the  chamber.  All 
recollections  of  the  preceding  night's  adventures  had  vanished  from  Hu- 
bert's memory;  and,  finding  he  had  a  bedfellow,  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  it.  He  arose,  and  began  to  search  for  his  garments, 
as  he  thought  it  must  be  time  for  him  to  proceed  to  the  forest,  to  commence 
his  daily  occupation.  His  search  was  fruitless,  and,  to  heighten  his  dis- 
pleasure, his  companion  moved  as  he  moved,  and  imitated  o\\  his  actions. 
A  confused  remembrance  of  the  events  of  the  foregoing  night  recurred  to 
his  mind. 

"Leave  me!"  said  he  to  the  figure. 

"Leave  me!"  it  repeated,  still  keeping  close  to  him. 

"Curse  thy  mockery!"  said  he,  aiming  a  blow  at  it. 

The  blow  fell  heavily  on  self,  and  was  as  heavily  returned.  Hubert's 
patience  was  now  quite  exhausted,  and,  foaming  with  passion,  he  began 
to  pummel  the  self  with  all  his  might;  the  self  was  not  tardy  in  repaying 
his  cuffs,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued.    The  combatants  were  soon  pros* 
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trate  on  the  floor;  still  neither  relinquished  his  hold,  and  Hubert  having 
previously  opened  the  chamber-door  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  to 
aid  him  in  his  search,  in  their  struggles  they  dragged  each  other  out  of  the 
xoom,  and,  rolling  along  the  gallery,  both  tumbled  down  stairs.  The  fall 
cooled  their  fury,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent, 
Hubert  loosened  his  grasp,  and  managed,  with  difficulty,  to  lift  up  his  sore- 
ly-bruised body. 

" I  see,"  said  he  to  the  self,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  "that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  quarrel  with  thee,  for  where  both  are  equal  neither  can  gain  an 
advantage,  so  even  give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  us  be  friends.1' 

The  self  echoed  his  words,  and  did  as  required. 

ft  Thou  would'st  be  a  good  fellow  enough,"  continued  Hubert,  "  if  thorn 
had'st  not  such  a  plaguy  trick  of  imitation.11 

They  returned  to  their  chamber,  and,  discovering  two  rich  suits  of  ap- 

E>arel,  each  arrayed  himself,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  their 
ast  night's  banquet,  and  partook  of  a  collation  that  awaited  them. 

Hubert  now  set  on  foot  preparations  for  a  splendid  feast,  and  dispatch- 
ed messengers  to  request  the  attendance,  on  the  following  evening,  of  all 
those  whom  he  had  known  in  adversity.  The  appointed  time  arrived,  and 
the  largest  apartment  was  thronged  with  people,  principally  of  the  lower 
elass.  When  the  company  had  assembled,  Hubert  entered  the  room,  clad 
in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  and  with  as  much  dignity  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  assume ;  the  self  entered  at  the  same  moment,  clad  in  like  man- 
ner. Both  took  their  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  to  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  guests.  Neither  admiration  nor  astonish- 
ment spoiled  the  appetites  of  the  visiters,  and  they  ate  and  drank  as  if  for 
a  wager.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  satisfied  the  cravings  of  their 
■tomachs,  than  they  commenced  whispering  one  to  another,  and  cast  cu- 
rious and  inquiring  looks  at  the  two  Huberts,  evidently  alarmed  at  the 
strange  phenomenon.  Hubert  perceived  their  curiosity,  and,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  surmises,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  speech, 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  thought  sufficiently  explicit 
to  do  away  with  all  unpleasant  suspicions : — 

"  My  friends,  I  see  you  are  surprised  at  this  sudden  change  in  my  ciiv 
cumstances,  but  1  will  explain  the  cause  of  it  in  a  few  words.  The  per- 
son by  my  side  is  my  twin-brother,  whose  close  resemblance  to  myself 
was,  even  in  our  childhood,  considered  extremely  remarkable.  He  left 
me,  when  young,  for  a  far  distant  land,  and  having  amassed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wealth,  he  has  returned  at  last  to  share  it  with  his  only  remaining 
relative ;  for  alas,  Time,  my  dear  neighbours,  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  the  hu- 
man race !" 

Here  Hubert  and  his  image  both  applied  their  handkerchiefs  to  their 
eyes. 

"  You  no  doubt  are  astonished  at  his  repetition  of  my  words  and  actions. 
Owing  to  a  wound  received  on  his  head,  he  is  at  times  afflicted  with  de- 
rangement, in  which  he  is  always  seized  with  this  odd  whim  of  mimicry. 
When  I  inform  you  that  he  is  now  suffering  under  one  of  these  temporary 
fits,  you  will  no  longer  feel  so  much  amazed." 

This  speech,  however,  failed  in  its  effects ;  the  guests  still  continued  to 
stare  and  whisper,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  all  slunk  away  with  looks  of 
alarm  and  horror. 
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The  next  day  Hubert  thought  proper  to  walk  abroad,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  acquirement  of  his  riches.  As  he  paced  through  the  streets  the 
children  avoided  his  path,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  crowded  with 
people,  who  gathered  together  to  gaze  at  him.  At  first  he  construed  the 
universal  sensation  excited  by  his  appearance  into  respect  for  his  supe- 
rior wealth,  and  admiration  of  his  jewels  and  apparel,  but  he  was  soon 
woefully  undeceived.  There  was  a  loud  and  continued  cry  raised  after 
him  of  "  Behold  the  double  man !  Death  to  the  wretch  who  has  sold  him- 
self to  the  wizard !"  The  cry  was  mixed  with  hootings  and  imprecations, 
and  a  shower  of  stones  and  other  missiles  were  hurled  at  him.  One  por- 
tion of  the  multitude  armed  themselves  with  various  weapons  of  offence, 
and  pursued  him,  breathing  vengeance.  He  contrived  to  get  within  the 
precincts  of  his  own  gate,  ere  they  came  up  with  him,  and  he  then  fled 
trembling  to  his  chamber ;  his  persecutors,  in  the  meantime,  keeping  up 
such  a  clamour  on  the  outside  of  his  dwelling,  that  he  momentarily  ex- 

1>ected  they  would  effect  an  entrance,  and  proceed  to  acts  of  further  vio- 
ence.    The  self  was  still  with  him. 

"Accursed  monster!"  said  he,  "  were  it  not  for  thee  I  might  be  truly 
happy ;  and  hast  thou  no  consolation  to  offer  me  ?  no  voice  save  to  repeat 
my  own  words  ?    Fiend !  mocker !  canst  thou  not  answer  me  ?" 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  turned  from  the  figure  with  loathing. 

In  vain  did  he  strive  to  shun  the  self — sleeping  or  waking  it  was  ever 
by  his  side.  If  he  stirred  abroad,  the  persecutions  of  the  peasantry  rend- 
ered his  life  in  peril ;  if  he  sought  the  aid  of  wine,  when  about  to  raise  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  the  self,  and  their  glance  turn- 
ed the  draught  to  bitterness.  , 

"Fool!  madman!  that  I  was,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  expect  happiness 
from  leaguing  myself  with  the  powers  of  darkness!  I  am  a  hermit 
amongst  my  fellow-men,  a  prisoner  in  my  own  mansion,  despised  by 
those  that  loved  me,  hated  and  avoided  by  all.  I  will  return  to  the  wiz- 
ard, and  implore  him  to  restore  me  my  poor  hut,  homely  fare,  and  coarse 
garments." 

When  darkness  was  around  and  sleep  had  closed  the  watchful  eyes  of 
his  neighbours,  Hubert  again  bent  his  steps  to  the  wizard's  dwelling.     He 
entered,  and  found,  as  on  his  previous  visit,  the  magician  occupied  in  por- 
ing over  a  large  volume. 

"  What  more  dost  thou  require,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  again  darest  to  dis- 
turb my  solitude  ?  Have  I  not  supplied  thee  with  all  thou  didst  wish  ? 
Art  thou  not  satisfied  ?" 

41  Thou  hast  granted  me  all ;  nay,  more  than  I  desire,"  replied  Hubert, 
"  and  still  I  am  not  satisfied.  Take  back  thy  wealth,  take  back  thy  men* 
ster,  and  give  me  in  return,  poverty  and  content." 

"  Dolt !  idiot !"  said  the  magician,  "  would'st  thou  again  return  to  rags 
and  wretchedness  ?  Would'st  thou  relinquish  the  riches  and  the  splen- 
dour with  which  I  have  endowed  thee,  merely  because  I  have  given  thee 
a  companion  in  thy  good  fortune  ?" 

"  What  is  wealth  and  grandeur  to  me,"  said  Hubert,  "  all  my  former 
friends  shun  me — no  one  will  share  in  my  prosperity ;  no  one,  except 
this  hated  being,  who  clings  to  me  as  a  shadow ;  whose  words  are  but 
echoes  of  my  own;  and  whose  aspect,  though  like  to  mine,  I  regard  with 
disgust  and  detestation. 
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"  Thou  wastest  breath,"  said  the  wizard ;  "  I  have  fulfilled  thy  request, 
and  it  were  as  easy  for  thee  to  alter  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  to  persuade 
me  to  change  thy  condition.11 

"  Demon  as  thou  art,"  replied  the  wretched  man,  "  hast  thou  no  com- 
passion ?  If  I  must  retain  thy  fatal  gift,  at  least  let  this  creature  have 
words  and  actions  different  from  mine ;  even  if  it  thwart  me  in  all  my 
purposes.  Let  it  be  any  thing  but  an  echo  to  myself,  and  I  will  bless 
thee!" 

"Ha!"  cried  the  wizard,  "dost  thou  taunt  me?  Thou  askest  that 
which  it  is  beyond  my  skill  to  accomplish.  Hence,  miscreant — thy  doom 
is  fixed!" 

The  wizard  stamped  violently  on  the  ground,  and  instantly  Hubert  was 
seized  by  invisible  hands,  and  borne  away  with  such  incredible  swiftness 
that  his  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  his  senses  forsook  him.  When  he  re- 
covered, he  found  himself  resting  on  a  couch  in  one  of  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  the  self  was  still  bv  his  side. 

"  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  he,  "my  joys  are  blasted 
for  ever;  sorrow  awaits  me  in  this  world,  and  eternal  torture  in  the  next!" 

A  weary  year  wore  away,  and  each  day  did  the  unhappiness  of  Hubert 
increase ;  each  day  did  his  hatred  to  the  self  become  greater.  To  such  an 
excess  at  length  did  his  misery  arrive,  that  in  an  agony  of  passion  and  de- 
spair he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  girdle,  crying,  "  There  is  but  one  way  to 
rid  myself  of  thee,  detested  fiend,  and  I  will  accomplish  the  deed  or  per- 
ish!" Thus  saying,  he  rushed  upon  the  self,  and  plunged  his  weapon  in 
its  breast ;  the  arm  of  the  self  was  uplifted  at  the  same  moment,  and  anoth- 
er weapon  clove  the  heart  of  the  ill-starred  Hubert.  A  loud  crash  was 
heard  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  and  when  they  looked  towards  the 
place  where  the  stately  mansion  had  so  lately  stood,  they  saw  nothing  but 
a  confused  mass  of  stones,  from  whence  clouds  of  dust,  which  they  aver- 
red had  a  sulphurous  smell,  arose  in  large  columns. 

The  wizard's  fate  may  be  briefly  told.  The  sky  was  one  night  observ- 
ed to  assume  an  unusually  murky  appearance ;  the  stars  shone  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  pale  and  sickly  light,  and  then  were  quenched  in  gloom. 
The  atmosphere  became  excessively  sultry  and  oppressive,  and  the  pea- 
sants gazed  on  the  heavens  with  looks  of  horror  and  dismay;  for  the  white 
face  of  the  moon  had  changed  to  a  blood-red  hue.  Suddenly  a  broad 
sheet  of  bright  flame  rushed  rapidly  through  the  air,  loud  shrieks  of  an- 
guish were  heard,  and  it  was  asserted  that  two  forms  might  be  discerned 
in  a  blazing  chariot,  one  of  whom  was  the  unfortunate  dealer  in  magic,  and 
the  other  a  personage  who  shall  be  unmentionable.  At  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing a  number  of  people  repaired  to  the  site  of  the  wizard's  abode.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  the  dwelling  to  be  seen,  but  the  grass  and  herbage  in 
its  vicinity  were  scorched  and  withered,  and  the  leaves  had  fallen  shrivel- 
led from  the  trees,  as  if  they  had  been  breathed  on  by  autumn,  though  it 
was  then  only  the  commencement  of  summer. 

The  foregoing  tale  was  told  to  me  by  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  recital,  he  read  me  a  long  sermon,  cautioning  me  ne- 
ver to  obtain  wealth  by  unlawful  practices,  nor  ever  to  wish  for  that  which 
could  only  be  acquired  by  evil  means.  "  For,"  said  he,  stroking  his  beard, 
and  looking  extremely  wise,  "what  is  gotten  under  the  devil's  nip  always 
goes  under  his  hoof." 
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At  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  in 
1829,  very  unfavorable  accounts  were  received  of  the  condition  of  the  Or- 
der in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  difficulties  in  New  York,  which 
had  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  the  expulsion  of  a  Lodge  from  the  Order — 
"Stranger's  Refuge"  From  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  however  the 
most  flattering  returns  were  received,  the  former  having  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  their  Lodges  to  thirteen,  and  their  active  contributing  members  to 
upwards  of  one  thousand.  The  expelled  Lodge  in  New  York  appealed 
to  the  fraternity  in  Great  Britain  for  redress  of  its  grievance,  but  failing  to 
find  any  remedy  short  of  submission  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
:New  York,  it,  as  became  Odd-Fellowship,  acknowledged  its  error,  made 
peace  with  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  at  the  request  of  that  body  was  restored 
to  the  Order,  with  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
upon  conditions,  all  of  which  were  complied  with.  Thomas  Wildey,  who 
had  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Order  in  America  for  four  years,. 
was  re-elected  for  a  second  term,  not  however  without  the  decided  oppo- 
sition of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  by  its  great  activity  and  zeal  now  be- 
come the  leading  State  in  Odd-Fellowship,  leaving  Maryland,  the  place 
of  its  first  establishment,  far  behind. 

During  this  year  the  Order  was  extended  to  New  Jersey,  by  applica- 
tions from  Camden  and  Patterson  in  that  State :  a  Moveable  Committee 
was  constituted  to  review  the  Order,  and  especially  to  look  to  its  interest 
in  Massachusetts ;  Thomas  Wildey,  as  Grand  Sire,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  committee  and  himself  performed  all  its  duties — he  visited  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston,  and  regularly  opened  New  Jersey  Lodge, 
No.  1,  at  Camden,  Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Patterson,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Providence  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  Providence,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  visitation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  happy  one 
for  the  interest  of  the  Order,  if  consequences  may  be  considered  any  index 
of  its  value.  The  Order  in  Massachusetts  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  de- 
pression, and  was  at  the  brink  of  dissolution,  down  the  precipice  of  which 
'it  was  soon  precipitated,  leaving  no  trace  whatever  of  Odd-Fellowship. — 
This  state  of  things  it  does  not  appear  was  brought  about  by  dissensions, 
or  discord,  but  by  sheer  neglect.  The  Lodges  at  Roxbury  and  Taunton 
struggled  on  however  a  short  time  against  all  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa 
chusetts,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed 
and  ceased  to  exist.  Nor  was  Odd-Fellowship  in  much  greater  prosperity 
in  New  York.  Stranger's  Refuge  Lodge  was  reinstated  and  an  Encamp- 
ment of  Patriarchs  had  been  instituted,  but  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
the  Order  contained  within  itself  in  New  York  similar  elements  of  destruc- 
tion to  those  which  had  overthrown  it  in  Massachusetts,  to  wit:  the  reck- 
less indifference  of  its  constituents,  superadded  to  which  the  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  expulsion  of  Stranger's  Refuge  Lodge,  although  appa- 
rently reconciled,  were  in  point  of  fact  festering  in  the  minds  of  some  mal- 
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contents.  Nor,  amid  these  clouds  of  adversity  which  had  extinguished 
the  light  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  Massachusetts  and  dimmed  its  lustre  in 
New  York,  did  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  present  in  the  Order  a 
calm  and  smiling  scene  of  prosperity — a  controversy  had  grown  up  in  that 
State  in  relation  to  a  published  "  Constitution  and  by-laws  purporting  to  be 
by  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd-Fetlows,  established  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
United  States."  This  publication  emanated  from  a  Lodge  expelled  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  proper,  which  in  its  then  predicament  had 
fallen  back  upon  its  original  charter  given  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
and  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  war  against  the  le- 
gitimate Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  even  presumed  to  declare 
itself  by  the  publication  above  referred  to,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  controversy  grew  warm  and  exciting,  and  to  add  to  the  incen- 
diary feeling  which  already  animated  the  spurious  Lodge,  great  indiscre- 
tion was  committed  by  the  Grand  Sire,  although  from  good  and  honorable 
motives,  by  interfering  in  the  controversy  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  spurious  body  in  correspondence.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania rightfully  regarding  her  prerogative  as  supreme  over  her  own  sub-' 
ordinates,  and  considering  the  interference  of  any  other  individual,  or  de- 
partment, as  an  interference  with  her  sovereign  authority  in  the  premises, 
seriously  meditated  a  secession  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  declaration  of  separate  independence.  This  was 
truly  a  crisis  in  Odd -Fellowship  in  its  very  infancy,  every  where  waning 
or  decaying  saving  in  Maryland.  Great  efforts  were  now  required  to  di- 
vert the  storm  that  was  gathering  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  presiding  officer  during  the  vacation  in  reference  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  solemnly  to  resolve  that  "  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Sire  are 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  exclusively" — further, 
"  that  the  expelled  Lodge  was  a  spurious  Lodge,  and  that  all  legal  Lodges 
in  the  United  States  should  hold  no  intercourse  with  it."  This  just  con- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  of  the  inde- 
pendent right  and  authority  over  its  own  territorial  limits,  which  it  had 
delegated  to  each  State  Grand  Lodge  by  the  grand  charter  given  them,, 
alone  restored  harmony  between  it  and  its  then  most  prosperous  subordi- 
nate, Pennsylvania.  These  proceedings,  adopted  at  September  session 
1831,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  gave  a  new  and  vigorous  im- 
petus to  Odd-Fellowship  in  that  State,  but  from  this  period  the  Order  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  may  be  considered,  in  the  former  as  extin- 
guished and  in  the  latter  as  rapidly  retrograding.  During  this  year  Dela- 
ware and  Ohio  were  added  to  the  unity  of  Odd-Fellowship  by  the  institu- 
tion of  Delaware  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  Wilmington,  and  Cincinnati  Lodge, 
No.  1,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  also  established  at  the  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
in  September  1831.  The  reports  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio  and  Louisiana,  which  last  had 
been  embraced  in  the  Order,  were  flattering  in  the  highest  degree — New 
York  reported  it  is  true,  but  only  to  inform  the  Giand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  the  subordinate  Lodges  had  made  no  report  to  the  Grand 
Lodge — Massachusetts  was  considered  lost,  and  henceforth  those  two 
States  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  for  many  years. 
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The  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  will  hold  its  regular  an- 
nual communication  on  the  third  Monday  in  September  next,  in  the  new 
and  splendid  hall  erected  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.    Few  of  our  brethren  give  to  the  sessions  of  that  important  bo- 
dy the  consideration  which  they  so  eminently  deserve ,  and  indeed  it  may 
be  added,  that  few  of  the  State  Grand  Lodges  in  the  selection  of  their 
Representatives  look  beyond  securing  the  services  of  some  of  their  dis- 
tinguished members,  who  will  regard  diligently  their  own  particular  State 
interests.    When  it  is  recollected  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  is  supreme  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  work  or  language  of 
the  Order,  that  with  the  consent  of  State  Grand  Lodges  it  has  also  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  matters  of  grievance  between  individuals  and  Lodg- 
es, and  that  its  powers  are  very  plenary  in  all  questions  where  there  has 
been  no  special  relinquishment  of  authority  embodied  in  the  charters  of 
State  Grand  Lodges  or  Encampments,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that 
its  deliberations  and  legislation  should  awaken  a  deep  interest  throughout 
the  whole  Order.    The  approaching  session  will  be  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant one  which  has  been  held  since  its  institution;    Many  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  are  to  be  acted  upon — the  decision  of  the  An- 
nual Moveable  Committee  of  Great  Britain  which  assembled  on  the  5th 
inst,  on  the  subject  of  our  conflicting  relations  with  that  body  will  be  con- 
sidered and  determined — the  condition  of  the  "official  magazine"  and  the 
propriety  of  its  continuance  will  be  the  subject  of  investigation  and  legis- 
lation— propositions  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  work  of  the  Order  are 
now  pending — the  abolition  of  the  proxy  system  and  the  suggestion  of 
ways  and  means  to  secure  immediate  representation  from  each  State  will 
be  earnestly  pressed — the  removal  of  important  qualifications  for  holding 
office  in  that  body  will  again  be  presented — the  appointment  of  a  general 
inspector  of  the  work,  with  power  to  select  deputies  or  to  travel  at  his 
election,  will  be  advocated — and  a  hundred  other  momentous  topics  will 
come  up  incidentally,  the  determination  of  which  may  deeply  affect  the 
well-being  of  Odd-Fellowship.    In  view  then  of  these  exceedingly  inter- 
esting subjects,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  State  Grand  Lodges  and 
Encampments  to  select  their  representatives  in  season,  and  by  all  means 
to  be  present  in  prcprid;  persona^  and  not  by  proxy,  on  that  occasion. 
The  time  has  been  when  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Grand  Lodges 
at  a  distance  from  Baltimore  were  uniformly  represented  by  proxies;  that 
period  it  is  hoped  has  gone  by  forever,  and  every  State  will  as  a  matter 
of  pride  be  henceforth  emulous  of  presenting  itself  m  the  person  of 
of  its  most  distinguished  sons. 
36 
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In  addition  to  the  great  importance  of  the  session  itself,  the  occasion 
will  be  one  of  extraordinary  interest  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
brethren  which  it  is  anticipated  the  dedication  of  the  new  hall  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  will  then  assemble.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  has  set 
apart  the  third  Monday  in  September  for  that  purpose,  and  as  we  learn 
has  invited  the  Grand  Sire  of  the  United  States  to  perform  the  imposing 
dedicatory  ceremonies.  This  great  festival,  according  to  the  arrangements 
which  are  already  being  made,  will  be  celebrated  upon  the  most  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  scale.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  assemble  the  broth- 
erhood at  an  early  hour  in  the  day  and  to  move  in  procession  in  full  rega- 
lia, with  all  the  children  under  the  charge  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  comprising  more  than  one 
hundred  in  number,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire, 
supported  by  the  two  oldest  Past  Grand  Sires  now  living,  with  all  the  Offi- 
cers, Representatives  and  Past  Grand  Sires  belonging  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  same,  to  a  beautiful  park  adjacent 
to  the  city,  where  addresses  will  be  pronounced  under  the  wide  canopy 
of  the  heavens  by  distinguished  and  experienced  brethren  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Tne  occasion  will  truly  be  a  great  jubilee  in  Odd- 
Fellowship,  and  afford  perhaps  the  most  interesting  crisis  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  Order.  If  indeed  the  constituency  in  England 
shall  have  triumphed  in  the  elections  which  have  been  held  during  the 
year  for  delegates  to  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee,  holden  on  Whit- 
monday  last,  over  the  leaders  and  rulers  in  that  country  upon  the  subject  of 
our  relations  with  the  Manchester  Unity,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
deputation  from  that  body  may  also  be  present,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  and  a  message  of  love  to  their  American  brethren. 
•  The  building  itself  which  is  to  be  consecrated  as  a  temple  devoted  to 
Odd-Fellowship,  is  truly  a  noble  and  magnificent  structure,  presenting  an 
imposing  Gothic  front  of  fifty  feet,  with  an  elevation  of  four  spacious  sto- 
ries, the  whole  surmounted  with  four  beautiful  octagon  towers  crowned 
with  granite  spires,  and  the  intervening  spaces  composed  of  battlements 
of  the  same  material  tastefully  and  skilfully  dressed — and  if  possible  to 
present  a  still  more  ancient  and  imposing  appearance  to  the  eye  the  win- 
dows will  be  of  stained  glass,  representing  the  various  emblems  of  the  Order. 
Of  the  interior  of  the  building  we  can  make  no  attempt  at  description,  far- 
ther than  to  say  that  it  contains  four  most  spacious  working  Lodge  rooms, 
a  suit  of  apartments  for  the  Library  attached  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  State,  for  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  with  a  complete  fire-proof  vault,  built 
under  his  own  immediate  direction,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  an  edition 
of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  entire  work  of  the  Order,  together  with  all 
the  voluminous  documents  of  his  office — four  convenient  committee  rooms, 
and  a  most  splendid  hall  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  em- 
bracing the  entire  front  of  fifty  feet  with  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  and  an  ele- 
vation of  twenty  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  constructed 
with  receding  pannels  the  full  length  extending  to  a  gallery  capable  of 
seating  two  hundred  persons.  The  entire  workmanship  of  this  beautiful 
chamber  is  strictly  of  the  Egyptian  Order,  including  the  chair  and  furni- 
ture. The  walls  of  this  apartment  when  sufficiently  3ry  it  is  contemplated 
to  have  painted  in  fresco.    In  a  word,  the  occasion,  the  temple  itself 
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which  is  to  be  dedicated,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  Lodges  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  at  a  cost  of  but  little  less  than  $40,000,  the  rich  in- 
tellectual banquet  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  brilliant  orators  that  may 
be  expected  and  the  sublime  spectacle  which  will  be  presented  by  the 
crowds  of  "good  men  and  true"  from  all  quarters  of  our  jurisdiction  who 
will  then  be  in  Baltimore,  to  cheer  and  animate  their  brethren  of  Mary- 
land, and  to  unite  with  them  in  the  great  celebration,  will  be  such  a  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  of  virtue  over  persecution,  of  truth  over  error,  of  perse- 
verance and  integrity  over  bigotry— of  benevolence,  of  charity,  of  human- 
ity concentrated  in  the  untiring  efforts  of  plain  humble  men  over  the  com- 
bined influence  of  wealth,  power,  intolerance  and  proscription,  as  will  strike 
down  it  is  hoped  the  fell  spirit  which  has  warred  for  years  and  still  con- 
tinues to  some  extent  to  war  upon  our  works  of  benefaction  to  the  human 
race.  In  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  we 
invite  our  brethren  from  the  north  and  the  south,  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  one  and  all  to  this  interesting  festival. 


FREE-MASONRY   AND   ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Free-Mason's  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  1843,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle under  the  above  caption  which  seems  to  require  a  passing  notice  at 
our  hands.  It  would  seem,  that  there  is  in  Dresden,  Tenn.,  a  Lodge  of 
Odd-Fellows,  and  also  one  of  Free-Masons,  and  that  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  same  individuals  are  members  of  both  Lodges.  It  is  known  al- 
so, that  both  institutions  are  in  the  habit  of  following  their  dead  to  the 
grave,  and  have  their  own  peculiar  forms  of  funeral  obsequies.  On  this 
account  a  difficulty  might  arise  upon  the  question,  which  should  have  pre- 
cedence in  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  who  was  a  member  of  both  in- 
stitutions? Whether  a  case  of  this  kind  had  actually  occurred  we  are  not 
advised,  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  might  occur  and  lead  to  serious  difficulty. 
The  Odd-Fellows'  Lodge,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  Masonic  brethren  an 
arrangement  substantially  as  follows : — On  the  death  of  a  person  who  was 
a  member  of  both  institutions,  the  question  of  precedence  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  time  of  which  the  deceased  had  been  a  member  of 
the  respective  Lodges.  If  he  were  older  in  Masonry  than  in  Odd-Fel- 
lowship then  the  Masonic  Lodge  should  take  precedence  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  first  perform  its  obsequies,  and  "  vice  versa."  On  this  proposal 
the  following  action  was  had : — 

"  Whereas,  this  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  has  received 
from  the  society  calling  itself  I.  O.  O.  F.  a  communication  dated  Dres- 
den, Dec.  5th,  1842,  and  signed  by  Jesse  Leigh,  N.  6.  and  William  Lan- 
drum,  Secretary,  proposing  certain  arrangements  between  this  Lodge  and 
that  Society. 

"Whereas,  the  ancient  Traditions  and  Landmarks  of  Free-Masonry  for- 
bid us,  as  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  to  acknowledge,  commingle  with, 
or  in  any  way  support,  countenance  or  assist  the  pretensions  of  any  se- 
cret society  or  societies,  founded  upon,  moulded  or  fashioned  after  the 
mystic  model  of  our  own  institution. 
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"  Whereas,  any  direct  action  on  the  part  of  this  Lodge  upon  the  afore- 
said communication  would  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  or  recognition 
of  the  lawful  existence  of  the  I.  O.  0.  F. 

"  Whereas,  this  acknowledgment,  or  recognition,  would  of  itself  he  An* 
ti-Masonic,  and  at  variance  with  our  own  principles,  views  and  good  un- 
derstanding. 

"Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  communication  he  now  and  forever  laid 
on  the  table,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  signed 
Jesse  Leigh,  N.  G.  and  Win.  Landrum,  Secretary,  be  forthwith  transmit- 
ted to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state  of  Tennessee." 

Now  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  (and  that  respect  is 
real  and  sincere,)  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  the  members  of  Dresden 
Lodge,  No.  90,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  have  gone  very  wide  of 
those  principles  which  we  have  always  understood  to  form  the  basis  of 
that  institution,  and  but  for  the  sanction  given  to  their  act  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Free-Masons1  Magazine,  we  should  have  passed  it  in  silence  as  one 
of  those  isolated  acts  of  indiscretion  into  which  bodies  of  that  kind  will 
frequently  be  betrayed.  But  the  Magazine  gives  its  "  entire  approbation 
to  the  decided  stand  taken  by  the  Dresden  brethren,"  and  says,  "  It  is  the 
only  true  and  tenable  ground,  and  when  our  Lodges  depart  from  it  they 
will  do  it  in  derogation  of  their  Masonic  duties  and  obligations/1  and  the 
principle  is  "  that  by  which  the  Masonic  institution  will,  in  any  event, 
and  under  all  circumstances  be  governed.  From  it  she  cannot  deviate" 
This  is  of  course  sufficiently  plain  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  look  more  particularly  at  this  "  only  true  and  tenable  ground," 
from  which  we  are  certified  that  the  Masonic  institution  cannot  deviate. 
What  is  the  ground  taken  by  the  Dresden  brethren?  If  we  read  correct- 
ly it  is  as  follows :— 1.  Odd-Fellowship  is  a  secret  society,  founded  upon, 
moulded  or  fashioned  after  the  mystic  model  of  Masonry.  2.  For  this 
reason  Free-Masons  are  forbidden  to  acknowledge,  recognize,  commingle 
with,  or  in  any  way  to  support,  countenance  or  assist  the  pretensions  of 
the  I.  0.0.  F.  3.  The  I.  O.  O.  F.  has  no  lawful  existence,  and  it  would 
be  Anti-Masonic  to  take  any  direct  action  even  in  regard  to  the  funeral 
of  a  brother  who  was  also  an  Odd-Fellow.  Not  having  the  honor  of  hail- 
ing as  a  Free  and  Accepted  Mason,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  say  wheth- 
er the  I.  0.  0.  F.  is,  or  is  not,  "founded  upon,  moulded  or  fashioned  after 
the  mystic  model  of  the  Masonic  institution."  But  we  have  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Free-Masons1  Magazine,  in  the  very  article  before  us,  for  say- 
ing, that  "the  line  of  demarkation  between  them  and  the  Masonic  insti- 
tution is  as  distinctly  drawn  as  it  is  between  any  two  societies  in  commu- 
nity ;"  and  yet,  the  Magazine  gives  its  "  entire  approbation  to  the  decided 
stand  taken  by  the  Dresden  brethren !" 

Again :  we  happen  to  know  many  Masons  who  are  also  among  the  most 
efficient  and  active  members  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Their  time,  and  talents,  and 
labor,  and  money  are  liberally  given  for  the  advancement  of  its  interests. 
It  appears  also,  that  the  Magazine  is  aware  of  the  same  fact,  for  it  says, 
/'many  of  our  friends  and  some  of  our  brethren  belong  to  it,"  (the  I.  O. 
0.  F.)  and  it  finds  no  fault;  and  yet,  it  gives  its  "entire  approbation"  to 
the  doctrine,  that  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  are  "forbidden  to  acknowl- 
edge, recognize,  commingle  with,  or  in  any  way  support,  countenance  or 
assist"  the  I.  O.  O.  F. ! !  We  really  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  Maga- 
zine can  reconcile  these  apparently  opposite  positions. 
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Still  a^ain:  it  seems  the  "Dresden  brethren"  and  the  Magazine  as- 
sume, that  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  has  no  legal  existence.  If  it  be  meant  that  it 
is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  is  mistaken ;  for  we  are 
known  and  chartered  by  law.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  we  have  no  legal 
Masonic  existence,  then  our  reply  is,  we  claim  none.  We  have  never 
professed  to  have  the  least  imaginable  connexion  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, but  have  at  all  times  presented  ourselves  as  a  distinct  and  differ- 
ent body.  Why  then  are  we  treated  as  clandestine,  spurious  or  illegal 
Masons?  It  really  appears  to  us,  that  the  "Dresden  brethren11  and  the 
Magazine  have  been  beating  the  air,  and  they  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  they  were  not  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  legality  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  nor  to  recognize  it  in  a  Masonic  character,  nor  yet  to  aid  nor 
support  it.  The  case  was  exceedingly  simple.  Two  societies  were,  or 
might  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  brother.  The  I.  O.  O.  F. 
(had  it  been  a  military  company  the  case  would  have  been  the  same,) 
submits  the  question  of  precedence  in  the  procession,  whereat  the  other 
takes  fire,  and  forthwith  lets  fly  a  volley  of  denunciation,  and  refuses  to 
entertain  the  question.  Fie  on  thee,  brother  Magazine.  Thou  art  mis- 
taken entirely.  We  think  Masonry  a  more  kindly  and  charitable  institu- 
tion than  thou  hast  represented.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  countenance 
the  doctrines  of  the  "Dresden  brethren/1  or  of  the  Magazine  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  are  confident  that  when  a  brother  Mason  is  called  hence, 
and  another  society  is  to  join  in  following  his  remains  to  the  silent  grave, 
whether  it  be  a  church,  a  military  company  or  a  lodge  of  Odd-Fellows* 
the  Masons  will  in  all  courtesy  and  kindness  consider  and  adjust  the  or- 
der of  procession,  and  ceremonies,  and  that  too,  without  fear  of  counte- 
nancing or  encouraging  bodies  that  have  no  lawful  existence.  This  be- 
ing our  view  of  the  subject  we  recommend  the  Odd-Fellows  interested  in 
the  case  to  forbear  any  movement  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
great  body  of  Masons  will  sanction  the  doctrines  of  the  Magazine. 

In  conclusion  we  will  merely  say,  that  it  has  ever  been  our  desire  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  but  we  agree  that 
the  institutions  should  be  as  they  are,  separate  and  distinct  bodies.  We 
agree  with  the  Magazine  also,  that  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both ; 
but  we  submit,  that  if  all  Masons  were  as  testy  as  the  "  Dresden  brethren" 
there  would  be  need  of  a  few  more  degrees  of  latitude  in  order  to  live  in 
perfect  peace.  Before  we  close  we  would  fain  ask  a  question.  In  case 
a  Mason  should  die,  who  is  also  an  Odd-Fellow,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  would  follow  to  the  grave,  what  would  the  Masons  do 
on  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Magazine  ?  Refuse  to  attend  the  funeral  ? 
or  take  action  on  the  order  of  arrangement?     We  pause  for  a  reply. 

i.  d.  w. 


We  subjoin  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  upon  the 
subject  of  the  English  Mission.  We  have  not  one  word  of  comment  to 
offer  upon  such  a  resolution,  further  than  to  express  a  profound  regret  that 
it  should  have  been  adopted  by  a  body  for  which  we  have,  individually, 
always  entertained  the  same  feelings  which  we  hold  for  a  devoted  friend. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  a  uniformi- 
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ty  in  the  work  of  the  Order,  be  it  ever  so  much  desired,  cannot  be  effected 
by  sending  a  deputation  to  England  under  the  instructions  contained  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  in  reference  thereto  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  Sept.  23d,  1841,  and  therefore  we  decline  calling  on  the 
subordinate  Lodges  under  our  jurisdiction  to  contribute  the  amount  called 
for  in  the  said  resolutions/1 


The  Masonic  Mirror.—  We  receive  the  new  series  of  this  excellent  pub- 
lication, issued  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  and  edited  by  Richard  H.  Stanton,  but 
we  have  to  complain  that  our  brother  has  not  given  us  credit  for  the  se- 
lection made  from  the  Covenant.  We  have  been  frequently  dealt  with 
in  this  way  by  periodicals,  and  only  murmur  on  this  occasion  because  we 
suspect  that  the  failure  to  credit  us  with  the  article  in  question  partakes  of 
that  foolish  and  inexcusable  prejudice  which  obtains  among  some  misguid- 
ed Masons  against  Odd-Fellowship.  We  are  attached  to  both  institutions, 
and  with  us  hundreds  and  thousands  of  brethren  of  the  Masonic  fraterni- 
ty rejoice  in  the  name  of  Odd-Fellows,  insomuch  that  in  many  Masonic 
Lodges  one  may  find  with  few  exceptions  that  all  the  good  members 
are  Odd-Fellows,  thus  moving  hand-in-hand  in  works  of  charity  and  be- 
neficence. If  some  Masons  will  be  at  fault  with  Odd-Fellowship  they 
are  welcome  to  enjoy  their  displeasure  to  their  heart's  content,  we  shall 
be  at  no  pains  to  reason  the  subject  with  them.  We  have  to  request  how- 
ever that  all  original  articles  selected  from  the  Covenant  may  be  duly  cre- 
dited to  us. 

The  Symbol. — We  welcome  this  work  in  the  cause  of  the  Order,  it  has 
our  best  wishes  for  its  success,  but  we  fear  that  our  family  is  too  small  to 
bear  the  charge  of  some  four  nurslings. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

JV«0  York — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire,  dated  New 

York,  May  26,  1843. 

I  have  this  moment  received  by  express  an  application  from  five  broth- 
ers of  the  Order,  with  their  cards,  shewing  them  to  have  been  members 
of  the  Order  in  this  State,  and  certificates  of  the  degrees  to  which  they 
have  attained,  petitioning  for  a  charter  for  a  Lodge  to  be  located  at  Mon- 
treal, in  the  province  of  Canada.  Two  of  the  number  are  personally  known 
to  me,  having  been  in  membership  in  this  city,  where  one  of  them  passed 
the  chairs,  and  who  are  very  worthy  men,  and  in  every  way  qualified  to 
conduct  a  Lodge  on  correct  principles.  They  are  both  Englishmen  by 
birth,  but  have  lived  with  us  long  enough  to  prefer  the  American  mode 
of  work  to  the  English. 

Since  you  have  heard  from  me  on  the  subject  I  have  granted  a  dispen- 
sation for  one  Encampment  in  New  Jersey,  at  Jersey  City,  and  since  that 
opened  a  Grand  Encampment  (on  11th  inst.)  in  person  for  the  State,  to  be 
located  at  Newark, — but  for  the  present  and  until  1st  January  next  to  hold 
session  at  Trenton. 
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I  have  granted  a  dispensation  and  have  had  opened  a  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Connecticut  at  New  Haven — (P.  G.  P.  Small  officiating  for  me 
there.)  Three  applications  for  Encampments  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
received — beside  the  one  opened  in  January  last— one  of  the  three  has 
been  opened  by  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Hersey,  the  others  will  be  so  soon  as  I  for- 
ward the  documents.  I  shall  say  not  one  word  in  the  way  of  apology,  as 
I  am  sure  none  can  be  appreciated  to  the  extent  necessary — but  I  am  able 
to  say,  that  I  shall  now  in  a  few  days  be  enabled  to  re-enter  actively  on  duty. 


Trenton,  June  1st,  1843. 
To  G.  Sec'ry  Ridgely,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — Herewith  I  transmit  an  impression  of  the 
Seal  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  this  State,  with  a  list  of  the  officers  in- 
stalled to  serve  until  the  annual  session  in  August,  1844. 

P.  C.  P.  Wm.  Branin,  G.  Patriarch. 

P.  C.  P.  Sam'l  C.  Scattergood,    -        -    G.  M.  E.  H.  Priest 

P.  H.  P.  S.  S.  Morris,       -  -        -        G.  S.  Warden. 

P.  H.  P.  Edw'd  D.  Weld,  -    G.  Scribe. 

P.  C.  P.  Henry  C.  Boswell,  -        -        G.  J.  Warden. 

P.  C.  P.  Wm.  Closson,  •     G.  Treasurer. 

P.  C.  P.  Edw'd  T.  Hillyer,  G.  Representative. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Patriarchs  of  New  Jersey  was  instituted  on 
the  11th  of  May  by  the  M.  W.  G.  Sire,  assisted  by  J.  G.  Treadwell,  G. 
Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York,  to  be  located  at  the 
city  of  Newark,  but  to  hold  its  meetings  at  the  city  of  Trenton  until  the 
first  of  January,  1844.  I  am  happy  in  stating  that  the  Order  is  in  a  high- 
ly prosperous  condition  in  this  State — increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  most 
ardent  can  desire  under  present  circumstances.  Our  representation  at  the 
next  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  will  be  equal 
to  our  neighboring  sisters. 

Your's  truly,  &c.  &c. 

Edw'd  D.  Weld. 


Tennessee— Extract  of  a  letter  from  bro.  James  M.  Scant  land,  dated  Nash* 

ville,  May  24,  1843. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Ridgely  Encampment,  No.  1,  at  Nash- 
ville, is  progressing  finely,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  all  the  information 
you  can.  I  am  likewise  happy  to  inform  you  that  all  the  ill  feelings  that 
originated  in  instituting  this  Encampment  have  subsided. 


From  the  Platte  Eagle  (Weston,  Mo.)  of  April  22,  1843, 

The  Odd-Fellows'  Procession. — On  Saturday  last  our  streets  were 
enlivened  with  a  highly  creditable  and  respectable  procession  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  which  proceeded  to  the  church,  where 
the  exercises  were  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toole  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  by  a  feeling  and  appropriate  prayer,  after  which  P.  G.  M. 
Wm.  S.  Stewart,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  an  elegant,  eloquent  and  highly 
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intellectual  address  to  an  attentive  and  large  congregation  of  citizens. — 
The  lecturer  dwelt  with  peculiar  force  and  beauty  upon  the  age,  with  its 
benevolent  institutions,  and  particularly  the  efforts  made  by  the  missiona- 
ry, bible  and  tract  societies,  in  disseminating  the  light  of  truth  and  dis- 
persing the  dark  clouds  of  barbarity,  superstition,  ignorance  and  vice— and 
the  comfort  and  consolation  they  have  afforded  to  the  cheerless  and  dis- 
consolate children  of  men.  His  allusion  to  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
press  was  most  happy.  He  then  adverted  to  the  principles  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship in  a  masterly  and  beautiful  manner,  which  doubtless  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  his  hearers,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  were 
ladies.  He  stated  that  the  motto  of  the  fraternity  was  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth,  and  that  truth  ought  therefore  to  reign  on  the  lips,  love  in  the 
affections,  and  friendship  in  the  heart  of  every  Odd-Fellow.  The  lecture 
abounded  with  beautiful  imagery,  thrilling  eloquence  and  profound  research. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  but  merely  an  outline  of  the  address  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  the  author.  We  understand  the  address  will  be 
published,  when  all  can  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  for  themselves* 
Mr.  W.  S.  Stewart  has  left  our  citizens  not  only  with  a  profound  respect 
for  the  Order  he  so  ably  represents,  but  also  for  himself  as  a  lecturer  and 
man.  We  have  understood  that  the  Lodge  was  first  opened  on  Thursday 
evening  with  only  five  members  and  that  they  now  number  eighteen.  We 
counted  eighteen  in  the  procession  on  Saturday  last.  Whatever  may  be 
the  principles  of  the  Lodge  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  visit  of  P.  G.  M, 
Wm.  S.  Stewart  to  our  place  has  made  an  impression  upon  our  citizens  in 
favor  of  it  which  nothing  but  the  improper  conduct  of  its  members  can  ef- 
face— which  is  not  probable,  as  we  observed  in  their  ranks  some  of  our 
most  respectable  and  worthy  citizens. 


EXPULSION. 

Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  I.  0.  0.  F.         > 
Jacksonville,  E,  F.  May  15,  1843.  ) 

Brother — I  am  instructed  by  this  Lodge  to  inform  you  that  on  the  4th 
inst.  John  Moore  was  unanimously  expelled  from  this  Lodge,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  charges  preferred  against  him  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  member  of  this  Order.  The  following  is  a  description  of  his  person: 
Height  about  5  feet  6  in. — complexion,  light — hair,  dark— eyes,  grey — 
figure,  inclining  to  corpulency — age,  48  years — and  he  styles  himself  Doc- 
tor John  Moore. 

I  am,  in  F.  L.  &  T. 

Cyrus  Bisbee,  Sec'ry. 


0d*WE  have  received  a  communication  in  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  M.  E.  Con- 
ference of  Baltimore  in  relation  to  Odd-Fellowship,  from  an  estimable  preacher  of  that 
denomination,  which  .being  too  late  for  this  number,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


So    ®o    @c    Ifo 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  I.  O.  O.  F. 


BY    1RO.    J.    C.     DOR  KM  US,    BBQ.* 


Brothers  and  respected  Auditors  : 

Called  by  your  flattering  invitation  my  brothers,  to  represent  you* 
before  an  intelligent  community,  in  behalf  of  the  principles  and  character 
of  our  noble  Order,  it  was  with  the  most  distrustful  diffidence  that  I  re- 
sponded to  your  wishes ;  and  now  in  fulfilling  the  duty  assigned  me,  I 
find  occasion  to  solicit  your  generous  acceptance  of  an  imperfect  effort,  as 
the  result  of  a  hurried  preparation  amid  the  pressing  engagements  of  oth- 
er matters. 

I  come  fellow-citizens,  to  speak  of  Odd-Fellowship,  yet  on  themes  that 
concern  the  welfare  of  man,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals— of  the  high* 
est,  and  most  ennobling  characteristics  of  our  nature— of  the  sublime  vir- 
tues, benevolence,  friendship,  truth,— of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men.,, 

Would  I  exhibit  the  foundations  of  Odd-Fellowship,  I  will  ask  you  to 
lend  an  ear  attentive,  to  the  divine  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  delivered  by 
Almighty  God,  from  Sinai's  "thundering  mount" — to  the  instructions  of 
the  inspired  Apostle  of  charity — whose  pen  surpasses  human  eloquence 
-—to  the  teachings  of  Him,  who  "hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows,"  and  whose  life  was  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  From 
the  sources  of  everlasting  truth,  and  from  the  love  of  the  kindliest  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  does  it  derive  alike  its  principles  and  its  practices.  Its 
emblems,  its  lessons  of  instruction  and  its  injunctions,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  word  of  God.  "It  is  an  institution  of  man,  for  man's  improvement/' 
whose  governing  principles  emanate  from  Divine  authority  and  goodness; 

♦An  Address  delivered  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellowi  of  the  8fal* 
of  Iffinol*,  at  a  celebration  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1M8. 
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and  as  such,  is  proud  to  be  ranked,  from  the  increasing  number  of  its  vo- 
taries, and  its  practical  deeds  of  benevolence  among  the  most  conspicuous 
and  useful  associations  for  human  amelioration,  that  distinguish  the  pre- 
sent age. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Order  has  been  the  object  of  much  learned  research, 
but  whether  we  curiously  trace  with  some,  the  origin  of  the  institution  in- 
to primeval  ages,  till  we  lose  the  thread  of  discovery  in  the  mazes  of  Egyp- 
tian mysticism,  and  become  bewildered  in  the  study  of  hieroglyphic  chro- 
nicles, exhumed  from  the  accumulated  sands  of  centuries, — or  whether 
we  find  it  having  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name/1  in  the  empire  of  Titus 
Caesar,  and  working  its  deeds  of  practical  benevolence  amid  the  bloody 
persecutions,  and  intestine  wars  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era,  it 
matters  not.  To  the  learned  antiquary,  we  leave  the  labor  and  the  plea- 
sure of  tracing  its  symbols,  its  uses  and  purposes,  among  the  traditionary 
evidences  that  were  buried  with  the  embalmed  Egyptian ;  and  to  him  we 
leave  the  task  of  establishing  its  coincidences  with  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  Grecian  Eleusinia,  or  the  private,  secret  and  beneficent  instructions 
of  Pythagoras, — sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  is  it  to  say,  that  the 
links  which  bind  Odd-Fellows  of  the  present  day  in  ties  of  friendship  and 
mutual  assistance,  have  placed  their  obligations  upon  brethren  of  the  same 
family  of  former  ages ;  and  those  links,  extended  by  the  traditionary  and 
effective  working  of  the  Order,  (by  whatever  name  known  or  called,) 
through  succeeding  years,  and  from  clime  to  clime,  at  last,  in  unbroken 
succession,  connect  the  extremes  of  time,  and  embrace  the  thousands  of 
every  nation,  now  living  and  rejoicing  in  the  immutable  principles  and  be- 
neficent privileges  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

England,  once  our  rash  and  oppressive  mother,  now  our  friend,  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  Odd-Fellowship,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists. The  light  of  her  science,  religion  and  benevolence,  like  the  sun, 
which  "never  sets"  upon  her  wide-spread  dominions,  has  shed  abroad  its 
benign  influence  into  every  corner  of  the  globe.  From  her,  our  beloved 
country  has  derived  its  language,  and  its  standards  of  literature :  and  gath- 
ered of  her  stores  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  the  master-mind  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  From  her  theories  of  freedom,  we  have  established 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  and  the  largeness  of  her  philanthropy  has 
ever  stimulated  American  enthusiasm,  till  at  length  as  a  people,  we  claim 

? re-eminence  in  all  that  ennobles,  improves  and  blesses  humanity.  Odd- 
'ellows,  our  gratitude  is  due  to  our  brethren  of  England  for  the  charter 
and  fostering  care  of  the  first  establishment  of  our  Order  in  Baltimore  some 
twenty-four  years  ago ;  and  may  that  gratitude  ever  be  cherished,  till  the 
time  shall  come,  when,  emulous  of  their  zeal,  and  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  of  their  abounding  charities,  the  records  and  the  mo- 
numents of  American  Odd- Fellowship,  in  the  relief  of  distress,  in  the  care 
of  the  widow,  in  the  education  of  the  orphan,  and  in  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  the  venerated  principles  of  the  Order,  shall  proclaim  that  our 
gratitude  must  yield  to  the  triumphs  of  a  generous  rivalry. 

As  to  the  name  of  our  institution,  so  singular  and  inexplicable  to  most 
minds,  and  so  little  indicative  of  its  character  and  influences,  let  it  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  corruption  of  that  which  it  originally  bore.  In  the 
changes  of  language,  we  frequently  find  that  the  original  signification  of 
*-ronl  is  lost  in  some  new  and  faulty  acceptation.    The  original  use  and 
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meaning  of  the  word  "fellow"  designated  a  "companion" — "friend" — 
"confidant."  But  subsequent  usage  has  perverted  its  meaning  to  a  differ- 
ent and  less  expressive  import.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  its  primitive 
definition,  correctly  applies  to  our  brotherhood  of  friendship  and  love ;  and 
we  are  mutual  friends,  supporters  and  companions  in  all  the  good  and  ill 
of  life.  And  as  various,  and  diversified  as  are  the  nations,  the  characters 
and  the  circumstances,  the  condition  and  habits  of  those  associated  in  our 
brotherhood  and  companionship,  so,  are  we  odd. 

There  is  nothing  of  mystery,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  our  Order :  nor 
are  our  brethren  distinguishable  by  singularities  of  demeanor,  or  eccentric 
differences  of  person  or  character :  nor  are  odd  specimens  of  humanity,  as 
such,  the  more  welcome  to  the  privileges  of  Odd-Fellowship,  or  more  wor- 
thy of  performing  its  duties.  In  truth,  "we  are  Odd-Fellows  only  when 
we  speak  and  act  like  honest  men ;"  odd  only  in  the  cultivation  of  virtues, 
which  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow,  too  often  forgets ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  should  be  to  out  praise  rather  than  to  our  disparagement. 

But  what's  in  a  name  ?  Sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  an  honorable 
one.  A  name  associated  (not  to  speak  of  the  illustrious  dead,)  with  living 
excellence  of  character  and  talent ;  and  above  all  with  the  best  exercise 
of  those  virtues,  which  give  to  life  itstharm,  and  strip  its  ills  of  harm;  a 
name  which  thousands,  emulating  the  benevolence  of  a  Howard,  and  the 
goodness  of  a  Melancthon,  by  lives  of  the  purest  philanthropy  have  enno- 
bled ;  a  name  which  secures  to  its  possessor,  the  fellowship,  friendship 
and  brotherly  love  of  every  like  possessor,  of  whatever  nation,  kindred  or 
tongue — in  the  joys  of  prosperity — in  the  trials  of  adversity — in  poverty, 
sickness,  disease,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  a  name,  whose  possessor's 
heart  is  in  his  hand,  extended  in  the  grasp  of  friendship,  or  for  the  relief 
of  distress — ready  to  prompt  to  active  deeds  of  charity — and  to  guide  his 
action  by  impulses,  which  come  only  from  a  heart  "naked  in  sincerity  and 
truth." 

The  general  character  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  its 
objects,  and  its  operations,  should  be,  and  have  ever  been  publicly  avowed. 
For  the  public  must  decide  whether  its  principles  are  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  free  institutions  of  our  country.  As  the  character  of 
an  individual,  or  of  any  institution,  passes  the  ordeal  of  public  praise  or 
censure,  so  must  this  be  appreciated  according  to  its  capacity  for  useful- 
ness, and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  administered. 

It  becomes  my  duty  and  my  privilege  upon  this  occasion,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  to  be  clear  and  explicit.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  the  Order  in  America  is  the  offspring  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  old 
world,  who  are  united  under  the  government  and  style  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
year  1819,  in  a  spirit  of  expansive  benevolence,  the  principles  and  the 
work  of  the  Order,  were  transmitted  to  America,  and  a  Lodge  deriving  its 
authority  and  charter  from  a  subordinate  Lodge  of  the  Manchester  Union, 
was  opened  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  From  small  numbers  composing  a 
single  Lodge,  by  unexampled  increase  and  success,  the  Order  in  Ameri- 
ca has  extended  to  every  border  of  the  Union ;  and  now  embraces  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Supreme  Head ;  the  several 
State  Grand  Lodges,  with  their  subordinates,  whose  members  now  num- 
ber about  twenty-five  thousand— the  records  of  whose  deeds,  and  of  the 
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amounts  of  money  expended  by  the  willing  hand  of  "  twice  blessed"  cha- 
rity, to  the  needy  brother,  the  wandering  stranger,  the  afflicted  widow,  and 
the  otherwise  unprotected  orphan,  gladden  every  one  of  whatever  creed 
or  profession,  whose  ear  is  not  deaf  to  the  voice,  and  whose  heart  is  not 
steeled  to  the  promptings  of  humanity. 

This  hour  would  not  suffice,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  narrate  in  detail, 
the  history  of  the  Order  for  the  last  few  years : — it  may  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lications and  official  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  which  the  public  have 
access.  Let  us  return  to  the  investigation  of  its  distinguishing  character- 
-  istics,  and  of  the  hold  which  it  has  upon  the  affections  of  its  members,  and 
upon  the  best  feelings  of  our  natures. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
weak  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  strong;  and  oppression  has  ev- 
en wrung  its  tributes  with  unrelenting  tyranny  from  the  needy  and  de- 
fenceless. Passion,  fraud  and  violence  have  overthrown  empires,  and  de- 
luged the  world  in  blood.  In  the  primeval  state  of  man,  brute  force  gave 
authority  to  command ;  unbridled  passions  guided  the  will  of  the  patri- 
archal despot ;  and  slavish  fear  or  debasing  ignorance  rendered  a  willing 
obedience.  With  the  increase  of  the  race,  and  the  mingling  of  men  in 
masses,  despotism  enlarged  her  sway,  and  the  many  tyrants  yielded  to  the 
greater  power  of  the  few.  The  fact  and  principle  of  association,  came  then 
to  exert  its  influences  for  evil  or  for  good.  Associated  strength  in  aid  of 
oppression  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  ambition,  avarice  or  revenge. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  the  weak,  opposes  oft-times  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  persecution  and  destruction.  The  history  of  man,  in 
communities,  tribes  and  nations,  is  but  the  recital  of  associated  strife  with 
combined  resistance ; — whether  we  read  of  the  strike  for  plunder,  by  the 
wandering  tribe  of  Arabia  with  the  travelling  caravan ;  or  the  struggles  of 
Napoleon  and  the  armies  of  France,  for  crowns  and  thrones,  with  the  al- 
lied powers  of  Europe.  Of  secret  associations,  history  records  numerous 
instances,  whose  objects  were  physical  assistance,  defence  and  protection 
from  the  strong  arm  of  oppression ;  or  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
or  guard  the  safety  of  the  State.  Such  was  the  institution,  to  which,  we 
have  before  alluded,  that  arose  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  among  the  perse- 
cuted and  exiled  early  Christians;  and  from  which,  with  enlarged  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  pecuniary  benefits  superadded,  our  Order  is  immedi- 
ately derived. 

The  great  principle  of  modern  civilization,  is  association.  By  it  the 
American  States  are  held  in  harmonious  friendship.  By  it,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple have  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  garden, — and  where  but  lately, 
the  majestic  river  ran  unchecked  through  the  trackless  wild,  the  hand  of 
improvement  has  displayed  the  busy  thoroughfare,  and  crowded  her  banks 
■with  smiling  cities.  By  associated  wealth  vast  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment are  constructed,  lessening  time  and  space — connecting  distant  com- 
munities in  friendlier  relations,  and  distributing  the  blessings  of  commerce, 
and  the  bounties  of  Providence  on  every  hand.  Let  it  not  be  urged 
against  this  principle,  that  it  has  ever  been  and  will  be  abused.  The  best 
creations  of  the  Providence  of  God,  are  instrumental  of  evil,  when  divert- 
ed from  their  legitimate  uses ;  so  with  every  moral  engine  of  power :  as- 
sociated effort  may  compass  purposes  of  treason,  persecution  or  revolution ; 
but  associated  patriotism  may  save  a  sinking  State,  or  preserve  alive  the 
fires  of  liberty. 
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Our  government  is  but  a  union  of  individual  interests,  based  upon  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  whole  people.  And  all  societies,  having  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  morality,  practical  humanity,  and  the  spread 
of  intelligence,  are  useful  and  valuable  adjuncts  of  our  free  Constitutions* 
Individual  friendship,  and  private  worth,  however  bright  as  examples,  are 
yet  circumscribed  in  their  limits  to  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  influence; 
and  efforts  which  constitute  the  power  of  associated  benevolent  action, 
may  be  fully  felt  and  appreciated,  only  when  their  origin  and  sources  shall 
be  unknown  or  forgotten.  Pre-eminently  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
country  found  in  her  institutions  of  beneficence  or  religion,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  greatest  efficacy  is  given  to  combined  effort. 

The  objects  of  their,  and  our  extended  charities,  are  our  fellow-men. 
However  admirably  adapted  our  government  may  be  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  society,  and  however  bountifully  the  blessings  of 
peace,  contentment  or  prosperity  may  be  showered  on  individuals,  yet 
vice  and  poverty  are  ever  working  at  the  tree  of  human  enjoyment ;  and 
occasions  are  not  wanting  in  the  lives  of  most  men,  of  discontent,  of  dis- 
heartening trials,  of  blasted  hopes.  Distrust,  envy,  and  selfishness,  with 
remorseless  eagerness  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  tenderest  of  human  feel- 
ings to  appease  their  cravings ;  and  the  peace  of  families  and  of  individu- 
als is  disturbed  by  mere  differences  of  opinion.  The  bloody  quarrel  of 
personal  combatants,  or  the  sacrifice  of  contending  armies,  decides  a  frivo- 
lous point  of  honor.  Contrariety  of  interests  makes  enemies  of  friends ; 
and  even  the  religious  disputes  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  followers  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  often  terminate  in  bitter  animosities.  Man 
is  often  the  prey  of  his  fellow-man ,  and  avarice  alone,  has  more  of  human 
Buffering  in  the  train  of  its  triumphs,  than  any  other  single  passion  of  his 
nature.  Humble  merit  often  in  vain  seeks  for  its  just  rewards ;  and  the 
lowly  must  bear  the  "rich  man's  contumely  and  the  proud  man's  scorn.1' 
So  various  are  the  changes  and  circumstances  that  checker  life ;  so  full 
of  the  causes  of  suffering  or  sorrow,  and  so  dependent  are  we  upon  one 
another,  that  we  need  but  look  about  us,  to  find  occasions  for  the  bestow- 
ment  upon  others,  or  the  reception  to  ourselves,  of  those  kindly  charities 
of  thought  and  deed,  which  adorn  the  good  man's  conduct,  or  give  con- 
tentment and  happiness  to  the  needy  and  deserving. 
'  Your  mind  is  perhaps  by  this  time  led  to  enquire,  wherein  does  Odd- 
Fellowship  as  an  institution,  exert  that  useful  agency  and  force  of  associ- 
ation, for  the  good  of  man,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ?  Based  up- 
on the  ennobling  virtue  of  benevolence  and  charity,  its  conservative  prin- 
ciple is  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  the  covenant  of  friendship— united 
aid  and  support  in  all  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  life.  As  individu- 
als, we  are  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  subject  to  the  sever- 
est reverses,  and  the  strangest  vicissitudes.  As  members  of  society,  men 
are  bound  together  by  no  principle  of  brotherly  affection,  or  mutual  regard. 
But  the  Benificent  Creator  has  riot  left  his  noblest  creatures  entirely  the 
slaves  of  selfishness.  His  Divine  love,  which  animates  and  beautifies  the 
face  of  nature,  can  be  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  From  that  pure  source 
of  love  to  man,  we  claim  to  have  derived  our  reflective  love  to  God,  and 
the  incentives  to  the  practice  of  affection  towards  our  brethren,  and  good- 
will to  man  at  large.  The  sacredness  of  the  vows  and  obligations  of  Odd- 
Fellowship  finds  its  sanction  in  the  revealed  will  of  Him,  who  sets  hi& 
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bow  in  the  heavens,  "for  a  token  of  an  everlasting  covenant  between  the 
Creator,  and  every  living  creature,  for  pepetual  generations,"  and  whohaa 
commanded  us  "to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.1' 

Our  belief  is  in  the  one  living  and  true  God,  who  sits  enthroned  in  the 
majesty  of  the  heavens,  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  source  of 
all  our  blessings.  Our  lessons  inculcate  the  purest  morality,  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  Divine  fountain;  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  enjoin- 
ed by  religion.  They  teach  us  the  dependence  of  man  upon,  and  his  du- 
ty towards,  his  fellow-man;  advocate  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  brotherly  kindness  and  truth.  Such  are  the  noble 
principles,  summarily  expressed,  and  thus  pure  are  the  designs  upon 
which  every  Lodge  of  our  Order  is  constituted  and  sustained.  Their 
practical  workings  among  our  members,  are  mutual  assistance,  mutual 
friendship,  and  universal  charity.  If  our  Order  be  distinguished  more  for 
one  characteristic  than  for  another  it  is,  that  it  is  most  emphatically  an  as- 
sociation, in  every  sense  of  the  term,  for  mutual  assistance. 

The  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  our  Lodges  are  open  to  the  public  eye, 
and  therein  can  be  found,  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  known  of  the  character 
of  our  duties  and  proceedings.  In  these  you  will  find  every  thing  that 
you  can  reasonably  desire  to  know,  and  every  thing  consistent  with  the 
safety,  prosperity  and  purity  of  the  Order,  that  the  public  are  entitled  to 
know.    The  peculiar  duties  of  our  Lodges,  though  often  made  known  to 


are  called,  he  pays  into  the  treasury,  a  sum  fixed  for  each.  From  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  contributions  springs  the  fund,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  necessary  and  economical  expenses  of  the  Lodge,  is  applied  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  purposes  of  relief.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  broth- 
er to  report  a  brother's  sickness  or  distress,  and  the  Lodge,  through  its  re- 
gularly constituted  officers,  to  apply  the  weekly  benefits,  in  amounts  fixed 
by  law,  to  such  brother  during  his  illness.  It  is  the  duty  of  certain  offi- 
cers to  visit  every  distressed  or  sick  member,  to  ascertain  and  minister  to 
his  wants — to  bring  him  relief  and  consolation — to  attend  upon  his  couch 
of  disease,  and  watch  its  progress  during  the  silence  of  the  "  weary  night," 
and  when  circumstances  require  it,  every  member  in  rotation  shall  per- 
form the  same  pleasing  and  friendly  duties.  Nor  when  disease  shall  have 
terminated  in  death,  do  the  kind  offices  of  brotherly  affection  cease.  The 
departed  brother  shall  be  committed  to  the  silent  grave,  with  every  mark 
of  decency  and  respect;  and  his  afflicted  widow  or  orphan  children,  shall 
be  the  recipients  of  a  bounty,  which,  while  it  may  not  be  remarkable  for 
its  largeness,  yet  will  fully  test  the  fidelity  of  the  surviving  brethren,  and 
the  worth  of  the  dead.  Thus  will  it  be  acknowledged,  that  our  Lodge  is 
in  fact,  an  association  for  assistance,  mutual  and  substantial. 

But  these,  and  the  like  exalted  duties,  do  not  constitute  the  sum  of  our 
obligations,  nor  the  extent  of  our  charities.  Far  from  it!  The  cultivation 
and  the  practice  of  benevolence,  are  not  limited  to  our  own  Order— 


"  No  pent  up  Utica  contracts  onr  powers, 
For  the  whole  boundless  continent  li  ouri." 


The  most  solemn  charge  that  will  meet  the  novice  on  the  threshold  of  this 
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temple  of  charity,  will  be  the  inculcation  of  universal  kindness  to  suffer* 
ing  man*    Our  charities  are  not  limited  to  our  own  particular  members. 
The  stranger  brother  from  the  far  distant  land,  receives  a  generous  wel- 
come, or  needed  succor.    The  desolate  and  friendless  of  every  name  and 
tongue,  may  claim,  and  receive  from  us,  not  only  pecuniary  aid,  but  per* 
tonal  acts  of  kindness  and  attention.    If  a  foreign  brother  in  distress  pre- 
sent himself  to  us,  we  gladly  bestow  the  relief  he  needs,  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability ;  because  he  produces  proofs  of  worthiness,  proofs  which  none 
but  an  Odd-Fellow  in  good  standing  can  produce.    If  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can brethren  may  find  occasion  to  journey  in  a  strange  land,  friends  un- 
bidden will  surround  his  path ;  the  hand  of  fellowship  is  extended  at  eve* 
ry  step,  for  pecuniary  assistance,  when  needed,  or  to  promote  his  purposes 
of  business  or  enjoyment.    Thus  is  Odd-Fellowship  intended  to  render 
its  blessings  universal  to  every  worthy  brother.    To  secure  the  faithful  and 
regular  appropriation  of  accumulating  benifices,  to  guard  against  the  im- 
positions of  the  designing,  and  preserve  unsullied  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  our  Order,  require  you  will  perceive,  no  ordinary  safeguards. 

The  secrecy  of  its  modes  of  recognition,  and  the  mystery  of  its  signs  and 
symbols,  by  which  its  many  privileges  are  conferred,  are  as  indispensable 
to  its  continued  usefulness,  as  they  have  been  heretofore  preservative  of 
its  being  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  spite  of  its  unsparing  ruins* 
The  direct  benefits  conferred  by  our  Order  are,  of  course,  intended  for* 
and  should  be  enjoyed  only  by  its  members.    The  blessings  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, can  be  shared  only  by  the  subjects  of  that  government ;  and  ev- 
ery community  of  interest,  must  necessarily  limit  participation,  to  the  con- 
tributors.    Does  the  fact  that  our  Order  is  in  some  respects  a  secret  insti- 
tution, arouse  a  prejudice  or  give  rise  to  a  serious  argument,  against  its 
character  and  usefulness  ?     It  is  a  charitable  rule  of  opinion,  to  judge  men 
and  institutions  by  their  fruits.    Are  you  prejudiced,  surrounded  as  you 
are,  by  the  evidences  of  its  character,  in  the  records  of  its  benevolent 
transactions ;  and  seeing,  as  you  do,  the  daily  practice  of  all  it  professes 
to  enjoin  ?    How  shall  I  attempt  to  remove  this  ungenerous  opposition  of 
your  mind?    To  prejudge  a  case  is  rash,  often  unjust,  and  never  wise. 
If  the  prejudice  of  any  objector  arise  from  false  impressions,  it  is  a  duty 
that  will  evidence  the  soundness  of  the  head,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
heart  to  consult  the  truth.    If  from  ignorance,  (whether  unintentional  or 
wilful,)  he  yields  to  unfounded  objections,  he  is  equally  wanting  in  re- 
spect for  charitable  modes  of  thinking,  and  doing  violence  to  his  own  nap 
tural  sense  of  justice.     We,  as  an  Order  believe,  that  prejudice  ought  to 
yield  to  candid  consideration.     We  desire  the  scrutiny  of  the  cautious, 
and  we  rejoice  and  flourish  most,  under  the  respectful  regards  of  the  vise 
and  good.    But  let  us  return  to  your  serious  objection*  candidly  cherished 
and  avowed,  against  our  constituent  principle  of  secrecy. 

Our  secrets  constitute  our  vitality,  and  our  very  existence  as  an  asso- 
ciation, is  preserved,  and  the  immediate  and  personal  benefits  of  the  Or- 
der, are  secured,  by  the  knowledge  of  those  signs,  symbols  and  tradition* 
ary  ceremonies,  which  have  ever  been  the  tests  of  worthy  brotherhood. 
To  communicate  those  signs  and  symbols,  and  to  disclose  those  ceremo- 
nies would  at  once  destroy  their  utility.  Next  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God, 
our  country  and  ourselves,  as  Odd-Fellows,  we  are  bound  together  as 
brothers,  by  ties  of  friendship,  mutual  regard,  protection  and  assistance; 
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ties,  which  the  trials  and  changes  of  life  only  serve  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm. For  purposes  of  good-will  to  our  fellow-man,  and  under  covenants 
of  imperishable  regard  for  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  the  interests  of  all 
who  belong  to  our  brotherhood  reciprocating  the  same  covenants  to  us,  we 
constitute  an  order  of  men,  deriving  our  belief  and  our  precepts  from  the 
Author  of  all  good ;  and  we  are  recognized  and  encouraged  as  an  institu- 
tion for  mutual  assistance,  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  secret  is  made  of 
the  times  and  places  of  our  meetings.  And  in  this  regalied  assembly,  you 
recognize  your  friends,  companions,  or  relatives.  The  nature  of  our  bu- 
siness is  fully  known ;  and  from  the  character  and  deportment  of  our 
members,  the  public  may  have  assurance,  that  our  transactions  are  neith- 
er treasonable  to  the  State,  nor  demoralizing  to  society.  Our  proceedings 
are  conducted,  upon  the  ordinary  modes  of  transacting  the  business  of  as- 
sociations. We  are  but  the  members  of  a  large  family,  and  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  its  interests  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  Of  our  practical  acts,  or  private  bestowment  of  pecu- 
niary charities,  it  becomes  us  neither  to  boast,  nor  idly  to  publish.  The 
recipient  of  needed  assistance  might  be  pained  at  the  disclosure  of  his  ne- 
cessities ;  and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  goddess  of  Charity  extends 
her  relief,  forbids  her  votaries  to  blazon  her  deeds.  We  are,  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  objects,  retiring,  and  apart  from  public  gaze.  We  hold  to  no 
peculiar  creed,  save  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  binding  obligations  of  the  moral  law.  Religious  discussions  and  poli- 
tical disputes,  are  alike  excluded  from  our  Lodges.  We  put  far  from  us, 
the  bigotry  excited  by  the  one,  and  the  ill-feeling  engendered  by  the  oth- 
er. "  Politics  divide  men,  but  interest  unites  them.,,  Nor,  yet  do  we 
enjoin  the  practice  of  virtue  merely,  as  a  substitute  for  the  spiritual  exer- 
cise of  religion.  We  fetter  not  the  consciences,  nor  do  we  dictate  to  the 
mils  of  our  brethren.  We  have  no  peculiar  dogmas  to  establish,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Antagonist  partizans  in  the  strife  for 
civil  preferment,  here  meet  in  amity  and  friendship ;  and  the  harshness 
of  party  denunciation  is  lost,  within  our  walls,  in  the  accents  of  mutual 
regard.  We  seek  only  to  promote  brotherly  love,  and  the  practice  of  hu- 
manizing virtues  among  those  who  are  our  associates ;  and  unto  those  to 
whom  "  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  brotherhood,  that  they  may 
have  fellowship  with  us,"  our  confidence  is  as  unbounded,  as  our  friend- 
ships are  sincere.  Cabalistic  influences,  and  associated  intrigues,  have 
•long  since  ceased  to  exist.  They  belong  to  dark  ages,  or  flourish  only  in 
deigns  of  terror.  The  undying  vigilance  of  liberty  pervading  the  breasts 
x>f  every  true  American  citizen,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  inherited  from 
our  forefathers,  animating  as  well  the  hearts  of  Odd-Fellows,  as  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  forbid  the  possibility  of  any  influence  or  combination  in  our 
Order,  that  can  threaten  to  undermine  the  free  institutions  of  our  beloved 
country,  or  corrupt  the  fountains  of  morality.  We  are  citizens  alike  of  a 
common  country,  and  prize  as  highly  her  glorious  institutions,  and  cherish 
as  ardently  as  others,  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  us  all. 

Is  the  principle  of  secrecy  so  unfamiliar  as  to  startle  ?  It  is  not  so. 
The  operations  of  nature,  are  but  the  workings  of  sublime  secrets.  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
nor  whither  it  goeth."  The  changes  of  seasons,  and  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation are  full  of  mysteries!  as  incomprehensible,  as  they  are  common.— 
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Man  himself  knows  not  how  "fearfully"  and  "wonderfully"  he  is  made; 
nor  can  he  understand,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  glorious  faculties,  the 
union  of  mind  and  matter.  Unsearchable  are  the  Providences  of  God, 
'*  and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  Yet  who  would  distrust  His  all  pervad- 
ing goodness,  or  repine  at  the  workings  of  his  pleasure  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth?  Secrecy  is  the  prevailing  principle  of  creation.  It 
constitutes  the  safeguard  of  domestic  harmony ;  it  enters  into  the  very  oi* 
ganization  of  our  natures,  and  is  recognized  in  a  thousand  ways,  in  all  the 
forms  and  interests  of  society.  What  then  the  danger,  or  where  is  the 
strangeness,  of  that  secrecy  against  which  you  would  urge  an  argument? 
Let  our  motives,  our  characters,  and  our  fruits  be  judged  of,  in  all  candor, 
by  the  light  of  truth.  Our  secrets  we  are  ready  to  bestow  upon  all  who 
are  willing  and  worthy  to  receive  them. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  our  institution  abounds  in  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  delights  in  the  display  of  its  types  and  emblems.  Shall  I  treat 
this  as  a  candid  objection,  or  deem  it  the  offspring  of  a  captious  spirit  of 
animadversion  ?  Though  worth  not  the  effort  to  dissipate  it,  yet  it  con- 
veys a  charge  that  affects  the  dignity  of  our  Order  and  the  private  feelings 
of  its  members.  To  those  who  wear  the  insignia,  which  on  this  occasion 
clothe  the  persons  of  these  our  serious  brethren,  they  are  full  of  instruction 
and  warning;  reminding  them  of  the  eternal  obligations  of  Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth,— of  the  omnipresence  of  God,— of  the  solemn  injunc- 
tions of  His  law, — and  of  the  individual,  practical  and  mutual  duties,  of 
which  they  are  types,  and  monitors — and  which  as  Odd-Fellows,  and  good 
citizens,  they  have  mutually  covenanted  to  perform.  Are  we  in  this,  sin- 
gular or  ostentatious?  All  institutions  have  their  ceremonies,  forms  and 
types,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  emblematic  of  their  character  and  uses. 
The  Book  of  life  and  the  works  of  creation,  are  full  of  emblems !  We  ao 
knowledge  their  meaning,  and  discover  therein,  the  representations  of  the 
perfections  of  the  attributes  of  their  Divine  author.  To  the  Chrisiiany  the 
simplest  element  of  nature  is  the  token,  when  applied  to  his  sin-polluted 
body,  of  the  washing  of  regeneration,  whereby  he  is  "made  clean  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." — And  when  he  sits  down  at  the  consecrated  table  of 
his  Lord  and  Master,  to  partake  of  elements  "set  apart  from  a  common  to 
a  sacred  use,"  he  realizes  the  richness,  the  simplicity,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  atonement,  which  was  purchased  and  secured  by  the  "shed  blood," 
and  "broken  body"  of  the  Son  of  God.  As  we  watch  the  crawling  rep- 
tile, "  cursed  above  all  the  beasts  of  the  field ;"  or  gaze  upon  the  variegat- 
ed richness  of  the  arch  of  sparkling  rain,  that  spans  the  heavens,  we  are 
constrained  alike  to  adore  the  goodness  of  our  Creator,  and  to  confide  in 
His  eternal  covenants.  "Seek  other  cause,"  my  friends,  against  our  Or- 
der than  the  use  of  those  signs  and  emblematical  representations,  which 
are  the  monitors  of  our  obligations  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  our  charity  lacks  the  virtue  of  universality.  Thai 
it  is  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  our  own  brotherhood:  so  far  as  the 
dispensation  of  mere  pecuniary  aids  are  concerned,  this  is  somewhat  ap- 
parent; but  as  regards  the  cultivation  and  the  practice  of  those  sublime 
virtues  inculcated  in  all  our  charges  and  precepts,  it  is  far  from  true.  Not 
only  is  the  member  of  these  Lodges,  here  assembled,  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits and  privileges  of  the  particular  association  with  which  he  may  be  con* 
nected,  but  to  the  affectionate  regards,  and  if  need  be,  to  the  pecuniary 
38 
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assistance  of  members  of  the  Order  throughout  the  world.  And  every 
brother  in  want  or  distress,  the  stranger  and  the  needy  traveller,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  language  he  discovers  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  or  what  his 
political  opinions,  or  his  religious  tenets,  and  wherever  he  may  be  found, 
has  a  rig kt  to  claim,  and  is  cordially  allowed  its  beneficent  dispensations. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged,  that  this  is  still  a  limitation  of  its  universality.  The 
doors  of  the  Order  are  open  to  all,  who  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to 
its  precepts,  and  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  morality  and  truth :  it 
extends  a  welcome  to  every  man  whose  character  and  conduct  can  bear 
the  test  of  public  observation.  It  can  establish  no  limit  to  numbers;  it 
rather  seeks  to  extend  its  borders  and  increase  its  usefulness.  It  longs  of 
that  universality,  which  is  the  chiefest  and  loveliest  attribute  of  benevo- 
lence and  peace.  It  would  multiply  bounds,  till  they  shall  embrace  not 
only  the  majorities  of  men,  but  it  would  "extend  the  arms  of  it  charities 
over  the  wide  ocean,  and  bind  in  brotherhood  the  isles  of  the  sea."  What- 
ever of  exclusiveness  attaches  to  our  Order,  belongs  in  like  manner  to  ev- 
ery association,  whether  of  government,  morals  or  religion.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  reason,  why  we  cannot  as  Odd-Fellows,  relieve  all  the  dis- 
tresses we  may  see  around  us,  or  expend  our  energies  in  search  of  un- 
known objects  of  our  benevolent  designs,  is  because  we  have  not  the  pow- 
er, nor  in  justice  to  our  own  brethren^  would  we  have  the  right.  Why 
does  a  father  provide  for  the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  his  own  house- 
hold, in  preference  to  the  children  of  strangers?  Why  does  our  govern- 
ment bestow  its  dearly  bought  privileges,  upon  those  only  who  claim  the 
rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizens  ?  Why  does  not  the  good  man, 
whose  tears  are  ever  ready  to  flow  at  the  recital  of  human  suffering,  and 
whose  heart  is  ever  open  to  relieve  it,  sometimes  turn  away  from  the  ob- 
jects of  his  compassion  ?  Simply  because  he  may  not  have  the  ability,  cor- 
responding with  his  generous  impulses. 

We  ask  the  public  to  remember,  when  our  character  and  influences 
may  be  under  discussion,  that  we  are  organized  for  mutual  relief.  That 
our  funds  are  gathered  with  the  express  understanding,  that  they  shall  be 
appropriated  to  specific  purposes ;  and  consequently  cannot  be  diverted 
from  their  intended  objects.  We  prefer  to  perform,  what  we  are  able  to 
accomplish,  and  not  blindly  to  scatter  our  gifts  to  chance  acceptors.  Our 
institution  is  pledged  to  distribute  its  means  to  those  in  need,  who  have 
contributed  to  raise  them.  We  are  mutual  insurers,  and  acknowledge  a 
reciprocity  of  benefits,  to  which  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  have 
the  privilege  of  contributing,  and  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  share.  To 
the  uninitiated,  we  can  promise  no  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  We  do 
not  esteem  it  a  worthy  motive  of  joining  us.  We  do  not  profess  that  we 
will  be  bound  to  you  by  other  ties  than  those  that  derive  their  efficacy  and 
sanction  from  reason  and  Divine  Revelation.  Our  principles  and  our 
practices  are  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social  character  of  man; 
to  bind  in  brotherhood  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  distinguished  and  the 
humble.  To  succor  the  distressed,  to  comfort  the  mourning,  and  encour- 
age the  faint-hearted,  struggling  under  the  ills  of  life,  constitute  no  small 
portion  of  the  labors  of  our  love.  If  the  heart  of  any  man  is  responsive  to 
the  calls  of  humanity,  if  he  can  reverence  the  God  of  love,  if  he  can  feel 
the  force  of  truth,  if  he  loves  to  do  good,  and  desires  the  rewards  of  be- 
nevolence, he  is  welcome,  joyfully  welcome,  to  our  fellowship  and  esteem. 
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We  "will  cherish  him  as  a  brother,  will  confide  in  his  honor,  rejoice  in  his 
prosperity,  share  in  his  trials,  and  protect  his  interests  at  all  times,  in  all 
circumstances,  and  in  all  places. 

Having  in  my  imperfect  manner  attempted  to  exhibit  the  objects  and 
character  of  our  Order,  and  the  qualifications  that  constitute  an  Odd-Fel- 
low, I  can  but  renewedly  appeal  to  the  voice  of  public  sentiment  in  our 
behalf,  and  point  to  our  deeds,  as  evidencing  the  harmony  of  our  union  as 
brethren — the  sincerity  of  our  mutual  obligations — the  purity  of  our  de- 
signs and  the  success  of  our  cause.    And  now  it  becomes  my  duty  as  the 
representative  of  my  brethren  on  this  occasion,  to  deprecate  the  follies  of 
lite  or  conduct,  that  may  be  chargeable  to  any  of  us  as  men  and  members 
of  society.     And  in  doing  so  earnestly  ask,  and  have  the  right,  in  all  jus- 
tice to  demand,  that  the  mantle  of  charity  should  be  extended  to  our  insti- 
tution as  such,  though  it  may  embrace  in  its  numbers,  many  who  are  as 
unworthy  of  its  privileges,  as  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  comempt  of  the 
wise  and  good.  *  What  human  institution  is  free  from  some  of  the  many 
manifestations  of  falehoods  or  deceit,  which  characterize  our  corrupt  na- 
tures ?    How  limited  the  number  of  men,  who  can  exclaim  with  Cato, 
*•  Oh  that  there  were  a  glass  in  my  breast,  that  the  motives  of  my  heart 
might  be  seen!"     How  often  is  the  hand  of  zealous  friendship  extended 
only  to  secure  a  victim  of  avarice  or  ambition :  and  the  costly  munificence 
of  boasting  philanthropy,  how  often  only  the  gratification  of  pharisaical  os- 
tentation !    The  spirit  of  evil  assumes  the  attractive  form  and  the  winning 
graces  of  an  angel  of  light  and  love ;  and  hypocrisy,  Proteus-like,  in  all 
the  shapes  of  virtue  and  innocence,  pursues  her  selfish  purposes,  and 
works  her  wicked  triumphs  unchecked  and  unsuspected.    The  records  of 
the  past  tell  us,  that  the  ermine  of  the  Judge  was  often  sullied;  and  that 
they  who  were  appointed  to  decree  righteousness  between  man  and  man, 
"  have  turned  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  taken  away  the  right 
of  the  poor  of  the  people,  that  widows  might  be  their  prey,  and  that  they 
might  rob  the  fatherless."     Even  at  the  present  day,  amid  all  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  the  love  of  gain,  or  political  zeal,  we  cannot  repress  the 
belief,  that  the  sacred  bandage  has  sometimes  been  torn  from  the  brow  of 
the  minister  of  Justice,  and  the  preponderance  of  its  scales  decided  by  the 
sword  of  the  Goth.    The  wicked  man  wearing  the  garb  of  religion,  and 
professing  a  sanctity  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  cloaks  iniquities  as  scanda- 
lous to  his  sincere  associates,  as  offensive  to  his  Creator.    The  Christian, 
too,  has  often  only  a  "  name  to  live  while  he  is  dead." 

The  self-styled  and  noisy  patriot,  is  oft-times  only  the  designing  dema- 
gogue, riding  upon  the  breath  of  popular  applause  to  indulge  his  own  aspi- 
rations for  gain  or  place.  Reptiles  may  crawl  where  eagles  soar;  and  the 
appointed  occupants  of  the  high  places  of  the  land,  may  wield  the  desti- 
nies of  a  nation  in  subserviency  to  their  own  personal  aggrandizement  or 
ambitious  projects ;  and  the  honored  representative  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, may  consult  his  own  corrupt  wishes,  in  preference  to  the  good  of  his 
constituents,  or  yield  in  slavish  submission  to  the  requirements  of  partizan 
policy,  instead  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Direct  our  observations  whith- 
ersoever we  may,  we  will  discover  the  mortifying  proofs  of  the  obli- 
quity of  our  natures,  of  the  necessity  of  all  the  guards  that  religion  and  mo- 
rality can  throw  around  us,  to  make  us  honorable,  useful  and  good;  and 
we  will  learn  too,  the  impressive  lesson,  that  we  have  need,  in  all  our  a<S 
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tions  and  professions,  in  every  rank  of  life,  station  and  condition,  whether 
individually  or  in  associate  capacities,  of  that  chanty,  which  "  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind ;  which  envieth  not,  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked  and  thinketh  no  evil;  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

Ladies,  courtesy  requires,  that  I  should  explain  why  it  is,  that  you  have 
not  been  invited  to  undertake  the  obligations  and  perform  the  duties  of 
Odd-Fellowship.  And  allow  me  also,  on  behalf  of  my  brethren,  to  assure 
you  that  our  cognomen,  (so  odious  no  doubt  to  your  ears,)  does  not  import 
that  we  are,  or  would  be,  single  fellows  all.  We  are  not  odd,  in  any  sense 
that  would  imply  an  insensibility  to  your  charms,  or  an  infringement  upon 
your  prerogative  to  control  our  best  affections.  Those  of  us  who  are  sin- 
gle, as  well  as  odd,  are  not  taught  by  any  of  the  precepts  of  our  Order,  that 
there  is  any  blessedness  (as  some  say,)  in  that  often  truly  forlorn  state. 
On  the  contrary,  our  nightly  lessons,  and  our  constant  duties  impress  upon 
our  minds  and  enjoin  the  cultivation  of  those  pure  and  exalted  emotions 
of  kindly  affection,  of  virtue  and  sincerity,  which  constitute  the  graces  of 
woman,  and  qualify  her  as  preeminently  the  companion  and  best  friend 
of  man.  With  a  slight  verbal  alteration  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  when  speaking  of  a  Mother's  love— it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth — 

"There  is  none 
In  all  thii  cold  and  hollow  world, 
No  fount  Of  pure  and  deathless  love, 
Save  that  within  a  woman's  breast." 

The  poet  and  the  historian  have  ever  employed  their  highest  gffts  of  elo- 
quence, in  maintaining  and  illustrating  the  supremacy  of  her  influence,  in 
contrast  with  the  more  selfish  passions  of  man. 

"  Not  she  with  trait'roua  kiss  the  Saviour  stung— 
Not  she  denied  with  unholy  tongue — 
She,  while  apostle's  shrank,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave." 

"  Ask  the  grey  pilgrim,  by  the  surges  cast, 
On  hostile  shores,  and  'numbed  beneath  the  blast, 
Ask  who  relieved  him,  who  the  hearth  began 
To  kindle?  who  with  spilling  goblet  ran? 
Oh!  he  will  dart  one  spark  of  youthful  flame, 
And  clasp  his  wilher'd  hands  and  woman  name.'* 

The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature  are  excited  by  her  conduct 
and  by  her  persuasions.  She  needs  not  combination  to  strengthen  her  ar- 
dent resolves,  nor  the  incentives  to  benevolent  and  honorable  conduct  that 
man  requires.  Not  mingling  in  the  busy  cares  and  strife  of  life,  she  is 
not  subject  to  many  of  its  ills,  nor  liable  to  be  influenced  by  many  of  its 
temptations.  Nor  is  it  proper  that  she  should  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar 
station  she  occupies,  to  participate  in  affairs  of  public  notoriety.  Her  ap- 
propriate duties  and  tastes  alike  unfit  her  for  the  public  transactions  which 
belong  to  the  province  of  her  partner.  And  they  themselves  would  shrink 
in  native  delicacy  from  all  displays  inconsistent  with  the  customs  of  so- 
ciety, or  exposing  them  to  its  censoriousness.     I  know  that  my  fair  hear- 
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ere  need  not  this  apology  for  their  exclusion.  The  circle  of  woman's  in- 
fluence is  around  the  domestic  hearth,  where  are  clustered  the  joys  of 
home,  and  all  our  most  cherished  endearments.  It  is  here  she  exerts  her 
gentle,  yet  all-prevailing  sway;  a  sway  ever  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
sterner  sex.  Be  it  then  our  boast,  as  it  is  our  study,  to  render  ourselves 
more  worthy  of  becoming  her  companions,  and  better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  pleasing  duties  of  their  protectors  and  husbands. 

And,  now,  brothers,  let  us  mingle  our  gratulations,  as  we  are  about  to 
close  the  ceremonies  of  this  interesting  occasion.    I  have  endeavored  to 
present  to  our  friends  here  assembled,  a  true  exposition  of  the  objects  and 
principles  of  our  honored  institution.    Let  it  be  our  highest  privilege  and 
our  never-forgotten  duty  to  attest  the  representation  by  our  charities  and 
our  virtues.    Let  the  streams,  which  make  up  the  current  of  our  lives  in 
all  our  intercourse  with  society,  and  with  one  another,  derive  their  purity 
and  freshness  from  the  fountains  of  everlasting  truth.     Let  the  links  that 
bind  us  as  brothers,  be  ever  brightening  in  the  sincerity  of  friendship  and 
the  ardor  of  love.    To  us  belongs  the  "  serious  charge11  that  we  remember, 
that  by  our  observance  of  the  solemn  requirements,  which  we  have  this^ 
day  acknowledged,  the  character  of  our  noble  Order  in  this  community, 
will  receive  additional  value  and  consideration.    Upon  us  are  obligations 
imposed,  which  we  have  declared,  it  is  our  exalted  happiness  to  fulfil.—* 
Above  us  is  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Almighty  God,  and  around  us  are  the 
tokens  of  His  unchanging  love.    By  these  tokens,  are  we  taught  our  rev- 
erential fear  of  Him,  and  reminded  of  our  mutual  covenants  to  love,  cher- 
ish, and  assist  each  other.    Such  is  the  public  position  of  the  Order,  that 
it  is  no  longer  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  buffeting  with  opposition,  much 
less  of  struggling  for  existence  against  the  weapons  of  hatred.    The  con- 
test is  past  and  triumphant.     And  at  length  the  voice  of  popular  senti- 
ment has  acknowledged  the  purity  bf  its  designs,  and  applauded  the  re- 
sults of  its  beneficence.    No  longer  are  its  humble  advocates  compelled 
despairingly  to  exclaim, 

"Truths  would  you  teach  to  aave  a  sinking  land, 
All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

But  with  becoming  pride  can  we  point  to  our  increasing  thousands,  and  to 
the  gladdening  records  of  years  of  practical  good.  Defamation  has  been 
disarmed  of  her  malicious  power,  and 

"The  noisome  slanderer,  whose  envenom *d  breath 
Though  at  a  distance  burl'd,  still  threatens  death,1' 

no  longer  assailing  the  body  of  our  Order,  contents  himself  with  only  in- 
dividual victims. 

But  while  there  is  in  all  this,  matter  of  the  most  pleasing  contemplation, 
and  honest  exultation,  we  are  still  the  more  sacredly  to  reflect,  that  the 
future  will  be  only  equally  prosperous,  when  the  merit  of  the  past  shall 
be  equally  cherished  and  emulated.  By  the  standard  which  we  have  as- 
sumed and  established  before  the  world,  will  bur  characters  and  deeds  as 
Odd-Fellows  be  correctly  judged.  Let  us  abide  the  test;  and  renewed- 
ly  around  the  altar  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  let  us  pledge  our 
hearts  and  hands,  that  we  will  prove  true  to  our  God,  to  our  country  and 
ourselves. 
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Tis  odd  that  men  be  singular 
In  either  bad  or  good, 
Yet  many  are  the  oddities 
Which  in  my  path  have  stood, 
Most  odd  of  all,  and  singular 
If  all  the  odds  I  know, 
Are  they  who  in  their  daily  walk 
No  selfish  motives  show. 

It  has  become  an  oddity 
That  any  one  should  dare 
Espouse  the  cause  of  others, 
Or  with  them  pittance  share; 
And  he  is  thought  a  fellow  odd 
Whoever  feels  a  pride 
When  be  by  self-denial, 
Has  other's  wants  supplied. 

Tis  thought  quite  odd  and  singular 
That  men  should  oft  repair, 
To  some  established  central  point 
And  make  arrangements  there; 
.  Tis  the  most  sure  promotion 
The  welfare  of  mankind, 
It  is  indeed  most  singular 
That  men  are  so  inclined. 

And  odder  still  of  oddities 

No  ill  effects  are  seen, 

Nothing  unmanly  do  we  trace 

When  odd  ones  thu$  convene. 

But  industry  progresses 

And  zeal  in  virtue's  cause, 

For  conscience  seems  the  anchor-stay 

And  not  the  world's  applause. 

The  poor,  the  weak,  the  wretched 
Are  shielded  in  their  way ; 
For  charity  has  ope'd  a  door 
For  shelter  as  they  stray. 
Oh !  it  is  odd  most  wonderful, 
That  men  should  wish  to  live, 
And  find  enjoyment  in  the  act 
When  they  to  others  give. — 
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At  this  men  gape  and  wonder, 
Because  'tis  strange  and  new 
For  men  to  think  what  pleases  them 
Might  please  another  too. 
Odd-Fellows  teach  tuck  maxims 
And  practice  what  they  preach, 
No  point  in  virtue's  path  too  rough, 
Too  high— or  great— for  reach. 


LECTURE. 


BY     IRQ.     EDWIN     OK     LION.' 


d  Noble,  and  Brethren  of  the  Order : — 
Although  I  see  before  me,  in  this  hall,  many  far  abler  than  my- 

0  expound  the  principles  of  our  Order;  yet  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
jrfonnance  of  my  duty,  trusting,  that  the  same  kind  feeling  which 
>ted  my  appointment,  will  be  extended  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
s  performed ;  and  I  can  promise,  that  if  my  discourse  has  no  other 

it  shall  at  least  have  that  of  brevity.    The  able  and  eloquent  ad- 

so  recently  delivered  by  your  Anniversary  Orator,  renders  it  un- 

sary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the 'topics  so  fully  illustrated  by  him,  and, 

1  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  more  humble,  though  I  trust  not 
seful  task,  of  tracing  the  influence  of  this  Order  upon  its  own  mem- 

I  shall,  not,  therefore,  travel  back  into  the  dimness  of  a  remote  anti- 
to  trace  the  origin  of  Odd-Fellowship ;  I  will  not  argue  the  disputed 
.  as  to  whether  Adam  or  Noah  was  the  first  Odd-Fellow;  or  the 
r  of  Babel  the  first  Odd-Fellows'  Hall ;  I  care  not  whether  it  be  a 
I  of  Masonry  under  a  new  name,  or  an  institution  of  equal  anti- 
;  these  matters  have  always  struck  me,  as  being  far  more  curious 
useful;  since  the  true  origin  of  our  Order,  is  to  be  traced  to  that 
j  coeval  with  the  human  race,  common  to  the  savage  as  to  the  civ- 
— which  first  linked  man  in  social  union — the  feeling  of  sympathy— 
lectric  chord  which  vibrates  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  at  the  touch 
brlorn  and  helpless  brother;  which  prompts  the  wild  Arab  of  the 
t,  merciless  in  all  else,  to  shield  and  succour  the  exhausted  pilgrim ; 
pens  the  closed  hand  of  the  pampered  son  of  wealth  at  the  wailing 
f  the  infant  beggar?  Such  was  the  feeling  which  aroused  the  in- 
tion  of  the  world  when  Poland  fell!  and  at  a  late  day,  thte  stifled 
cs  of  a  few  tortured  and  persecuted  Israelites  in  Syria,  caught  by 
reeze  and  wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  stirred  like  a  trumpet-call  the 
3  of  this  mighty  people;  unknown  to  them  as  they  were,  differing  in 
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blood  and  in  creed,  they  yet  felt  for  them  as  men,  tortured  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  brethren.  It  is  this  noble  feeling,  then,  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  and  necessity  of  mutual  dependence,  which  has 
reared  our  Lodges,  and  invited  into  them  all  who  are  worthy,  until  our 
fraternity  has  become  so  numerous,  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  age.  Let  us  come  then  to  the 
main  inquiry,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  this  matter,  what  is  the  ob~ 
ject  for  which  this  Order  was  established  ?  What  do  we  propose  to  ac- 
complish by  it?  These  are  queries  which  the  wise  and  good  will  propound 
to  us,  and  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  answer,  not  only  to  them,  but 
also  to  ourselves ;  for  in  order  to  ensure  the  performance  of  all  duties,  the 
first  step  is  thoroughly  to  understand  them ;  and  yet,  how  often  are  we 
contented  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  duties,  instead  of  thorough- 
ly ascertaining  and  performing  them.  For  there  are  duties,  aye,  and  im- 
portant ones  too,  imposed  upon  us  by  admission  here ;  without  the  obser- 
vance of  which,  this  Order  would  become,  a  mere  idle  mummery,  a  mock- 
ery, and  a  cheat?  For  it  was  not  instituted,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  ex- 
citing an  idle  curiosity  in  empty  heads! — nor  as  a  mere  holiday  pageant 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  with  quaint  devices  and  glittering  show ! 
nor  as  a  stage,  upon  which  political  jugglers  might  perform  their  feats  of 
skill ;  though  it  ,may  be  perverted  and  prostituted  to  these  unworthy  ends, 
since  all  written  rules  are  worse  than  useless,  if  their  mere  dead-letter  be 
adhered  to,  and  not  their  spirit. — Nor  was  it  intended  to  usurp  the  prov- 
ince of  the  law;  to  enforce  the  rights  of  property,  or  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government!  no  brethren!  these  were  not  its  objects!  It  was  intended 
to  correct  those  evils  which  the  law  could  not  reach — to  implant  within 
the  hearts  of  its  members  the  law  of  kindness  and  of  charity, — to  exalt 
humble  merit,  and  depress  empty  arrogance — to  trample  upon  the  arbitra- 
ry distinctions  of  station  and  of  wealth — to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  man ! — 
to  crush  narrow  bigotry ! — and  to  unite  the  virtuous  and  the  good  over  the 
whole  wide  world  by  the  chain  of  a  common  brotherhood;  whose  links 
should  be  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, — Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  So 
that  the  worn  and  wretched  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  might  always  find  a 
brother's  hand  extended  to  aid  and  succor  him,  when  in  weariness  of  heart, 
and  bitterness  of  spirit,  hopeless  and  wretched,  he  had  lain  himself  down 
to  die.  Were  this  then  the  sole  benefit  arising  from  our  Order,  it  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  its  usefulness;  but  this  is  only  one  of 
the  pillars  that  support  the  edifice ;  its  utility  is  greater,  and  more  wide- 
ly spread,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  age  in  which  we  live,  is  indeed  a  stirring  and  an  active  one!  eve- 
ry thing  around  us  is  in  motion,  the  minds  of  men  have  at  length  been 
aroused  from  the  long  slumber  of  satisfied  ignorance,  they  will  consent 
no  longer  to  think  by  proxy,  but  demand  the  right  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves ;  the  power  of  governments  has  become  weaker,  and  the 
individuals  composing  them  of  more  consequence ;  in  short,  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and  a  feeling  of  individual  importance,  are  the  characteristics  of 
our  age.  In  all  former  times,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  had  no  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  certain  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  a  privileged  order;  which 
laws  they  were  compelled  to  obey,  or  submit  to  punishment.  But  with 
the  American  Revolution  a  new  era  arose,     was  an  assertion  on  the  part 
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of  an  entire  people  of  their  right  of  self-government;  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  collected  will  for  that  of  a  privileged  order;  it  succeed- 
ed, and  the  great  principle  was  then  immutably  established,  that  gov- 
ernments were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  The  same  les- 
son was  taught  to  Europe  by  the  French  Revolution,  which  though  stain- 
ed with  dark  atrocities,  was  yet  a  signal  lesson  to  the  human  race,  of  the 
sure  retribution  which  awaits  those  who  seek  to  grind  and  oppress  the 
mass  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  These  two  Revolutions,  widely  different 
as  they  were,  heralded  the  way  to  the  universal  freedom  of  opinion  and 
of  action  which  we  now  enjoy.  Yet  from  these  very  causes  another  class 
of  evils  threaten  us ;  this  unbounded  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  action 
has  led  to  the  wildest  and  most  visionary  schemes ;  it  has  engendered  a 
feeling  of  selfishness;  men  think  more  of  their  own  individual  advantage 
than  that  of  the  community;  wild  schemes  too,  subversive  of  order  and 
society,  and  now  afloat,  imperiously  demanding  a  remedy.  Witness  in 
England  the  Owenites  and  the  Socialites,  grim  subverters  of  all  govern- 
ment and  law;  scowling  with  sullen  brows  over  the  fair  fields  of  fertile 
England;  proclaiming  that  property  in  land  should  exist  no  more, — that 
the  earth  should  be  common  to  all  her  children,  grim  fanatics  in  their  de- 
stroying creed,  and  ready  to  proceed  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Look  in 
our  own  land  at  the  numberless  associations,  some  for  good,  and  some  for 
evil,  which  are  daily  increasing,  see  the  Mormonites,  the  Millerites,  the 
Fourierites,  and  numberless  others,  alienating  men  from  each  other  and 
contracting  their  sympathies  into  narrower  spheres — see  public  opinion 
too  usurping  the  place  of  law,  in  may  instances  trampling  law  under  foot; 
witness  the  blazing  spires  of  the  convent  at  Charlestown ;  the  election 
riots  in  the  northern  cities ;  and  those  bloody  outrages,  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  lynch  law,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  law  is  but  the  exposition  of  public  opinion,  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  these  causes  must  be  obvious  to  all  thinking  men ;  our  great  Re- 
public could  not  endure  a  single  day  without  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  among  her  citizens;  this  tie  is  becoming  every  day  more 
weak;  differences  are  arising  between  different  sections  of  our  Union— 
the  North  scowls  upon  the  South,  the  East  mutters  against  the  lawless 
West — the  strongest  tie  which  binds  them  together  now,  is  that  of  Inter' 
est!  disguise  it  as  we  may  such  is  the  fact;  and  how  weak,  precarious, 
miserable  a  tie  this  is,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  Not  such  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  thirteen  Colonies  in  their  heroic  resistance!  not  such  the 
tie  of  noble  hearts  and  generous  minds,  and  such  do  exist  in  all  sections 
of  our  Union ;  and  it  is  to  rouse  these  from  their  apathy  that  this  Order 
has  been  established  among  us;  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  sympathies  J 
to  teach  them,  that  love  should  not  be  confined  alone  to  each  man  s  heart, 
but  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  spreading  wider  and  wider  from  that  com- 
mon centre,  until  it  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  Self-love  is  out 
idol  now,  it  is  to  pull  it  down  from  its  pedestal  that  this  Order  has  been 
established ;  for  he  whose  contracted  mind  and  heart,  are  alone  absorbed 
on  his  own  petty  interests,  whether  of  lucre  or  ambition,  whose  sympa- 
thies never  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  petty  village  or  town, 
though  he  may  "strut  his  hour,"  is  but  a  poor  creature  after  all,  In  th6 
noble  lines  of  the  poet,  which  hackneyed  as  they  are  I  must  be  allowed 
to  quote, 
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The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self; 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

As  public  opinion  then,  makes  the  law  of  this  country,  and  is  itself  but 
the  voice  of  the  majority;  how  shall  we  teach  it  to  respect  the  rights  of 
minorities;  how  shall  we  ensure  the  proper  use  of  the  power  in  its  hands; 
the  only  plan  is  to  exalt  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  educate  not  only  their  minds  but  also  their  hearts.  The  first  part 
of  this  duty  may  well  be  left  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges;  they  educate 
the  mind,  they  store  it  with  knowledge,  they  send  forth  the  man  armed 
into  the  world;  but  they  do  not  develope  his  moral  nature ;  and  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  enemies  to  States,  have  always  been  those  citizens, 
whose  powerful  intellects  were  restrained  and  curbed  by  no  principle ;  to 
store  the  mind  without  touching  the  heart,  is  like  placing  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  a  savage ,  fearfully  increasing  his  power  for  mischief,  without 
imposing  a  restraint  to  prevent  its  use.  Look  for  example  at  the  French 
Revolution;  who  set  that  ball  in  motion,  the  ignorant  and  oppressed  arti- 
zans?  wretched,  squalid  and  miserable ;  No!  the  subtle  winding  intellect 
of  Robespierre;  the  dissolute  genius  of  Mirabeau — the  terrible  and  iron 
will  of  Danton ; — men  of  intellect  without  principle ;  selfish  to  the  very 
core !  Whose  treachery  threatened  the  success  of  our  own  Revolution? 
whose  but  that  of  the  gifted  but  selfish  Arnold,  who  forgot  love  of  country, 
in  love  of  self. 

This  then  is  the  gap  which  Odd-Fellowship  is  intended  to  fill ;  it  comes 
as  the  auxiliary  of  Education,  and  ally  of  Religion — it  seeks  to  educate 
the  heart — it  recognizes  no  distinctions  of  station  or  of  faith — the  Mon- 
arch and  the  Citizen — the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  are  all  on  an  equal  footing 
here ;  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  is  nightly  proclaimed 
in  our  Lodges,  and  that  which  often  falls  upon  the  ear  will  sink  into  the 
mind ;  I  repeat  then  that  benevolence,  broad  as  the  mind  of  man,  wide  as 
the  world,  as  the  living  spirit  which  animates  our  Order;  and  in  this  Or- 
der, humble  as  it  may  seem,  may  rest  the  safety  of  our  great  Republic. 
Believe  not  that  these  are  the  dreams  of  a  visionary,  for  I  speak  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth.  On  the  public  sentiment  of  this  country,  rests 
its  future  safety  or  ruin;  this  public  sentiment,  is  but  the  aggregate  of 
individual  opinions ;  and  what  better  bond  of  union  could  be  devised  in  a 
country  like  ours,  wide  apart  and  jacring  as  its  interests  are,  than  an  insti- 
tution like  this,  where  all  political  and  religious  differences  being  laid  aside, 
the  great  principle  of  benevolence  reigns  supreme ;  extending  through  ev- 
ery section  of  our  Union,  binding  its  members  by  a  solemn  pledge  to  suc- 
cor and  support  each  other,  must  it  not  create  an  unity  of  feeling  and  pur- 
pose among  those  distant  brothers  who  otherwise  would  have  regarded 
each  other  as  aliens  and  strangers  ?  Let  any  one  as  I  have  done,  go  abroad 
and  witness  its  working  in  other  States,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  he 
has  underrated  the  importance  of  the  movement  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected.  For  it  is  a  law  unto  itself,  it  works  with  a  more  hidden,  but  strong- 
er power  than  positive  law,  for  the  latter  is  often  a  thing  of  form ;  the  for- 
mer is  always  based  on  truth.    The  operation  of  law  may  well  be  compar- 
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ed  to  the  summer  storm,  refreshing  and  gladdening  the  earth,  But  often; 
bringing  desolation  and  ruin  in  its  train ;  uprooting  the  forest,  and  desolat- 
ing the  village ;  but  the  influence  of  our  Order,  is  like  that  of  the  gentle 
dew,  descending  from  heaven  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  night;: 
no  eye  sees  it  fall,  but  you  may  trace  its*  genial  influence  in  the  green; 
freshness  of  the  herbage  revived  by  its  quickening  power. 

The  objections  to  our  Order  are  as  trivial  as  they  are  false ;  the  loudest 
cry  is  that  of  mystery ;  you  have  secrets !  whatever  is  secret  is  perni- 
cious! aye!  is  it  so?  is  not  this  world  and  all  that  it  contains  but  one 
mighty  mystery  ?  can  you  fathom  the  process  by  which  the  tiny  acorn,, 
hidden  in  an  infant's  hand,  expands  into  the  giant  oak  shading  the  forest? 
Is  there  a  thinking  being,  who  has  ever  gazed  upon  the  myriad  stars 
which  gem  the  vault  of  heaven?  or  the  bright  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
without  confessing  in  his  heart  that  he  is  conscious  only  of  his  ignorance? 
and  shall  we  be  drawn  from  a  noble  cause  like  this,  because  of  the  idle 
clamor  of  those  who  do  not  understand  it  ?  Without  our  secret  passwords- 
and  signs;  without  the  mystery  of  which  they  complain,  how  could  our 
Order  maintain  its  existence?  how  could  we  distinguish  the  true  brother 
from  the  false?  But  these  objections  from  without  fall  by  their  own 
weight;  our  Order  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  fear  any  opposition! 
which  may  be  brought  against  it  from  without ;  the  only  dangers  which 
menace  it  are  from  within.  Its  safety  depends' upon  the  zeal  and  integri- 
ty of  its  members — upon  their  thoroughly  understanding  their  duties  and 
faithfully  performing  them,  and  among  some  of  the  members  of  this  Order 
there  may  possibly  prevail  a  distrust  of  the  power  delegated  to  the  Order* 
I  have  heard  it  urged,  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  Order  of  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  members  out  of  the  Lodge  as  well  as  in  it,  was  a  danger- 
ous power,  and  liable  to  abuse ;  that  it  would  have  a  pernicious  tendency ; 
would  cause  each  Odd- Fellow  to  regard  his  neighbour  as  a  spy  upon  his 
actions,  and  would  destroy  all  sincerity,  and  all  confidence,  and  all  friend- 
ship; were  this  the  case,  then  would  I  say,  perish  the  Order!  but  I  deny 
it;  and  maintain  that  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  Odd-Fellows.  It  is  true  that  for  any  gross  moral 
delinquency  a  member  may  be  expelled ;  else  our  Order  might  become  a 
"Den  of  Thieves ;"  he  who  desires  to  violate  the  laws  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety should  not  enter  here ;  but  I  do  most  solemnly  protest  against  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  prying  into  the  privacy  or  domestic  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  before  this  Order,  trivial  disputes  and  petty  foibles, 
converting  it  into  an  Inquisition  for  the  detection  of  those  faults  and  fol- 
lies to  which  all  men  are  liable.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  would  only 
tend  to  bring  our  Order  into  deserved  contempt,  and  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  our  avowed  object,  which  is  peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 
Brethren  such  are  the  principles  avowed  by  our  Order;  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  they  have  ever  been  fully  carried  out  in  practice,  for  human 
nature  is  imperfect  and  frail ;  but  by  erecting  a  high  standard  we  will  be 
more  apt  to  elevate  ourselves  than  if  we  placed  it  lower  down.  In  our 
own  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  this  Order  must  have  been  a  won- 
derful panacea  indeed,  if  within  the  course  of  one  short  year  it  could  have 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  habits  and  natures  of  its  members;  some 
of  them,  men  grown  gray  in  contention  and  strife;  submit  it  to  the  test  of 
time,  and  you  can  then  judge  whether  or  not  it  can  effect  the  objects  which 
it  proposes  to  do. 
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Brethren,  the  fabric  of  our  Order  has  been  reared  in  our  union  with 
pain,  and  care,  and  toil,  and  it  remains  with  its  members  to  determine, 
whether  it  shall  be  as  enduring  as  those  mighty  pyramids  which  frown  in 
solemn  majesty  over  the  wastes  of  Egypt;  or  whether  it  shall  resemble 
that  famous  palace,  reared  by  a  Russian  Czar,  a  magnificent  and  stupen- 
dous pile  of  purest  ice,  with  lofty  colonnades  and  glittering  halls,  fit  resi- 
dence for  a  king;  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  months,  melted  down 
by  the  summer's  sun  into  undistinguished  ruin,  and  "like  the  baseless  fa- 
bric of  a  vision  leaving  no  wreck  behind." 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LECTURE  ON 

DECISION    OF    CHARACTER 


BT    SLIAS    WARS. 


By  decision  of  character  we  do  not  mean  that  incorrigible  tenacity  with 
which  some  persons  adhere  to  early  impressions  and  to  long  cherished 
sentiments,,  without  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of  those  impres- 
sions, or  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those  sentiments. 

Our  observations  on  this  subject  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  true  decision  of  character,  are  the 
most  willing  to  renounce  error;  and  to  embrace  and  pursue  truth  where- 
ever  she  may  lead  them,  regardless  alike  of  the  world's  contumely  and 
of  the  many  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  an  unfaltering  and  unde- 
yiating  march  with  the  multitude. 

It  is  entirely  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  man  of  decision  never  changes  his 
sentiments.  Martin  Luther  was  decision  of  character  personified,  and 
yet  no  man  ever  changed  more  thoroughly  or  under  more  unfavourable 
auspices  than  be.  In  fact,  the  very  instability  and  uncertainty  of  all 
things  terrestrial  stamp  an  indelible  inconsistency  upon  that  man  who 
avows  himself  invincible  by  change. 

But  while  we  would  discard  this  false  decision,  or  rather  that  obsti- 
nate resolution  that  would  lead  a  man  to  adopt  the  language  of  Shaks- 
peare  ami  exclaim 

"Out  affection, 
All  bond  and*  privilege  of  nature  break, 
Let  It  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate,— 
Let  the  Voices  plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy, 
1 11  never  be  such  a  gosling  as  to  obey  Instinct ; 
But  stand  as  ila  man  were  author  of  himself 
And  knew  no  other  kin." 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  would  condemn  the  man  who  would  speak 
and  act  thus,  we  would  on  the  other  condemn  in  language  more  positive 
and  emphatic,  that  instability  and  hypocrisy  which  cause  some  men  to. 
be  one  thing  to-day  and  nothing  to-morrow.    Those  persons  have  their, 
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reward  in  being  held  by  the  wise  and  the  good  as  ignorant  fanatics— these 
in  having  the  withering  frowns  of  an  unchangeable  God  resting  upon  them 
for  their  double-mindedness,  instability  and  hypocrisy — that  fanaticism 
finds  its  own  quiessence  in  the  incorrigible  stupidity  of  its  own  posses- 
sor— This  hypocrisy  rests  (if  it  rest  at  all,)  that  it  may,  like  the  stare  of 
the  deadly  Basilisk,  charm  but  to  destroy,  or  like  the  infuriated  bird  of 
prey,  that  only  stops  to  whet  its  fangs,  that  it  may  make  a  more  dreadful 
ana  successful  pounce  upon  its  unprotected  and  devoted  victim.  Obstina- 
cy closes  every  avenue  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.— Instability  in 
addition  to  this  checks  the  very  flow  of  God's  love  to  man. — That  keeps 
its  possessor  forever  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature. — This  closes 
his  eyes  to  that  knowledge  of  Jehovah's  works  that  should  shed  its  radi- 
ance on  the  unclouded  intellect  of  man,  as  he  stands  forth  in  the  majesty 
of  his  strength  and  surveys  the  boundless  splendors  of  eternal  worlds. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  instability  and  hypocrisy  is  mostly  mani- 
fested in  the  religious  world.  We  have  known  some  persons  who  made 
very  good  Catholics  until  the  right  of  Popish  supremacy  or  the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  Church  was  disputed,  or  peradventure  until  the  onerous  ceremo- 
nies of  that  antiquated  institution  become  too  burdensome.  Then  we  be- 
hold them  regular  in  their  attendance  at  the  Class-Meetings,  the  mourn- 
ing benches,  and  all  the  innumerable  means  of  grace  that  the  great  and 
good  John  Wesley  has  provided;  until  some  cold-hearted,  calculating 
mathematician  demonstrate  that  it  is  tmpkilosopkical  to  let  heart-religion 
usurp  the  throne  of  reason.  Then  we  see  them  shake  hands  with  the 
Quaker  and  march  smoothly  along  with  the  friends  in  perfect  friendship 
until  the  spirit  ceases  to  move  them  at  all.  They  are  then  out  with  so  dry 
a  party — tnere  is  not  enough  of  soul  in  it — it  is  too  contracted.  Let  me  en- 
joy that  "feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,"  in  the  exercise  of  which  I  can 
preach  universal  salvation  to  all  mankind.  Though  God  in  ancient  timea 
did  decree,  "it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die  and  after  this  the  judg-' 
ment,"  I  rejoice  that  the  improvements  in  Theology  have  been  such  that 
I  can  now  preach,  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die  and  after  this  the 
glory.  He  makes  a  charitable  Universalist  until  he  begins  to  think  so 
much  of  himself  that  he  can,  like  the  ancient  Pharisee,  thank  God  that 
he  is  not  as  bad  as  other  men;  then  he  can  descry  a  great  inequality  in 
that  system  of  religion  which  would  take  the  basest  of  all  creation  and 
place  them  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

I  will  not  follow  this  double-minded  animal  farther  only  to  say  that  final- 
ly his  expansive  soul  becomes  a  high-pressure  engine  and  his  body  a  loco- 
motive going  at  the  rate  of  some  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  of  such  men  that  they  have  two  faces,  and 
it  were  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  never  had  more  than  two; 
but  I  have  known  some  such  who  would  have  as  many  faces  on  a  small 
head  and  they  as  variegated  too  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Such  men  may  serve  the  cause  of  phisiognomy  and  perhaps  phrenol- 
ogy, but  of  truth  and  virtue,  or  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  never — an 
honest  man  would  rather  have  his  conscience  bear  him  witness  that  he  is 
doing  the  duties  of  a  man  than  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  hypocrisy  for  a 
season. 

But  that  land  of  decision  of  character  to  which  we  design  calling  your 
attention,  as  being  of  paramount  importance,  is  that  something  by  which 
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we  are  enabled  to  bring  the  whole  powers,  physical  and  mora],  to  bear  on 
one  single  object — that  something  which  can  alone  render  knowledge 
available ;  in  a  word,  that  something  without  which  all  efforts  to  be  either 
great  or  good  will  prove  abortive  and  leave  the  unstable  aspirant  a  disap- 
pointed, dejected,  mortified  subject  of  "hope  deferred." 

We  are  frequently  astonished  at  seeing  individuals  rise  from  poverty  to 
wealth  and  from  obscurity  to  eminence.  But  we  need  not  be  astonished 
at  the  progress  of  a  man  of  energy  or  decision  of  character.  Show  me  a 
man  who  can  bring  all  his  powers  to  bear  on  one  single  object.  And  I 
will  show  you  a  man  whose  success  is  inevitable  and  with  whom  the  con* 
ception  and  the  execution  of  a  thing  are  the  same  act.  I  am  aware  that 
you  may  think  you  have  a  number  of  exceptions  on  file,  but  let  me  say 
to  you  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  adoption  of  the  motto, 
"what  man  has  done  man  can  do,"  has  been  mistaken  for  the  existence  of 
this  principle  of  energy  or  decision  of  character.  This  has  not  only  been 
the  case  with  some  unassuming  venders  of  hoar-hound  candy  and  sage  phil- 
osophical mesmerizers  of  our  own  day,  but  it  was  to  a  fearful  extent  the 
case  with  Danton,  Robispierre  and  Marat.  These  unrighteous  men  could 
sail  smoothly  enough  on  the  sea  of  blood,  spilt  by  their  own  unhallowed 
hands,  so  long  as  that  sea  flowed  down  a  plane,  but  when  breakers  appear- 
ed they  were  the  first  to  drop  the  dagger  and  abandon  the  ship  of  death. 
One  mighty  effort  and  they  could  have  written  upon  France's  Iris  in  char* 
acters  sufficiently  legible  to  be  read  by  an  astonished  universe. — The  boast* 
ed  invincible  glory  of  ancient  France  is  fallen  1  is  fallen !.!  but  she  lack* 
ed  decision  and  consequently  lost  all  in  a  moment.  And  the  destroying 
hand  of  time  has  only  failed  to  cover  their  names  with  an  everlasting 
oblivion,  that  they  might  receive  the  reward  of  their  iniquity  in  being 
"doomed  to  everlasting  fame." 

I  have  frequently  thought  when  studying  the  histories  of  those  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  world  for  extensive  learning,  sublimity  of 
thought  or  wonderful  achievements,  that  that  guardian  angel  of  the  an* 
cients  and  munition  of  rocks  of  the  moderns  "Native  genius,"  is  but 
another  name  for  energy  or  decision  of  character.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  through  which  the  im* 
mortal  Demosthenes  rose  to  be  the  author  and  finisher  of  Oratory.  You 
are  alike  familiar  wilh  the  abject  poverty  and  the  formidable  obstacles 
through  which  and  from  which  the  divine  Shakspeare  raised  himself  from 
being  a  lacky  in  a  theatre  to  that  sublime  elevation  from  which  he  stoop- 
ed to  touch  the  loftiest  thought. 

But  for  this  energy  or  decision  of  character  a  thousand  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  that  now  glitter  in  the  galaxy  of  intellect  would  never  have 
been  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  threshold.  What  but  the 
most  unfaltering  energy  could  have  raised  Franklin  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity and  placed  him  upon  that  exalted  elevation,  where,  while  he  could 
command  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  world,  he  could  say  to 
the  very  artillery  of  heaven,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther!  I 
would  not  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  the  brow  of  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton,  when  I  say  that  it  was  not  his  superior  knowledge  of  military  tactics, 
but  his  firm  unyielding  energy  and  decision  of  character  that  enabled  him 
with  a  handful  of  undisciplined  soldiers  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
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rerful  and  insidious  despot,  and  plant  in  a  congenial  soil,  that  glo- 
tree  of  liberty,  under  whose  spreading  branches  and  perpetual  ferti- 
le oppressed  of  all  nations  find  a  home  and  safety,  and  whose  rap- 
awth  can  only  be  checked  by  the  circumference  of  the  earth  on 
ae  hand  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  on  the  other. 


PEACE 


BY    NISI    K.    C.    H.,    OF    NEW    YORk. 


Tis  in  the  silent  glade ; 
In  the  smooth  silver  lake ; 
'Tis  in  the  moon's  soft  beam, 
Bland  -zephyrs  in  her  wake. 

Tis  at  the  mountain's  side 
Where  never  hamlet  stood ; 
'Tis  in  the  gentle  stream, 
'With  kine  in  dreamy  mood. 

'Tis  in  the  lofty  pine, 
Whose  tops  adoring  bend, 
Tis  in  the  sea-girt  shore 
Where  footsteps  never  wend. 

Tis  in  the  dawn's  first  light, 
Ere  mortals  rise  from  sleep ; 
'Tis  in  the  golden  ray 
Which  doth  o'er  nature  creep. 

Tis  in  the  noiseless  room, 
Where  death  has  set  his  seal. 
With  none  but  angels  nigh 
Ere  friendship  there  doth  steal. 

Peace  is  in  every  glen ; 
Peace  is  in  every  bower ; 
If  not  disturbed  by  men 
God's  peace  will  glad  the  hour. 

There  is  a  peace  for  man 
So  far  'hove  nature's  aim, 
Men  dream  not  of  its  sanctity, 
Nor  strive  the  boon  to  claim. 

But  seeking  in  meridian  light 
The  dawn's  pure  bliss  to  trace, 
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They  sink  beneath  the  scorching  ray 
And  Heaven's  peace  efface. 

Thus  in  the  world's  delusions 
Men  strive  to  be  at  rest. 
Wishing  to  wear  the  eagle's  plume 
The  dove  escapes  the  breast 

And  hovers  near  the  shady  brook, ' 
The  olive  branch  to  bear ; 
That  man  by  viewing  nature's  scenes 
Mark  its  reflections  there. 

Jfaguit  15th,  1842. 


ADDRESS. 


IT     BIO.    RICHARD    WILLI,    KSQ. 


Brothers  and  Fellow-citizens: 

Here  within  these  venerable  walls,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Love 
and  Truth,  and  universal  Father  of  Beneficence — with  the  consecrate  ap- 

{>liances,  the  symbols  and  associations  of  his  worship  breathing  their  hal- 
owed  influences  around,  have  we  met  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a 
day  consecrated  to  humanity,  and  cherished  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
all  our  mystic  brotherhood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  that  which  first 
saw  the  fires  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  kindled  upon  an  altar  of  Odd* 
Fellowship  in  America;  which  first,  in  these  Hesperian  climes  beheld 
the  incense  of  benevolence  rise  from  their  sacred  triune  flame.  Fit  occa- 
sion for  the  commemoration  of  so  auspicious  an  event!  Fit  place  for  the 
assemblage  of  votaries  in  so  righteous  a  cause — to  wreath  a  festive  chap- 
let  round  the  memory  of  its  natal  hour — to  rejoice  over  the  trophies  of 
their  bloodless  triumphs — and,  in  offering  up  their  customary  homage — 
draw  fresh  drafts  of  inspiration,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  work,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  pure,  the  philanthropic,  the  celestial  principles 
which  burn  with  stellar  lustre  in  their  moral  firmament 

Standing  as  I  do,  but  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  vestibule  of  our  mystic 
fane— with  but  a  segment  of  its  full  orbed  glories  as  yet  unveiled  to  me, 
and  having  had  but  scanty  opportunity  afforded  from  my  daily  avocations 
to  bestow  in  meditation  on  my  interesting  theme,  it  is  with  no  small  dif- 
fidence I  approach  the  task  before  me — which  I  fear,  by  the  partiality  of 
friends  has  been  committed  to  hands,  that  lack  the  stall  to  perform  it  in  a 
manner  at  once  worthy  of  the  high  occasion  and  the  cause. 

Great  hierophant  of  our  Order!  Thou  whose  philanthropic  hand  first 
snatched  our  sacred  fire  from  its  ancient  altars  and  bore  it  to  these  shores 
*-■  ■  '  — 
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— whose  fostering  breath  first  fanned  it  into  flame — immortal  WILDE Y ! 
thee  I  invoke !  fiend  from  thy  blue  empyrean,  and  smile  propitious  on  a 
scene  in  which  thy  soul  was  wont  to  take  delight  and  interest  when  it  in* 
habited  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Infuse  into  the  bosom  of  thy  neophite,  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  which  bedewed  thy  gentle  nature  in  its  pilgrimage 
through  this  vale  of  tears — and  help  him  to  unfold  the  moral  beauties  and 
illustrate  the  practical  benefits  of  that  great  system  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, to  the  promotion  of  whose  bright  prosperity,  and  the  diffusion  of 
whose  benign  and  healing  influences,  the  zeal  and  labors  of  thy  life  were 
dedicated. 

When  we  contemplate  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  as  he  first 
came  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and  the  varied  relations  he  bears  to 
the  beings  and  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  his  terrestrial  abode, 
three  things  particularly  strike  our  observation.  First,  that  man  was  form- 
ed for  happiness — that  his  preservation,  his  pleasure  and  perfection  were 
among  the  primary  objects  proposed  and  sought  to  be  profided  for  in  the 
scheme  of  his  creation.  Second,  that  in  the  plan  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
for  purposes  fully  known  only  to  infinite  goodness,  man  was  constituted 
a  free  and  intelligent  agent — a  being  capable  of  acting  of  his  own  accord, 
without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any  power  foreign  to  himself,  and  of  di- 
recting his  actions  with  discernment,  with  deliberation,  and  with  choice ; 
and  as  such,  that  his  happiness  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  committed 
to  his  own  hand  and  made  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions.  And  Last- 
ly, that  this  happiness  was  placed  in  a  state  of  society  with  his  fellow-mans 
with  direct  reference  to  whom  he  has  in  many  respects  been  organized, 
and  between  whom  and  himself  he  finds  established  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture essential  relations,  which  he  cannot  shake  off— mutual  ties  and  de- 
pendencies, by  which  his  interests  are  so  completely  and  inseparably  unit- 
ed and  linked  in  with  the  interests  of  his  kind,  that  rationally  to  pursue 
the  one,  necessarily  carries  his  steps  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  oth- 
er; and  whatever  plan  of  happiness  he  may  propose  for  himself  must,  in 
order  to  succeed,  embrace  within  its  scope  the  incidental  benefit  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  depend,  in  its  execution,  on  their  friend* 
iy  succour  and  co-operation. 

"  Mu  like  the  gmenw  vine  mppoiftet  Hvw,  * 

The  ■txeogth  he  fatal  li  from  the  embrace  begivea." 

Thus  man  appears  to  be  a  complex  being,  composed  of  elements  partly 
selfish  and  partly  social,  designed  for  happiness,  and  that  happiness  macfe 
attainable  only  by  his  own  exertions,  it  was  necessary  he  should  find  with* 
in  himself  some  innate  spring  of  action  to  impel  him  forward  to  the  pur- 
suit of  that  for  which  he  was  intended;  and  society  being  the  natural  gar* 
den  where  only  this  fruit  Hesperian  can  be  gathered,  he  nas  been  kindly 
furnished  with  another  motive  principle  to  give  him  friendly  admonition 
of  the  fact,  and  urge  him  sweetly  and  insensibly  into  that  state  where  on- 
ly the  great  end  and  aim  of  his  existence  can  be  found,  together  with  those 
needful  succours  which  the  law  of  his  condition  has  rendered  indispensa- 
ble to  its  attainment,  where  only  he  can  find  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
the  multifarious  faculties  and  functions  with  which  he  is  endowed ;  anfl 
which  affords  the  only  field  for  the  successful  cultivation  and  complete 
developement  of  these  ceminal  capacities  and  embryos  offdicity,  which 
40 
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Mature,  with  a  liberal  and  benignant  hand  has  planted  in  his  breast,  but 
which  lie  dormant  there  'till  brought  in  contact  with  the  •quickening  ele- 
ments of  society,  whose  genial  touch  alone  can  warm  them  into  life,  and 
rouse  their  sleeping  energies. 

Accordingly  we  find  ulflove  and  social  established  in  the  human  breast 
to  be  its  mam-springs  of  action — the  one  having  for  its  object  the  good  of 
ourselves — the  other  that  of  our  fellow-men.  But  though  differing  in  their 
more  immediate  aims  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  both  are  to  one  common 
goal — the  universal  good.  Since  the  individual  good  of  each  as  necessa- 
rily accumulates  into  the  good  of  all,  as  that  of  the  whole  involves  the  good 
of  its  component  parts. 

These  then  are  the  elemental  agencies  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on 
man  to  work  out  his  temporal,  and  in  no  small  measure  his  eternal  desti- 
nies—and which,  like  motion  in  the  natural,  are  the  simple  and  prolific 
principles  of  whatever  happens  in  the  moral  world.  But  as  motion,  if 
abandoned  to  itself,  and  once  cast  loose  from  the  restraint  of  that  myste- 
rious central  power  which  binds  the  flying  planets  to  their  spheres,  and 
thus  preserves  the  general  order  of  the  universe,  would,  instead  of  those 
majestic  evolutions  and  methodic  harmonies  which  the  heavens  now  dis- 
.  play,  rush  headlong  in  its  mad  career  into  the  wildest  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, driving  system  against  system— crushing  world  on  world,  until  the 
whole  creation  should  become  one  boundless  scene  of  discord  and  stupen- 
.  dous  ruin,  so  these  native  forces  of  the  soul,  unless  restrained  to  their  ap- 
pointed orbits  by  the  power  of  reason,  produce  the  like  confusion  and  dis- 
aster in  the  moral  universe;  causing  in  their  blind  impetuosity,  individual 
.  interests  to  impinge  upon  each  other;  family  to  clash  with  family,  com- 
munity with  community,  and  nation  war  with  nation,  'till  the  whole  mo- 
ral system  is  torn  and  convulsed  with  multiplied  calamity  and  strife,  and 
peace  and  happiness  scared  by  such  inhospitable  scenes  forsake  the  cursed 
abodes  of  men. 

Self-love  in  particular,  being  by  far  the  stronger  motive  of  the  two;  the 
centrifugal  tendency  by  which  it  is  ever  striving  to  escape  from  the  re- 
straint of  reason,  is  proportionately  greater,  and  it  consequently  requires 
the  unremitting  exercise  of  all  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  which  this  lat- 
ter power  is  capable  to  preserve  its  just  control. 

Self-k>ve  being  moreover  (to  use  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  mor- 
alists and  profoundest  thinkers  of  modern  times)  our  earliest  guide,  in- 
deed, it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  our  only  one  in  infancy,  and  through- 
out life,  our  necessary,  constant  and  faithful  guide  in  most  things  that  re- 
late solely  to  existence ;  the  hourly  necessity  we  are  under  of  consulting 
it,  the  seductive  delights  with  which  it  is  ever  pandering  to  the  senses — 
added  to  the  prescriptive  influence  it  acquired  in  the  outset  of  our  being, 
all  conspire  to  beguile  us  into  an  habitual  confidence  in  its  decisions,  and 
sink  us  into  an  implicit  and  sequacious  submission  to  its  influence  and 
direction.  Every  act  of  compliance  with  its  impulses  facilitates  a  second 
compliance,  every  fresh  gratification  of  our  selfish  desires  whets  their  avi- 
dity for  more,  and  thus  the  descent  to  a  state  of  perfect  selfishness  is  per- 
•  petually  accelerated ;  and  unless  the  warning  voice  of  reason  is  timely 
.hearkened  to,  and  her  tutelary  counsels  summoned  to  our  rescue,  soon 
that  sordid  and  absorbing  passion  takes  complete  possession  of  the  saul, 
And  usurps  exclusive  domination  over  all  its  faculties. 
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In  hia  primitive  state,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  voice  of  tradiien  and  the 
hoary  chronicles  of  inspired  story,  man  was  comparatively  pure  and  hap* 
py,  and  social  affection  predominated  in  the  world— artificial  wants  being 
few  and  easily  and  readily  provided  for,  at  the  moment  when  felt,  from 
the  bountiful  exuberance  of  nature,  he  had  no  occasion  or  desire  to  hoard 
up  or  provide  for  the  future ;  still  less  any  incitement  to  covet  the  posses- 
sions of  his  fellow-men ;  and  although  the  fell  spirit  of  selfishness  had  al- 
ready reared  its  snakey  crest  even  amid  the  heaven-guarded  bowers  of 
Eden,  and  had  dyed  its  ruthless  fang  in  fratricidal  blood,  yet  a  degree  of 
individual  contentment  and  social  union  and  harmony  is  recorded  to  have 
subsisted  in  those  primeval  days  unparagoned  by  any  subsequent  period 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  In  the  desert,  beneath  the  shade  of  groves,  or 
on  the  flowery  plain,  the  patriarch  pitched  his  tent  and  gathered  his  pas- 
toral tribe  around  him,  beneath  the  mild  household  sway  of  paternal  in- 
fluence and  example ;  and  the  product  of  their  fleecy  care,  and  the  spon- 
taneous fruits  of  earth  abundantly  supplying  their  simple  and  untutored 
wants ;  there  was  nothing  to  incite  the  feeling  of  self-love  to  inordinate 
exertion;  and  social  sympathy,  nourished  and  invigorated  by  close  and 
constant  intercourse,  and  left  to  its  natural  and  unchecked  operation  on 
the  human  heart,  produced  all  those  beautiful  developements  of  social  hap- 
piness which  distinguished  and  adorned  the  patriarchal  age,  and  have  ren- 
dered it  to  all  succeeding  times  the  golden  theme  of  story  and  of  song* 

But  this  state  of  primitive  innocence  and  bliss  was  not  destined  to  con- 
tinue long;  proving,  in  truth,  as  brief  and  transitory  as  it  was  sunny  and 
serene ;  for  as  the  patriarchal  circle  widened  with  the  natural  growth  of 
population,  the  principle  of  social  sympathy  became  gradually  weakened 
and  diluted  by  extension  and  diffusion;  and  industry  and  invention  con- 
stantly opening  up  new  springs  of  sensual  gratification,  and  extending  the 
boundary  of  man's  wants ;  his  pampered  appetites,  stimulated  by  still  re- 
curring novelties  and  inflamed  by  indulgence,  remained  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  those  sweet  and  mild  sensations  with  which  nature  has  arrayed 
his  real  wants,  to  attach  him  to  existence.  Not  content  with  the  fruits 
offered  by  the  teeming  earth,  or  produced  by  patient  industry,  he  soon 
wished  to  accumulate  artificial  enjoyments,  and  not  long  after,  by  an  easy 
and  natural  progression,  he  came  to  covet  those  accumulated  by  bis  fel- 
low-man ;  and  productive  labor  and  the  arts  conducting  to  opulence,  and 
opulence  to  the  multiplication  of  artificial  wants,  to  luxury  and  sensuality ; 
as  these  increased,  the  social  affections  declined,  charity,  benevolence 
and  friendship  spread  their  wings,  and  selfishness  at  last  became  the  rul- 
ing passion.  Selfishness !  the  great  arch  enemy  of  society !  the  wily  in- 
defatigable foe  of  human  happiness !  from  whose  tyranical  dominion  noth- 
ing can  purchase  or  secure  our  exemption  but  perpetual  vigilance,  and  de- 
termined and  untiring  resistance. 

Selfishness — the  swart  monster!  from  whose  pestiferous  loins  have 
sprung  most  of  the  ills  and  vices  Vhich  infest  society,  as  well  as  those 
fauger  and  more  ravenous  calamities  and  crimes  which  prowl  for  more  gi- 
gantic game  and  prey  on  nations.  Fraud,  rapine,  violence,  revenge,  in- 
testine broil  and  individual  strife,  with  war  and  its  whole  train  of  stormy 
and  revengeful  passions,  which  have  filled  the  earth  with  scath,  with 
blood  and  havoc,  and  at  times  converted  its  green  and  beautiful  abode  in- 
to a  human  shamble-house.    These,  selfishness !  are  thy  legitimate  and 
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bcthd  brood.  Whenever  we  find  strewn  the  witheted  and  crushed  flow- 
ers  of  human  bliss  and  innocence,  there,  may  we  be  sure,  thy  blasting 
breath  has  passed— thy  trampling  foot  hath  trod ;  pale  want  and  gaunt 
and  haggard  misery  hang  upon  thy  steps,  and  thy  dark  and  desolating 
inarch  is  lighted  by  the  fires  of  burning  cities,  and  tracked  with  human 
blood*  The  mournful  page  of  history,  and  the  sad  remains  of  perished 
empires,  whose  splendid  ruins  monument  their  vanished  glory,  attest  the 
wretchedness  and  devastation  which  the  workings  of  this  dreadful  pas* 
sion  have  produced  in  former  times— and  the  bitter  contentions  and  strug- 
gles of  cupidity  which  are  daily  exhibited  in  the  llbrum  and  on  the  mart, 
in  the  very  courts  of  the  temple  and  on  the  sanguinary  field  *,  the  scenes 
of  fraud,  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  of  squalid  penury  and  pampered  pomp, 
with  which  the  world  is  rife ;  in  short,  of  human  vtce  and  suffering  in  ail 
its  varied  forms,  which  hourly  offend  our  senses,  show  us  how  busily  this 
noxious  principle  is  still  at  work  among  the  elements  of  society,  and  un- 
der how  many  Protean  shapes  she  carries  on  her  unrelenting  warfare 
against  human  peace  and  happiness. 

To  correct  this  pernicious  principle  of  the  social  system,  and  restrain 
the  irregular  motions  of  self-love  within  wholesome  bounds,  constitute  the 
chief  aim  and  business  of  religion,  government  and  law.  To  this  end, 
also,  were  directed  the  zealous  labors  of  the  social  and  moral  teachers  of 
antiquity— the  Samian  sage,  great  Socrates,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  the  prophets ;  and,  greater  far  than  all,  the  meek  and 
lowly  one  of  Nazareth.  These  all  taught  the  necessity  and  duty  of  brid- 
ling and  subduing  the  selfish  passions,  and  of  cultivating  the  social  and 
humane  affections.  Subservient  to  the  same  great  end  of  moral  culture 
and  amelioration,  numerous  benevolent  and  charitable  associations  have 
sprung  up  at  different  periods  of  the  world ;  and  among  them,  the  one, 
whose  advent  to  these  congenial  seats  of  philanthropy,  equality  and  free- 
dom, we  have  assembled  to  commemorate,  stands  not  the  least  conspi- 
cuous. 

The  origin  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows — the  precise  period  when,  and 
the  local  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  the  original  motives  and  ob- 
jects of  its  institution,  indeed  the  very  form  and  organization  under  which 
it  may  have  first  appeared,  are  matters  involved  in  great  obscurity  and 
doubt  Nor  is  it  my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  attempt  to  dis- 
pel the  Gothic  mist  in  which  its  early  history  lies  enveloped,  and  explore 
its  rise  in  a  remote  antiquity.  Whether  as  light  out  of  darkness,  or 
the  pure  spirit  of  flame  from  the  bosom  of  corruption,  it  first  sprang  out  of 
the  licentiousness  of  a  Roman  camp,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  Century, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Nero,  and  received  its  cognomen  and  emblems  a 
few  yean  after,  from  the  generosity  and  friendship  of  one  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  imperial  purple— -the  name  on  account  of  the  singularity  and 
oddness  of  the  telegraphic  motions  used  by  the  fraternity,  and  their  faculty 
of  recognizing  each  otner  by  night,  as  well  as  day— and  the  emblems,  (in- 
cluding the  royal  arch  of  Titus?)  beautifully  engraved  on  a  medallion  of 
gold,  as  a  tribute  of  royal  gratitude  and  favor,  for  signal  fidelity  and  patri- 
otism in  the  service  of  their  sovereign  and  country— all  which  is,  by  the 
Roman  historian  recorded  of  some  institution  which  lived  and  flourished 
in  those  times,  and  which  certainly,  in  these  particulars,  bears  a  striking 
analogy  toew  own— or  whether,  reaching  back  still  further,  we  may  not 
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recognise  Ha  identity  in  the  lively  description  fttratshee1  by  Cess*  urhis 
"  Commentaries,"  of  a  Gallic  Order  called  by  him  "  SoMurU,"  which,  K* 
terally  interpreted,  signifies  "singularly  or  oddly  konutf '—whose  singtf* 
lar  and  almost  preternatural  attachment  and  devotion  to  each  other,  and 
chivalrous  and  stubborn  valor  in  defence  of  their  sacred  firesides  and  afc 
tais,  kindled  the  sympathetic  ardor  of  the  noble  Roman  into  praise  and 
admiration* — Or  whether,  as  is  contended  for  by  some,  its  origin  dates 
hack  to  a  stall  more  remote  and  traditional  antiquity,  and  first  grew  up  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  legendary  Nile,  beside  the  mystic  shrines  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  and  beneath  the  auspices  of  that  symbolical  and  Cryptic  creed, 
whose  shadowy  grandeur  brooded  so  long  over  that  land  of  mystery  and 
marvel.  These  are  questions  more  of  entertainment  than  of  profit— -fitted 
rather  for  the  researches  of  the  curious  antiquary  than  the  sober  narrative 
of  history,  or  the  practical  investigation  of  philanthropy— since,  so  far  as 
the  worth  and  utility  of  an  institution  is  concerned,  (and  tins  constitutes 
the  only  solid  basis  of  its  merit  and  claim  to  public  confidence  and  favor;) 
it  matters  very  little  whether  the  boasted  centuries  of  Egypt's  pyramids 
"  hang  their  hoary  charm"  over  its  venerable  head,  or  whether,  like  the 
mythic  Pathian  Queen,  it  sprang  to  light  and  life  with  all  its  charms  and 
faculties  in  full  bloom  and  radiant  from  the  wave  of  yesterday. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  so  much  of  its  history  as  may  be  deemed  apo- 
cryphal, it  is  pretty  authentically  established  that  the  Order  has  existed 
in  Europe  for  the  last  two  centuries,  though  it  did  not  perhaps  attain  to 
that  mature  benevolence  of  character  and  perfect  organization  which  now 
distinguish  it,  "  till  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Unity  in  England, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  present  century."    The  founders  of  that  noble  in- 
stitution conceived  and  executed  a  very  considerable  reform  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Order,  by  imparting  to  it  more  of  a  charitable  and  benevolent 
spirit,  and  expanding  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  and  the  field  of  its  ope- 
rations.   The  enlarged  views  and  extended  benevolence  of  these  enlight- 
ened innovators  gave  an  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Order  which  it 
had  never  felt  before— and  in  an  unprecedented  short  lapse  of  time  plac- 
ed it  in  the  very  front  rank  among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age. 
Twenty-four  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  a  cutting  from  the  moth- 
er trunk  in  England  was  obtained  and  planted  in  America  by  ttomat 
WUdey  and  four  other  kindred  spirits  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  all  pilgrims 
from  the  gloomy  altars  of  bigotry  and  oppression  in  the  Old  World,  to  the 
11  bright  shrine  of  liberty  erected  in  the  New."    The  generous  soil  of  the 
"monumental  city"  received  the  sacred  shoot — but  scarcely  had  it  begun 
to  germinate,  ere  the  icy  breath  of  prejudice,  and  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  suspicion  and  fanaticism  nipped  its  opening  buds,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  the  vegetative  principle  itself;  but  sedulously  watched  and 
tended  by  the  guardian  hands  that  planted  it— -watered  by  the  grateful 
tears  and  warmed  by  the  sunny  smiles  of  those  whose  wounds  had  alrea- 
dy felt  its  healing  balm— it  soon  recovered  from  the  blight  which  had  as- 
sailed its  infancy,  and  waxing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  spreading  wider 
and  wider,  it  has  gone  on  to  prosper  and  flourish  with  magic  rapidity  and 
thrift;  until  now  "  its  green  honors  waive  in  triumph  high  amid  the  hea- 
vens''-—and  its  giant  arms  stretch  their  broad  shadows  over  half  a  conti- 
nent   The  children  of  sorrow,  in  all  quarters  of  this  land  of  freedom, 
gather  beneath  its  ample  shelter,  and  "the  fatherless  child  and  broken- 
hearted widow  twine,  like  the  green  ivy,  round  vis  BU^t^^fom*" 
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With  this  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  ow  Older,  I  shall 
now  attempt  a  brief  exposition  of  some  of  its  leading  objects*  principles 
and  tendencies. 

The  promotion  of  the  temporal  happiness  of  man,  is  the  great  ultimate 
end  and  aim  of  Odd-Fellowship— but  man  being  composed  of  body  and 
soul,  and  his  happiness  consequently  depending  on  the  good  of  both  these 
parts,  the  more  immediate  objects  she  proposes  to  her  votaries  are,  first, 
the  amelioration  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  the  developement  of  his  social 
and  moral  faculties — and  secondly,  to  alleviate  and  (so  far  as  the  law  of  his 
condition  will  admit)  provide  against  the  physical  evils  and  vicissitudes  to 
which  humanity  is  liable. 

The  first  general  principle  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  with 
which  the  genius  of  Odd-Fellowship  sets  out,  and  that,  indeed,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  on  which  she  rears  her  moral  superstructure,  is  that 
whatever  contributes  to  the  recognition  and  cultivation  of  the  social  dispo- 
sitions of  men,  contributes,  in  an  equal  ratio,  to  the  developement  of  the 
high  moral  faculties,  or  principles  of  his  nature.  "  The  Indian  who  has 
smoked  the  calumet  with  his  foe,  and  thereby  admitted  the  social  relation 
—or  the  Turk,  who  has  eaten  salt  with  the  stranger  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  same  tie,  finds,  in  the  performance  of  the  act,  the  springing  up  of 
moral  sentiments,  which  in  a  great  degree  subvert  his  enmities,  and  check 
the  grosser  feelings  of  his  nature."  Were  it  possible  that  a  human  crea- 
ture could  grow  up  to  manhood  in  some  solitary  place,  without  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  his  species,  he  would  be  as  devoid  of  moral 
feelings,  and  as  dissocial  in  his  nature,  as  the  solitary  savage  of  the  jun- 
gle or  the  desert  The  very  aspect  of  his  fellow-man  would  inspire  his 
aversion*  But  bring  him,  by  gradual  and  gentle  coercion,  into  communi- 
cation with  any  of  his  species,  and  with  the  very  first  act  of  social  inter' 
course,  he  would  feel  the  secret  Helicon  of  moral  sentiment  unlock  within 
Ms  breast,  and  repeated  acts  of  converse  would  raise  in  him  a  positive  re- 
lish and  desire  for  that  society  which  at  first  was  so  repugnant  Social 
intercourse,  therefore,  being  equally  essential  to  the  generation  and  growth 
of  moral  sentiments,  and  the  cultivation  and  invigoration  of  the  social  sym- 
pathies, Association  has  been  adopted  by  our  Order  as  the  first  organic 
principle  in  her  system  of  social  and  moral  education.  The  next  that  pre* 
sents  itself  to  our  consideration  is  the  principle  of  equality,  which  comes 
up  in  aid  of  that  last  mentioned;  and,  by  relieving  our  natural  sympathies 
of  all  those  artificial  shackles  with  which  they  are  hampered  by  the  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  gives  them  larger  scope  and  freer  and  more  health- 
ful exercise.  This  great  principle,  which  has  achieved  so  much  within 
the  century  past,  for  civil  liberty  and  happiness,  is  invoked  by  our  Order  to 
aid  in  advancing  the  great  cause  of  social  liberty  and  happiness— and  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  proves  no  less  efficacious  and  successful  in  the  lat- 
ter service  than  the  former.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the  effect 
which  the  distinctions  of  the  world,  the  inequalities  of  wealth,  of  birth,  of 
rank,  of  power,  and  even  the  diversities  of  trade,  profession,  political  opi- 
nion and  sectarian  faith,  have  in  estranging  men  from  one  another  and  dry- 
ing up  the  streams  of  social  sympathy  between  them, 

"  Mountains  Interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations— who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one." 
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and  the  artificial  distinctions  and  variant  opinions  and  pursuits  which  ob- 
tain in  society,  equally  make  strangers  and  enemies  of  classes,  sects  and 
individuals.  The  sentiment  of  the  poet,  meant  for  mankind  in  general, 
may  with  greater  truth  and  justice  be  applied  to  man,  as  distinguished  in- 
to clans  and  parties : — 

"  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart  j 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed,  as  the  flax, 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  Are." 

Bulwer  says: — It  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb,  "that  no  two  hearts  are 
nearer  to  each  other  than  those  which  have  no  deceit  between  them ;"  and 
I  am  tempted  to  apply  the  saying.to  those  which  have  no  artificial  distinc- 
tions between  them.  The  great  use  of  the  principle  of  equality  in  our 
system,  is  to  remove  all  the  artificial  barriers  from  between  hearts,  which, 
by  the  force  of  natural  sympathy  might  otherwise  be  attracted  towards 
each  other.  It  levels  all  distinctions,  of  whatever  kind  or  character,  save 
those  of  virtue  only,  and  places  the  monarch  upon  a  footing  with  the  pea- 
sant— the  Jew  with  the  Gentile — the  foreigner  with  the  native  citizen; 
regarding  them  all  as  brethren  of  the  same  great  family,  whose  common 
head  is  God. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  our  Lodges  all  inculcate  this  pervading 
principle,  and  are  beautifully  and  impressively  symbolical  of  its  import. 
The  young  candidate  at  the  threshold  of  admission,  divests  himself  at  once 
of  his  worldly  habiliments  and  his  worldly  relations,  and  the  Bacred  vest- 
ments of  the  Order  he  assumes  are  but  the  insignia  of  the  new  relations 
with  each  and  all  its  members  with  which  he  has  morally  been  clad.  The 
attending  member  sheds  at  the  vestibule,  the  world  and  his  worldly  iden- 
tity, and  his  talismanic  word  at  once  ushers  him  into  a  new  and  different 
atmosphere,  and  he  breathes  another  and  a  purer  element.  Indeed,  so 
jealous  is  the  genius  of  our  institution  on  this  point— so  sedulously  has  it 
guarded  against  the  introduction  of  any  topic  or  allusion  which  might  in 
the  remotest  degree  draw  in  the  outer  world  and  its  distinctions  to  divide 
and  pervert  the  benevolent  perceptions  and  charitable  feelings  of  its  vota- 
ries, that  it  is  made  unlawful  by  a  standing  rule  of  order  for  any  brother 
to  call  another  by  his  proper  name  in  open  Lodge,  lest  such  name  might, 
by  an  easy  and  natural  association,  suggest  those  relations  and  invidious 
and  disparaging  distinctions  which  wait  upon  it  in  the  world,  and  so  haply 
make  the  brothers  oblivious  of  the  different  and  peculiar  ties  they  have 
contracted  with  each  other  in  the  Lodge. 

The  Imagination  is  another  powerful  agent  which  Odd-Fellowship  has 
enlisted  in  her  service.  Man  is  emphatically  a  creature  of  sense.  It  is 
through  the  senses  that  he  maintains  his  converse  with  the  outward  world. 
They  form  the  avenues  by  which  most  of  our  knowledge  enters,  and  our 
hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them  and  submitting  to  their  guidance, 
gives  them  a  power  and  influence  over  the  imagination,  and  through  that 
lively  faculty  over  the  soul,  which  none  of  the  moral  or  mental  faculties 
have,  or  are  capable  of  exercising  of  themselves.  Odd-Fellowship  per* 
ceiving  this  fact  in  the  economy  of  human  nature,  and  observing  that  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  senses  and  tfaa 
imagination  are  far  more  vivid,  and  by  consequence  more  durable,  thaa 
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such  as  are  made  immediately,  or  through  the  mind  alone,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  senses,  has  sought  to  avail  herself  of  the  invaluable  ser- 
vice of  there  agents  in  conveying  her  moral  lessons  to  the  heart,  by  giving 
to  the  latter  a  corporate  shape,  and  embodying  them  in  tangible  and  pic- 
turesque signs  and  representatives.  This  is  the  mystic  principle  around 
which  revolves  the  whole  beautiful  system  of  emblems,  regalia,  symbols, 
signs  and  ceremonies  with  which  our  Order  is  enriched,  which  only  serve 
as  media  or  vehicles  to  convey  the  more  impressively  and  delightfully,  her 
valuable  moral  instructions  to  the  heart  Imitating  in  this  respect  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Creator,  whose  graphic  finger  we  may  behold  forever 
writing  bright  lessons  of  his  power,  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness  upon 
every  sunny  hill,  in  every  shady  dale,  on  every  tree  and  plant  and  flow- 
er and  stream,  and  on  the  face  of  yonder  blue  o'erhanging  firmament, 
with  all  its  bright  and  gorgeous  blazonry — for  the  instruction  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

The  only  other  principle  I  shall  notice  on  this  occasion  is  that  of  Sfccre- 
cy;  and  it  is  against  this  distinguishing  feature  in  our  system  that  the  red 
and  fiery  bolts  of  public  prejudice  and  indignation  have  been  chiefly  le- 
velled; but  with  how  little  justice,  will  appear  when  I  assure  you  that  our 
secrecy  is  confined  exclusively  to  our  ceremonials  and  signs  of  recogni- 
tion. Our  principles  are  open  to  the  world,  and  invite  and  challenge  its 
inspection  and  severest  scrutiny. 

"Principles,  (as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  another,)  being  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  action,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  known.  All  the 
members  of  a  community  are  deeply  interested  in  any  organization  which 
is  formed,  or  principle  which  is  agitated  in  their  midst.  The  individual 
is  not  alone  affected  by  his  principles,  but  in  a  greater  or  less  sphere  he 
has  an  influence,  and  those  principles  will  thus  flow  out  and  affect  others, 
and  through  various  media  may  spread  wide  and  settle  deeply  in  society 
at  large.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  a  systematic  organization 
is  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  or  propagating  any  princi- 
ple or  set  of  principles."  For  by  the  agency  of  this  powerful  moral  en- 
gine, their  force  is  greatly  multiplied,  and  their  sphere  of  operation  broad- 
ened. The  principles,  therefore,  of  any  organized  association  being  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  community  in  whose  midst  it  is  established, 
the  members  of  such  community  have  a  right  to  know  their  character.— 
And  I  repeat  it,  our  principles  are  open  as  the  day.  They  are  Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth — Benevolence,  and  quiet,  unpretending  Charity.— 
And  they  are  all  embodied  and  compressed  in  that  beautiful  and  compre- 
hensive precept  bequeathed  to  us  by  lips  of  inspiration,  "To  do  unto  oth- 
ers as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us."  This  constitutes  the  very  es- 
sence—the informing  spirit — the  seminal  vis  vita  of  our  social  creed. 

I  have  heard  it  shrewdly  surmised  that  we  were  a  Club  of  Bacchanals 
—-that  our  pall  of  secrecy  covered  scenes  of  midnight  revelry  and  wassail. 
Were  such  the  case,  would  the  sacred  stole  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
so  frequently  consort  with  us  ?  Are  our  Lodges  suspected  of  being  used 
as  nests,  where  partizan  intrigue  and  political  conspiracy  may  hatch  in 
secret?  or  as  lairs  that  lurid  treason  lurks  and  genders  in?  Our  answer 
is :  Behold  in  our  ranks  members  of  every  political  sect  and  party  in  the 
oHmtry,  and  men  whose  patriotism  admits  not  of  a  doubt  Are  we  en- 
gaged in  plots  against  religion  ? — We  are  of  every  creed  in  Christendom. 
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Enemies  to  our  country  ? — Sound  the  tocsin  of  war  from  its  embattled 
tower,  or  let  hostile  invasion  plant  its  polluting  foot  upon  our  country's 
soil,  and  see  whether  the  bright  blade  of  the  Odd-Fellow  will  not  leap  as 
promptly  from  its  scabbard,  and  play  as  quick  a  beam,  and  weep  as  red  a- 
stream  in  the  sacred  cause  of  her  defence  as  that  of  any  other  citizen. — 
"  What,  then,  can  be  the  use  and  purpose  of  your  secrecy  ?"  The  question 
shall  be  satisfied. 

It  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to  impart  a  higher  charm  and  keener  zest 
to  our  sequestered  rites  and  feasts  of  love  and  friendship,  as  well  as  to  our 
mystic  ties  and  paternal  sympathies  and  obligations,  by  investing  them 
with  a  confidential  character.  Beats  there  a  bosom  in  all  this  assembly 
that  has  not  felt  the  witchery  of  that  spell  which  secrecy  throws  around 
the  councils  and  communings  of  two  faithful  and  confiding  hearts  ?  What 
is  it  that  gives  so  sweet  and  delicate  an  interest  to  the  low,  soft  whisper- 
ings of  love  or  friendship,  and  makes  them  dwelt  upon  and  cherished  with 
such  fond  and  lingering  devotion,  but  the  sweet  consciousness  that  their 
secrets  have  not  been  overheard  by  stranger  ears,  and  are  safely  cabinet- 
ted  in  confidential  breasts. 

This  is  the  charmed  influence  that  hangs  around  the  sacred  household 
hearth  and  hallows  it;  that,  like  the  subtle  scent  of  roses,  floats  its  sweet 
perfume  o'er  the  dear  remembered  spot  where  first  the  vow  of  blushing 
love  was  breathed — where  first  two  hearts  commingled  and  communed 
beneath  the  twilight  influence  of  secrecv  ? 

Another  function  of  this  obnoxious  principle  is  to  guard  our  temple  from 
the  profanation  of  the  uninitiated,  the  unsympathizing  and  corrupt;  and 
our  private  charities  from  the  rude  and  withering  gaze  and  comment  of 
the  world.  Were  the  sheltering  veil  of  secrecy  once  lifted  from  our  be- 
nevolent councils  and  charitable  ministrations,  it  would  rob  them  of  half 
their  beneficial  efficacy,  and  immediately  contract  their  sphere  of  opera- 
tion. Many  a  gentle  spirit  on  whom  misfortune's  blight  has  lit,  that  now* 
beneath  the  friendly  shade  of  secrecy,  receives  with  gratitude,  relief  from 
our  private  charities,  would  shun  them  as  a  leprosy  were  they  dispensed 
in  public ;  and  such  are  generally,  too,  the  most  deserving.  It  is  the  ten-* 
der  sensibility  of  suffering  virtue,  and  not  the  callous  hardihood  of  beg» 
gared  vice,  that  like  the  sensitive  mimosa,  shrinks  from  the  withering 
touch  of  public  alms.  Many  a  sweet  and  sprite-like  sentiment — many  an 
elfin  thought  of  love  and  charity,  which  now  sport  their  gossamer  wings 
in  our  sequestered  moonlit  bowers,  would  be  scared  away  or  melt  into 
thin  air,  were  the  broad  glare  of  day  let  in  upon  them,  or  the  rude  sacri- 
legious foot  of  public  curiosity  permitted  to  invade  their  sacred  haunts, 

But  the  most  important  office  of  this  principle  of  secrecy,  is  to  guard 
our  sacred  fund,  collected  from  the  mutual  contributions  of  our  members, 
and  consecrated  to  their  mutual  relief,  against  the  frauds  and  impositions 
of  the  uninitiated  and  designing,  and  to  enable  all  brothers  of  the  mystic 
tie  to  recognize  each  other  in  the  world,  at  home  or  abroad,  of  the  same  of 
different  tongues,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  in  order  that  they  may  always 
have  it  in  their  power  to  discharge  their  sacred  obligations  to  each  other  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  or  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may 
meet.  Now  all  this  can  only  be  c fleet u ally  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
system  of  well  concerted  signs  and  tokens,  known  only  to  the  Order,  and 
kept  carefully  preserved  and  locked  up  from  the  world. 
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I  cannot,  I  feci  assured,  close  my  task  more  agreeably  and  profitably  to 
my  hearers,  than  in  the  eloquent  language  of  a  worthy  brother  used  upon 
a  similar  occasion. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  to  you,  brethren,  what  you  have  often  heard 
before,  but  what  circumstances  too  often  require  should  be  repeated;  I 
will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  let  the  precept  sound  in  your  ears  and  sink 
deep  in  your  hearts.  You  must  practice  upon  your  theory  in  order  to 
make  it  effectual ;  in  order  to  give  the  institution  to  which  you  belong  a 
name,  and  triumph  in  the  world.  Do  not  darken  and  degrade  it  by  your 
actions  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  and  benevolent.  Take  its  pure  principles 
and  act  upon  them  until  they  shall  become,  in  your  words  and  your  deeds, 
loving  and  abiding  principles;  "  precept  without  corresponding  example;" 
to  use  the  beautiful  simile  of  another:  "is  like  the  polished  lance  and  glit- 
tering corselet  of  the  slain  warrior,  or  the  ivy  wrapping  the  thunder-riven 
•kjemlock,  twining  the  freshness  of  its  verdure  around  rottenness  and  decay." 
Not  every  one  that  is  in  our  fraternity,  I  fear,  is  a  good  Odd-Fellow! — 
Where  is  the  true  Odd-Fellow  ?  He  is  out  in  the  fields,  sending  the  bright 
sickle  through  the  reedy  harvest,  or  is  away  upon  the  blue  sea  trimming 
"the  rustling  sail,"  \or  in  the  busy  counting-room  or  work-shop,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  varied  scenes  of  professional  labor.  He  is  every  where  amid 
the  industrious  and  the  faithful. 

Where  is  the  true  Odd-Fellow  ?  He  is  at  home,  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
the  husbandman  and  the  parent,  gladdening  the  hearth  and  the  board  by 
his  presence,  and  diffusing  around,  the  smiling  virtues  of  that  social  spir- 
it, which  he  hails  as  one  of  the  brightest  principles  of  his  Order. 

Where  is  the  true  Odd-Fellow  ?  He  is  abroad  in  society,  respected 
and  usufal;  obeying  all  its  laws,  respecting  its  order,  upholding  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  believes  will  tend  to  preserve  virtue  and  morality  among 
his  fellow-men,  and  loving  and  supporting  his  country. 

Where  is  the  true  Odd-Fellow  ?  He  is  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  wiping 
the  moist  brow  and  cooling  the  parched  lip — he  is  abroad  in  sorrowful  plac- 
es, ministering  to  poverty,  comforting  affliction  and  relieving  distress. 

Go  on  then  brother !  Wear  ever  the  white  apron  of  purity.  Let  friend- 
ship be  in  your  manly  grasp,  love  beam  kindly  from  your  eye,  truth  dwell 
in  your  heart  and  on  your  lips,  and  as  your  honorable  badge  bear  about 
you  always  open  to  the  world,  the  jewel  of  a  spotless  reputation!  Go  on, 
and  although  the  tempest  and  the  cloud  may  be  for  awhile  around  us,  the 
smiles  of  the  good  will  be  ours,  and  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  will  increase 
in  our  midst.  Our  fabric  will  stand  unscathed,  unshakeri  through  the 
storm,  and  will  be  completed  with  rejoicing,  the  tempest  will  cease,  the 
cloud  will  roll  away  beyond  us.  The  tears  of  relieved  widows  and  or- 
phans, beaming  full  in  the  sun  of  our  prosperity,  will  form  a  broad  and 
beautiful  bow,  which  shall  cheer  us  when  we  look  back  upon  the  past 
and  bend  over  us  in  bright  promise  for  the  future. 
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The  day  departs! — the  setting  sun  is  steeping. 
In  gold  and  crimson,  roof,  and  tower  and  tree — 

Another  night  in  solitude  and  weeping, 
Must  slowly  drag  away  with  mine  and  me ! 

For  long,  long  years  how  few  have  been  my  pleasures — 
Trouble  and  anguish,  they  alone  are  sure — 

Why  should  the  rich  in  folly  spend  their  treasures,, 
And  care  so  little  for  the  starving  poor? 

Come  to  my  home  of  penury  and  sorrow, 
Ye  whose  full  board  with  luxuries  is  piled  f 

Oh,  say  not  ye,  "  'Twill  be  as  well  to-morrow  !,r 
Night  seems  so  lingering  to  the  hungry  child ! 

Come ! — by  my  hearth  my  orphan  babes  are  pining, 

No  food  has  past  their  fainting  lips  to-day- 
Grief  for  their  brows  her  wreath  is  early  twining, 
And  many  a  thorn  bestrews  their  hapless  way ! 

I  sent  them  forth  to  beg — 'twas  early  morning. 
And  night's  pale  stars  yet  lingered  in  the  skies; 

Thwart  the  gray  east  the  purple  light,  just  dawning, 
Shed  its  first  rays  upon  their  waiting  eyes ! 

"With  downcast  looks  and  cheeks  all  stained  with  weeping, 
From  street  to  street,  they  slowly,  sadly  past, 

And  many  a  child,  with  merry  footsteps  leaping, 
Went  by,  nor  once  a  look  upon  them  cast ! 

They  came  back  empty !— for  it  was  denied  them, 
The  pittance  small,  for  which  appeal  they  made, 

Oh,  God ! — that/ricncb  once  mine  should  sternly  chide  them, 
And  bid  them  seek  at  other  doors  for  aid ! 

Was't  for  a  fate  like  this  thou  didst  create  them  ? 

Oh,  thou,  my  God !  whose  arm  is  strong  to  save  ? 
Is  it  a  crime  to  pray, "  If  such  await  them. 

Oh,  lay  them,  Father,  in  an  early  grave !" 

Hush !  haik !— that  knocking  at  my  lowly  portal — 
Some  stranger  hand  seems  pressing  on  the  latch — 

Oh,  who  art  thou,  thou  kind,  benignant  mortal  ? 
Camst  thou  from  death  my  orphan  babes  to  snatch  ? 
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•Aye!  from  a  brother-band,  I  come  to  yield  thee 

All  that  a  father  to  a  child  could  give ! 
From  the  cold  breath  of  penury  to  shield  thee-— 

Look  up  and  smile— thy  little  ones  shall  live  ! 

♦Rouse  from  despondency,  thou  poor  forsaken ! 

Want  by  thy  hearth-stone  shall  no  more  abide, 
In  thy  sad  breast  let  joy  once  more  awaken — 

See  bow  thy  children  frolic  by  thy  side ! 

♦Look  up  to  God! — his  care  is  ever  o'er  thee, 

Although  his  hand  thou  canst  not  always  see ! 
Sink  not,  when  dark  thy  way  appear  before  thee — 

But  trust  Him  still,  whatever  thy  lot  may  be !' 

I  will!  I  do! — oh  kind  and  gentle  brother, 
Accent  like  thine  could  soothe  the  deepest  pain  j 

Oh,  God !  forgive  a  broken-hearted  mother, 
If  of  Thy  providence  she  dared  complain  1 

Henceforth,  upon  Thy  Father-love  relying, 

Whatever  woof  thy  hand  for  me  hath  spun! 
Or  good  or  ill  be  mine,  my  lips,  replying, 

Shall  say  "Thy  will,  O,  God !  not  mine  be  done  !" 


ADDRESS    OF    MR.    BARNES. 

[We  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Barnes,  after  much  solicitation,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  Hall  in  this  city.  He  will  accept  our  sincere  thanks  there- 
for.— Ed.  Del.  Gaz.] 

None  can  question  the  necessity  of  remedial  and  beneficial  institutions 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  world.  We  say  the  present  condition,  for 
dark  as  is  the  aspect  of  this  sin-beclouded  sphere,  there  was  a  time  when 
at  the  vision  of  its  bursting  loveliness  as  it  rolled  fresh  from  the  creative 
hand,  the  organ  of  eternity  pealed  forth  a  loftier  strain — "the  morning 
stars  sang  together  in  the  firmament — all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy, 
and  the  Creator  himself,  surveying  his  finished  work,  pronounced  it  good." 
Alas,  how  changed !  The  frown  of  heaven  has  darkened  the  glory,  the 
blighting  curte  has  withered  all  the  loveliness  of  earth.  A  thousand  evils, 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  fall,  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  now  fill  it  with 
misery  and  wo.  Want,  disease,  suffering  and  death,  prey  upon  our  fall- 
en humanity.  To  correct  the  evils  and  ameliorate  the.  sufferings  of  our 
race,  God,  in  his  infinite  providence,  has  raised  up  remedial  and  benefi- 
cial institqtions.  Here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  as  Odd-Fellows  we  re- 
verently acknowledge  the  divine,  unapproachable  superiority  of  Christian- 
ity! Indeed,  in  that  Christianity  alone  provides  a  sacrifice,  an  antidote 
for  sin,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  only  remedial  institution  in  our  world. 
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But,  because  Christianity  throws  her  lance  of  heavenly  temper  at  the  heart 
of  the  hydra,  (sin,)  is  that  any  reason  why  the  Temperance  Society  may 
not  strike  off  one  of  his  hundred  heads,  and  Odd-Fellowship,  as  a  minis- 
tering angel  of  light  and  love,  go  forth  to  bind  up  some  of  the  thousand 
wounds  of  bleeding  humanity  ?  No !  There  is  room  for  all — work  for  all. 
Too  much  cannot  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  man's  condition,  and 
the  elevation  of  his  character  in  the  present  world.  Speaking  of  organ- 
ized Christianity,  the  church  of  Christ,  we  confess  her  superiority — but 
not  her  entire  sufficiency,  or  her  infallibility !  The  great  exemplar  and 
pattern  of  all  her  handmaids,  we  respect  and  love  the  church  of  Christ. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  individual  in  this  assembly,  who  more  devotedly 
loves  this  sacred  institution  than  the  humble  individual  who  now  address- 
es you.  But  we  are  far  from  believing,  with  some,  that  all  other  institu- 
tions are  unnecessary.  A  wise  and  generous  Providence  has  raised  them 
up  to  co-operate  with  Christianity,  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  principles 
and  designs,  in  the  great  work  of  elevating  our  race  to  happiness  in  the 
present  world,  and  instrumentally  to  God  and  heaven.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take that  because  God  established  a  church,  that  no  other  instrumentali- 
ties, which  harmonize  with  its  principles,  are  to  be  employed.  To  illus- 
trate : — As  the  moon  appears  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  night,  so  the  church 
comes  forth  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  that  night  occasioned  by  the  withdraw- 
al of  God's  reconciled  countenance  from  a  world  polluted  and  blackened 
by  sin.  Who  would  wish,  I  demand,  who  would  wish,  because  the  moon 
is  pouring  down  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  to  blot  out  the  stars !  What,  blot 
out  the  stars!  Surely  no  one  would  veil  those  eyes  of  love  which  look 
down  through  heaven's  azure,  in  smiles  upon  the  world !  Will  you,  then, 
because  the  church  of  God  comes  forth  in  her  beauty,  seek  to  annihilate 
those  remedial  institutions,  which  like  stars  shine  around  her  in  the  moral 
firmament?  God  forbid  it!  Is  the  moon  less  lovely  because  she  "takes 
up  the  wondrous  tale"  of  her  Creator's  praise,  while  walking  forth  in  star- 
ry heavens  ?  Is  her  sweet  voice,  tuned  with  Lyra's  strings,  less  sweet, 
or  less  impressive  ?    No,  no,  my  hearers !    Rather,  as  a  sweet  poet  sings — 

"  All  the  start,  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole." 

But  let  us  pursue  this  simile  a  little  further.  The  moon  must  wax  and 
wane,  because  the  shadow  of  earth  at  times  intercepts  the  light  of  the  sun, 
from  which  all  her  light  proceeds;  so  the  militant  church  in  an  hour  of 
dangerous  prosperity,  advances  into  the  torV  penumbra  of  this  world,  her 
beauty  and  glory  fade,  and  the  truly  excellent  ones  of  her  communion 
mourn  the  absence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — her  light  and  her  life. 
Again:  the  moon  enlightens  but  a  portion  of  the  night,  and  only  a  part  of 
the  earth  at  the  same  time;  so  the  church,  the  first  and  best  remedial  in- 
stitution, never  has  been  able  to  do  all  that  might  be  done  for  the  members 
of  her  own  communion,  or  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  her 
ministrations.  Perhaps  some  will  meet  me  here,  and  say,  she  ultimately 
will !  To  this  I  respond — Amen  !  The  Lord  grant  it.  But  I  must  reply 
in  the  language  of  facts.  She  has  never  done  it.  She  does  not  now  ac- 
complish it.     And  I  may  add,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  she  ever 
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Drill.  The  Great  Founder,  the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness,  may  dis- 
pel all  darkness  from  the  human  mind,  all  sorrow  from  our  hearts,  wipe 
tears  from  all  faces,  and  make  the  whole  earth  smile  as  a  second  Eden, 
with  the  glory  and  brightness  of  his  millenial  appearing;  but  themilleni* 
um  has  not  come.  Shall  we  leave  our  fellow-beings  then  to  suffer  and 
die  ?  Never !  Let  all  benevolent  remedial  institutions  shine  forth  as  stel- 
•lar  lights  around  the  church,  not  to  eclipse  her  glory,  but  to  smile  with 
her,  to  the  gladdening  of  earth  and  the  brightening  of  heaven ! 

This  idea  which  would  arrogate  every  thing  to  the  church,  and  crush 
all  other  institutions,  is  no  new  idea.  It  should  be  guarded  against  with 
the  strictest  vigilance  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  posteri- 
ty. This  idea  inevitably  tends  to  accumulate  church  prerogatives,  and 
when  fully  carried  out  must  unite  Church  and  State,  in  one  giant  system 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  It  is  the  same  idea  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  the  declension  of  Christianity.  It  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
for  the  enslavement  of  mind,  and  the  destruction  of  pure  religion,  when 
the  "Mother  of  Harlots"  rode  upon  the  "scarlet  beast"  of  civil  power  and 
poured  out  the  blood  of  holy  martyrs. 

Nor  is  this  principle,  this  destructive  idea,  confined  in  its  operation  to 
any  one  period  of  time,  or  any  one  branch  of  the  visible  church.  It  is 
now  in  the  world.     It  is  manifested  in  our  own  free  America. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  what  you  will  find  on  observation  to  be  strictly 
true,  that  those  daughters  (corrupt,  arrogant,  protestant  organizations)  which 
most  resemble  their  old  'Mother?  will  be  most  infected  with  this  danger- 
ous spirit.  I  call  upon  you  by  all  your  regard  for  pure  Christianity;  by 
all  your  regard  for  the  true  spiritual  church  of  God  on  earth ;  by  all  your 
regard  for  our  free  institutions ;  by  all  your  regard  for  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties^  frown  down  this  spirit.  Look  to  it.  Read  the  history  of 
the  past.  Read  carefully  the  movements  of  the  present  age.  Remember 
that  the  best  organizations,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  may  degenerate, 
— may  in  a  few  years,  apostatize  from  original  principles.  Beware  of  this 
disposition  to  increase  church  prerogatives — to  arrogate  that  to  the  church 
which  belongs  not  to  it. 

If  this  arrogant  spirit  is  not  rebuked  it  will  crush  all  your  benevolent 
institutions,  proscribe  their  members,  and  continue  to  consolidate  power 
in  the  hands  of  church  dignitaries.  It  will  bring  "  the  abomination  of  abo- 
minations" (the  union  of  Church  and  State)  to  America.  It  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  our  liberties  are  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  it  has  enthron- 
ed itself  in  the  high  places  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power. 

From  these  remarks,  if  correct,  it  will  appear  evident  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  sustain  our  benevolent  societies,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
excellence  and  manifest  utility,  but  from  other  considerations  of  the  first 
importance  to  every  true  American — every  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  What  we  have  said  applies  to  Sabbath  Schools,  Missionary  So- 
cieties, Bible  and  Tract  Associations,  with  all  other  benevolent  institutions 
of  this  enlightened  Protestant  country. 

But  Odd-Fellowship  is  in  some  respects  a  peculiar  institution.  Before 
the  subject  of  defence  is  dismissed  it  behooves  us  to  consider  one  or  two 
common  objections.  They  have  been  very  generally  and  ably  taken  up 
in  the  oration  to  which  you  have  just  listened,  still  a  few  additional  re- 
marks may  not  be  amiss. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against  Odd-Fellow- 
ship is  "  Secrecy !  Secrecy !"  Now  it  will  appear  evident,  to  every  one, 
that  this  is  no  objection  whatever,  unless  one  of  two  things  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  shown  that  secrecy  is  a  sin  in  itself  considered,  which 
is  evidently  absurd;  or,  that  the  secrecy  peculiar  to  this  institution  is  of  a 
dangerous  character.  Can  the  first  alternative  be  maintained?  Is  sim- 
ple secrecy  or  concealment  a  sin  ?  Impossible !  God  has  his  secret  coun- 
sels. We  read  of  his  secret  purposes,  of  mysteries  which  angels  for  ages 
desired  to  look  into,  of  things  not  known  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven, no  not  even  to  the  Son,  but  to  the  Father  only.  When  Christ  was 
on  earth  he  taught  that  plainly  to  his  disciples,  which  he  purposely  de- 
livered in  parables  to  the  multitude.  He  also  told  them  in  private  that 
which  he  commanded  them  to  "tell  no  man."  Even  after  his  resurrec- 
tion he  privately  met  with  his  eleven  disciples,  "the  doors  being  closed," 
where  they  were  together.  But  let  us  pass  from  these  august  precedents 
to  other  and  more  common  examples.  Kings  and  Cabinets  have  their  se- 
crets and  their  private  deliberations.  Our  own  Congress  and  our  Legis- 
latures, even  our  little  ecclesiastical  associations,  frequently  sit  with  clos- 
ed doors,  expressly  to  keep  secret  certain  matters  of  great  importance,  or 
transactions  relating  solely  to  official  examinations,  in  which  the  public 
have  no  special  concern.  Your  families  have  their  secrets :  The  man  who 
would  seek  to  pry  into  your  domestic  concerns  beyond  what  you  saw  proper 
to  make  known,  all  regard  as  "a  busy  body  in  other  men's  matters"  a  char' 
acter  thai  few  would  associate  with  and  none  admire.  Who,  then,  will  say 
that  secrecy  is  in  itself  a  sin?  No  man  of  common  sense  who  regarded  in 
the  least  that  reputation.  The  soul  of  man  is  veiled  by  the  Creator's  own 
hand  to  all  save  the  omniscient  eye  of  God,  so  that  surrounded  by  thous- 
ands, man  may  retire  into  that  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  own  nature,  and 
commune,  like  the  Eternal,  with  the  private  counsels  of  his  mind,  the  se- 
cret purposes  of  his  own  heart.  This  sounding  objection  against  Odd-Fel~ 
lows  hip  y  is  more  specious  than  real. 

Unless  the  secrets  peculiar  to  Odd-Fellowship  are  objectionable  in  them- 
selves, the  "hue  and  cry"  of  secrecy!  is  foolish  in  the  extreme.     We  re- 
spectfully assure  this  assembly,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  several 
years  with  the  institution,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Odd- Fellowship  that 
conflicts  with  the  principles,  or  spirit,  or  designs  of  Christianity.     It  is  not 
in  any  objectionable  sense  a  secret  society.     Our  principles  are  important, 
they  are  the  great  springs  of  action — these  are  not  our  secrets.     Our  pre- 
cepts, that  which  we  teach  to  regulate  our  conduct  in  our  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  world,  these  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  incor- 
ruptible teachings  of  Christ  himself — they  are  not  our  secrets.     Our  ob- 
jects, what  we  propose  to  accomplish  by  the  organization,  these  are  not 
our  secrets.     What,  then,  are  the  secrets  of  Odd-Fellowship?     We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  meet  this  question.     We  will  even  reveal  the  secrets 
— what  are  they  ?     The  ceremony  of  initiation,  the  manner  of  transacting 
our  regular  business  when  together,  with  certain  signs,  passwords,  modes 
of  salutation  and  address  peculiar  to  Odd-Fellows,  by  means  of  which  we 
can  determine,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  or  imposition,  who  are 
members  of  the  Order,  and  by  which,  in  the  darkest  night,  or  cast  upon  a 
foreign  shore,  among  people  of  a  strange  language,  we  should  still  have 
the  power  of  asking,  and  the  certain  hope  on  meeting  with  Odd-£dkw%% 
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of  receiving  every  attention  and  assistance  which  our  circumstances  re- 
quired. 

It  is  this  remarkable  feature  of  Odd-Fellowship,  so  innocent,  so  simple 
in  itself,  which  has  awakened  the  apprehension  in  some  minds  that  this 
institution  may  one  day  become  a  dangerous  political  or  revolutionary  en- 
gine. It  is  true,  that  by  means  of  these  simple  secrets,  Odd-Fellows  are 
*one  the  world  over.  By  them  the  Genius  of  our  noble  fraternity  is  bind- 
ing nations  and  continents  in  brotherhood,  and  extending  the  links  of  her 
mystic  chain  to  the  islands  of  the  sea.  But  Odd-Fellowship  is  only  migh- 
ty to  do  good!  Mighty  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  objects  for  which  our 
institution  was  created :  mighty  to  lift  the  burthen  from  the  calamity-smit- 
ten spirit ;  mighty  to  relieve  the  sick  and  distressed ;  mighty  to  call  forth  the 
funeral-gathered  multitude  even  at  the  decease  of  a  stranger,  in  a  strang- 
er-land ;  mighty  to  console  the  widow  in  her  sorrow ;  to  cherish  and  edu- 
cate the  orphan  for  usefulness  and  respectability  in  the  world.  In  these 
respects  Odd- Fellowship  is  mighty,  but  the  blue-eyed  male  citizens  of  De- 
laware, or  of  this  Union,  will  just  as  soon  become  a  dangerous  political 
engine.  There  is  no  common  ground  on  which  this  Order  can  unite  to 
carry  forward  any  political  or  revolutionary  purposes.  Who  are  your  blue- 
eyed  male  citizens?  You  instance — they  are  men  of  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west.  They  are  politicians  of  every  stamp,  men  of  various  poli- 
tical tenets,  and  of  all  local  prejudices,  which  so  effectually  divide  the  ci- 
tizens of  America.  So  are  Odd-Fellows.  When  the  former  prove  a  dan- 
gerous political  fraternity,  then,  and  not  till  then,  fear  Odd-Fellowship. 

A  single  illustration  of  our  noble  institution  and  we  will  close  the  pre- 
sent remarks. 

"  I  had  a  dream,  it  was  not  all  a  dream." — I  saw  a  goodly  temple.  Its 
broad  foundations  rested  in  a  low  valley,  and  its  lofty  dome  flamed  in  the 
glory  of  the  uprisen  sun.  It  had  four  majestic  porches,  one  looking  east- 
ward, one  westward,  one  northward,  and  one  southward.  Each  porch 
was  adorned  with  three  majestic  columns  that  rose  up  from  the  valley  and 
overlooked  the  mountains.  A  beautiful  bow  bearing  this  inscription — 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth— spanned  the  heavens.  Under  this  bow 
a  broad  white  banner  unrolled  its  ample  folds  and  streamed  over  the  tern* 
pie,  radiant  with  its  reflected  hues. 

I  looked  again — the  valley  in  which  the  temple  stood  was  filled  with  an 
innumerable  company  of  bereaved  and  desolate  widows.  They  entered 
its  courts  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  stood  before  its  altars  with  praises 
and  blessings  upon  their  lips. 

These  were  followed  by  four  processions  of  smiling  children,  one  from 
the  east,  one  from  the  west,  one  from  the  north,  and  one  from  the  south. 
They  were  numerous  as  the  leaves,  and  beautiful  as  the  roses,  of  Spring. 
Intelligence  beamed  from  every  eye — purity  and  joy  sat  upon  every  coun- 
tenance. All  bore  palms  of  evergreens  in  their  hands,  and  as  they  en- 
tered into  the  wide  and  beautiful  aisles  of  the  temple,  a  wave  of  melody 
rolled  from  their  lips  that  woke  the  sweet  echoes  of  its  trophied  arches, 
and  whispered  to  the  answering  skies.  Filled  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion I  looked  around  me  for  an  interpreter,  when  suddenly  the  Goddess  of 
the  temple  stood  before  me — 

'  Charily  in  robot  of  white, 
Fuirust,  favorite  uiaid  of  light." 
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The  widows  blessed  her  as  she  came,  and  the  children  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy  showered  evergreens  in  her  path,  and  placed  a  flower-wreath- 
ed chaplet  of  myrtles  upon  her  head. 

Encouraged  by  the  meekness  of  her  angel  countenance,  and  her  grace- 
ful, condescending  manner,  I  enquired  the  meaning  of  the  scene  before 
me. 

"This  temple,"  said  she,  "is  the  temple  of  Odd- Fellowship.  It  is  laid 
in  the  low  valley  that  the  deserving,  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  may 
enter  into  its  courts.  Its  lofty  dome  bathed  in  the  sun-light,  is  emblema- 
tic of  that  gracious  favor  with  which  the  author  of  all  good  has  regarded 
the  institution.  The  four  porches  looking  towards  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  teach  you  that  the  institution  is  not  local  in  its  character,  but  de- 
signed to  embrace  the  different  tribes,  families,  and  nations  of  men.  The 
three  columns  which  grace  each  of  these  porches,  are  emblematic  of  the 
three  pillars  of  Odd-Fellowship—1  'Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  and  remind 
you  of  these  three  graces,  which  should  be  cultivated  by  every  good  Odd- 
Fellow. 

"  The  bow  which  spans  the  heavens,  is  formed  by  the  smile  of  God's  ap- 
proval thrown  upon  tne  tears  of  gratitude,  in  the  eyes  of  widows  and  of 
orphans.  The  banner  which  unrols  its  snowy  folds  over  the  temple,  is  the 
banner  of  charity.  It  is  radiant  with  the  hues  of  "Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth,"  the  bloodless  weapons  by  which  Odd-Fellowship  is  multiplying 
her  conquests  in  every  land. 

V  The  widows  who  stand  before  the  altars  of  the  temple,  with  praise 
and  blessing  upon  their  lips,  are  those  who  have  reaped  the  benefits  of 
Odd-Fellowship  in  their  days  of  sore  visitation.  The  smiling  children, 
whose  sweet  voices  fill  the  temple,  are  the  orphans  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Order;  and  the  branch  of  evergreen  in  their  hands  is  emblematic 
of  that  care  which  flourished  for  them  during  the  long  winter  of  their  un- 
protected orphanage." 

Having  said  this,  the  Goddess  of  the  temple  waived  her  band  towards 
its  inviting  altars,  and  smiling  sweetly  vanished  from  before  me.  I  awoke 
and  became  an  Odd-Fellow  ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  expect  to  remain  one  as  long  as  I  live. 
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We  give  below  the  letter  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clergyman 
mentioned  in  our  last,  explanatory  of  the  order  adopted  by  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  relation  to  Odd-Fellowship.  It  will  be  perceived  by  our 
friends  that  this  order  which  as  we  understand  it,  inhibits  all  clergyman 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body  from  connexion  with  Odd-Fellowship, 
is  based  upon  an  apprehension  that  such  association  will  tend  to  impair 
or  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
objections  are  known  to  exist  to  secret  societies  generally.  Some  meta- 
physicians have  in  abstract  disquisitions  upon  moral  right  and  wrong  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  wrong  may  in  some  extreme  cases  be  perpetrated 
where  the  end  to  be  attained  is  good:  we  do  not  however  understand  that 
any  class  of  these  philosophers  assent  to  this  extreme  proposition  except 
in  cases  where  the  positive  and  certain  result  is  to  be  a  common  good  to 
the  human  family,  nor  do  we  conceive  even  upon  moral  principles  that 
the  suppression  of  imaginary  evils  or  dangers  to  society  founded  in  ob- 
jections simply  without  regard  to  their  reasonableness  can  be  justified  by 
any  code,  christian,  moral  or  metaphysical.  That  objections  exist  to  se- 
cret societies  we  must  admit,  and  in  so  doing  we  do  no  more  than  con- 
cede that  along  with  every  other  scheme  of  benefaction  these  institutions 
have  had  and  will  continue  to  find  objectors  so  long  as  they  exist.  But 
when  these  objections  come  to  be  dispassionately  considered  and  weighed 
with  a  view  to  influence  and  direct  the  judgment  of  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent communities  in  relation  to  their  relative  merits  or  claims  upon  public 
opinion  it  would  appear  that  care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
mere  captious  prejudices,  and  well  founded  opposition.  It  is  no  defence* 
for  men  or  communities  to  content  themselves  with  the  position  that  this 
friend  or  this  body  of  their  constituents  object  to  a  given  principle,  a  par- 
ticular institution  or  association,  and  that  therefore  haste  must  be  had  in 
gratifying  or  yielding  to  such  objection  lest  peradventure  the  influence  or 
friendship  of  the  objectors  may  be  lost  to  a  good  cause,  or  the  usefulness 
of  a  worthy  man  be  impaired  in  advancing  the  interest  of  such  a  cause 
simply  because  some  of  his  collateral  associations  fall  within  the  range 
of  these  objections.  Neither  the  cause  of  abstract  good  or  of  religion  re- 
quires such  a  sacrifice  of  independence  on  the  part  of  communities  or 
such  an  abandonment  of  the  high  intellectual  authority  of  man  to  examine 
and  sift  the  force  and  truth  of  objections  dismissing  firmly  and  fearlessly  as 
the  hazard  of  temporary  ebulition  all  vague  and  unfounded  prejudices 
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and  appreciating  properly  such  as  are  founded  in  reason  and  justice. — 
It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  clergy  to  meet  and  combat  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  proper  con- 
sideration not  only  of  their  duties  to  the  great  Creator  but  also  to  their 
fellow-man.  Wherever  therefore  an  .abiding  and  deeply  rooted  objection 
is  found  to  obtain  in  particular  communities  against  another  community 
in  so  much  that  contact  even  with  the  one  would  lessen  the  usefulness  of 
the  minister  with  the  other,  no  weapon  of  fair  argument,  no  appeal  of 
eloquence  should  be  left  unemployed  to  reach  such  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  human  mind  and  by  proper  teaching  to  return  it  to  a  healthy  action. 
Was  this  course  pursued,  in  the  Conference  when  the  proposition  was 
submitted  to  it  to  prohibit  its  clergy  from  connexion  with  Odd- Fellowship, 
and  before  it  adopted  the  order  now  possessing  the  force  of  law  on  its 
statute  book  did  it  give  to  the  subject  a  full,  fair  and  careful  examination? 
did  that  body  inquire  into  the  truthfulness  of  the  representations  made  to 
it  by  the  author  of  the  order  in  question,  that  such  an  association  on  the 
part  of  the  preachers  would  diminish  their  usefulness;  did  it  seek  for 
information  as  lo  the  character  and  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship,  did  it 
pause  to  be  enlightened  as  to  its  merits  or  evils,  or  did  it  precipitately  act 
in  the  premises  simply  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  mover  of  the  order  and 
yield  its  assent  to  a  proposition,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place  our  Or- 
der under  the  ban  of  its  opprobrium  merely  from  the  statement  of  some 
one  or  more  of  its  influential  members?  Was  it  not  a  christian  duty  to  a 
very  large,  perhaps  the  largest  association  of  the  kind  in  the  world  to  have 
reviewed  the  objections  to  its  usefulness  or  principles  which  were  suggest* 
ed  and  to  have  dismissed  all  opposition  to  it  which  was  ascertained  to  be 
founded  in  mere  caprice  or  misapprehension?  We  fear  our  brethren  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference  have  been  lead  into  this  indirect  condemnation 
of  Odd-Fellowship  incautiously  perhaps  inconsiderately,  if  so  we  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  they  will  continue  in  their  present  position  without 
the  aid  of  more  substantial  reasons  than  those  which  have  been  assigned, 
especially  in  this  community  where  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed  the 
mania  against  secret  societies  has  never  yet  prevailed. 

We  regret  that  no  other  reason  has  been  assigned  by  the  worthy  author 
of  the  letter  in  question  for  the  adoption  of  this  offensive  order  by  the 
Conference.  It  indeed  lacks  all  the  force  of  plausibility  itself  and  of  sub- 
stance it  possesses  not  the  most  minute  particle.  Is  it  not  well  known 
that  a  Rev.  Brother  Odd-Fellow  is  now  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  usefulness  if  the  tree  may  be  judged 
by  its  fruits  none  can  question :  whose  piety,  zeal  and  devotion  are  un- 
surpassed, and  whose  thrilling  and  soul-stirring  eloquence  has  drawn  and 
continues  to  draw  to  the  house  of  God  as  with  "the  cords  of  love,"  crowds 
upon  crowds  of  anxious  hearers  withersoever  he  sojourneth  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Atlantic  or  from  the  Lakes  to  the  beautiful  Savannah.  If  it 
were  necessary  a  long  list  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Clergymen  might  be  ad- 
ded, who  so  far  from  loosing  influence  by  their  association  with  Odd-Fel- 
lowship have  found  in  it  the  gratifying  means  of  enlarging  their  useful- 
ness and  increasing  their  flocks.  We  respect  most  sincerely  all  honest 
objections  to  a  cause,  but  such  as  exert  their  influence  for  evil  upon  in- 
telligent communities  without  receiving  from  them  a  fair  examination  we 
are  constrained  to  regard  as  mere  idle  prejudices,  which* are  better  over- 
come by  time  and  circumstance  than  by  argument  however  ifresistable* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Odd- Fellows'  Covenant. 

Dear  Sir:— You  were  kind  enough  to  hand  me  the  April  and 
May  numbers  of  the  "  Covenant,"  for  perusal,  and  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  statements  upon  the  correctness  of  which  you 
may  implicitly  rely. 

In  your  editorial  remarks  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Covenant,"  you 
make  the  following  statement.  The  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  recently  been  held  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, among  the  proceedings  of  which  body  we  notice  a  resolution  offer- 
ed by  a  certain  Rev'd  J.  A.  Collins,  that  upon  the  examination  of  char* 
acter  the  following  question  should  be  propounded  to  each  preacher:  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Odd-  Fellows  ?"  The  object  of  calling  your  attention 
to  this  paragraph  is  to  assure  you  that  you  are  wholly  mistaken,  in  ascrib- 
ing the  above  resolution  to  the  Rev'd  J.  A.  Collins.  He  did  not  offer  it, 
nor  was  he  in  the  Conference  Room  when  it  was  presented.  It  was  offered 
by  another  person  who  might  be  named  were  it  necessary.  This  statement 
is  made  upon  the  best  possible  authority  in  the  premises.  It  is  due  to  the 
gentleman  therefore,  that  you  correct  the  error  into  which  you  have  been 
lead.  You  misapprehend  also  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  order  of  the  Conference  in  relation  to  " Odd-Fellowship,"  among 
its  members  was  based.  That  order  was  not  taken  either  in  the  spirit  of 
proscription,  bigotry  or  intolerance,  nor  was  it  founded  in  exceptions  to 
the  principles  of  the  institution,  of  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
Conference  could  know  but  little — and  what  it  did  know  on  representa- 
tion, embracing  only  the  benevolent  feature  of  the  "  Order,"  was  of  course 
favourable  to  it.  Still  less  had  the  action  of  the  Conference  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  members  of  the  association  as  they,  doubtless,  have 
as  high  and  just  claims  to  respectability  as  any  portion  of  the  community. 

The  resolution  of  the  Conference  was  passed  mainly,  if  not  altogether 
in  view  of  the  prejudice  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
against  what  are  called  "secret  associations,"  which  was  understood 
to  be  a  feature  of  Odd-Fellowship.  This  prejudice  is  entertained  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There 
are  places  where  it  is  believed  a  preacher  would  not  be  received  cordial- 
ly— his  usefulness  would  be  greatly  abridged — were  he  known  to  belong 
to  a  "secret  society."  The  action  of  the  Conference  therefore,  (whicU 
took  place  the  session  before  the  last)  was  intended  to  prevent  its  mem- 
bers who  are  all  ministers,  from  adopting  a  course  which,  however  inno- 
cent in  itself,  and  well-intentioned  in  them,  might  in  view  of  what  is  above 
referred  to  endanger  their  usefulness  in  some  quarters.  i.  p.  c* 

JflMmor»,  Jm  90, 1843. 


[The  resolution  referred  to  in  the  subjoined  letter  from  the  G.  M.  of 
Ohio  upon  which  we  commented  in  the  June  No.  of  the  Covenant,  we 
copied  from  the  "Rainbow,"  as  having  been  passed  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ohio.  We  regret  the  error  into  which  we  were  lead  and  hasten  to  cor- 
rect it.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  find  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio, 
ever  so  distinguished  in  its  elevated  and  proper  convictions  of  the  true 
welfare  of  the  Order,  still  maintains  the  same  steady  and  enlightened 
course.] 
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Cincinnati,  July  6,  1843. 
Djear  Sir  and  Brother: — 

In  the  Editor's  Table  of  the  June  number  of  the  CoTenant  (re- 
ceived yesterday)  I  observed  an  article,  in  which  you  express  regret  at 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  in  relation  to  the 
English  Mission. 

On  reference  to  the  printed  proceedings  G.  L.  of  Ohio  for  1842,  pp.  15 
and  16,  you  will  perceive  that  instead  of  being  adopted  that  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table  until  the  return  of  the  Mission  from  England. 

I  trust  you  will  make  the  correction  in  your  next  number— at  a  meet- 
ing in  May  last,  the  subject  was  taken  up,  and  the  circulars  were  issued 
to  the  Subordinates  in  this  jurisdiction,  with  a  request  that  they  should 
give  such  assistance  as  they  might  deem  proper.  Some  two  or  three  Lodg* 
es  have  made  appropriations,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  in  a  few  days. 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  you  that  the  Order  con* 
tinues  to  be  highly  prosperous  in  this  State. 

Since  January  last  five  new  Lodges  have  been  instituted,  viz: — 

Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  17,  in  Hamilton,  Butler  County. 
Marion  Lodge,  No.  18,  in  Miamisburg,  Montgomery  County. 
Mansfield  Lodge,  No.  19,  in  Mansfield,  Richland  County, 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  20,  in  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County. 
Friendship  Lodge,  No.  21,  in  Germantown,  Montgomery  County. 

All  have  commenced  under  flattering  auspices,  and  will  no  doubt  do 
well. 

A  Subordinate  Encampment  has  been  instituted  in  Piqua,  Miami  Coun- 
ty, and  smother  is  to  be  opened  in  Cleveland  on  the  25th  inst 

Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T. 

Th.  Sherlock,  G.  M.  of  Ohio. 


[We  present  with  great  pleasure  to  our  readers  the  subjoined  advertise- 
ment, and  take  this  occasion  to  assure  them  that  the  work  has  our  hearty 
good  wishes  for  its  success.  Every  publication  upon  the  subject  of  Odd- 
Fellowship  from  the  pens  of  competent  authors  promotes  its  welfare,  by 
enlightening  the  public  mind  as  to  its  true  character  and  thus  dispelling 
the  many  idle  prejudices  with  which  it  is  its  misfortune  to  have  to  con- 
tend. Brother  Donaldson  needs  no  commendation  from  us,  having  been 
so  favourably  known  for  several  years  among  his  brethren  as  an  author 
and  editor;  a  good  book  may  therefore  be  expected  at  the  low  price  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  and  if  patronized  as  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  deserve  to  be  in  a  community  of  some  forty  thousand 
members,  he  may  reasonably  expect  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  times 
an  abundant  reward  for  the  toil,  labour  and  risk  attending  such  an  enter- 
prize.] 

odd-fellows'  offering  for  1844. 

Adee  and  Estabrook  will  oblige  the  subscriber  by  announcing 
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to  the  Brotherhood  that  the  Odd-Fellows'  Offering  for  the  year  1844  is 
now  in  press,  and  that  it  will  be  issued  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber next. 

,  The  work  will  contain  300  pages  of  original  matter,  from  the  pens 
of  intelligent  Odd-Fellows,  on  subjects  interesting  and  useful  to  the  Fra- 
ternity:  it  will  also  be  embellished  with  elegant  Steel  Engravings,  among 
which  an  accurate  likeness  of  a  well-known  and  much-respected  Brother 
will  be  presented.  The  book  will  be  printed  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the 
American  Annuals,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five CENTS  PER  COPY. 

Communications  on  business,  and  articles  for  the  pages  of  the  Offering, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  New  York  city.  $3?*  All  articles  in» 
tended  for  publication  must  be  received  prior  to  the  25th  of  August. 

Paschal  Donaldson. 


HOME     CORRESPONDENCE 


South  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Albert  Case,  da* 

ted  Charleston,  June  19,  1813. 

I  deputized  P.  G.  Laurence  Ryan  to  open  Lodge  No.  2,  at  Black  Creek, 
East  Florida,  in  honour  of  our  Grand  Sire  Kennedy — "  Kennedy  Lodge, 
No.  2." 

P.  G.  Ryan,  has  made  his  returns  to  me  after  performing  that  duty. 

The  Lodge  was  organized  on  the  24th  of  May  under  favourable  circunv 
stances,  for  so  small  a  village.     The  officers  present  quarter  are — 

Levin  Johnson,  N.  G. 
John  T.  Shekell,  V.  G. 
A.  Cay,  Secretary. 
James  Fagan,  Treasurer. 

Two  were  elected  and  initiated,  several  joined  by  card. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  brethren  formed  a  procession  and  paid 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  P.  V.  G.  Ward,  of  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1. — 
He  was  buried  at  Black  Creek.  At  night  several  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  membership. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretan/  John  A.  Gyles,  dated  Charleston, 

June  30,  1843. 

The  Order  with  us  still  continues  to  increase  in  members  and  influence; 
a  new  Lodge  was  opened  at  Winnsboro\  Fairfield  District,  on  the  6th 
March  last,  on  the  night  of  opening  twenty-three  propositions  were  re- 
ceived. Its  return  up  to  the  1st  June,  shew3  its  force  to  consist  of  fifty 
members  and  its  Lodge  receipts  to  that  time  to  be  $605.  The  first  N.  G. 
was  the  Rev  Mr.  Reynolds,  an  estimable  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

A  dispensation  has  been  granted  to  open  a  new  Lodge  at  Aiken,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  opened  in  the  ensuing  week. 
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Mississippi — Extract  of  a  letter  from  brother  J,  R.  Stockman,  dated  Nat- 
chez, June  12,  1843. 

Grand  Master  Geo.  J.  Dicks  will  be  in  your  city  in  September  and  will 
hand  you  amount  of  all  sales  made  by  me  previous  to  his  departure  hence. 

As  you  have  been  apprised  by  others  of  the  progress  and  present  con- 
dition of  Odd-Fellowship  in  this  region  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
trouble  you  with  "a  thrice  told  tale,"  yet  at  the  ri*>k  of  being  considered 
tedious  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  state  of  pros- 
perity to  which  the  Order  has  attained  in  Mississippi,  and  particularly  in 
this  city — new  members  are  being  initiated  at  almost  every  regular  meet- 
ing of  both  Lodges  and  it  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  attainment  of  that 
regard  on  the  eye  of  general  society  to  which  the  humane  and  benevolent 
character  of  its  principles  and  correct  deportment  of  its  members  entitle 
it.  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  our 
new  members  are  gentlemen  of  the  first  standing  in  our  city. — All  the 
learned  professions,  as  well  as  the  mechanic,  merchant,  working  man  and 
public  otficers  of  every  grade  are  numerously  represented  in  our  Lodges 
and  are  among  our  most  active  members. 

In  the  early  progress  of  the  Order  here  some  men  were  received  in 
our  Lodges  who  have  since  proved  unworthy,  and  even  now  with  all  our 
care  occasionally  a  black  sheep  is  discovered  among  us,  but  in  every  such 
case  prompt  measures  are  always  taken  to  repudiate  him,  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered, thus  proving  to  the  world  that  vice  can  find  no  refuge  among 
Odd-Fellows — This  purgation  of  our  Lodges,  and  the  severe  scrutiny  to 
which  the  character  of  all  applicants  for  membership  are  subjected  have 
produced  the  most  salutary  effects,  not  only  on  our  members  but  those 
who  may  hope  to  become  so  are  not  uninfluenced  by  them — our  Lodges 
now  comprise  as  large  an  amount  of  intelligence,  sobriety  and  industry 
as  any  other  society  of  equal  numbers,  I  will  venture  to  say,  here  or  else- 
where.— This  may  seem  like  boasting,  but  it  is  not  so  intended,  and  is 
only  what  I  believe  to  be  the  simple  truth. 

The  Lodges  in  this  city  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  Odd-Fellows,  and 
have  appropriated  a  portion  of  their  revenue  (10  per  cent,  per  annum)  to 
that  object,  which  (as  we  have  no  such  charge  at  present)  it  is  contem- 
plated and  hoped  may  reach  in  the  course  of  time  to  their  education  as 
well  as  other  wants. — This  fund  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  five  Trustees 
for  management  and  safe  keeping. 


The  Odd-Fellows. — Saturday,  always  a  gay  day  and  a  busy  one  with 
us  of  Wilmington,  was  particularly  so  last  week  on  account  of  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  procession  and  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  dedication  of 
their  new  Hall.  Of  the  Hall  itself,  its  furniture  and  decoration,  we  have 
spoken  before.  The  members,  together  with  such  guests  of  the  Order  as 
had  joined  them  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  from  Philadelphia  and  Ma- 
nayunk,  assembled  early  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Hall  at  the  Temperance 
building  and  proceeded  thence  in  procession  about  2  o'clock  to  Truxvl^ 


\ 
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Church,  to  listen  to  the  oration  and  address  by  Horn  R.  Kneass,  Esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Smyrna.  Of  coarse  the  pro- 
cession was  a  curiosity,  a  wonder,  a  subject  of  general  observation,  remark 
and  admiration.  Even  the  sober-minded  and  sedate,  who  are  not  moved 
by  outward  show,  looked  on  with  interest,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  to 
know  who  were  Odd-Fellows.  At  the  Church  the  proceedings  were  com- 
menced with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  Chaplain  for  the  occasion, 
a  piece  of  music  was  sung  by  the  choir,  and  then  came  the  oration  by  Mr. 
Kneass ;  a  well  written  and  well  delivered  composition,  rather  long,  we 
should  say,  but  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise.  It  was  well  receiv- 
ed by  the  large  and  attentive  audience,  many  of  whom,  we  have  no  doubt, 
had  their  prejudices  against  Odd-Fellowship  shaken  by  the  argument,  ex* 
planation  and  eulogium  by  the  worthy  Vice  Grand  Sire.  Another  piece 
from  the  choir ;  and  now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  appears  before  the  audi* 
ence.  He  is  a  young  man,  a  pastor  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  resident  in  this  State  at  Smyrna.  His  address  on  the  occasion  was 
extemporaneous,  and  of  such  elegance  and  strength  as  we  have  seldom 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  Setting  aside  the  apologetic  manner  in 
which  he  commenced,  it  was  a  perfect  jewel.  Indeed  if  we  have  been 
justified  in  saying  that  the  oration  of  Mr.  Kneass  shook  the  crumbling  wall 
which  prejudice  has  'reared  between  Odd-Fellowship  and  the  multitude, 
we  may  with  truth  add  that  the  subsequent  address  swept  away  the  rub- 
bish of  the  ruin,  and  smoothed  the  path  to  those  who  may  hereafter  wish 
to  walk  in  it  We  should  like  to  do  justice  to  the  effort  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
but  space  will  not  permit,  even  had  we  the  ability.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
young  though  he  is,  and  looking  still  more  youthful  in  the  pulpit,  his  mind 
evinces  a  sturdy  maturity,  mingling  however,  with  its  sager  operations 
the  revelry  of  a  young  and  luxuriant  fancy. — His  gesture  was  easy,  bis 
language  flowery  and  appropriate,  his  acquaintance  with  his  subject  inti- 
mate, and  his  manner  of  treating  it  confident  and  self-possessed.  In  short 
we  were  pleased,  very  much  and  very  unexpectedly  pleased,  and  we  have 

et  to  see  the  man,  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Barnes,  as  we  were,  who  was  not  so. 

"is  voice  musical,  his  manner  easy. — Del.  Gaz. 


h 


The  continuation  of  the  Coquette  from  our  talented  and  estimable  Mri- 
Sawyer,  we  regret  was  received  too  late  for  this  number. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

^rations  were  made  for  a  few  day's  absence  from  the  city,  and 
e  day  the  whole  family  went  into  the  country.  There  they  were 
alone.  Henri  did  not  once  visit  Paris,  and  an  indifferent  person 
I  seen  him,  would  at  once  have  believed,  that  his  whole  heart  was 
to  the  gentle  girl  who  now  seemed  only  to  live  in  him.  His  at- 
to  her  were  of  the  tenderest  character,  and  he  appeared  occupied 
h  the  thoughts  of  that  future  which  they  were  both  hand-in-hand 
iing.  But  alas,  in  all  this  appearance  of  devotion,  there  was  only 
nd  determined  will  to  fulfil  a  holy  duty. 

en  days  glided  rapidly  away,  ahd  the  25th  of  November  at  last  ap- 
>right  and  beautiful  as  a  spring-day.    The  Chevalier  joyfully  wel- 
t  as  the  final-point  of  all  his  anxieties,  and  the  commencement  of 
less  which  ah  insane  passion  could  no  longer  destroy.    Every 
lich  he  had  so  much  feared  seemed  now  nearly  vanished.     With 
heart  he  embraced  Gabrielle,  when  she  came  on  the  morning  of 
itful  day  and  knelt  by  his  bed-side  to  receive  his  blessing, 
reakfast-hour  brought  all  into  the  dressing-room  of  the  Marchion- 
e  Henri,  who,  from  respect  to  that  agitation  and  embarrassment 
bride  always  manifests,  even  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  presence 
Jtrothed,  remained  in  his  own  room.    The  Marchioness  was  cheer- 
iffectionate,  occupying  herself  the  whole  morning  with  Gabrielle's 
alking  up  and  down  the  room,  smiling  at  the  Chevalier,  and  seem* 
living  over  her  youthful  days  again. 
13 
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The  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at  the  mayoralty  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  nuptial  benediction  to  be  afterwards  pronounc- 
ed in  the  church  at  Me u don.  It  was  understood  that  none  but  the  fami- 
ly were  to  be  present,  it  being  the  wish  of  Gabrielle  to  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary display.  The  Chevalier  sought  Henri  in  his  own  room;  he  arose  to 
meet  him,  and  the  struggle  which  was  waging  in  his  bosom,  as  he  endea- 
vored to  nerve  himself  for  his  great  sacrifice,  was  clearly  visible.  The 
Chevalier  felt  well  that  some  burden  weighed  upon  his  heart  which  even 
to  him,  his  best  friend,  his  second  father,  he  was  unwilling  to  reveal. — 
What  step  should  he  take  ?  In  two  hours  he  would  be  united  with  Ga- 
brielle, and  it  was  therefore  better  that  the  name  so  dangerous  to  his  peace 
should  not  be  spoken,  and  that  this  pain  should  find  no  echo. 

Henri  arranged  his  toilet,  and  soon  followed  the  Chevalier  to  the  librae 
ry.  Never  had  the  young  man  looked  so  beautiful.  His  black  garments, 
his  pale  and  spiritual  countenance,  touched  with  a  pensive  sadness,  might 
well  have  created  a  doubt  whether  he  were  prepared  for  a  bridal  or  a  bu- 
rial. He  approached  a  book*  case  and  took  out  a  book,  but  immediately 
throwing  it  from  him,  turned  to  the  hearth  and  sat  down.  He  endeavor- 
ed to  smile  cheerfully,  but  his  hands  trembled,  and  his  mind  was  com- 
pletely distraire.  The  Chevalier  looked  at  the  book;  it  was  a  "Journey 
to  Spain/1  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Marchioness  by  Madame  de 
las  Vermejas. 

Towards  six  o'clock,  when  both  entered  the  hall,  Henri  appeared  cold 
and  collected :  he  approached  Gabrielle,  who  had  given  her  arm  to  her 
aunt,  and  kissed  her  hand.  Gabrielle  was  dressed  in  white  satin,  and 
wore  a  wreath  of  orange-flowers  and  a  bridal  veil.  Modest  and  graceful, 
she  stood  like  a  good  angel,  at  whose  sight  every  sinful  thought,  every 
foolish  passion  was  silenced.  Henri  felt  this  influence,  his  brow  grew  se- 
rene, and  at  that  moment  he  perhaps  forgot  the  Spaniard. 

The  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated — the  numerous  lights  seemingly  a 
hundred  times  reflected  by  the  high  and  splendid  mirrors,  and  the  walls 
were  festooned  by  garlands  of  natural  flowers.  The  little  party  seemed 
lost  in  the  glittering  and  spacious  drawing-room,  and  the  Chevalier  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  into  the  smaller  saloon. 

"No,  no!"  answered  the  Marchioness  with  a  triumphant  glance,  "for 
we  shall  have  visitors.  Did  you  think  I  would  marry  my  niece  in  a  sit- 
ting room?" 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken  these  words  when  the  folding  doors  flew  open, 
a  circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances  entered,  and,  among  them,  Madam* 
de  las  Vermejas. 

"This  is  a  surprise  which  I  have  prepared  for  you!"  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, turning  to  Gabrielle,  while  the  latter,  blushing  and  smiling,  stood  re- 
ceiving the  good-wishes  of  the  new  comers. 

Madame  de  las  Vermejas  quietly  took  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  bride. 
She  was  dressed  entirely  in  white,  wore  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  twin- 
ed in  her  raven  hair,  and  a  stranger  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  she  or  Gabrielle  were  the  bride.  Henri  had  covered  his 
face  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  leaving  no  part  of  it  exposed  save  the 
pale  brow,  whose  whiteness  rivalled  that  of  the  snowy  cambric. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  occupied  by  the  company  in  the  expression  of 
their  good  wishes,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  carriages  were  at  the 
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door.  All  immediately  arose,  and  at  this  moment  Madame  de  las  Verme- 
jas  approached  Henri.  He  appeared  as  if  striving  for  the  mastery  over 
the  deep  and  painful  agitation  which  shook  his  breast.  His  eyes  were 
fixed,  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support  himself  against 
the  door.  The  Chevalier  was  just  offering  him  his  assistance  when  Ma- 
dame de  las  Vermejas  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  unhappy  youth, 
and  whispering  in  his  ear,  "Courage!"  said  she,  with  a  compassionate 
smile,  "Courage,  courage,  Henri!" 

"Ah,  wretched  madman  that  I  am !"  he  answered,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
"I love  thee,  heavenly  woman,  thee!" 

At  this  moment  was  the  coquetry  of  this  woman  satisfied,  the  triumph 
of  her  vanity  complete.  A  haughty  smile  curled  her  beautiful  lips,  and 
she  drew  back  from  Henri  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  pity  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  greatest  actress. 

Gabrielle  at  this  instant  stepped  from  the  chamber  of  her  great-aunt, 
she  had  been  to  receive  her  blessing.  The  Chevalier  led  Henri  to  the 
Marchioness,  to  whom  he  gave  his  arm,  and  followed  like  a  machine.— 
The  Chevalier  took  the  hand  of  Gabrielle,  and  started  to  see  that  she  was 
pale  and  motionless,  as  if  near  fainting.  All  left  the  house  and  ascended 
the  carnages.  Gabrielle  shrunk  silently  back  into  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  carriage,  and  those  who  were  with  her  respected  her  silence  too  much 
to  intrude  upon  it  at  such  a  moment.  They  alighted  at  the  mayoralty 
and  the  poor  girl  trembled  visibly,  and  staggered  as  she  ascended  the 
steps.  They  entered  the  saloon  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  passively 
led  to  the  side  of  Henri,  and  stood  with  him  motionless  before  the  mayor, 
who  immediately  commenced  the  ceremony  in  the  legal  form — "You  pre- 
sent yourselves  to  be  united  in  the  name  of  the  laws?" 

The  glittering  circle  of  friends  surrounded  the  youthful  pair,  and  a  per- 
fect stillness  prevailed.  The  Marchioness  wept  and  pressed  the  hand  of 
the  Chevalier,  while  the  Spanish  lady  fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  Henri. 

The  mayor  went  on:  "  Henri  de  Montmaur,"  said  he,  "is  it  your  will 
to  take  Mademouselle  Gabrielle  de  Pous  to  wife  ?" 

"Yes!'1  answered  Henri,  with  a  firm  voice.  "And  you,  Mademou- 
selle Gabrielle  de  Pous,  do  you  receive  Monsieur  Henri  de  Montmaur  as 
your  husband?" 

"No!"  answered  she,  with  a  smothered  voice,  and  sunk  fainting  to  the 
floor. 

A  general  shriek  of  terror  arose.  The  Marchioness  threw  herself  upon 
Gabrielle,  "She  is  insane !"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands  in  dismay. — 
u Oh  God,  have  pity  on  her!" 

Henri  looked  fixedly  before  him  and  his  features  became  distorted. — 
Grasping  the  hand  of  his  bride  and  pressing  it  in  his  own,  "  Calm  your- 
self," said  he  to  the  agitated  Marchioness,  "it  is  but  a  consequence  of  too 
violent  emotion,  and  will,  I  trust  in  God,  soon  pass  away." 

They  held  hartshorn  to  the  nostrils  of  Gabrielle ;  they  sprinkled  cold 
water  in  her  face,  and  at  length  she  opened  her  eyes.  Her  eyes  invo- 
luntarily sought  the  face  of  Henri,  who  bowing  his  head  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  hand.  She  strove  to  speak  but  voice  was  denied  her,  and  she 
fell  back  again,  seized  with  the  most  frightful  convulsions. 

All  the  witnesses  of  this  unexpected  scene,  were  struck  with  the  great- 
est consternation.    Madame  de  las  Vermejas  kept  herself  in  the  distance. 
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They  placed  Gabrielle  in  the  carriage,  the  Marchioness  seated  herself  by 
her  side,  while  the  Chevalier  led  away  Henri,  whose  spirit  seemed  com- 
pletely broken. 

"Henri,"  said  he,  tears  which  he  could  not  repress  gushing  from  hi* 
eyes,  "  Henri,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  that  is  holy,  tell  me  what  yon  have 
said  to  that  poor  child  ?" 

"  Nothing !"  answered  he,  weeping,  "I  swear  it  to  you  upon  my  ho- 
nor!" 

"  Then,"  cried  the  Chevalier,  "it  was  the  Spaniardr" 

Henri  warmly  denied  it. 

"  Then  the  poor  child  is  insane  and  every  thing  is  broken  off." 

"No,"  answered  Henri,  "  any  other  than  myself  might  look  upon  what 
has  happened  as  an  insult,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  misfortune,  and  feel  myself 
as  much  bound  as  ever." 

When  they  reached  home  they  found  Gabrielle  in  bed*  Some  friends 
yet  sat  in  the  saloon,  anxiously  waiting  for  some  favorable  word  from  the 
invalid.  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  had  returned  to  Paris  with  the  promise 
of  immediately  sending  a  physician. 

The  convulsions  were  indeed  vanished,  but  the  poor  girl  lay  perfectly 
silent,  weak  and  almost  motionless.  The  Marchioness  caused  hep  own* 
bed  to  be  brought  and  placed  by  the  side  of  Gabrielle' s,  and  with  the  Che-' 
valier  watched  the  whole  night.  Henri  came  from  hour  to  hour  to  inquire 
whether  there  were  no  change. 

The  next  morning  all  were  somewhat  calmer.  Gabrielle  still  slept:  her 
face  was  deadly  pale,  but  she  was  without  any  visible  signs  of  pain,  and 
they  watched  for  her  waking  with  the  deepest  anxiety. 

Henri  was  obliged  by  some  urgent  business  connected  with  his  inheri- 
tance, to  return  to  Paris.  He  went  very  unwillingly,  but  the  Chevalier 
promised  to  write  him  twice  every  day. 

Towards  mid-day  the  physician  of  the  Marchioness  arrived  from  Paris. 
He  examined  the  patient  attentively,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  remained 
by  the  bedside  watching  her  death-like  sleep,  but  it  still  continued  unbro- 
ken. The  physician  looked  grave,  and  leading  the  Chevalier  into  another 
chamber,  "  You  must  convey  the  Marchioness,"  said  he,  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Paris.     She  must  not  remain  here  any  longer." 

"How?"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  bursting  into  tears,  "our  poor  Ga- 
brielle—" 

"  Is  very  ill.  I  think  it  an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  I  shall  do  every 
thing  that  is  possible  to  save  her,  but,  I  confess  to  you,  I  have  little  hope, 
I  will  remain  here,  but  the  Marchioness  must  go ;  she  would  not  survive 
this  blow." 

The  physician  returned  to  Gabrielle ;  the  Marshioness  herself  had  just 
fallen  into  a  fainting  fit,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  her  couch.  The 
Chevalier's  man  now  announced  that  a  servant  of  Madame  de  las  Verme- 
jas was  come  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Gabrielle. 

Four  anxious  days  went  by.  Gabrielle  returned  not  to  her  senses,  nor 
awoke  from  that  fearful  slumber  which  already  more  resembled  death  than 
uleep.  Her  fast  shut  eyes  had  no  tears,  and  her  body  was  motionless  and 
insensible.  The  Chevalier,  absenting  himself  from  her  couch  scarcely 
for  a  single  moment,  watched  with  unabated  solicitude  for  some  word  or 
motion.    Many  times  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  her  lips  moved,  and  as  if  she 
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sought  to  stammer  forth  some  word,  when  he  would  bend  over,  call  her 
by  her  name,  but  receive  no  answer. 

On  the  fifth  night,  "  Doctor,"  said  the  Chevalier  to  the  physician,,  "can 
you  not,  then,  save  this  beloved  young  life  ?" 

"No,"  answered  the  physician,  "it is, alas,  already  departing!'* 

"  I  know  she  does  not  answer  us,"  added  the  Chevalier,  "  but  perhaps 
she  hears  us." 

"Possibly!"  whispered  the  physician.  The  Chevalier  took  a  light  and 
approached  the  bed  of  the  invalid.  She  lay  there  perfectly  immoveable, 
her  white  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  her  head  pressed  into  the  pillow 
on  which  her  long  fair  tresses  lay  carelessly  clustered,  her  eyes  half  open, 
and  her  cheeks  and  lips  of  an  ashy  paleness.  "Gabrielle!"  cried  the 
Chevalier,  "Henri  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see  you!" 

At  this  name  she  did  not  indeed  open  her  eyes,  and  it  could  not  be  said 
that  she  moved,  but  a  faint  blush  overspread  her  cheeks. 

"Gabrielle,  my  dear  child1"  cried  the  Chevalier,  "  do  you  hear  me?" 

Gabrielle  suddenly  arose  from  her  pillow,  laid  both  hands  upon  heir 
brow,  and  with  a  heart-rending  cry,  she  stammered  out  the  words :  "lot* 
a  madman!    I  love  thee,  heavenly  woman!  thee!" 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  Chevalier  remembered  that  the  unfortunate 
girl  had  stood  in  the  door  of  the  room  when  Henri  had  uttered  these  words 
to  the  Spanish  lady.  He  began  to  tremble.  With  a  fainter,  weaker  cry 
Gabrielle  again  repeated  the  words,  while  her  hands  unconsciously  work- 
ed amid  her  hair,  then  sinking  back,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  was  no 
more. 

The  Marchioness  survived  her  beloved  niece  only  ten  days,  when  she 
also  departed,  and  the  aged  Chevalier  remained  alone  behind.  He  lock- 
ed the  last  words  of  Gabrielle  fast  in  his  own  breast,  and  never  by  the  least 
hint  imparted  them  to  Henri,  for  he  felt  for  him  all  a  father's  tenderness,. 
and  wished  to  spare  him  the  stings  of  conscience  as  far  as  lay  in  hi* 
power. 

He  soon  left  the  place  where  he  was  tortured  with  so  many  painful  re- 
collections, and  went  to  Italy.  Henri  often  wrote  him,  and  in  almost  eve- 
ry letter  he  spoke  of  a  journey  he  was  intending  to  take. 

When  the  Chevalier  returned  again  to  Paris,  he  for  the  first  time  heard 
the  name  of  Madame  de  las  Vermejas  again,  and  was  told  that  she  had 
married  the  Count  Anatole  de  St.  Sender.  The  next  morning  he  visited 
Henri,  and  scarcely  recognized  him  so  much  was  he  altered.  Each  spoke 
openly  to  the  other  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present. 

"I  am  a  weak  and  miserable  being,"  said  Henri,  "for  I  love  this  wo- 
man still!" 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  "after  all  the  misery  she 
has  occasioned  us?" 

Tears  came  into  Henri's  eyes.  "  She  has  a  heart  of  ice !"  said  he.— 
"  Oh,  if  you  knew  all,  my  more  than  father !  She  gave  me  reason  to  hope 
every  thing;  I  worshipped  her,  I  was  her  slave,  when  one  day  she  coldly 
announced  to  me  her  engagement  with  Anatole.  Then  it  was  that  my 
conduct  was  the  most  unworthy*  I  wept  at  her  feet,  I  implored  her  for 
her  love,  which  was  my  life,  my  all,  and  for  her  hand  which  should  be 
given  only  with  her  love.  I  reminded  her  of  an  observation  I  once  heard 
ffom  her  lips,  that  a  marriage  of  reason  was  a  hateful  folly,  and  that  one 
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should  marry  for  only  love.     'Or  for  ambition!'  she  answered  with  a 
haughty  smile,  and  these  were  her  last  words — I  have  never  seen  her 


since." 


"That  is  an  evil  which  time  will  cure!"  said  the  Chevalier. 

"  Oh,  no  I'1  answered  Henri.  "Do  you  think  that  I  have  done  nothing 
to  tear  this  disgraceful  passion  from  my  heart?  My  reason  and  my  will 
have  been  too  weak  for  the  task,  and  I  still  hang  upon  this  cold  and  un- 
feeling soul,  on  this  heartless  beauty,  with  a  tenacity  which  I  cannot  over- 
come. But  for  one  day  to  call  her  mine,  to  rule  over  her  heart,  to  see 
her  tremble  before  me — but  for  one  hour  like  this  I  would  freely  give  my 
whole  life." 

"You  must  travel,  Henri!"  said  the  Chevalier,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  young  man's  arm.     "  Oh,  how  fearfully  is  Gabrielle  revenged  1" 

The  next  morning  Henri  had  left  Paris. 


THE    TREE    OF    ODD-FELLOWSHIP 

AX    ALLEGORY. 


by  p.  o.  BENJAMt*  gioTT,  (Manchester  District,  Eng.) 


Firm  in  the  centre  of  the  sea, 

A  rock-bound  island  long  hath  stood, 
On  which  there  grows  a  goodly  tree, 

The  tree  of  faith  and  brotherhood. 
•Twas  planted  by  an  angel's  hand, 

Sent  down  in  mercy  from  above, 
To  guide  and  cheer  our  father- land, 

To  bind  us  in  paternal  love. 

Fair  is  its  form,  and  passing  fair 

The  fertile  spot  where  it  doth  root. 
Its  broad  umbrageous  branches  bear, 

A  blessed  life-sustaining  fruit. 
It  flourisheth  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Beloved  by  the  greatful  soul. 
Its  precious  seeds  and  moral  worth, 

Have  spread  its  fame  from  pole  to  pole. 

Tisfree  from  foul  corruption's  curse, 
And  pure  as  is  the  maiden's  lip ; 

A  thousand  tongues  its  praise  rehearse, 
The  Tree  op  True  Odd- Fellowship. 

Oh !  blessed  tree,  our  hope  below, 
Beneath  thy  boughs  mankind  are  blest, 
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There  can  we  sooth  our  deepest  woe, 
There  can  we  find  a  blissful  rest. 

Where'er  thy  glorious  seeds  are  spread. 

The  shelterless  shall  succour  find, 
The  wretched  shall  be  clothed  and  fed, 

Protected  by  the  lame  and  blind ; 
The  weeping  widow  left  in  grief. 

Shall  find  a  balm  for  all  her  fears, — 
Sweet  sympathy  shall  bring  relief, 

And  kindness  dry  her  burning  tears. 

The  little  helpless  orphan  child 

That  lifts  its  tiny  hands  in  prayer, 
Whose  innocence  was  ne'er  beguiled, 

Shall  claim  and  have  especial  care ; 
Men  shall  be  link'd  in  friendship's  ties. 

And  universal  love  shall  reign, — 
All  that  our  nature  dignifies, 

Shall  kindle  into  life  again. 

Odd-Fellowship,  all  hail  the  time ! 

That  hastens  on  thy  welcome  course, 
Thy  principles  are  pure !— sublime ! 

And  godlike  is  thy  heavenly  source. 
May  all  the  world  in  love  combine, 

To  greet  thee  as  the  friend  of  man, 

And  He  all  hearts  in  mercy  join, 

Who  is,  and  was,  ere  time  began. 
Bradford,  June  7JA,  1813. 


From  the  Bradford  (Eng.)  Saturday  Observer. 

MEETING  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MOVEABLE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD-FELLOWS. 

This  body,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  last  year,  at  Wigan, 
assembled  in  this  town  on  Monday  morning.  (June  5th,  1843.) 

We  will  not  at  present  attempt  the  antiquarian  task  of  tracing  to  its  first 
beginnings  an  Order  which,  under  different  shapes  and  names,  has  doubt- 
less existed  for  centuries.  The  Order  of  the  Manchester  Unity  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  has  been  brought  to  its  present  prosperous  con- 
dition by  men  who,  although  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  specimen  of  what  such  men  can  do. 
The  published  reports  of  the  Order  from  time  to  time  form  a  gratifying 
spectacle  to  the  philanthropist.  The  prejudices  which  at  one  time  envel- 
oped the  Order  are  passing  away ;  it  is  now  patronized  and  encouraged  by 
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persons  m  &e  highest  ranks  of  life— bllt  to  the  humbler  and  not  less  use-: 
M  founders  and  builders  of  the  Order,  be  the  highest  honour.  The  Order 
<£ontiitues  to  grow ;  new  Lodges  are  springing  up  here  and  there  through- 
out the  country  in  all  directions  and  Odd-Fellowship,  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  Good-Fellowship,  promises  to  embrace  the  whole  country.  Good 
speed  to  it ! 

The  Moveable  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  the  census  just  published  by 
the  Grand  Master  and  Directors,  this  society  is  composed  of  3,368  Lodg- 
es, which  contained  219,000  members  on  January  1st,  1843,  in  full  com- 
pliance.   The  Lodges  are  divided  into  296  districts. 

A  good  moral  character  is  the  only  requisite  for  obtaining  admission  in- 
to this  society.  The  discussion  of  politics  and  religion  is  entirely  prohi- 
bited ;  nor  are  trade  affairs  allowed  to  be  entertained.  The  objects  are 
purely  charitable ;  the  promotion  of  morality  and  the  cultivation  of  friend- 
ly and  social  intercourse  is  the  principle  aim.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  the  amount  of  £150,000,  at  least,  has  been  expended  among  the 
«ick  and  distressed  members.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  various  Lodges 
are  conducted  by  its  own  members,  all  having  equal  votes,  and  no  other 
body  having  the  power  of  controlling  their  iunds.  Every  Lodge  pass  their 
own  laws  for  governing  themselves,  but  such  laws  must  not  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental,  or  as  they  are  called,  "  General  LawB  of 
the  Order."  Neighbouring  Lodges,  at  convenient  distances,  form  them- 
selves into  districts,  and  every  Lodge  in  the  district  has  an  equal  number 
of  representatives.  They  have  four  meetings  in  the  year.  At  one  of 
these  meetings  the  representatives  elect  from  amongst  themselves  three 
officers  for  governing  the  district,  who  are  called  provincial  officers,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  Officers  of  the  Order.  They  remain  in  office 
twelve  months.  Through  the  medium  of  these  officers  all  the  business 
,  with  the  head  office  in  Manchester  is  transacted.  If  a  dispute  arises  in 
any  Lodge,  the  dissatisfied  party  have  a  right  to  a  new  trial  at  the  district 
meeting,  and  from  which  another  trial  may  be  had  by  the  Appeal  Com- 
mittee and  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee.  Both  these  tribunals  are 
composed  of  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  judicate  in  a  case  from  his  own  neighbourhood. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Order  are  a  Grand  Master,  a  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  eighteen  gentlemen  formed  into  a 
Board  of  Directors — none  of  these  officers  are  paid  except  the  Secretary. 
They  are  all  members  of  the  Manchester  district,  but  every  district  in  the 
Order  has  the  power  of  sending  one  delegate  to  the  Board,  who  has  equal 
power  with  the  Directors.  The  office  is  m  Manchester.  The  officers  are 
all  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  which  is  held  this  week.  This  meet- 
ing is  composed  of  members  from  different  districts  and  Lodges.  Every 
district  can  send  one  delegate  and  an  extra  one  for  every  thousand  mem- 
bers. Every  Lodge  has  also  the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate.  The 
Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  in  Manchester  issue  quarterly  a  re- 
port, which  contains  a  summary  of  all  occurrences  during  the  quarter,  in- 
cluding the  cash  received  and  paid.  One  of  these  reports  is  sent  to  eve- 
ry Lodge,  for  the  use  of  its  members,  free  of  any  charge ;  nor  are  the  Lodg- 
es called  upon  for  any  contribution  towards  the  management  of  the  head 
office.  The  expense  of  conducting  the  Order  by  the  Directors  is  about 
£1,500  per  annum. 
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The  revenue  arises  from  the  sale  of  goods,  such  as  are  required  by  the 
various  Lodges.  The  Directors,  by  their  extensive  purchases  and  prompt 
payments,  are  enabled  to  sell,  in  many  cases,  at  considerably  less  prices 
than  could  be  purchased  elsewhere.  The  Annual  Meeting  regulate  the 
rate  of  profit.  The  Directors  publish  quarterly  a  periodical  called  the 
"Odd-Fellows'  Magazine" — its  circulation  is  27,000  per  quarter,  the  en- 
tire profit  of  which  is  distributed  to  such  districts  and  Lodges  as  have  form- 
ted  a  Widow  and  Orphans'  Fund. 

As  stated  above,  the  committee  commenced  its  meetings  in  this  town 
on  Monday,  in  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  G.  M.  Richmond,  the  present  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order,  who  stated  that  the  increase  of  the  members  of  the  Order 
for  the  last  year  was  nearly  12,000,  and  although  this  number  was  not 
equal  to  what  had  taken  place  for  some  few  years  previous,  yet  from  all 
the  information  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  he  was  happy  to  inform  the 
meeting,  that  the  increase  was  chiefly  composed  of  those  two  classes  of 
the  community,  viz:  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  This  might  arise, 
probably,  from  the  great  amount  of  distress,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  working  population  of  the  country ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  join  the  Institution,  a 
majority  of  whom  composed  the  members  of  the  Institution.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  would  use  their  best  exertions  to  promote  the  uti- 
lity and  prosperity  of  the  body  at  large,  by  a  judicious  and  careful  per- 
formance of  their  various  duties ;  and  thus  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
the  confidence  the  Order  had  reposed  in  them,  by  being  called  upon  to 
represent  and  legislate  for  the  numerous  body  of  men,  of  which  the  Order 
is  at  present  composed. 

The  routine  business  transacted  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  was  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character — for  the  most  part  interesting  alone  to  the  members 
of  the  Order. 

There  is  one  particular  resolution  we  must  name,  which  we  consider 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  will  show  to  the  most  sceptical,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  wish  to  keep  in  darkness  or  mistify  their  general  proceed- 
ings; and  that  the  appellation  of  "  Secret"  Order  is  adhered  to  only  as 
we  obey  the  first  law  of  nature — viz:  self- preservation  and  self-protection. 
Unfortunately,  fraud  is  too  common  in  our  day,  and  servility  lacks  noth- 
ing to  serve  a  wily  purpose.  Honour,  honesty,  benevolence,  truth,  chari- 
ty, disinterestedness  may  be  preached,  admired;  but  still  their  practical 
adoption  is  far,  far  from  being  universal.  The  extended  privilege  alluded 
to  above  is,  a  plan  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  information  among  this 
body,  by  the  sale  of  the  Annual  and  Quarterly  Reports,  which  may  in  fu- 
ture be  purchased  by  each  member,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  whilst  previous- 
ly, one  Report  only  was  possessed  by  each  Lodge,  and  many  were  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  numerous  proposals  and  modifications. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  this  new  feature  will  realize  a  profit  to  the  funds 
of  the  Order,  and  prove  a  general  benefit  to  all. 

Another  resolution  passed  was,  a  caution  to  Lodges  against  investing  too 

large  a  proportion  of  their  funds  in  buildings,  which  practice  has  in  some 

cases  led  to  great  inconvenience  and  injury,  by  reducing  the  said  Lodges 

or  Districts  concerned  to  extreme  privation,  through  thus  appropriating 
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moneys  collected  for  other  purposes,  in  speculations  which  have  proved 
any  thing  but  profitable. 

Numerous  were  the  proposals  throughout  the  Unity,  for  the  delegates 
to  meditate  and  decide  upon :  amongst  them,  the  equalization  of  travelling 
relief  and  formation  of  stations — regulation  of  appeals — the  proper  con- 
ducting of  processions— payment  of  contributions— purchasing  goods- 
settlement  of  disputes—- enforcing  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  proper 
purposes — an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  many  Lodges  for  a  general  es- 
tablishment of  Widow  and  Orphans'  Funds  and  Infant  Schools,  for  the  in- 
struction of  Odd-Fellows'  children,  &c.  &c.  The  last  two  subjects  are, 
indeed,  brilliant  and. manly  contemplations,  and  our  hearty  wish  is,  that 
the  delegates  may  live  long,  and  succeed  to  their  fullest  wish,  in  carrying 
out  the  proposals  of  their  several  constituents  I 

Yesterday,  the  principal  business  transacted  was  the  election  of  the 
chief  and  responsible  officers  of  the  Order — viz:  the  G.  M.,  D.  G.  M., 
C  S.,  and  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  candidates  for  Grand  Master,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Richmond,  the  G.  M.  for  the  past  twelve  months,  were — 

D.  G.  M.  James  Mansfield. 
P.  D.  G.  M.  Caldwood. 
The  contest  was  a  severe  one,  but  Mr.  Mansfield  was  declared  victorious, 
and  we  learn,  that  he  is  well  deserving  this  mark  of  confidence  for  his  long 
and  arduous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  body  at  large. 

For  the  D.  G.  M.  of  the  Order,  the  candidates  were  more  numerous— 

P.  G.  Henry  Whaite. 
P.  G.  Francis  William  Burdett 
P.  G.  William  Johnson. 
P.  Prov.  G.  M.  John  Jones. 
P.  G.  Isaac  Gleave. 
Mr.  Whaite  was  elected  D.  G.  M.,  which  office,  like  the  first  mentioned, 
is  without  salary,  and  very  arduous. 

For  the  C.  S.  of  the  Order,  the  following  candidates  were  put  in  nomi- 
nation— 

Prov.  D.  G.  M.  R.  R.  Elliott,  proposed  by  the  Glossop  dis. 
Prov.  C.  S.  James  Webb,  proposed  by  the  Hyde  district. 
P.  Prov.  G.  M.  Wm.  Ratcliffe.  proposed  by  Chowbent  dis* 
Mr.  Wm.  Ratcliffe  was  elected  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Order, 
by  a  very  large  majority,  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  duties  of  this 
office  are  the  most  onerous  and  responsible  connected  with  this  large  and 
influential  body  of  philanthropists. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors,  18  candidates  were  in  nomination,  but  the 
following  six  were  elected — 

P.  G.  John  Cadman. 
P.  G.  John  Lomax. 
P.  G.  James  Hyde. 
P.  G.  John  Hayes. 
P.  G.  Joseph  Wait. 
P.  G.  Edward  Stanley. 
So  much  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows. 

The  next  question  of  interest  to  be  named  is,  Where  shall  the  A.  M.  C. 
of  1844  be  held  ?    Four  towns  stood  the  poll  for  this  privilege,  (for  a  pr* 
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"viteee  and  honour  it  is  deemed,)  when  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was  award- 
ed the  fame,  which  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  our 
hardy  Northumbrians.    The  following  are  the  towns  which  stood  the  poll— 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Stockport. 

Stafford.  Halifax. 

In  addition  to  the  delegates  from  Districts  and  Lodges  we  have  enume- 
rated, several  have  arrived  during  the  last  two  days,  whose  names  and  lo- 
cality we  have  been  uable  to  procure ;  and  beside  these,  many  individu- 
als visited  Bradford  at  their  own  expense  and  pleasure,  the  first  amongst 
whom  we  must  mention  the  firm,  old-tried,  honest  P.  G.  M.  Thomas  Ar- 
mitt,  P.  G.  M.  Gray,  and  P.  G.  M .  Peiser,  we  believe  all  from  the  Man- 
chester district. 

And  now  we  think  we  may  safely  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  will  terminate  this  day;  and  it  is  probable  ere 
this  sketch  meets  the  eye  of  some  of  our  readers,  many  delegates  will  be 
wending  their  way  to  "  home,  sweet  home."  Order  and  regularity,  deep 
though  (fulness  and  discrimination,  honesty  and  freedom  of  speech,  un- 
mixed with  offensive  epithets,  solicitude  for  the  usefulness  and  honour  of 
the  Order,  that  unsullied  it  may  maintain  its  proud  position  amongst  the 
philanthropic  institutions  of  England — faithfulness  to  principle,  firmness 
of  purpose,  singleness  of  heart — characteristics  which  should  always  mark 
the  deliberations  of  men  assembled  for  a  high  and  noble  object,  have  mark- 
ed the  discussions  and  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd-Fellows  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  Again  we 
say,  long  may  they  be  united,  and  ever  may  they  flourish ! 


THE    HAUNTED    STREAM. 

A    GERMAN    LEGEND. 


BY     DRO.     J.     D.    ROGERS  ON,    OP     8  NO, 


But  be  that  was  there  in  that  secret  spot, 
Regarded  the  stream  and  the  blossoms  not : 
He  regarded  the  stream  and  the  blossoms  less, 
For  his  glance  was  on  brighter  loveliness. — Jinan, 

In  a  small  valley  near  the  Rhine  stood  the  dwelling  of  Harold,  the  fish- 
erman. His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and  five  children,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters;  and  though  it  required  all  his  industry  to  support  them, 
his  heart  was  light,  and  he  was  content  with  such  cheer  as  his  labour  en- 
abled  him  to  obtain.  His  eldest  son,  Arnaud,  who  was  about  the  age  of 
fourteen,  usually  accompanied  him  in  his  fishing  excursions,  and  assisted 
him  to  draw  his  nets.  Amaud's  chief  delight  was  to  hear  his  father, 
whilst  waiting  for  the  filling  of  the  nets,  recount  the  various  legends  of 
the  valley,  of  which  he  possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible  store.    The 
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tales  which  Arnaud  used  to  listen  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  which 
be  often  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  repeat,  were  those  which  told  of  the 
fairies,  who  were  said  to  haunt  the  stream  that  flowed  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  fisherman's  dwelling.  It  was  believed  that  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  a  bark  glided  along  the  stream,  filled  by  a  group  of  fairies,  who 
landed  on  the  banks,  and  after  amusing  themselves  for  some  time  on  shore, 
betook  them  to  their  bark  again,  and,  floating  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
water,  disappeared.  "  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these  fairies," 
thought  Arnaud;  and  seeking  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  would  linger  there 
for  hours  together.  Many  a  time  would  his  heart  beat  fast  and  loud  as 
he  heard  a  rushing  sound,  and  hid  himself  among  the  bushes,  scarcely 
daring  to  look  up,  until  he  was  at  once  relieved  and  disappointed  to  find 
the  object  of  his  alarm  merely  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  flight  of  a  wa- 
ter-fowl. Still  his  patience  did  not  forsake  him ;  and  though  ne  incurred 
his  father's  displeasure,  when  he  returned  home,  for  his  long  absence,  he 
murmured  not,  for  he  hoped  he  should  soon  be  recompensed  for  all  his 
scoldings  and  disappointments  by  a  sight  of  those  mysterious  beings  whom 
he  so  ardently  longed  to  behold.  One  day,  exhausted  with  watching,  he 
laid  himself  down  beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  and  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamt  of  fairy-land.  Arnaud  was  a  beautiful  youth,  and  as  he  re- 
clined in  slumber,  though  his  bright  blue  eyes  were  closed,  the  flowing 
ringlets  of  his  golden  hair,  his  fair  and  blooming  cheeks,  his  graceful  form, 
and  well-fashioned  limbs,  which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  could  not  con- 
ceal, made  him  appear  a  being  destined  to  move  in  a  far  superior  circle 
to  that  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  was  awakened  from  his 
romantic  vision  by  a  warm  pressure  on  his  lips.  He  started  from  his 
sleep,  and  saw  the  loveliest  creature  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  A  fe- 
male, whose  charms  were  of  the  most  dazzling  description,  bent  over  him 
in  an  attitude  of  fondness  and  admiration.  She  was  clad  in  white  drape- 
ry, interwoven  with  threads  of  silver;  her  zone  was  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones,  that  shone  like  so  many  stars.  Strings  of 
the  finest  pearl  enwreathed  her  neck,  and  gleamed  amongst  her  dark 
tresses ;  but  the  lustre  of  the  shining  stones  was  not  so  bright  as  her  eyes, 
nor  were  the  pearls  as  pure  as  her  neck  and  bosom.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  chaplet  of  water-lilies,  and  placing  them  around  Arnaud' s  temples, 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  melody,  "Beautiful  mortal!  thou  beholdest 
in  me  one  of  the  fairies  who  haunt  this  place.  My  companions  are  di- 
verting themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  I,  having  chosen  this 
spot  for  my  gambols,  was  attracted  by  thy  surpassing  loveliness.  Fairest 
of  the  children  of  men,  wilt  thou  not  go  with  me?  wilt  thou  not  accom- 
pany me  to  my  own  blessed  regions,  where  sorrow  comes  not,  and  joy 
reigneth  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  ?  I  will  build  thee  a 
bower  of  crystal ;  the  floor  shall  be  of  coral,  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  ru- 
bies, and  the  windows  shall  be  formed  of  the  most  brilliant  diamonds.-* 
Sweet  son  of  the  earth,  wilt  thou  not  go  with  me?"  Arnaud  cast  his  eves 
around,  and  beheld  a  numerous  group  of  those  beings  whom  he  had  so 
long  wished  to  see,  some  bounding  along  the  shore,  and  others  diving  be* 
neath  the  waters.  His  glance  again  rested  on  the  fair  form  by  his  side, 
and  as  he  gazed  on  its  unearthly  beauty,  his  heart  throbbed  violently,  and 
a  throng  of  more  exquisite  sensations  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  took 
possession  of  his  soul :  all  thoughts  of  home  vanished  from  his  mind.** 
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"Gentle  being/'  said  he  to  the  fairy,  "if  I  look  on  and  am  near  to  thee,  I 
cannot  fail  to  be  happy :  'willingly,  therefore,  would  I  go  with  thee  to  thine 
own  country ;  but  I  fear  thy  companions  will  not  consent  that  a  poor  mor- 
tal like  myself  should  be  a  partaker  of  their  gladness.     "  Fear  not,  my 
beloved/'  replied  the  fairy,  "  those  of  our  race  know  not  what  it  is  to  give 
pain  to  each  other,  and  the  thing  which  I  request  will  not  be  denied. — 
Remain  here  a  few  moments;  I  will  away  and  acquaint  my  sisters  with 
my  desire,  and  on  my  return  we  will  bound  into  our  bark,  and  depart  to 
the  land  of  light  and  beauty."     When  Arnaud  was  alone  he  almost  re- 
pented of  the  promise  he  had  made,  for  the  thoughts  of  home  came  to  his 
heart,  and  with  difficulty  he  repressed  his  tears,  as  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  grief  his  family  would  feel  on  his  account.     "  They  will  assemble 
round  the  hearth,"  thought  he,  "when  the  evening  falls,  and  my  father 
will  ask,  '  Where  is  Arnaud  ?'     My  brothers  and  sisters  will  repeat  the 
question,  and  when  they  find  that  I  come  not,  they  will  search  for  me  in 
the  wood  and  by  the  stream,  and  their  search  will  be  fruitless.    My  moth- 
er  will  weep,  and  she  will  say,  '  If  my  son  were  living,  he  would  not  be 
absent  thus  long;  oh,  Arnaud,  dear  Arnaud,  where  art  thou?    Wilt  thou 
return  no  more  to  the  arms  of  thy  mother  ?    Alas,  we  mourn  in  vain  my 
children,  your  brother  must  have  perished  in  the  waters.'  "    The  fairy 
now  returned  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  joy.    "Arouse  thee, 
dearest,"  said  she,  "  my  friends  have  consented  that  thou  shouldst  be  as 
one  of  us ;  already  do  they  prepare  for  their  journey  homewards,  and  soon 
wilt  thou  be  far,  far  from  this  dull  earth,  and  the  cares  and  pains  which 
are  the  lot  of  its  children."    A  band  of  fair  creatures  bounded  lightly  ov- 
er the  green  turf,  with  their  shining  tresses  and  loose  drapery  floating  in 
the  wind.    A  shout  of  admiration  burst  from  the  group,  as  they  gazed  on 
Arnaud,  and  they  cried,  "  Truly,  sister,  this  is  a  charming  youth,  and  not 
unworthy  to  dwell  amongst  us.    Away,  away,  let  us  unfurl  our  sails,  for 
the  breeze  blows  freshly.    Follow  us,  sister,  and  bring  with  thee  the 
graceful  stranger."    They  sprang  into  their  vessel,  and  Arnaud  and  the 
fairies  were  borne  rapidly  along  the  stream  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  the 
fairies  furled  their  sails,  and  the  boat  moved  slower.    By  degrees  its  mo- 
tion grew  almost  imperceptible,  and  then  it  became  transfixed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water.    Arnaud  gazed  around  with  astonishment,  for  the  fairies 
seemed  as  though  they  intended  to  proceed  no  further.     "Shrink  not,'* 
said  the  sweet  voice  of  her  who  was  by  his  side,  "the  waves  are  about  to 
close  over  us,  but  they  will  harm  thee  not.    From  this  spot  will  our  boat 
descend  to  the  land  of  beauty."    The  fairy  enveloped  him  in  a  slight  veil, 
and  then  the  bark  sank  into  the  stream.    He  felt  no  inconvenience  from 
the  water,  but  breathed  as  freely  as  if  he  had  inhaled  the  fresh  breeze ; 
whilst  by  him  swept  innumerable  creatures  of  the  waves.    In  a  short  time, 
though  the  vessel  still  descended  at  the  same  rate,  he  saw  that  they  were 
in  a  purer  element,  and  the  water  through  which  they  had  passed  lay  like 
a  firmament  above  their  heads.    They  now  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
destination ;  but  who  shall  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  Arnaud  by 
the  enchanting  scenes  spread  before  him !    The  most  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  seemed  to  have  been  culled  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  transplanted  to  this  fair  abode.     Here  were  vine-covered  val- 
leys, there  the  peach  tree  bloomed  in  all  its  luxuriance,  and  here  the 
orange  and  the  lemon  trees,  loaded  with  golden  fruitage.    The  sturdy 
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oak,  the  spreading  elm,  and  the  graceful  willow,  flung  around  their  sha- 
dows. The  blue-eyed  violet,  the  pale  passion-flower,  the  sweet-breath* 
ing  honey-suckle,  the  maiden-like  rose,  the  silver  clematis,  and  the  white 
stars  of  the  jessamine,  with  numerous  unknown  and  fragrant  plants  and 
flowers,  combined  to  render  the  place  more  lovely  than  any  before  looked 
on  by  mortal  eyes. 

The  name  of  the  fairy  whom  Arnaud  had  first  seen  was  Rosaura,  which 
word  signifies  '  air  of  roses,'  and  she  was  so  called  because  of  the  perfume 
of  her  breath.  When  Arnaud  had  gazed  for  awhile  on  the  things  around 
him,  Rosaura  led  him  to  her  dwelling,  which  was  composed  of  the  most 
brilliant  spars.  She  brought  him  fruit,  and  he  eat  and  found  it  delicious; 
she  pressed  the  juice  from  the  bursting  grape,  and  the  goblet  out  of  which 
he  drank  was  formed  of  a  single  pearl.  After  he  had  refreshed  himself, 
he  wandered  with  the  beautiful  Rosaura  through  the  enchanting  groves 
and  valleys  of  fairy-land.  There  were  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  above 
them,  yet  it  was  far  more  light  than  the  sunniest  day  of  earth,  and  the  air 
was  far  more  pure.  The  trees  and  the  flowers  wore  a  brighter  bloom,  and 
every  object  had  a  radiance  thrown  over  it  which  belongs  not  to  the  world 
of  mortals.  This  happy  country  wa3  never  visited  by  darkness  nor  storms, 
snow,  nor  rain;  it  felt  not  the  chill  breath  of  winter,  nor  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer ;  but  all  was  one  continued  season  of  light  and  tranquil- 
lity. No  wish  was  entertained  which  might  not  be  gratified ;  and  there 
was  a  never-ending  succession  of  joy  and  festivity.  Arnaud  soon  became 
universally  beloved  by  the  fairies,  and  each  strove  to  find  favour  in  his 
sight,  and  endeavoured  to  contribute  to  his  felicity.  They  were  exempt 
from  the  pains  which  attend  on  mortals,  and  they  needed  not  rest  or  re* 
pose ;  yet  Rosaura  would  watch  by  the  couch  of  Arnaud  whilst  he  slum- 
bered, and  imprint  on  his  young  cheek  her  warm  kisses.  In  the  groves 
large  and  splendid  diamonds  were  suspended  from  the  trees,  and  shone 
like  stars  amid  the  gloom.  Their  principal  amusement  was  the  dance, 
and  the  music  to  which  they  danced  was  produced  from  sweet-toned 
harps,  whose  melody  was  awakened  by  the  wind.  Sometimes  they  would 
strive  to  excel  each  other  in  the  race,  and  bound  along  like  a  troop  of 
startled  fawns.  The  prize  for  which  they  usually  contended  was  a  coro- 
nal of  flowers,  which  was  placed  on  the  victor's  brow  by  the  hand  of  Ar- 
naud. There  was  no  envy  in  these  contests;  there  was  no  ill-will  borne 
by  the  vanquished;  but  each  was  as  ready  to  rejoice  in  the  victor's  suc- 
cess, as  though  she  herself  had  been  the  conqueror.  Rosaura  taught  Ar- 
naud to  play  upon  the  lute,  and  would  often  accompany  its  music  with 
the  melody  of  her  own  voice.  At  other  times,  a  group  of  the  fair  dwell- 
ers in  this  romantic  land  would  join  their  voices  together  in  some  delight- 
ful air  peculiar  to  themselves,  until  the  breeze  became  replete  with  sweet 
sounds,  and  the  senses  of  Arnaud  were  wrapt  in  a  dream  of  ecstacy.  In- 
numerable were  the  devices  practised  to  amuse  the  favoured  mortal  thus 
placed  amongst  them ;  but  the  human  mind  is  not  fitted  for  a  state  of  un- 
interrupted happiness.  It  is  the  alternate  succession  of  joy  and  grief 
which  renders  existence  desirable;  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future  which  makes  us  cling  to  life  with  so  much 
tenacity.  It  is  the  mingling  of  hope  and  fear,  the  expectation,  and  not 
unpleasing  dread,  of  our  coming  years,  "gloomy  and  indistinct  as  fever* 
ish  dream,"  which  makes  us  wish  to  live  on.     With  Arnaud  the  memory 
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of  the  past  still  lived ;  the  future,  however,  no  longer  formed  a  theme  of 
conjecture  to  his  mind.  All  would  be  a  scene  of  changeless  and  un- 
chequered  brightness;  all  would  be  calm,  all  would  be  beautiful;  yet 
there  would  be  no  interruption  to  the  calm,  there  would  be  no  variation 
in  the  beauty,  and  as  he  who  has  long  dwelt  beneath  a  tropic  sun  longs 
even  for  the  chill  blasts  of  winter,  so  did  his  young  heart  soon  yearn  for 
his  own  native  home,  with  its  changeful  sky,  at  times  frowning  in  gloomy 
grandeur,  and  at  others  radiant  with  light  and  silvery  clouds,  floating  over 
its  surface  like  winged  heralds  of  heaven  sent  forth  to  speak  of  peace  to 
man. 

Two  years  passed  away,  two  years  in  an  abode  where  pleasure  was  the 
only  study,  where  neither  sickness  nor  fatigue  interrupted  the  revels  of  its 
inhabitants ;  where  age  weakened  not  their  powers  of  enjoyment,  and 
where  all  was  one  continued  round  of  harmony  and  bliss.    Things  which 
at  first  sight  excite  our  imagination,  by  being  ever  before  our  eyes  lose 
their  power  of  charming.    Beauty,  when  uncontrasted  with  deformity, 
palls  upon  the  sense,  and  becomes  uninteresting  from  the  very  uniformi- 
ty of  its  perfection.    We  are  only  adapted  to  a  state  of  earthly  existence. 
To  fit  the  soul  for  a  more  celestial  abode,  it  must  be  rid  of  its  bodily  in- 
cumbrance, it  must  be  divested  of  its  fleshy  clothing.    If  we  analyze  our 
feelings,  if  we  strictly  review  our  hearts,  we  shall  find  that  however  strong 
may  be  our  belief  in  a  future  state  of  reward,  however  confident  may  be 
our  anticipations  of  attaining  it,  we  are  still  loth  to  quit  this  mortal  lifer 
this  world  of  toil  and  suffering.     Earthly  ties  still  bind  us  down,  and  the 
frail  affections  of  our  nature  triumph  over  the  more  pure  and  lofty  aspira- 
rations  of  the  spirit.    Arnaud  had  long  sighed  for  his  former  life.    He 
knew  himself  to  belong  to  a  race  of  beings  inferior  to  those  with  whom  he 
now  dwelt.    He  was  a  favourite,  and  loaded  with  caresses ;  yet  their  fa- 
vour had  become  painful,  their  caresses  were  coldly  received,  for  he  saw 
he  was  considered  but  as  a  bird  admired  for  the  sweetness  of  its  voice  or 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage ;  or  as  a  pet  lamb  caressed  by  a  gentle  girl.— 
He  was  loved,  but  not  with  the  love  which  mortal  bears  to  mortal ;  he  was 
loved,  but  not  as  one  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  who  loved  him.     He 
never  for  a  moment  could  forget  their  superior  natures;  he  was  convinc- 
ed that  his  inferiority — his  very  deficiency  and  want  of  those  qualities 
which  formed  their  perfection — the  very  imperfectness  of  his  nature  caus- 
ed him  to  be  admired  and  caressed;  and  who  could  submit  complacently 
to  have  his  infirmities  6et  up  as  an  idol  of  worship  ?    Then  he  thought, 
too,  of  one  he  dearly  loved,  of  one  who  dearly  loved  him — the  young  and 
fair-haired  Madeline.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  fisher- 
man ;  they  had  been  companions  almost  from  their  birth,  and  often  in 
their  later  years  the  boy's  arm  had  encircled  her  slender  waist,  and  his 
lips  pressed  her  cheek,  whilst  he  vowed  that  when  he  became  a  man  fair 
Madeline  should  be  his  bride.     More  beauteous  than  ever  seemed  her 
image  now  as  it  came  upon  his  lonely  musings,  and  dearer  far  than  kin- 
dred, friends,  or  home  did  he  feel  she  was  to  his  youthful  heart.     When 
Rosaura  gazed,  spoke,  or  smiled  in  tenderness,  he  thought  of  the  look, 
the  voice,  the  smile  of  Madeline,  and  felt  that  one  glance,  one  word,  one 
smile  of  hers  was  worth  all  the  joys  that  fairy-land  could  afford  him,  and 
bitterly  he  sighed  and  pined  for  home  and  her.    Rosaura  marked  the 
change  that  had  come  over  him,  and  when  she  asked  the  cause%  bo  *xw- 
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uwer  did  he  give  save  "home!"  Anxiously  and  unceasingly  did  the  fai- 
ry watch  over  him,  and  anticipate  his  wants ;  but  pale  and  sunken  grew 
his  features ;  he  smiled  not — a  worm  was  at  his  heart,  and  ever  and  anon 
he  murmured,  "  Home,  home,  home;  oh,  bear  me  to  my  home  again!" 
Sorely  grieved  was  Rosaura  to  separate  from  her  favourite ;  yet  she  fear- 
ed the  young  exile  was  dying;  and  after  fruitless  efforts  to  cheer  his  droop- 
ing spirits,  she  consented  to  his  departure,  on  his  promising,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  months,  to  return  with  her  to  fairy-land.  Reluctantly  did 
the  fairies,  after  vain  entreaties,  prepare  to  transport  the  boy  to  earth 
again.  They  loaded  him  with  costly  presents  as  tokens  of  their  love; 
and  at  parting,  Rosaura' s  lips  clung  fondly  unto  his,  as  she  placed  around 
his  neck  her  farewell  gift.  It  was  a  chain  of  pure  and  spotless  pearls,  to 
which  was  attached  a  glittering  diamond  in  the  form  of  a  star.  "Take 
thou,"  said  she,  "  my  partingtoken,  wear  it  next  thy  heart,  and  when  the 
diamond's  light  grows  pale,  thou  wilt  know  that  Rosaura  is  sorrowing  for 
thy  return."  Lightly  A  maud  sprang  on  shore — the  boat  sailed  slowly 
back — Rosaura  mournfully  waived  her  hand,  and  then  was  hidden  by  the 
closing  waters. 

The  day  of  Arnaud's  return  was  indeed  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  those  who 
had  so  long  wept  over  his  loss.  He  seemed  to  re-appear  amongst  them 
like  one  who  had  Ion?  slumbered  with  the  dead,  but,  in  pity  to  their  wail- 
ings,  had  left  the  land  of  spirits  to  revisit  once  more  his  earthly  compa- 
nions, and  gladden  them  by  his  presence.  He  told  the  tale  of  his  won- 
derous  adventures,  and  numbers  nocked  to  listen  to  his  strange  narration; 
and  when  they  seemed  incredulous,  he  produced  his  costly  chain  and 
star,  and  they  believed  him.  The  mutual  happiness  of  Madeline  and  her 
lover  at  meeting  again  may  be  easily  imagined.  With  what  delight  did 
she  dwell  upon  his  words,  and  hear  him  vow  that  never  in  his  absence 
had  he  forgotten  his  early  love !  The  youthful  and  beautiful  pair  were 
sitting  one  night  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  whose  verdant  and  droop- 
ing branches  almost  excluded  the  light  of  the  full-moon.  At  times,  how- 
ever, its  white  and  placid  rays  glanced  brightly  through  the  dark  foliage ; 
and  one  fair  star  which  the  leaves  had  not  shut  out,  fixed  in  its  sphere, 
an  emblem  of  their  love  and  beauty,  seemed  smiling  sweetly  on  them. — 
A  lovelier  night  was  never  gazed  upon ;  and  folded  in  each  other's  arms, 
they  felt  no  hearts  could  taste  of  bliss  more  pure  than  that  which  now 
they  tasted.  "  And  shall  we  never  part  again,  and  wilt  thou  never  leave 
me  more  ?"  murmured  the  low  voice  of  Madeline.  "  Never,  my  love ;" 
replied  her  lover;  "a  few  short  years  and  thou  shalt  be  my  bnde,  and 
death  alone  again  shall  part  us."  "  Oh,  Arnaud,"  said  the  maiden,  "thou 
knowest  me  but  a  mortal.  Perchance,  ere  long,  thou  wilt  turn  with  in- 
difference from  a  simple  peasant-girl  and  sigh  for  fairy-land,  and  her  who 
loved  thee  there."  "  Name  not,"  exclaimed  Arnaud,  "  name  not  the  hat- 
ed abode,  nor  her  who  decoyed  me  to  it.  I  would  not  sacrifice  thy  love 
for  all  the  wealth  which  that  enchanted  land  contains.  Rosaura  and  her 
gifts  to  me  are  valueless,  and  we  have  parted  never  more  to  meet."  No 
sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  a  wild  shriek  of  agony  and  de- 
spair rung  in  his  ears.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  beheld  a  white  figure 
dart  past  him  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  vanish  from  his  sight. 
The  truth  now  flashed  upon  his  memory.  It  was  on  this  spot,  at  this 
hour,  that  he  had  promised,  on  his  parting  from  Rosaura,  to  meet  her 
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for  the  purpose  of  returning  with  her  to  fairy-land.  Here  had  she 
•ed,  and  here  had  she  heard  the  words  which  rang  in  her  ears  like  a 
and  caused  her  to  emit  the  loud  and  anguibhed  cry  which  told  the 
of  hope.  So  much  had  Arnaud  been  engrossed  with  his  own  hap* 
3,  that  his  promise  had  entirely  faded  from  his  remembrance  until 
resent  moment.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  again  encountering 
iry,  he  carefully  avoided  approaching  the  place  of  appointment,  and 
length  of  time  forebore  to  leave  his  parents'  dwelling  unless  accom- 
d  by  Madeline  or  some  of  his  kindred,  for  he  well  knew,  that  unless 
is  alone  the  fairy  would  not  appear. 

>eks,  months,  years  passed  away,  and  Arnaud  began  to  regard  bis 
rn  in  fairy -land  as  little  more  than  a  bright  vision ;  nay,  he  would  al- 
have  been  tempted  to  doubt  its  reality,  had  he  not  still  held  in  his 
ssion  many  valuable  presents,  and,  above  all,  the  splendid  star, 
),  when  he  gazed  upon  it,  would  often  wax  dim  and  colourless.  At 
,  too,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest,  his  ears 
greeted  with  strains  of  plaintive  music,  and  a  voice  which  had  of  old 
familiar  to  him,  sung  the  following  words  to  a  sweet  and  mournful 
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Oil,  come  with  me,  my  mortal  lore, 

To  our  home  of  bliss  below, 
And  rare  through  the  lone  and  shadowy  grote, 

Where  the  gleaming  waters  flow. 

Oh,  come  with  me — I  will  lead  thee  where, 

By  tbe  diamond's  starry  light, 
To  the  harps  that  are  woke  by  the  silent  air, 

Through  the  dauce  we  take  our  (light. 

We  will  wander  where  the  flow  'rets  spring, 
Which  of  old  were  so  prais'd  by  thee; 

I  hare  sheltered  them  e'en  from  the  butterfly's  wing, 
And  the  kiss  of  the  golden  bee. 

But  the  light  of  the  diamond  waxcth  pale, 

And  the  dance  is  uuheeded  now, 
And  the  flowers,  oh,  their  odours  seem  to  fail— 

Beloved,  why  coni'st  not  thou? 

Dost  thou  still  remember  thy  fairy  maid  ? 

Are  the  hours  still  un forgot, 
When  she  pillow 'd  thy  head  in  the  viue-clad  shade  ? 

I  ask,  but  thou  answer'st  not. 

Dost  thou  stay  to  gaze  on  the  sunny  *ky  ? 

Our  own,  love,  is  far  more  bright; 
Can  the  changeful  moon,  or  the  pale  stars  vie 

With  the  fairy- land's  cloudless  light  * 
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There  is  joy,  pcrcbancc,  by  thy  father'i  hearth- 
Can  it  match  with  our  ceaseless  glee  ? 

The  maiden  who  lores  thee  may  biad  thee  to  earth — 
Not  like  mine  clings  her  heart  unto  thee. 

Wilt  thou  come  ?—  for  the  sail  of  our  bark  is  set, 

And  I  dare  not  longer  dwell ; 
Wilt  thou  come,  my  beloved  ? — I  linger  jet — 

Unkind  one,  I  weep  my  farewell* 

The  last  verse  was  repeated,  until  the  voice  died  gradually  away  in  the 
distance.  Araaud,  however,  was  proof  against  all  temptations,  and  when 
he  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  he  married  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  the 
fair-haired  Madeline,  and  never  was  he  heard  to  regret  his  lot.  After  his 
marriage  the  fairy  never  disturbed  his  repose,  and  he  saw  spring  up  around 
him  a  group  of  little  beings  who  united  in  their  persons  the  loveliness  of 
their  parents.  He  lived  to  a  green  and  prosperous  old  age ;  and  when 
the  evening  fire  blazed  brightly,  many  a  time  did  he  repeat  to  his  chil- 
dren his  early  adventures,  and  thus  was  he  accustomed  to  conclude  his 
marvellous  narrative.  "Oh,  then,  my  children,  content  yourselves  with 
the  blessings  which  fall  to  your  lot,  and  yearn  not  after  the  things  which 
are  wisely  denied  to  you.  Happiness  depends  not  so  much  upon  exter- 
nal circumstances,  as  upon  the  temperament  of  the  mind;  and  the  mind 
is  too  often  restless  and  unsatisfied  in  whatever  situation  the  body  may 
be  placed.  We  are  unfitted  for  a  state  of  perfect  felicity,  and  should  soon 
become  as  dissatisfied  with  uninterrupted  joy,  as  with  a  climate  unvisit- 
ed  by  clouds  or  rain.  Man  is  generally  the  author  of  his  own  misery,  and 
is  ever  pining  for  that  which  he  has  not ;  the  poor  peasant  envies  those 
who  are  wealthy  and  great,  and  the  rich  and  the  great,  in  their  turn,  look 
with  envy  on  the  seeming  glad  and  healthy  clown.  We  sum  up  the  sor- 
rows of  life,  and  forget  its  joys;  we  pass  over  the  flowers,  and  gaze  upon 
the  weeds.  In  whatever  situation  you  are  cast,  compare  it  impartially 
with  that  of  others,  and  you  will  ever  find  it  possessed  of  some  advanta- 
ges. Keep  to  yourselves  pure  and  guiltless  hearts ;  love  virtue,  and  prac- 
tise it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  applause  the  profession  of  it  may 
gain  you  from  the  multitude;  hope  for  the  best,  but  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  as  happy  as  any  of  your  fellow-mortals." 


THE    WRE  C  K. 


IT    MISS    B .    C    II. t    OF    NEW    YORK. 


Loud  roar'd  the  winds,  high  dash'd  the  waves, 
Scarcely  a  ray  of  light, 

Gleam 'd  through  the  dark,  dense  clouds  to  show, 
That  breakers  were  in  sight. 
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The  storm  raged  high,  the  thunders  roll, 
And  lightning's  vivid  glare. 
Gave  now  and  then  a  certainty, 
That  ship  and  crew  were  there. 
Shrill  and  more  deep  the  hollow  sound, 
Of  angry  winds  were  heard, 
And  nought  but  desolation, 
The  troubled  waters  stir'cU 

A  while  the  strong  ship  stemm'd  the  gale, 

Yet  not  a  hand  could  move 

To  save  the  rigging  or  the  sail, 

Though  every  seaman  strove. 

Now,  now,  she  strikes  upon  a  rock ; 

Down  goes  the  topmost  spar, 

Crash  falls  the  mainmast,  all  is  lost, 

Each  timber  is  ajar — 

Alas !  alas !  to  weak  and  strong, 

The  fate  is  still  the  same ; 

The  furious  ocean  covers  all, 

Reckless  of  age,  or  fame. 

But  what  is  that !  a  human  form 

Upon  the  cheerless  strand ! 

What  is  it  that  the  foamy  surge 

Has  driven  to  the  land? 

A  child!  alone!  half  naked! 

Oh  !  misery  most  drear ! 

Why  ?  why  ?  so  lone  and  desolate, 

With  not  a  kindred  near. 

Aye !  bend  thy  trembling  knee  dear  child, 

To  heaven  raise  thine  eye, 

Well  wast  thou  taught  in  infancy, 

Ere  winds  and  waves  were  high. 

And  clasp  thy  little  hands  to  pray, 

Now  lift  thy  feeble  voice, 

Though  only  echo  may  respond, 

Still  angels  will  rejoice. 

Soft  are  the  whispers  in  the  air; 

Gentle  the  now  calm  gale, 

And  bands  of  holy  spirits 

Will  aid  when  thy  strength  fail. 

Oh!  thou  art  numb'd  with  cold, 
And  drooping  fast, 
Thy  frame  is  sinking, 
'Neath  the  chilling  blast. 
Oh !  lay  thee  down  ; 
Sweet  minstrel  of  the  sky, 
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Will  chant  for  thee  a  seraph's  lullaby. 

Couch,  form'd  of  angel's  wing?, 

For  thee  is  spread, 

And  mercy's  mantle 

Overshades  thy  head. 

Sleep  gently  infant, 

On  a  sea-girt  shore ; 

To  wake  in  realms, 

Where  sorrow  comes  no  more. 


ORATION. 


(V     T  II  OKA*     VI.  E  T  C  II  K  K  ,     tkQ.* 


Brothers  and  Frieyids : 

Odd-Fellowship  is  the  fruitful  theme  of  my  address,  and  the 
occasion  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Order  in 
the  United  States. 

We  come  not  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  party,  or  the  brilliant  victories 
of  the  proud  warrior;  but  to  portray  the  more  ennobling  achievements  of 
an  Order,  whose  members  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth  ;  whose  altars  are  reared  upon  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, 
and  whose  benevolent  principles  sprung  into  existence  when  the  breath 
of  life  was  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man.  It  inculcates  the  purest 
morality,  and  In  God  we  Trust. 

In  the  day  of  prosperity,  when  flushed  with  health  and  joyous  hopes, 
it  silently  and  impressively  admonishes  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life ; — in 
the  dark  hour  of  adversity,  it  nourishes  us,  and  soothes  our  depressed 
spirits,  and  in  every  situation,  whether  in  the  gay  social  circle,  or  the 
house  of  mourning,  bids  us  in  solemn  tones;  "Remember  your  Creator!" 

It  improves  the  morals,  expands  and  softens  the  heart,  enkindles  the 
sparks  of  social  feeling,  checks  the  vain  assumption  of  pride,  and  imposes 
no  obligation  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  our  family,  our  country  or  our 
God. 

It  teaches  honesty,  temperance,  industry;  and,  as  a  guardian  spirit, 
hovers  around  us,  and  protects  us  from  the  snares  and  vicissitudes  of  this 
life. 

With  the  cold,  selfish  and  avaricious,  although  kind  Providence  may 
smile  upon  them,  the  virtues  of  Odd-Fellowship  are  dark,  mysterious  and 
inexplicable !  Their  Love  is  self;  their  Charity  begins  and  ends  at  home ; 
their  Friendship  is 
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but  a  name 


A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep; 

A  9 hade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. — Goldsmith. 

They  have  no  tear  for  the  widow  and  orphan — no  sorrow  for  the  dis* 
tressed — no  sympathy  for  the  friendless  and  destitute  stranger,  and  every 
avenue  to  their  hearts  is  closed  to  the  bright  rays  of  benevolence. 

The  portals  of  her  temples  are  open  to  the  virtuous  and  respectable  of 
every  nation,  of  every  political  and  religious  creed,  and  as  one  family 
they  mingle  around  her  common  altars,  joined  by  the  tenderest  ties  of 
brotherly  love. 

The  demon  of  party  spirit  that  arouses  all  the  baser  passions,  and  per- 
secutes for  opinion's  sake,  never  desecrates  her  altars:  the  wild  and  un- 
governable spirit  of  fanaticism  that  applies  the  torch,  and  rejoices  in  the 
death  of  its  victim,  never  breathes  within  her  solemn  temples. 

Animated  by  the  noblest  impulses,  and  guided  by  the  winged  messen- 
ger of  peace,  she  is  deaf  to  the  bitter  strife  of  party ;  yet  for  the  afflicted,, 
the  fatherless,  and  helpless 

Bbe  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  at  a  day  for  melting  charity. — StaJbptore. 

When  initiated  into  her  Lodges  we  give  no  pledge  but  our  honor,  and4 
are  sustained  alone,  by  the  principle  of  voluntary  association. 

It  is  the  same  principle  that  is  shedding  its  benign  influence  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  enables  the  zealous  missionary  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  knowledge,  and  disseminate  among  heathens  in  the  lands  of 
darkness  and  superstition,  the  pure  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  It 
is  this  principle  that  is  so  powerful  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  drags  the  intemperate, 
even  from  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Odd-Fellowship,  but  how  beautiful,  and  instruc- 
tive in  its  practical  operations ! 

The  poor,  but  honest,  and  industrious  laborer  arrives  at  our  hospitable 
city,  and  admiring  the  benevolent  character  of  the  Order,  enrolls  his  name 
among  its  members.  He  is  now  buoyant  in  spirits,  prosperous  in  his  vo- 
cation, and  glowing  with  the  freshness  of  health.  Does  he  hear  the  cry 
of  distress,  he  flies  to  its  relief?  Does  the  pestilential  breeze  sweep  over 
our  devoted  city,  and  the  young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful  wither  beneath  its 
poisonous  influence 

" as  the  first-born  blossoms  of  spring 

Nipp'd  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost."* 

He  braves  the  destructive  and  mysterious  foe — lingers  around  the  sick- 
bed—watches by  day  and  night  the  slow  but  unerring  stroke  of  death, 
and  pours  the  oil  of  consolation  in  the  desolate  heart  of  the  widow,  and 
freely  mingles  his  tears  with  those  of  the  weeping  orphan ! 

The  king  of  terrors  has  no  fear  for  him,  as  he  quietly  roams  through 
our  deserted  city,  and  visits  the  abode  of  the  sick,  or  the  solitary  cham- 
ber of  death.  Yet  his  faith  and  good  works,  do  not  shield  him  from  the 
attacks  of  disease,  and  he  is  lingering  under  its  deadening  influence.— 
His  shop  is  closed;  his  gathered  store — the  fruits  of  his  daily  toil  evaa- 
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ishes,  and  cold,  chilling,  poverty  greets  him,  and  his  suffering  household. 
All  his  wants  are  promptly  supplied  by  weekly  appropriations  of  his  Lodge, 
and  brethren  of  "the  mystic  tie"  are  appointed  to  attend  his  lonely  couch. 

But  the  rosy  hue  which  glowed  upon  his  manly  cheek  has  faded;  his 
generous  heart  that  burned  with  the  celestial  fires  of  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth,  has  ceased  to  beat;  those  bright  eyes  that  beamed  with  lustra 
are  closed  in  death,  and  his  immortal  spirit  hath  fled  to  the  bosom  of  his 
Creator. 

Though  among  strangers,  far  from  kindred,  his  "brothers"  follow  his 
remains,  with  melting  hearts  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb. 

There  shall  the  morn  her  earlieit  team  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relies  made. — Pope. 

A  link  may  be  broken,  and  our  connection  dissolved  with  the  dead, 
yet  we  have  high  and  responsible  duties  to  perform  towards  the  living. 
The  bereaved  widow  receives  (not  as  a  boon  of  charity,  but  a  right)  assis- 
tance from  his  Lodge,  while  the  fatherless  children  are  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated by  the  fostering  hand  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

Is  not  this,  Brothers,  the  philosophy  she  practices,  and  the  immorality 
that  lurks  within  her  inner  temples  ? 

The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  may  be  traced  for  ages  beyond  the 
flood,  but  its  present  organization  is  of  recent  date.  We  revere  the  ven- 
erable Patriarch  whose  locks  are  silvered  with  age,  yet  we  bow  not  to  the 
Order  as  a  relic  of  antiquity. 

It  is  the  benevolent  and  exalted  principles,  which  have  characterized 
it  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  excite  our  highest  admiration !  Twen- 
ty-four years  since,  and  not  an  altar  had  been  erected  in  the  New  World. 
But  Odd-Fellowship  has  spread  into  every  State  and  Territory ;  her  flags 
now  proudly  wave  upon  an  hundred  temples,  and  around  her  altars  are 
congregated  a  band  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  brethren. 

Onward !  is  its  rapid  march.  It  is  not  the  desolating  career  of  the  am- 
bitious military  chieftain,  whose  path  is  marked  by  ruin,  misery  and  blood; 
but  she  bears  in  her  hand  the  olive  branch,  and  proclaims  ''peace  and 

food  will  to  all  men !"     A  shout  of  victory  may  be  wailed  upon  the  breeze, 
ut  it  is  the  triumph  of  charity. 

Its  rise  and  progress,  is  like  the  gentle  rivulet  that  slowly  meanders 
through  green  meadows,  increasing  in  size,  and  the  number  of  its  tributa- 
ries, until  it  becomes  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  rolls  as  a  mountain- 
torrent  into  the  common  ocean. 

The  founders  of  the  Order  were  not  the  opulent,  revelling  in  ease  and 
luxury,  nor  the  thoughtless  glittering  in  the  gay  circle  of  fashion;  but 
poor  and  honest  laborers  in  the  humble  walks  of  like,  who  toiled  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  whose  generous  bosoms  throbbed  with  sympathy  fox  the 
sufferings  of  humanity. 

They  are  the  nucleus  of  our  Order — the  pillar  of  its  strength,  and  their 
hands  have  reared  the  "high  pyramid  of  our  glory!" 

With  what  rapture  does  the  philanthropist  contemplate  its  future  pros* 
pects  in  the  land  of  Washington,  so  congenial  to  its  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty !    It  shall  extend  from  our  extreme  northern  limits  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
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ico;  every  hill  and  valley  be  studded  with  its  Lodges,  shining  brightly 
as  stars  in  the  firmament ;  the  waters  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  dash  against 
her  thousand  temples,  and  millions  hoist  her  standards,  displaying  the 
banners  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ! 

But  who,  in  her  rapid  strides  to  grandeur,  can  estimate  the  blessings  she 
has  conferred;  the  sick  she  has  relieved — the  sorrow  she  has  dispelled; 
the  vice  she  has  crushed  in  its  bud,  and  the  hearts  she  has  filled  with  joy 
and  gratitude? 

But  a  few  years  since,  and  the  name  of  Odd-Fellow  was  scarce  known 
in  our  beloved  State.  In  the  winter  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
Four,  several  Odd-Fellows  in  good  standing  with  their  respective  Lodg- 
es, agreeable  to  public  notice  assembled  at  the  old  "  Meridian  Coffee 
House/'  and  agreed  to  form  a  Lodge  in  Natchez.  They  met  in  a  seclud- 
ed room  of  this  house  of  mirth  and  conviviality,  and  I  see  the  counte- 
nances of  these  Fathers  of  our  Order  in  Mississippi,  beam  with  joy  and 
hope  as  they  greet  each  other  in  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth!  Hav- 
ing failed  to  receive  a  charter  on  their  first  application  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  renewed,  but  they  subsequently  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

At  length  the  messenger  of  glad-tidings  arrived,  and  on  the  sixth  day 
of  February,  1837,  brother  Sater  T.  Walker,  Chaplain  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  opened  Mississippi  Lodge,  No.  1,  in  the 
third  story  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wall  streets,  assisted 
by  M.  Ruffner,  William  Dale,  William  F.  Stanton,  George  Olden- 
brough,  James  Young  and  M.  Williams.  Three  of  this  number  lie 
buried  beneath  the  cold  sod,  yet  their  memory  is  verdant  as  the  ever- 
greens of  our  forests ! 

The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  living  have  never  faltered !  They  have 
seen  one  Lodge  after  another  dedicated  to  the  holy  cause,  two  bearing 
their  own  hallowed  name3 ;  the  Order  flourish,  and  blossom,  as  the  rose, 
and  when  consigned  to  their  mother  earth,  will  not  the  widow  and  orphan 
weep  over  their  graves,  and  pour  forth  praise  and  gratitude  to  these  ben- 
efactors ? 

Having  briefly  explained  the  leading  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  in 
theory  and  practice,  it  is  with  fearless  confidence  I  commend  it  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens, as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age. 

Its  modes  of  recognition,  and  initiation  into  her  Lodges,  may  be  hid  in 
the  hearts  of  its  members,  but  only  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  noble 
Order. 

The  roots,  and  trunk  of  the  tree  may  be  buried  deep  in  the  soil,  but  its 
rich  fruits  are  not  concealed.  The  display  of  our  banners  and  regalia — 
our  types  and  symbols  may  be  considered  as  vain  pomp,  yet  there  is  not 
an  emblem,  nay  even  a  color,  that  is  not  pregnant  with  moral  instruction, 
and  indicative  of  the  "power,  glory  and  goodness  of  God." 

Look  upon  its  members,  and  tell  me  if  there  be  one  in  whose  bosom 
there  is  a  germ  of  treason,  and  who  in  the  hour  of  danger,  would  not  ral- 
ly to  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  glorious 
Union? 

Can  such  men,  distinguished  for  their  public  and  private  virtues,  and  em- 
bracing every  trade  and  profession,  countenance  any  Order  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  community? 
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Though  excluded  from  our  Lodges,  every  Odd-Fellow  covets  the  ap- 
probation and  enlivening  smiles  of  woman.  She  participates  in  all  our 
joys,  soothes  and  sustains  us  in  our  adversity,  and  what  were  fame  with- 
out the  wreath  entwined  by  beauty's  hand?  Her  gentleness,  her  meek- 
ness and  sympathy  require  no  combination,  or  artificial  means  to  practice 
deeds  of  love  and  charity. 

Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue ;  in  thine  anni 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again ! — Gowpcr. 

Nature  has  imbued  her  with  the  true  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  as 
wife,  mother,  sister  and  daughter,  she  must  take  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  our  institution. 

Did  not  delicacy  forbid  her  visiting  the  sick  chamber  of  every  brother, 
or  the  secret  Lodge,  her  beauty  alone  might  excite  the  rivalry  of  gallant 
Odd-Fellows,  and  divert  attention  from  their  solemn  duties.  Who  could 
resist  the  siren  tones  of  her  voice ;  her  soft  yet  brilliant  eye,  radiant  with 
every  tender  expression ;  the  pressure  of  her  delicate  hand  in  friendship's 
sign,  and  who  would  not  wish  to  be  joined  to 

"  The  link  Hxaixt  Heaven  and  EarihV 

Brothers  ! — Another  year  has  rolled  around,  and  we  again  hail  the 
return  of  our  Anniversary.  We  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  our  triumphs, 
and  should  with  becoming  solemnity  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  Him, 
in  whom  we  put  our  trust. 

Have  you  practiced  the  sublime  precepts  inculcated  by  our  Order? 
Have  you  been  faithful  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  you  ?  Have  you  relieved 
the  Old  Patriarch  bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow,  and  tottering  to  his 
sepulchre  ?  Have  you  made  the  widow's  heart  leap  with  joy,  and  nursed 
as  fathers,  her  offspring?  And,  have  you  visited  the  sick  brother,  cheer- 
ed his  drooping  spirits — wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  paid  the 
last  sad  offices  to  the  dead ! 

The  seasons  have  changed;  the  tender  plant  has  put  forth  its  bud,  blos- 
somed, withered,  decayed,  and  its  fallen  leaves  mingled  with  the  dust, 
and  yet  through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  are  still  spared. 

But  Death  has  shot  his  arrow  among  our  band  of  brothers,  and  a  victim 
has  fallen !  Past  Grand  Wattles  is  no  more !  He  was  endeared  to 
us  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship,  and  around  his  heart  were  cluster* 
ed  all  the  virtues  that  ennoble  weak,  frail  man. 

He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fieeth  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  aot. 

Job,  jut.  2. 

Be  admonished!  Be  prepared  to  enter  the  celestial  Lodge  above;  for 
the  sythe  of  death  may  now  be  extended,  and  you  fall  beneath  its  ruth- 
less and  indiscriminate  sweep ! 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike,  the  inevitable  hour ; 
The  path*  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.— Gray. 
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THE    NEW   ENGLAND   VILLAGE. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  destiny  to  reside  in  a  New  England  village* 
Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  its  situation.  All  that  nature  ever  did  for 
a  place,  she  has  done  for  this.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  high  hills, 
and  fringed  on  the  south  with  forests  of  oaks  and  elms ;  it  has  its  water* 
falls  and  cascades,  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  they  are  suffered  to  flow 
on  through  meadow  and  valley,  without  being  condemned  to  the  tread* 
mill.  In  this  country  every  thing  is  compelled  to  do  duty.  Our  forests 
are  cut  down  for  fire-wood ;  our  rocks  hewn  into  state  prisons,  and  some 
of  our  modern  speculators  mean  to  make  old  Niagara,  that  has  roared  and 
bellowed  so  many  hundred  years  for  its  own  amusement,  actually  work 
for  its  living,  and  support  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

But  to  return  to  my  village.  It  is  not  called  a  flourishing  one,  for  there 
is  no  distillery  and  no  jail  in  it.  But  they  have  straw  bonnet  manufacto* 
ries,  working  societies,  and  reading  societies,  and  the  females  actually 
raised  ten  dollars  fifty-two  cents  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks* 

While  I  resided  there,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  clergy* 
man,  and  it  was  my  constant  habit  to  call  on  him  every  evening  for  a  stroll. 
He  was  just  such  a  man  as  the  ladies  call  a  marrying  man;  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  he  was  still  a  bachelor.  There  was  a  village  legend  that  he  had 
been  crossed  in  love ;  but  disappointments  of  the  heart  generate  suspicion 
and  misanthropy,  and  no  one  could  be  more  confiding  and  guileless  than 
he  was.  His  sensibilities  seemed  to  be  in  their  first  spring.  His  fair 
smooth  forehead,  his  broad  chest,  and  Boanerges  voice,  gave  no  evidence 
that  he  had  wasted  his  health  in  scientific  or  theological  pursuits ;  yet  he 
was  well  read  in  scripture,  and  could  quote  chapter  and  verse  on  every 
contested  point.  For  many  years  he  had  made  no  use  of  a  Concordance, 
for  he  was  a  living  one  himself.  The  practical  part  of  his  profession  form- 
ed its  beauty  in  him.  He  might  well  teach  temperance,  for  necessary 
articles  of  food  were  all  he  coveted ;  he  could  talk  of  charity  with  the 
"tongue  of  an  angel,''  for  il  was  not  with  him  tinkling  brass  or  empty 
sound ;  from  his  five  hundred  dollars  salary  there  was  always  an  overplus, 
that  brought  upon  him  "  the  blessing  of  those  that  were  ready  to  perish." 
Perhaps  there  was  a  little  too  much  minuteness  about  worldly  affairs,  and 
yet  it  was  an  excellent  example  for  others.  There  was  likewise  a  little 
too  much  of  the  parish  register  in  his  cast  of  mind ;  he  could  tell  how  ma- 
ny  he  had  married,  how  many  he  had  christened,  and  how  many  he  had 
buried ;  how  many  prayers  he  had  made,  and  how  many  sermons  he  had 
written.  All  this  was  very  well ;  but  when  he  undertook  to  know  peo- 
ple's ages  better  than  they  did  themselves,  it  would  have  been  intolera- 
bly provoking,  if  he  had  not  always  been  able  to  prove  he  was  right  by 
parish  records.  He  had  a  love  for  agriculture  that  contributed  to  his  health, 
and  agreeably  diversified  his  employments.  The  piece  of  land  that  was 
set  off  to  the  parsonage,  was  always  in  excellent  order,  and  the  invalids  of 
his  parish  might  count  upon  the  first  mess  of  peas,  and  the  first  plate  of 
strawberries,  from  his  garden. 

Our  walk  often  led  by  a  farm  that  had  once  been  the  summer  residence 
of  an  opulent  family.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  originally  with  much 
taste ;  but  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  owners.  They  had  cut 
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down  the  trees  that  they  might  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  road,  and  suf- 
fered the  buildings  to  go  to  decay,  because  it  cost  money  to  repair  them. 
There  was  an  air  of  desolate  grandeur  about  the  house,  that  inspired  sen- 
sations wholly  unlike  the  trim  square  houses  of  the  village.  It  was  too 
far  from  the  road,  and  too  large  to  be  tenanted.  Besides,  the  farm  was 
run  out.  In  short,  it  was  unpopular,  and  nobody  would  live  on  it.  It 
was  said  that  it  might  be  "bought  for  a  song,"  but  it  was  so  out  of  repair 
and  so  comfortless,  that  nobody  appeared  to  purchase  it.  It  had  gone 
through  the  "  pitiless  pelting' '  of  a  severe  winter  uninhabited,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  dreary  than  it  looked,  half  buried  in  snow ;  but  when 
spring  came  on,  and  the  grass  grew  green,  and  the  wild  roses  blossomed, 
and  the  creepers  hung  clustering  about  the  doors  and  windows,  it  was 
a  place  that  might  have  tempted  any  lover  of  solitude  and  nature. 

In  a  small  country  village,  however,  there  are  few  who  come  under  this 
class.  All  have  a  practical  love  of  nature,  but  not  many  a  sentimental 
one;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  contempt  that  it  was  discovered,  in  the 
month  of  June,  that  the  house  was  actually  inhabited.  Much  speculation 
was  excited,  and  the  place  that  had  stood  in  desolate  neglect,  became  at 
once  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

I  had  had  some  thoughts  of  purchasing  the  place,  and  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  investing  a  small  sum,  when  I  learnt 
that  a  Mr.  Forester  had  been  beforehand  with  me,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  house.  I  felt  a  degree  of  disappointment  that  the  previously 
irresolute  state  of  my  mind  by  no  means  authorized.  Soon  after  this  oc- 
currence, I  quitted  the  village,  and  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the 
country. 

Ten  years  passed  away,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  renew  my  intercourse 
with  my  old  friend  the  clergyman.  In  consequence  of  indisposition,  I 
found  it  actually  necessary  last  year  to  journey.  My  recollections  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  village  where  I  had  before  found  health,  and  I  once 
more  directed  my  course  towards  it. 

It  was  on  Sunday  morning  that  I  entered  the  town  of  H — ,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  village.  I  knew  too  well  the  primitive  habits  of  my  friend 
the  clergyman  to  break  in  upon  his  Sabbath  morning,  and  I  determined  to 
remain  where  I  was  till  the  next  day. 

It  is  a  church-going  place.  When  I  saw  couple  after  couple  pass  the 
window  of  the  tavern  at  which  I  had  stationed  myself  in  mere  idleness,  I 
began  to  feel  an  inclination  to  go  to  church  too. 

I  entered  the  nearest  one,  and  when  the  minister  arose,  found  to  my 
surprise  that  it  was  my  old  friend.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  altered 
since  I  last  saw  him ;  his  voice  was  equally  powerful,  his  person  rather 
fuller.  I  recognized  in  his  prayers  and  sermon  the  same  expressions  he 
had  used  ten  years  ago— and  why  not?  They  were  drawn  from  his  book 
of  knowledge*  There  was  still  the  same  simplicity  and  the  same  fervour 
that  had  first  interested  me ;  and  when  the  services  were  over,  I  shook 
hands  with  biro,  it  seemed  even  to  me,  who  am  not  given  to  illusion,  that 
we  had  parted  but  yesterday.  I  tried  to  make  out  by  his  appearance 
,  whether  he  had  married,  but  I  was  baffled — the  outer  man  had  undergone 
no  change.  He  told  me  that  he  should  return  home  after  the  evening 
jservice,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  his  chaise  with  him.     I  readily 
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accepted  the  invitation.     When  he  called  for  me  he  said,  "Don't  forget 
your  portmanteau,  for  I  must  keep  you  at  my  house  a  few  days." 

As  we  jogged  along,  for  his  horse  never  departed  from  his  Sunday  pace 
even  on  week  days,  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of  the  Foresters.  "  Do 
they  still  retain  the  farm  that  ought  to  have  been  mine  ?"  said  I.  A  co- 
lour like  the  mellow  tint  of  a  russctine  apple  that  had  been  perfectly  pre- 
served through  the  winter,  rose  in  his  cheek  as  he  replied,  "Part  of  the 
family  are  there ;  if  you  like,  I  wiD  give  you  an  account  of  them."  I  as- 
sented; but  when  I  found  he  was  settling  himself  as  if  for  a  long  story, 
my  heart  died  within  me.  I  knew  his  minuteness  on  every  subject,  and 
that  to  have  added  or  diminished  an  iota  would  have  been  to  him  palpable 
fraud  and  injustice.  By  degrees,  however,  I  became  interested  in  his 
narrative. 

"  Soon  after  vou  left  me,  I  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Forester.  He  was 
a  sensible,  intelligent  man,  and  his  wife  was  a  very  worthy  woman. — 
They  had  two  children,  who  were  full  of  health  and  gaiety.  Mr.  Fores- 
ter entered  upon  farming  with  great  zeal,  and  the  place  soon  wore  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  The  venerable  trees  that  had  been  cut  down,  could  not  be 
restored,  but  repairs  were  made,  the  stone  walls  rebuilt,  and  all  indicated 
that  the  new  tenant  was  a  man  of  order  and  good  habits.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  farming,  but  he  was  assiduous  in  finding  out  the  best  and 
most  approved  methods  of  ploughing,  planting,  and  managing  his  land. 
Nothing  could  be  more  successful  than  his  industry.  The  third  year  his 
crops  were  abundant,  and  his  wife  began  to  talk  of  her  dairy,  and  exhibit 
her  butter  and  cheese  in  the  country  style.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
found  they  managed  their  affairs  so  well,  thai  they  were  content  to  let  them 
go  on  without  interfering.  Mrs.  Forester  accommodated  herself  to  the  ha- 
bits and  customs  of  those  around  her  with  wonderful  facility,  and  was  a 
general  favourite. 

'•  Instead  of  passing  the  house  as  you  and  I  used  to  do  in  our  walk,  I 
now  every  evening  turned  up  the  avenue,  and  spent  half  an  hour  with 
them.  The  children  called  me  uncle,  and  ran  to  meet  me;  their  mother, 
too,  would  follow  them  with  a  step  almost  as  light  She  played  upon  the 
guitar,  and  though  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  instrument,  and  thought 
it  feeble  compared  to  the  bass-viol,  yet  I  loved  to  hear  it  chiming  with  her 
sweet  voice. 

"When  I  looked  at  this  happy  family,  I  felt  new  sympathies  springing 
in  my  heart,  and  began  to  be  almost  dissatisfied  with  my  solitary  home. 
I  sometimes  thought  Mr.  Forester  was  not  as  tranquil  and  contented  as 
his  wife;  but  he  had  lived  in  the  world,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
feel  the  want  of  that  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

"  It  was  on  the  third  year  of  their  residence  in  the  village,  that  I  was 
invited  to  visit  them  with  more  form  than  usual.  Mrs.  Forester  said,  that 
she  and  the  children  were  going  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  her 
marriage.  She  had  many  of  the  fanciful  contrivances  of  her  sex  to  give 
interest  to  the  daily  routine  of  life.  She  had  placed  her  table  under  an 
arbour,  covered  with  honeysuckles  and  sweet-briar,  and  loaded  it  with 
fruit  and  the  abundance  of  her  good  housewifery.  The  grass  that  had 
been  newly  mown,  was  distributed  round  us  in  heaps.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  arbour,  and  behind  it,  stood  the  large  barn,  with  the  huge  fold-' 
ing  doors  open  at  each  end.    Through  this  we  had  a  view  of  the  house, 
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and  beyond  it  the  country  round,  with  its  fields  waiving  with  grain,  its 
peaceful  streams,  its  green  valleys,  its  distant  hills,  and.  what  in  my  opin- 
ion added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  the  spire  of  my  own  church 
rising  from  a  grove  of  trees.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Merrimack 
that  was  in  front  of  us,  moving  on  in  the  majesty  of  its  deep  blue  waters, 
and  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  various  craft  ot  inland  navigation.  It  was  a 
glorious  scene,  and  we  all  felt  it  such.  *  Here  at  least,'  said  I,  'we  may 
worship  God  in  the  temple  of  his  own  beauty!'  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Fores- 
ter. Women  have  quick  sensibilities.  I  saw  the  tears  were  coursing 
each  other  down  her  cheeks;  but  they  were  like  the  rain-drops  of  sum- 
mer, and  her  smiles  returned  more  gaily.  The  children  had  taken  many 
a  trip  from  the  house  to  the  arbour,  with  their  baskets  and  aprons  loaded 
with  cakes  and  fruits.  We  all  gathered  round  the  table.  Mrs.  Forester 
Was  as  gay  as  her  children.  She  played  upon  her  guitar,  and  sung  mod- 
ern songs,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  had  more  music  than  sense  in  them. 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  these,  we  heard  footsteps.  A  man  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  arbour,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Forester's  shoulder.  He 
started,  and  turned  round;  then,  taking  the  man  by  the  arm,  walked  away. 
'I  wish/  said  Mrs.  Forester  impatiently,  'he  had  not  interrupted  us  just 
as  we  were  so  happy.' 

41  'Do  you  know  him?'  said  I.  'No,'  she  replied,  'I  can't  say  I  do, 
and  yet  I  remember  seeing  him,  soon  after  we  were  married.  I  believe,' 
added  she,  colouring  and  laughing,  '  I  never  told  you  that  ours  was  a  run- 
away match.  It  has  turned  out  so  well,  and  our  troubles  have  terminated 
go  happily,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  confess  my  imprudence  to  you.  I  was 
an  orphan,  and  lived  with  my  grandmother,  who  was  as  different  from  me 
in  her  habits  and  opinions  as  old  people  usually  are  from  young  ones. 
She  thought  singing  was  bad  for  the  lungs,  that  dancing  would  throw  me 
into  a  fever,  and  the  night  air  into  a  consumption.  I  differed  from  her  in 
all  these  opinions,  and  yet  was  obliged  to  conform.  After  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Forester,  we  differed  still  more.  She  said  he  was  a 
stranger  that  nobody  knew;  I  said  I  knew  him  perfectly,  In  short,  she 
told  me  if  I  intended  to  marry  him,  she  would  forbid  the  banns.  I  thought 
it  best  to  save  her  the  trouble,  and  so  I  tied  up  a  little  bundle,  and  walked 
off  with  my  husband  that  is  now. 

"  '  The  good  old  lady  lived  to  see  him  well  established  in  business  as 
a  lawyer,  and  became  quite  reconciled.  I  loved  her  sincerely,  and,  now 
that  I  was  independent,  willingly  accommodated  myself  to  her  habits. 
She  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  my  first  child  Ellen,  who  was  named  for 
her.  She  left  me  five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  now  invested  in  this 
farm,  and  I  trust  will  be  the  inheritance  of  my  children.' 

"  '  May  I  ask,'  said  I,  '  why  you  left  your  native  place  ?'  '  I  hardly 
know,'  said  she ;  '  my  husband  thought  the  air  did  not  agree  with  him. 
He  grew  melancholy  and  abstracted,  and  then  I  began  to  dislike  it  toox 
and  was  quite  ready  to  quit  it.  We  removed  to  B — .  My  husband  car** 
ried  his  reputation  and  talents  with  him,  and  was  again  successful  in  the 
practice  of  law.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  his  complaints  returned* 
and  he  then  thought  it  was  country  air  he  wanted,  and  an  entire  change 
gf  life.  The  event  has  proved  so.  We  quitted  the  languid  and  enervating 
climate  of  the  south,  and  travelled  north r  We  gave  up  all  our  former  as* 
sociations,  and  to  make  the  change  more  complete,  my  husband  took  the 
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name  of  an  uncle  who  brought  him  up,  and  relinquished  his  own.  It  is 
now  three  years  since  we  have  resided  here,  and  I  don't  know  that  he  has 
had  any  return  of  ill  health,  or  nervous  affections  since.' 

"At  that  moment  Mr.  Forester  returned,  accompanied  by  the  stranger. 
He  approached  his  wife,  and  said,  'Here  is  an  old  acquaintance,  Mary; 
you  must  make  him  welcome.'  There  was  an  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  guest  that  appalled  us.  It  seemed  to  communicate  its  bale- 
ful influence  to  the  whole  circle.  Mr.  Forester  looked  pale  and  anxious; 
the  gaity  was  gone ;  nobody  sung  or  laughed ;  we  scarcely  spoke.  All 
was  changed.  The  stranger  seemed  to  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mas- 
tcr  of  the  house ;  for  from  this  time  his  health  and  spirits  gradually  for- 
sook him.  Signs  of  poverty  appeared,  and  he  announced  to  his  wife  that 
he  must  move  elsewhere.  She  was  thunderstruck.  The  legacy  of  her 
aunt  had  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  farm.  To  give  up  that, 
was  relinquishing  the  inheritance  of  her  children.  She  remonstrated,  but 
without  effect;  he  declined  all  explanation.  With  deep  regret  I  saw  them 
quit  the  village. 

"Mrs.  Forester  had  promised  to  write  me  when  they  were  again  fixed 
in  any  permanent  situation.  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  I  received  a 
letter.  That  letter  I  have  now  in'my  pocket-book.  It  has  remained  there 
since  I  first  received  it.     Here  it  is." 

I  knew  too  well  his  exact  habits  to  be  surprised  at  the  perfect  state  of 
preservation  in  which  I  saw  it.     It  was  as  follows: — 

"I  rejoice  that  I  can  give  you  cheerful  accounts,  my  much  respected 
friend,  of  my  husband  and  myself.  After  we  left  you,  we  removed  to  a 
remote  town  in  the  west,  and  here  we  are.  We  have  given  up  farming, 
and  my  husband  has  opened  an  office.  As  he  is  the  only  lawyer  in  the 
place,  he  has  made  his  way  extremely  well.  I  wish  I  could  say  I  am  as 
nappy  as  you  once  saw  me ;  but  this  mode  of  life  is  not  to  my  taste,  nor 
do  I  think  it  agrees  with  my  husband.  I  have  never  seen  him  so  tranquil 
as  the  three  snort  years  we  passed  at  N — .  There  is  something  in  the 
life  of  a  farmer  peculiarly  soothing.  The  sun  never  rose  so  bright  to  me 
as  at  that  period.  I  do  not  think  Eve  was  as  happy  in  her  paradise  as  I 
was  in  mine ;  for  her  fruits  grew  spontaneously,  but  mine  were  produced 
by  the  united  effort  of  head  and  hands,  and  <jave  exercise  to  all  my  pow- 
ers. My  children  are  well.  My  husband's  nealth  is  not  very  good ;  this 
plodding  life  does  not  agree  with  him ;  he  is  subject  to  low  spirits.  I  some- 
limes  have  sad  forebodings  of  the  future ,  if  I  could  only  get  back  to  N — , 
I  think  all  would  go  well." 

This  was  the  purport  of  the  letter.  I  returned  it  to  my  friend,  and  he 
resumed  his  narrative. 

"About  a  year  from  the  time  I  received  the  letter,  I  took  a  journey  to 
Montreal  to  visit  a  sister  who  was  settled  there.  In  passing  one  of  the 
streets,  I  recognized  Mr.  Forester;  but  he  was  so  altered  in  his  appear- 
ance, that  I  doubted  if  it  could  be  he.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  found, 
upon  inquiring,  that  they  had  made  another  remove  to  Montreal.  He 
was  emaciated  in  his  person,  and  there  was  a  nervous  agitation  in  his  man- 
ner that  alarmed  me.  I  begged  him  to  conduct  me  to  his  wife.  'With 
all  my  heart,'  said  he,  'but  you  will  be  surprised  at  our  menage.1  I  ac- 
companied him  to  a  low  dilapidated  building,  in  which  every  thing  bespoke 
poverty.     Mrs.  Forester  gave  me  a  mournful  welcome,    Shfe^  V*^  -w& 
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greatly  changed ;  but  her  children  were  still  blooming  and  healthy,  and 
appeared  unconscious  of  the  cloud  that  hung  over  their  parents. 

"  My  visit  was  short;  I  perceived  it  was  an  embarrassing  one ;  but  in 
taking  leave,  I  said,  '  If  you  have  any  commands  to  your  old  friends  at 
N — ,  here  is  my  address.'  I  had  not  been  home  long,  before  William 
Forester  brought  me  a  note  from  his  mother,  requesting  to  see  me.  I  im- 
mediately returned  with  him,  and  found  her  alone.  She  was  free  and  un- 
disguised in  her  communication;  said  there  was  some  dreadful  mystery 
hung  over  them,  and  that  whatever  it  was,  it  was  hurrying  her  husband 
to  the  grave.  *I  should  not  have  spoken,*  added  she,  '  had  not  this  con- 
viction made  all  scruples  weigh  light  in  the  balance.  I  think  it  possible 
he  may  reveal  to  you  what  he  will  not  to  me.  At  least,  see  him  before 
you  quit  Montreal.  If  we  could  once  more  return  to  N — ,  we  might  yet 
be  happy.' 

"  I  again  called  to  see  him.  Never  was  there  a  human  being  more 
changed.  He  was  dull,  abstracted,  and  silent,  and  I  began  to  think  his 
mind  was  impaired.  I  used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  N — ,  and  tried  to  convince  him  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  his  wife 
and  children.  He  only  replied  that  it  would  do  no  good ;  neither  they 
nor  he  would  be  happier;  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  say  to  him  with 
regard  to  himself  that  his  own  mind  had  not  suggested.  He  acknowledg- 
ed that  he  had  a  secret  source  of  calamity,  but  said  it  was  beyond  human 
power  to  mitigate  it ;  that  the  kindest  part  would  be  to  let  him  alone ;  that 
he  had  never  intruded  his  sorrows  on  others,  and  he  asked  no  participa- 
tion ;  that  happily  there  was  a  termination  to  all  things  here,  and  his  suf- 
ferings could  not  last  for  ever.  I  told  him  that  if  he  was  alone  in  the  world, 
he  might  reason  justly ;  but  he  must  feel  that  there  was  one  human  be- 
ing at  least,  that  was  doomed  to  participate  in  his  good  or  bad  fortune,  and 
who  was  made  wretched  by  his  mysterious  conduct 

"  €  Has  she  spoken  to  you  ?'  said  he  fiercely. 

"  '  There  needs  no  other  language,'  replied  I,  '  than  her  pale  cheek 
and  wasted  form.  You,  who  see  her  daily,  cannot  realize  the  change 
that  has  taken  place ;  but  I,  who  saw  her  last  at  N — ,  blooming,  and  hap- 
py, full  of  health  and  gaity,  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful  in  creation— 
can  I  agree  with  you  that  you  alone  are  the  sufferer  ?'  I  found  I  had 
touched  the  cord  to  which  his  heart  vibrated ;  I  pursued  the  subject,  and 
finally  obtained  the  victory.  He  promised  me  solemnly  to  return  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

"  It  was  with  heartfelt  pleasure  I  set  about  preparing  for  them.  I  had 
the  old  shattered  mansion  put  into  comfortable  repair,  and  took  half  a 
year's  salary  in  pork,  grain,  and  live  stock,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
parishioners,  who  had  rather  pay  in  produce  than  money,  and  it  was  aft 
cheerfully  transferred  to  the  desolate  building.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
November  when  they  arrived,  and  the  snow  lay  three  feet  deep  on  the 
ground.  The  old  trees  that  remained  with  their  dry  straggling  branches, 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  avenue  like  a  procession  of  mourners.  In  win- 
ter there  is  but  little  for  a  farmer  to  do,  except  foddering  his  cattle,  and 
preparing  for  the  coming  spring.  Mr.  Forester  had  no  stock  of  materials) 
and  his  life  was  an  idle  one.  I  could  not  but  think  Providence  had  won- 
derfully marked  its  bounty  to  the  other  sex,  when  I  saw  how  cheerfully 
-and  constantly  Mrs,  Forester  found  employment.    Her  colour  and  spirits 
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returned,  and  again  I  heard  her  singing  songs  that  seemed  only  made  for 
summer. 

"  I  have  hitherto  said  hut  little  of  myself.  I  had  dwindled  into  a  khfed 
of  insignificance  in  my  own  mind,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor.  Even  my  neighbour,  Miss  Keziah  Spinney,  no  longer  attempt- 
ed to  pour  in  the  oil  and  the  wine,  but  passed  on  to  the  other  side.  I  con* 
fess,  however,  that  I  sometimes  looked  back  with  lingering  regret  on  the 
years  I  had  loitered  away.  I  could  count  up  to  fifty- two.  After  twenty- 
five,  they  were  all  dull,  cheerless  blanks,  except  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 
every  faithful  minister  knows  how  many  omissions  must  press  upon  his 
recollection.  March  had  arrived,  and  we  had  reasonable  expectations* 
that  the  severity  of  winter  was  over ;  but  it  did  not  prove  so.  There  came 
a  violent  driving  snow-storm,  and  I  did  not  visit  the  Foresters  for  several 
days.  At  length  I  received  a  message  from  them  requesting  to  see  me* 
Mrs.  Forester  met  me  at  the  door.  *  My  husband,'  said  she,  '  is  very  ill-- 
Do  you  remember  our  visitor  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  our  marriage? 
Twice  since  he  has  come.  God  knows  what  malignant  power  he  has 
over  us ;  but  it  is  terrible  in  its  effects.  Yesterday  he  came  suddenly  up- 
on us;  his  visit  was  short,  but  immediately  after  his  departure,  my  hus- 
band complained  of  great  oppression  upon  the  lungs,  and  this  morning  he 
has  been  seized  with  a  hemorrhage.  O  my  dear  friend,'  continued  she, 
wringing  my  hand,  '  go  to  him,  tell  him  there  is  nothing  he  can  reveal  so 
dreadful  as  this  suspense.  I  can  endure  it  no  longer ;  my  reason  will  be 
the  sacrifice.' 

41 1  hastened  to  his  apartment.  He  was  in  bed ;  his  countenance  was 
pale,  but  calm.  '  1  am  glad  you  have  come/  said  he ;  *  I  have  a  confes- 
sion to  make.'  At  that  moment  his  wife  entered.  He  called  her  to  his 
bedside,  and,  as  she  knelt  down,  he  looked  earnestly  at  her  and  his  cour- 
age appeared  to  fail.  But  in  a  few  moments  he  resumed.  '  I  had  hoped 
that  I  might  die  with  my  secret  unrevealed ;  but  now  that  I  believe  myself 
on  my  death-bed,  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-creatures  loses  its  importance. 
And  yet/  said  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  'to  voluntarily  relinquish  your  es- 
teem ;  to  be  remembered  by  you  only  with  horror !  O,  if  suffering  could 
expiate  guilt,  these  pangs  would  atone !' 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  the  noble,  the 
sublime  expression,  as  she  leaned  over  him.  '  My  friend — my  husband/ 
said  she,  'fear  nothing  from  me.  Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  to 
which  you  allude,  they  cannot  now  influence  my  affection.  The  years  we 
have  passed  together  are  all  that  identify  you  with  me.  Speak  without 
hesitation.' 

"  'I  will  be  brief/  said  he,  '  for  my  strength  is  failing.  My  early  life 
was  one  of  dissipation  and  profligacy.  My  father  j»ave  me  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  good  education,  and  a  lucrative  profession.  He  died,  and 
left  my  mother  destitute.  I  persuaded  myself  it  was  a  duty  to  run  all  risks 
to  place  her  in  an  independent  situation.  Frequently  I  returned  from  the 
gaming  table,  and  poured  money  into  her  lap.  The  poor  deceived  parent 
blessed  and  applauded  me.  I  went  through  all  the  changes  of  a  game- 
ster, and  at  length  found  myself  deeply  in  dept.  A  horrible  chance  pre- 
sented— it  was  one  of  fraud  and  treachery.  I  purloined  a  sum  intrusted 
to  me — was  detected !'  He  seemed  unable  to  proceed.  '  I  was  sentenc- 
ed to  two  years'  imprisonment/  continued  he,  in  a  low  voice.    '  Ttaragx 
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sunk  and  degraded,  I  was  not  lost.  I  loathed  the  vices  that  had  undone 
me.  I  turned  with  horror  from  the  profligacy  by  which  I  was  surround- 
ed. My  conduct  was  such  that  the  term  of  ray  imprisonment  was  short- 
ened. I  received  a  pardon.  My  poor  mother  had  died  broken-hearted. 
I  quitted  Havana ;  for  this  was  the  scene  of  my  guilt  and  disgrace.  At 
Richmond,  I  by  degrees  gained  access  to  good  society.  I  was  persever- 
ing and  industrious.  You  know,  my  dear  Mary,  how  1  became  acquaint- 
ed with  you,  and  you  now  perceive  that  when  I  married  you,  I  added  a 
new  crime,  that  of  deception,  to  my  catalogue  of  sins.  I  truly  loved  you, 
and  I  could  not  resist  temptation.  My  business  was  lucrative,  every  thing 
around  me  prosperous,  and  if  vice  had  left  no  sting,  I  might  have  been 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  But  not  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  nor  the  wa- 
ters of  Jordan,  can  wash  out  the  stains  of  the  soul.  I  was  haunted  by  re- 
membrance of  the  past.  There  was  something  so  unlike  retributive  jus- 
tice in  my  prosperity,  that  I  felt  as  if  even  this  success  portended  some 
dreadful  reverse.  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  perceive  that  the  terror  and  anx- 
iety that  consumed  my  hours  was  retributive  justice!  When  I  pressed 
her  whom  I  loved  best  to  my  bosom,  I  thought  what  would  become  of  her 
if  she  knew  she  was  the  wife  of  a  felon ! 

"  '  Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  while  every  body  congratulated  me 
on  my  happiness.  I  was  nominated  for  an  office  of  trust.  A  few  days 
after  the  election  had  taken  place,  I  received  a  note,  requesting  me  to 
come  to  a  particular  place,  if  I  would  avoid  public  disgrace.  I  went  to 
the  spot  with  a  beating  heart,  and  found,  to  my  horror,  a  fellow-convict  I 
When  I  quitted  the  prison,  I  had  left  him  there.  He  had  staid  out  his 
term,  and  accident  brought  him  to  Richmond.  His  object  was  to  extort 
money.  I  gave  him  what  he  asked,  as  the  bribe  of  secrecy.  Again  and 
again  he  came.  My  anxiety  grew  insupportable.  Horrible  thoughts  cross- 
ed my  mind.  I  sometimes  felt  that  either  he  or  I  must  be  sacrificed.  I 
gave  up  all  but  my  wife  and  children,  and  left  Richmond  in  hopes  of  con- 
cealment from  my  persecutor.  The  rest  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  began 
to  acquire  credit  and  property,  my  tormentor  appeared,  and  nearly  strip- 
ped me.  For  three  years  I  lived  on  this  spot  unmolested  \  and  I  begam 
to  think  he  was  dead.  You  know  how,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  security 
and  happiness,  he  came  upon  me.  Twice  he  has  visited  mc  since.  Yes- 
terday he  arrived.  But  heaven  is  merciful.  The  disorder  that  for  months 
has  been  undermining  my  life,  is  brought  to  a  crisis.  With  the  near  pros- 
pect of  death,  I  have  gained  fortitude.  I  might  say  something  in  extenu- 
ation of  my  guilt.  But  why  should  I  ?  There  is  a  Judge,  and  he  is  mer- 
ciful.' 

"  Such  was  the  unhappy  man's  story.  He  was  mistaken  in  believing 
his  end  so  near.  He  lingered  on  for  months.  His  confession  had  rend- 
ered the  scourge  of  his  persecutor  powerless.  His  decay  was  gradual, 
and  he  lived  till  June.  His  wife  and  myself  were  his  constant  attendants. 
He  saw  that  her  affection  was  undiminished;  that  it  was  the  labour  of 
love,  and  not  of  compassion,  that  bound  her  to  his  side.  He  died,  trust- 
ing in  divine  mercy,  and  commending  to  my  care  his  wife  and  children." 

"  And  you  have  performed  this  dying  injunction  most  faithfully,  I  doubt 
not,"  said  T  to  the  good  man. 

Again  the  colour  rose  in  his  cheek.  " I  have,"  said  he,  "to  the  best 
of  my  power.    At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mrs.  Forester  kindly  consented 
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to  marry  me.  Her  children  are  as  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  my  own." 
We  had  now  entered  the  little  village  of  N — .  It  was  still  flourishing  in 
its  native  beauty.  The  green  banks,  with  their  foot-paths,  still  bordered 
the  carriage  road,  and  clusters  of  dandelions,  purple  thistles,  and  mallows, 
were  scattered  by  the  way  side,  with  their  former  profusion.  The  low 
school-house,  with  its  tall  chimney,  stood  where  I  left  it.  The  paths  that 
led  through  the  pastures,  still  remained  the  same.  We  were  now  near' 
the  parsonage-house.  I  asked  no  questions,  for  I  was  willing  to  wait  the 
developement  of  circumstances.  I  was  not  much  surprised  when  we  turn* 
ed  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  old-fashioned  house. 

"This  is  my  residence,"  said  the  clergyman,  "and  I  let  out  the  pax* 
sonage."  We  stopped.  The  lady  came  to  the  door  to  meet  us.  Shfi 
seemed  to  have  gone  along  with  all  things  else.  Her  hair,  when  I  last 
saw  her,  was  glossy  and  brown ;  it  was  now  covered  with  a  white  muslin 
cap,  and  was  parted  upon  her  forehead  in  a  matron-like  manner. 

I  passed  a  few  days  with  them,  and  took  leave  with  the  novel  conclu* 
sion,  that  if  there  was  any  happiness  in  this  world,  it  was  to  be  found  in  a 
country  village,  where  there  were  no  improvements,  and  at  the  house  of 
a  country  minister. 
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I*  eastern  land,  where  nature  glow'd  most  fair, 
Where  the  pomegranate,  grew  in  sweetness  rare, 
Where  the  acacia  tree  rich  odour  shed, 
And  the  vine,  cluster'd  almost  'neath  the  tread; 
Where  orange  groves,  and  citron  spread  around, 
And  fig  trees  weigh'd  with  fruit,  bent  to  the  ground ) 
Where  birds  of  paradise  were  on  the  wing 
And  songsters  of  the  grove  did  gladness  bring. 
A  Being  moved  among  these  groves  and  bowers* 
At  early  dawn,  and  at  eve's  closing  hours, 
The  meekest,  noblest,  holiest,  of  men. 
Earth  by  His  might  reeld  to  and  fro,  again* 
Seas  by  His  majesty,  would  backward  roll; 
His  voice  of  power,  would  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  yet  He  moved  among  these  groves  and  bowers 
Peaceful  as  zephyr,  when  it  fans  the  flowers. 
Though  beasts  of  forests  crouch  M  beneath  his  eye 
Twas  mild,  as  twilight  on  the  summer  sky. 
His  walk  so  pure,  it  sanctified  the  earth, 
Creation  smiled  when  angels  told  His  birth ; 
Nothing  more  holy,  could  the  earth  sustain, 

4* 
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Naught  more  majestic  could  the  world  contain ; 
His  human  form  did  Deity  enclose, 
The  godhead  satisfied — did  thus  repose. 
Oh !  mystery  profound — Oh !  wond'rous  plan, 
The  incarnate  God— clothed  in  the  form  of  man — 
Proving  divinity  could  dwell  therein 
If  not  forced  thence,  by  man's  transgression— sin. 
A  spark  of  life  divine  to  man  was  given 
Which  earth  bad  quenched  not— had  not  Satan  striven. 
He  who  defied  the  giver  of  all  light 
Engendered  self-conceit,  man's  peace  to  blight 
Man  is  most  weak,  when  he  assumes  most  power, 
Satan  holds  empire  then — and  rules  the  hour. 
Thus  we  behold  upon  a  mountain's  height, 
Oh !  scene  of  horror !  Oh !  tremendous  sight; 
A  Cross— alas !  who  hangs  thereon  ?  tis  He — 
Oh !  do  the  senses  wander — can  it  be? 
Why  droops  His  head  so  low  ? 
Why  do  men  gaze,  and  no  emotion  show  ? 
What  had  He  done  that  He  should  suffer  thus? 
Why  is  He  made  a  by-word  and  a  curse  ? 
What  is  the  cause  ?  can  no  one  answer  give  ? 
Soul,  answer  soul,  he  dies  that  thou  may'st  live- 
Dies,  suffers  pain,  and  ignominy  too, — 
That  in  thus  doing  heaven  meet  thy  view, 
Even  to  such  as  dragg'd  Him  to  the  tree — 
And  can  unmoved  behold  his  agony. 
Earth  groans,  the  mountains  quake  and  rocks  do  rend. 
Graves  burst  with  indignation  at  His  end — 
Who  came  to  bless  the  creatures — who  thus  scorn 
The  life  which  with  such  meekness  had  been  born. 

Now  stagger  back  my  soul — seek  some  recess 
Where  thou  can'st  hide  thy  wayward  nothingness; 
Or  else  arise,  and  with  thy  power  and  might 
Cling  to  that  cross  till  thou  with  Christ  unite ; 
Kiss  thou  those  feet,  press  thou  that  bleeding  side, 
Clasp  thou  that  hand,  till  naught  of  earth  divide, 
Then  soar  to  Heaven  and  ask  the  reason  why 
The  Lord. of  life — should  for  poor  mortals  die? 
There  will  this  answer  meet  thy  anxious  call, 
Spirit  and  flesh  must  part  ere  thou  can'st  learn  it  all. 
Keep  thou  the  cross  in  view,  there  hangs  thy  friend, 
He  will  be  with  tbee,  even  to  the  end. 
He  hung  not  there  in  vain ;  mercy  bled  there, 
And  now  it  pleads — where  answered — is  the  prayer. 

January  lltt,  1843. 
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THE    INDIAN    WIFE. 

Tahmiroo  was  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  chieftain  of  the  Sioux  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  she  was  the  only  being  ever  known  to  turn  the  relent- 
less old  man  from  a  savage  purpose.  Something  of  this  influence  was 
owing  to  her  infantile  beauty,  but  more  to  the  gentleness  of  which  that 
beauty  was  the  emblem.  Here  was  a  species  of  loveliness  rare  among  In- 
dian girls.  Her  figure  had  the  flexile  grace  so  appropriate  to  protected 
and  dependent  woman  in  refined  countries;  her  ripe  pouting  lip,  and  dim- 
pled cheek,  wore  the  pleading  air  of  aggrieved  childhood ;  and  her  dark 
eye  had  such  an  habitual  expression  of  timidity  and  fear,  that  the  Young 
Sioux  called  her  the  "  Startled  Fawn."  I  know  not  whether  her  father's 
broad  lands,  or  her  own  appealing  beauty,  was  the  most  powerful  cause 
of  her  admiration ;  but  certain  it  is,  Tahmiroo  was  the  unrivalled  belle  of 
the  Sioux.  She  was  a  creature  all  formed  for  love.  Her  downcast  eye, 
her  trembling  lip,  and  her  quiet  submissive  motion,  all  spoke  its  language ; 
yet  various  young  chieftains  had  in  vain  sought  her  affections,  and  when 
her  father  urged  her  to  strengthen  his  power  by  an  alliance,  she  answer- 
ed him  only  by  her  tears. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  1765,  when  a  company  of  French 
traders  came  to  reside  there,  for  the  sake  of  deriving  profit  from  the  fur 
trade.  Among  them  was  Florimond  de  Ranee,  a  young  indolent  Adonis, 
whom  pure  ennui  had  led  from  Quebec  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  His 
fair,  round  face,  and  studied  foppery  of  dress,  might  have  done  little  to- 
wards gaining  the  heart  of  the  gentle  Sioux ;  but  there  was  a  deference 
and  courtesy  in  his  manner,  which  the  Indians  never  pay  woman;  and 
Tahmiroo's  deep  sensibilities  were  touched  by  it.  A  more  careful  arrange- 
ment of  her  rude  dress,  and  anxiety  to  speak  his  language  fluently,  and 
a  close  observance  of  his  European  customs,  eoon  betrayed  the  subtle 
power  which  was  fast  making  her  its  slave.  The  ready  vanity  of  the 
Frenchman  quickly  perceived  it.  At  first  he  encouraged  it  with  that  sort 
of  undefined  pleasure  which  man  always  feels  in  awakening  strong  affec- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  even  the  most  insignificant.  Then  the  idea  that, 
though  an  Indian,  she  was  a  princess,  and  that  her  father's  extensive  lands 
on  the  Missouri  were  daily  becoming  of  more  consequence  to  his  ambi- 
tious nation,  led  him  to  think  of  marriage  with  her  as  a  desirable  object. 

His  eyes  and  his  manner  had  said  this,  long  before  the  old  chief  began 
to  suspect  it;  and  he  allowed  the  wily  Frenchman  to  twine  himself  al- 
most as  closely  around  his  heart,  as  he  had  around  the  more  yielding  soul 
of  his  darling  child.  Though  exceedingly  indolent  by  nature,  Florimond 
de  Ranee  had  acquired  skill  in  many  graceful  acts,  which  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  savages. 

He  fenced  well  enough  to  foil  the  most  expert  antagonist;  and  in  hunt- 
ing, his  rifle  was  sure  to  carry  death  to  the  game.  These  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  facility  with  which  his  pliant  nation  conform  to  the  usages 
of  every  country,  made  him  a  universal  favourite ;  and,  at  his  request,  he 
was  formally  adopted  as  one  of  the  tribe.  But,  conscious  as  he  was  of  his 
power,  it  was  long  before  he  dared  to  ask  for  the  daughter  of  the  haughty 
chief.  When  he  did  make  the  daring  proposition,  it  was  received,  with 
a  still  and  terrible  wrath,  that  might  well  fright  him  from  his  purpose. 
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Rage  showed  itself  only  in  the  swelling  veins  and  clenched  hand  of  the 
old  chief. 

With  the  boasted  coldness  and  self-possession  of  an  Indian,  he  answer- 
ed, "there  are  Sioux  girls  enough  for  the  poor  pale  faces  that  come  among 
us.  A  king's  daughter  weds  the  son  of  a  king.  Eagles  must  sleep  in  an 
eagle's  nest." 

In  vain  Tahmiroo  knelt  and  supplicated.  In  vain  she  promised  Flori- 
mond de  Ranee  would  adopt  all  his  enmities  and  all  his  friendships ;  that 
in  hunting,  and  in  war,  he  would  be  an  invaluable  treasure.  The  chief 
remained  inexorable.  Then  Tahmiroo  no  longer  joined  in  the  dance,  and 
the  old  man  noticed  that  her  rich  voice  was  silent  when  he  passed  her 
wigwam.  The  light  of  her  beauty  began  to  fade,  and  the  bright  vermil- 
ion current,  which  mantled  under  her  brown  cheek,  became  sluggish  and 
pale.  The  languid  glance  she  cast  on  the  morning  sun  and  the  bright 
earth,  entered  into  her  father's  soul.  He  could  not  see  his  beautiful  child 
thus  gradually  wasting  away.  He  had  long  averted  his  eyes  whenever 
he  saw  Florimond  de  Ranee ;  but  one  day,  when  he  crossed  his  hunting 
path,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  Tahmiroo's  dwell* 
ing.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  proud  old  man  and  the  blooming  lov- 
er entered  it  together.  Tahmiroo  was  seated  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
wigwam,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  her  basket-work  tangled  beside 
her,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  village  maidens  had  brought  her,  scatter 
ed  and  withering  at  her  feet. 

The  chief  looked  upon  her  with  a  vehement  expression  of  love,  which 
none  but  stern  countenances  can  wear.  "  Tahmiroo,"  he  said,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  "go  to  the  wigwam  of  the  stranger,  that  your  father  may  again 
see  you  love  to  look  on  the  rising  sun,  and  the  opening  flowers."  There 
was  mingled  joy  and  modesty  in  the  upward  glance  of  the  "  Startled  Fawn" 
of  the  Sioux;  and  when  Florimond  de  Ranee  saw  the  light  of  her  mild 
eye,  suddenly  and  timidly  veiled  by  its  deeply  fringed  lid,  he  knew  that 
he  had  lost  none  of  his  power. 

The  marriage  song  was  soon  heard  in  the  royal  wigwam,  and  the  young 
adventurer  became  the  son  of  a  king. 

Months  and  years  passed  on,  and  found  Tahmiroo  the  same  devoted 
submissive  being.  Her  husband  no  longer  treated  her  with  the  uniform 
gallantry  of  a  lover.  He  was  not  often  harsh,  but  he  adopted  something 
of  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  nation  he  had  joined.  Tahmiroo 
sometimes  wept  in  secret ;  but  so  much  of  fear  had  lately  minded  with 
her  love,  that  she  carefully  concealed  her  grief  from  him  who  had  occa- 
sioned it.  When  she  watched  his  countenance,  with  that  pleading  inno-* 
cent  look  which  had  always  characterized  her  beauty,  she  sometimes 
would  obtain  a  glance  such  as  he  had  given  her  in  her  former  days ;  and 
then  her  heart  would  leap  like  a  frolicspme  lamb,  and  she  would  live 
cheerfully  on  the  remembrance  of  that  smile,  through  many  wearisome 
days  of  silence  and  neglect.  Never  was  woman,  in  her  heart-breaking 
devotednesB,  satisfied  with  such  slight  testimonials  of  love,  as  was  this 
gentle  Sioux  girl.  If  Florimond  chose  to  fish,  she  would  herself  ply  the 
oar,  rather  than  he  should  suffer  fatigue ;  and  the  gaudy  canoe  her  rather 
had  given  her,  might  often  be  seen  gliding  down  the  stream,  while  Tah- 
miroo dipped  her  oar  in  unison  with  her  soft  rich  voice,  and  the  indolent 
Frenchman  lay  sunk  in  luxurious  repose.     She  had  learned  his  religion; 
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but  for  herself  she  never  prayed.  The  cross  he  had  given  her  was  always- 
raised  in  supplication  for  him;  and  if  he  but  looked  unkindly  on  her,  she 
kissed  it,  and  invoked  its  aid,  in  agony  of  soul.  She  fancied  the  sound 
of  his  native  land  might  be  dear  to  him ;  and  she  studied  his  language* 
with  a  patience  and  perseverance  to  which  the  savage  has  seldom  been 
known  to  submit.  She  tried  to  imitate  the  dresses  she  had  heard  him  de- 
scribe ;  and  if  he  looked  with  a  pleased  eye  on  any  ornament  she  wore,. 
it  was  always  reserved  to  welcome  his  return.  Yet,  for  all  this  lavish- 
ness  of  love,  she  asked  but  kind  approving  looks,  which  cost  the  giver 
nothing.  Alas,  for  the  perverseness  of  man,  in  scorning  the  affection  he 
ceases  to  doubt  I  The  little  pittance  of  love  for  which  poor  Tahmiroo's 
heart  yearned  so  much,  was  seldom  given.  Her  soul  was  a  perpetual 
prey  to  anxiety  and  excitement;  and  the  quiet  certainty  of  domestic  bliss 
was  never  her  allotted  portion.  There  were,  however,  two  beings  on 
whom  she  could  pour  forth  her  whole  flood  of  tenderness,  without  reproof 
or  disappointment.  She  had  given  birth  to  a  son  and  daughter  of  uncom- 
mon promise.  Victoire,  the  eldest,  had  her  father's  beauty,  save  in  the 
melting  dark  eye,  with  its  plaintive  expression,  and  the  modest  drooping 
of  its  silken  lash.  Her  cheeks  had  just  enough  of  the  Indian  hue  to  give 
them  a  warm,  rich  colouring ;  and  such  was  her  early  maturity,  that  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  her  tall  figure  combined  the  graceful  elasticity  of 
youth,  with  the  majesty  of  womanhood.  She  had  sprung  up  at  her  fath- 
er's feet,  with  the  sudden  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  flower;  and  her  matur- 
ed loveliness  aroused  all  the  dormant  tenderness  and  energy  within  him. 
It  was  with  mournful  interest  he  saw  her  leaping  along  the  chase,  with 
her  mother's  bounding,  sylph-like  joy ;  and  he  would  sigh  deeply  when 
he  observed  her  oar  rapidly  cutting  trie  waters  of  the  Missouri,  wnile  her 
' hoat  flew  over  the  surface  of  the  river  like  a  wild  bird  in  sport — and  the 
gay  young  creature  would  wind  among  the  eddies,  or  dart  forward  with 
her  hair  streaming  on  the  wind,  and  her  lips  parted  with  eagerness.  Tah- 
miroo  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  his  emotions.  She  thought,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  that  silence  and  sadness  were  the  natural  ex- 
pressions  of  a  white  man's  love;  but  when  he  turned  his  restless  gaze 
from  his  daughter  to  her,  she  met  an  expression  which  troubled  her.  In- 
difference had  changed  into  contempt;  and  woman's  soul,  whether  in  the 
drawing  room  or  in  the  wilderness,  is  painfully  alive  to  the  sting  of  scorn. 
Sometimes  her  placid  nature  was  disturbed  by  a  strange  jealousy  of  her 
own  child.  "I  love  Victoire  only  because  she  is  the  daughter  of  Flori- 
mond,"  thought  she ;  "  and  why,  oh !  why,  does  he  not  love  me  for  being 
the  mother  of  Victoire?" 

It  was  too  evident  that  De  Ranee  wished  his  daughter  to  be  estranged 
from  her  mother  and  her  mother's  people.  With  all  members  of  the  triber 
out  of  his  own  family,  he  sternly  forbade  her  having  any  intercourse ;  and 
even  there  he  kept  her  constantly  employed  in  taking  dancing  lessons  from 
himself,  and  obtaining  various  branches  of  learning  from  an  old  Catholic 
priest,  whom  he  had  solicited  to  reside  with  him  for  that  purpose.  But 
this  kind  of  life  was  irksome  to  the  Indian  girl,  and  she  was  perpetually 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  her  father,  to  try  her  arrow  in  the  woods,  or  guide 
her  pretty  canoe  over  the  waters.  De  Ranee  had  long  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  gratify  his  ambitious  views  for  his  daughter  without  removing  her 
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from  the  attractions  of  her  savage  home ;  and  each  day's  experience  con- 
vinced him  more  and  more  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusion. 

To  favour  his  project,  he  assumed  an  affectionate  manner  towards  his 
wife ;  for  he  well  knew  that  one  look  or  word  of  kindness  would  at  any 
time  win  back  all  her  love.  When  the  deep  sensibilities  of  her  warm 
heart  were  roused,  he  would  ask  for  leave  to  sell  her  lands;  and  she,  in 
her  prodigality  of  tenderness,  would  have  given  him  any  thing,  even  her 
own  life,  for  such  smiles  as  he  then  bestowed.  The  old  chief  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  check  the  unfeeling  rapacity  of  the  Frenchman. 
Tract  after  tract  of  Tahmiroo's  valuable  land  was  sold,  and  the  money  re- 
mitted to  Quebec,  where  he  intended  to  convey  his  children,  on  pretence 
of  a  visit,  but  in  reality  with  the  firm  intent  of  never  again  beholding  his 
deserted  wife. 

A  company  of  Canadian  traders  chanced  to  visit  the  Falls  of  St.  Anto- 
ny just  at  this  juncture,  and  Florimond  de  Ranee  took  the  opportunity  to 
apprise  Tahmiroo  of  his  intention  to  educate  Victoire.  She  entreated  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  a  mother's  eloquence ;  but  she  plead  in  vain.  Vic- 
toire and  her  father  joined  the  company  of  traders  on  their  return  to  Ca- 
nada. Tahmiroo  knelt,  and  fervently  besought  that  she  might  accompa- 
ny them.  She  would  stay  out  of  sight,  she  said ;  they  should  not  be  asham- 
ed of  her  among  the  great  white  folks  of  the  east ;  and  if  she  could  but 
live  where  she  could  see  them  every  day,  she  should  die  happier. 

"Ashamed  of  vou !  and  you  the  daughter  of  a  Sioux  king !"  exclaim- 
ed Victoire  proudly,  and  with  a  natural  impulse  of  tenderness  she  fell  on 
her  mother's  neck  and  wept. 

11  Victoire,  'tis  time  to  depart,"  said  her  father  sternly.  The  sobbing 
girl  tried  to  release  herself,  but  she  could  not.  Tahmiroo  embraced  her 
with  the  energy  of  despair;  for,  after  all  her  doubts  and  jealousies,  Vic- 
toire was  the  darling  child  of  her  bosom — she  was  so  much  the  image  of 
Florimond  when  he  first  said  he  loved  her. 

11  Woman !  let  her  go !"  exclaimed  De  Ranee,  exasperated  by  the  length 
of  the  parting  scene.  Tahmiroo  raised  her  eyes  anxiously  to  his  face,  and 
she  saw  that  his  arm  was  raised  to  strike  her. 

"  I  am  a  poor  daughter  of  the  Sioux ;  oh !  why  did  you  marry  me  ?" 
she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  passionate  grief. 

"  For  your  father's  land,"  said  the  Frenchman,  coldly. 

This  was  the  drop  too  much.  Poor  Tahmiroo,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  fell 
fto  the  earth,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  grass.  She  knew  not  how  long  she 
remained  there.  Her  highly  wrought  feelings  had  brought  on  a  dizziness 
of  the  brain,  and  she  was  conscious  only  of  a  sensation  of  sickness,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  receding  voices.  When  she  recovered,  she  found 
herself  alone  with  Louis,  her  little  boy,  then  about  six  vears  old.  The 
child  had  wandered  there  after  the  traders  had  departed,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  to  waken  his  mother,  he  laid  himself  down  by  her  side,  and 
slept  on  his  bow  and  arrows.    From  that  hour  Tahmiroo  was  changed. 

Her  quiet  submissive  air  gave  place  to  a  stern  and  lofty  manner;  and 
she,  who  had  always  been  so  gentle,  became  as  bitter  and  implacable  as 
the  most  blood-thirsty  of  her  tribe.  In  little  Louis  all  the  strong  feelings 
of  her  soul  were  centred;  but  even  her  affections  for  him  were  character- 
ized by  a  strange  unwonted  fierceness.  Her  only  care  seemed  to  be  to 
make  him  like  his  grandfather,  and  to  instil  a  deadly  hatred  of  white  men. 
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The  boy  learned  his  lessons  well.  He  was  the  veriest  little  savage  that 
ever  let  fly  an  arrow.  To  his  mother  alone  he  yielded  any  thing  like  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  Sioux  were  proud  to  hail  the  haughty  child  as  their  fu- 
ture chieftain. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri,  when  Flo- 
riraond  de  Ranee  came  among  them,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He 
was  induced  to  make  this  visit,  partly  from  a  lingering  curiosity  to  see  his 
boy,  and  partly  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  land  from  the  yielding 
Tahmiroo.  He  affected  much  contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  and  promis- 
ed to  return  with  Victoire  before  the  year  expired.  Tahmiroo  met  him 
with  the  most  chilling  indifference,  and  listened  to  him  with  a  vacant  look, 
as  if  she  heard  him  not. 

It  was  only  when  he  spoke  to  her  boy  that  he  could  arouse  her  from 
this  apparent  lethargy.  On  this  subject  she  was  all  suspicion.  She  had 
a  sort  of  undefined  dread  that  he,  too,  would  be  carried  away  from  her ; 
and  she  watched  over  him  like  a  she-wolf,  when  her  young  is  in  danger. 
Her  fears  were  not  unfounded ;  for  De  Ranee  did  intend,  by  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness,  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Quebec,  to  kindle  in  the 
mind  of  his  son  a  desire  to  accompany  him. 

Tahmiroo  thought  the  hatred  of  white  men,  which  she  had  so  carefully 
instilled,  would  prove  a  sufficient  shield ;  but  many  weeks  had  not  elaps- 
ed before  she  saw  that  Louis  was  fast  yielding  himself  up  to  the  fascinat- 
ing power  which  had  enthralled  her  own  youthful  spirit.  With  this  dis- 
covery came  horrible  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  more  than  once  she  had 
nearly  nerved  her  soul  to  murder  the  father  of  her  son ;  but  she  could  not 
Something  in  his  features  still  reminded  her  of  the  devoted  young  French- 
man, who  had  carried  her  quiver  through  the  woods,  and  kissed  the  moc- 
cassin  he  had  stooped  to  lace ;  and  she  could  not  kill  him. 

The  last  cutting  blow  was  soon  given  to  the  heart  of  the  Indian  wife. 
Young  Louis,  full  of  boyish  curiosity,  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with  his  fath- 
er, though  he  at  the  same  time  promised  a  speedy  return.  He  always 
had  been  a  stubborn  boy,  and  she  felt  now  as  if  her  worn-out  spirit  would 
vainly  contend  against  his  wilfulness.  With  that  sort  of  refined  stupor 
which  often  indicates  approaching  insanity,  she  yielded  to  his  request ; 
exacting,  however,  a  promise  that  he  would  sail  a  few  miles  down  the* 
Mississippi  with  her  the  day  before  his  departure. 

The  day  arrived.  Flortmond  de  Ranee  was  at  a  distance  on  business. 
Tahmiroo  decked  herself  in  the  garments  and  jewels  she  had  worn  on  th«r 
day  of  her  marriage,  and  selected  the  gaudiest  wampum  belts  for  the  little 
Louis. 

"  Why  do  you  put  these  on?"  said  the  boy. 

"  Because  Tahmiroo  will  no  more  see  her  son  in  the  land  of  Sioux,"" 
said  she,  mournfully,  "  and  when  her  father  meets  her  in  the  spirit-landr 
he  will  know  the  beads  he  gave  her." 

She  took  the  wondering  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  water  side- 
There  lay  the  canoe  her  father  had  given  her  when  she  left  him  for  "the 
wigwam  of  the  stranger."  It  was  faded  and  bruised  now,  and  so  were  all 
her  hopes.  She  looked  back  on  the  hut  where  she  had  spent  her  brief 
term  of  wedded  happiness,  and  its  peacefulness  seemed  a  mockery  of  her 
misery.  And  was  she — the  lone,  the  wretched,  the  desperate,  and  de- 
serted one — was  she  the  "Startled  Fawn"  of  the  Sioux,  for  whom  con- 
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tending  chiefs  had  asked  in  vain  ?  The  remembrance  of  all  her  love  and 
all  her  wrongs  came  up  before  her  memory,  and  death  seemed  more  plea- 
sant to  her  than  the  gay  dance  she  once  loved  so  well.  But  then  her  eye 
rested  on  her  boy — and,  O  God !  with  what  an  agony  of  love !  It  was  the 
last  vehement  struggle  of  a  soul  all  formed  for  tenderness.  "  We  will  go 
to  the  Spirit- Land  together,"  she  exclaimed;  "he  cannot  come  there  to 
rob  me!" 

She  took  Louis  in  her  arms,  as  if  he  had  been  a  feather,  and  springing 
into  the  boat,  she  guided  it  towards  the  Falls  of  St.  Antony. 

"Mother,  mother!  the  canoe  is  going  over  the  rapids!"  screamed  the 
frightened  child.  "My  father  stands  on  the  waves  and  beckons!"  she 
said.  The  boy  looked  at  the  horribly  fixed  expression  of  her  face  and 
shrieked  aloud  for  help. 

The  boat  went  over  the  cataract. 

Louis  de  Ranee  was  seen  no  more.  He  sleeps  with  the  "  Startled 
Fawn"  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  waves  of  the  Mississippi ! 


OH,  THINK'ST  THOU  I  REMEMBER  NOT. 


BY     UI'.O.     J.     D.     K  O  G  L  R  S  O  N  ,     OF     CKO. 


Oh,  think'st  thou  1  remember  not 

The  vows  pledg'd  at  thy  shrine  ? 
Oh,  do'st  thou  deem  thyself  forgot, 

When  flows  the  sparkling  wine? 
Amid  the  song,  amid  the  dance, 

Thine  image  dwells  with  me; 
Each  fairy  form,  each  thrilling  glance, 

But  tells  my  heart  of  thee 

The  lays  I  bieathe  are  all  thine  own, 

For  thee  I  touch  the  lute; 
Had  not  thine  eyes  upon  me  shone, 

Its  tones  had  aye  been  mute 
Oh,  thou  hast  been  the  star  that  shed 

Its  kindly  light  on  me; 
When  hearts  grew  cold,  and  joy  had  fled, 

I  found  no  change  in  thee. 
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We  had  fondly  hoped  ere  this  to  have  been  enabled  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  the  final  decision  of  the  A.  M.  C.  of  England  upon  the  subject 
of  the  conflicting  relations  between  that  body  and  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States.  That  body  assembled  at  Bradford  on  the  5th  of  June 
last,  and  continued  in  session  one  week.  Since  its  adjournment  two 
steamers  have  arrived  and  we  are  without  any  official  communication 
whatever.  The  journal  of  its  proceedings  from  day  to  day  was  published 
in  the  daily  papers  of  the  town,  for  a  copy  of  one  of  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  a  distinguished  P.  P.  G.  M.  who  was  present  as  a  delegate.  Noth- 
ing appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  what  is 
there  termed  the  American  Question:  from  which  we  infer  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  A.  M.  C.  respecting  our  differences  were  private  and  con- 
fidential. In  this  aspect  of  affairs  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  forced 
position  in  which  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  will  be 
placed — all  will  concede  it  is  believed  that  a  final  and  irreparable  rupture 
between  these  two  bodies  will  visit  upon  that  Order  so  much  valued  and 
esteemed  in  both  countries  great  and  abiding  injury*— it  will  be  equally 
admitted  that  the  direction  of  the  Order  here  and  in  England  is  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  and  devoted  men.  Where  then  it  may  be  asked  is 
the  fault?  Why  should  the  universality  of  Odd-Fellowship  be  for  a  mo- 
ment jeoparded  if  at  a  reasonable  sacrifice  the  danger  can  be  averted?— 
To  these  questions  we  answer  that  there  has  been  no  dereliction  of  duty, 
no  abatement  of  love  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  Odd-Fellowship  through- 
out the  globe  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  She 
has  profoundly  considered  the  subject  and  esteeming  it  One  of  great  mo- 
ment has  at  great  expense  as  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers  tendered  the 
"olive  branch"  to  our  English  brethren.  She  has  through  her  deputed 
agents  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  A.  M»  C.  of  England  the 
lasting  injury  to  the  Order  at  large  which  was  certain  to  flow  from  an  es- 
sential difference  in  the  work  and  laws  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  has  with 
equal  zeal  urged  upon  its  attention  the  serious  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments to  which  a  continuance  of  such  a  course  would  expose  the  many 
friendless  brothers  from  their  jurisdiction  who  might  be  overtaken  by  sick- 
ness or  distress  in  this  country.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  our  friends 
that  while  the  reasons  and  arguments  advanced  on  the  subject  were  sp 
far  influential  as  to  produce  a  proposition  to  adopt  the  literal  work  of  the 
five  degrees  as  known  and  practised  in  the  United  States,  yet  that  propo- 
48 
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sition  was  coupled  with  a  condition  (to  wit,  that  brothers  from  that  juris- 
diction  should  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this  country  without  any  oth- 
er formality  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  clean  card  and  the  payment  of 
10s.  6d.  sterling)  to  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  neither 
had  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  assent. 

The  A.  M.  C.  was  not  ignorant  of  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment and  regulations  of  the  Subordinate  Lodges  in  States  where  Grand 
Lodges  exist,  and  especial  pains  were  employed  to  make  it  apparent  that 
such  a  condition  was  equivalent  to  rejection  of  the  entire  subject  of  con- 
ference. It  became  necessary  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
to  proclaim  not  only  her  disability  in  the  premises,  but  her  settled  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  measure  even  if  it  were  within  her  power  to  carry  it  out 
This  decision  was  officially  and  respectfully  communicated  to  the  G.  M. 
and  Board  of  Directors  in  the  month  of  February  last,  since  when  the  prin- 
ted minutes  of  that  body,  which  are  published  quarterly,  have  reached  us 
which  contain  a  detailed  account  of  the  action  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  with  a  notice  from  the  board  to  the 
Order  at  large  that  the  subject  would  be  adjourned  till  the  meeting  of 
the  A.  M.  C.  to  whose  consideration  it  would  be  referred.  This  infor- 
mation we  received  unofficially  from  a  member  of  the  board,  not  having 
been  as  yet  even  honored  with  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  our  official  communication.  Such  is  at  present  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties—every thing  which  love  for  Odd-Fellowship  consistently  with  a  de- 
cent regard  for  self-respect  could  prompt,  has  been  done  on  the  part  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  accommodate  this  momentous 
difference  in  work,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  circumstances  as  they  exist 
evince  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  subject  or  a  positive  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  our  trans-atlantic  brethren  further  to  consider  it.  Where 
the  fault  lies,  and  why  the  universality  of  the  Order  should  be  jeoparded 
may  it  appears  to  our  mind  be  now  easily  understood.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  must  act  definitively  at  its  next  session  and  judging 
from  the  past  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  how- 
ever great  the  sacrifice  to  the  Order,  she  will  carry  out  her  already  ex- 
pressed determination  to  dissolve  the  tie  between  her  and  the  Manches- 
ter Unity  and  exert  her  best  efforts  to  establish  Odd- Fellowship  in  its  puri- 
ty and  integrity  wherever  she  may  be  able  to  reach  throughout  the  world. 
Already  are  applications  in  hand  from  the  Canadas  and  from  South  Amer- 
ica for  the  organization  of  Lodges,  and  we  trust  that  however  the  grant- 
ing of  such  petitions  may  heretofore  have  been  delayed  from  convictions 
of  duty,  that  they  may  now  be  speedily  gratified.  It  may  however  be 
that  we  do  injustice  to  our  brethren  in  England  in  assuming  that  they  have 
failed  to  act  or  have  acted  adversely  to  our  wishes  at  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  M.  C.  Should  it  turn  out  so  in  the  end,  we  promise  an  ample  repa- 
ration, but  we  do  not  permit  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  doubt  about  what 
has  been  done  in  England. 

The  complexion  of  the  A.  M.  C.  may  be  gathered  from  the  elections  for 
grand  officers,  and  when  we  assure  our  friends  that  P.  G.  M.  Mansfield 
who  was  chosen  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  Bradford  is  among  the  de- 
cided advocates  of  the  impracticable  condition  required  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  agreement  in  the  premises  they  will  with  us  we  think  agree  that 
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the  severance  of  the  Independent  Order  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  now 
complete.  Every  considerate  brother  in  every  clime  will  deplore  this  re- 
sult, and  when  in  after  times  our  posterity  marvel  at  the  comparatively 
insignificant  obstacle  which  was  interposed  to  the  oneness  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship throughout  the  world,  they  will  do  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  the  justice  to  relieve  it  from  all  fault  or  blame  in  the  premises. 


OFFICES — BY   WHOM   TO   BE   FILLED. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  Odd-Fellows  aspire  to  the  offices  of  the 
Lodge,  merely  to  have  the  honour  of  having  "passed  the  chairs,"  with- 
out any  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Lodge,  or  the  Order.  But, 
if  unhappily,  any  such  have  been  elevated  by  the  members,  and  have 
grovelled  through  their  term  of  office,  without  interesting  the  brethren, 
or  profiting  the  Lodge — without  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  breth- 
ren, especially  the  newly  initiated,  the  high  moral  and  benevolent  prin- 
ciples and  requirements  of  Odd-Fellowship,  the  Lodge  has  in  a  measure 
become  less  attractive,  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  the 
interests  and  duties  of  the  Order  has  been  the  result. 

In  such  cases  the  Lodge  should  learn  the  important  truth,  that  if  a 
brother  will  not  be  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Order,  when  a  private 
member,  or  in  a  minor  office,  little  can  be  expected  of  him  in  a  higher 
station,  and  not  to  trust  kirn,  as  a  presiding  officer,  who  was  not  a  faithful 
subordinate. 

If  integrity  and  faithfulness  is  not  found  in  the  Secretary,  and  honour 
and  justice  in  the  Treasurer,  they  surely  should  not  be  trusted  to  declare 
the  law  and  enjoin  its  requirements  upon  the  newly  admitted  brother,  lest 
by  their  own  inattention  and  want  of  care,  they  make  the  law  of  none  ef-' 
feet,  and  cause  others  to  regard  it  lightly.  But  after  they  have  done  this,4 
if  they  ascend  the  next  step,  and  take  the  chief  government  of  the  Lodge, 
manifesting  that  they  care  for  none  of  the  things  of  moment  thereto,  but 
rather  to  have  and  receive  the  titles,  they  do  an  injury  to  the  body,  which 
'will  require  one,  or  more  faithful  administrations  to  rectify. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  improper  motives  may  never  induce 
an  Odd-Fellow  to  aspire  to  an  official  station  in  the  Lodge.  Evil  is  sure 
to  proceed  from  sucn  an  unnatural  ambition ;  and  yet  the  rapidity  with* 
which  numbers  of  young  men  rush  into  the  Order,  gives  place  for  it  to  be 
exercised. 

If  unqualified — office  is  rather  a  disgrace  than  an  honour,  for  it  is  not 
easy,  under  such  circumstances,  to  conceal  ignorance  or  draw  a  veil  over 
imperfection.  If  too  negligent  and  inattentive,  it  will  be  apparent  to  all, 
and  a  drone  will  receive  their  execrations.  An  exhibition  of  incapacity 
in  those  who  are  expected  to  instruct  and  lead  the  brethren  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  and  the  performance  of  duty,  excites  the  feeling  of  pity, 
if  not  of  contempt  in  the  brotherhood.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  chair  of  the  N.  G.  is  filled  with  ability  and  zeal,  respect  and  appro- 
bation are  ensured—- the  laws  of  the  Institution  are  observed,  the  words 
of  wisdom  fall,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  from  the  lips  of  the  instructor, 
and  are  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  gratified  brethren, — improvement  in  the 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  Odd -Fellowship  augments;  the 
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members  emulate  the  accomplishments  of  the  N.  G.  and  the  triumph  of 
virtue,  morality  and  brotherly  love,  becomes  visible  to  the  world,  although 
the  world  without  the  Lodge  is  ignorant  how  the  noble  attainment  has 
been  achieved.  So  true  it  is,  that  "  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not." 

In  every  Lodge  there  are  brethren  who  love  the  principles  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship, and  are  zealous  in  their  inculcation  and  defence — brethren,  who, 
advancing  step  by  step,  know  the  duties  of  the  different  stations,  and  who 
have  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  and  a  devotion  that  wearies  not  In 
the  hands  of  such,  the  interests  of  the  Lodge, — the  benign  principles  of 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  will  be  guarded,  fostered  and  promoted  to  al- 
most an  infinite  extent. 

Brethren,  let  such  men  be  selected  for  officers  of  Lodges,  for  depend 
upon  it,  they  may  be  trusted!    Then — 


Charleston,  June,  1843. 


The  ncred  Lodge,  of  cere  devoid, 
From  strife  and  malice  always  free, 
Shall  by  their  aid,  be  Mill  employ 'd 
In  nodal  love  and  harmony. 


.! 


Office  of  D.  D.  Grand  Sire. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  July  11,  1843. 
To  James  L.  Ridgely,  Esq. 

R.  W.  Grand  Sec'ry  G.  Lodge  U.  S. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — accompanying  this  you  have  a 
draft  on  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Baltimore  for  the  dues  of  the  several  Lodg- 
es, the  names  of  which  are  annexed,  viz : — 

Oglethorpe  Lodge,  No.  1,  Savannah  Geo.  qr.  ending  31st  March,  $46  00 
Live  Oak  Lodge,  No.  3,  "  "     "        "        "        "         37  46 

Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2,  Macon  "     "        "        "        "        143  34 

Kennedy  Lodge,  No.  2,  Black  Creek,  E.  F.  qr.  "  30th  June,  7  83 

$234  63 
The  returns  of  the  above  Lodges  are  in  my  possession  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  your  office  first  private  opportunity.  The  returns  for  quarter 
ending  June  30, — will  doubtless  soon  be  in  hand.  You  perceive  that 
Kennedy  Lodge,  JVb.  2,  at  Black  Creek  has  been  very  prompt,  that  Lodge 
was  instituted  in  May  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  useful  link  in  the  great  chain, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  zeal  and  promptness  of  the  M.  W.  G.  Sire, 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  Lodges  at  Savannah  make  a  noble  return,  and 
that  at  Macon  a  very  heavy  one.  Live  Oak  and  Franklin  had  only  been 
formed  two  months  when  their  first  quarter  closed. 

They  are  all  sound  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  will 
continue  to  prosper.  Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T. 

Albert  Case,  D.  D.  Or.  Sire. 


Nashville,  July  19,  1843. 

The  Annual  Communication  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee 
I.  O.  O.  F.  was  held  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  in  this  city  on  Saturday  the 
15th,  at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  current 
year. 
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Wilkins  F.  Tannehill,      -        -        -        -  M.  W.  G.  M. 

Robert  A.  Barnes, R.  W.  D.  G.  M. 

Henry  Wade, R.  W.  G.  W. 

L.  L.  Loving,         -        -        -        -        -        -  R.  W.  G.  S. 

Anthony  Bonville,  -        -        -        -        -  R.  W.  G.  T. 

William  McCurdy, R.  W.  G.  C. 

William  Knox, R.  W.  G.  G. 

C  C.  Trabue,        -        »        -        -        -        -  R.  R.  G.  Chaplain* 

The  interest  manifested  among  the  Subordinate  Lodges  of  the  State, 
was  exemplified  by  the  large  number  of  Past  Grands  in  attendance,  and 
the  remarkable  harmony  that  prevailed  during  the  deliberations  of  the  bo- 
dy. There  were  present  nine  P.  G.'s  from  Tennessee  Lodge,  No.  1, 
(Nashville)  six  from  Nashville  Lodge,  No.  2,  (Nashville)  six  from  Colum- 
bia Lodge,  No.  3,  (Columbia)  two  from  Spring-Hill  Lodge,  No.  4,  (Spring- 
Hill)  one  from  Washington  Lodge,  No.  5,  (Dresden)  and  two  from  Mem- 
phis  Lodge,  No.  6,  (Memphis.) 

P.  G.  M.  Timothy  Kezer,  was  elected  Representative  to  the  R.  W.  G. 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  and  we  congratulate  the  Order  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  of  so  ardent  and  devoted  a  friend  to  our  cause,  who  is 
in  every  respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  and  im- 
portant situation. 

During  the  past  year  the  Order  in  Tennessee  has  advanced  with  rapid 
steps,  and  its  principles  and  benefits  have  secured  many  warm  and  devo- 
ted advocates,  especially  among  the  ladies,  who  have  been  frequent  wit- 
nesses of  the  devotedness  of  Odd-Fellows  to  suffering  humanity. 

w.  F.  T. 

[We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  subjoined  communications  to 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  dedication  of  Odd-Fellows'  Hall 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.] 

Charlestown,  (Mass.)  July  22,  1843. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — Your  letter  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges  of  Maryland,  inviting  me  to  deliver 
an  Oration  on  Monday,  September  18th,  has  just  been  received.  In  aiv- 
swer  thereto  I  reply  that  I  accept  the  appointment,  and  will  endeavor  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities  to  discharge  the  office  with  which  my  Maryland 
brethren  have  honored  me.  Permit  me  through  you  Sir,  to  tender  my 
regards  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee ;  and  with  sentiments  of  per- 
sonal respect,  believe  me, 

Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T. 
P.  G.  Sire  Thomas  Wildey.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

Charleston,  July  21,  1843. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  yours  of  18th 
informing  me  of  the  distinction  conferred  by  my  brethren  of  Maryland. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  their  kindness  and  beg  leave  through  you  to  re- 
turn my  thanks.  No  effort  in  my  poor  power  shall  be  wanting  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  to  which  we  are  devoted,  destined  as  we  hope  to  be- 
come universal  in  their  benefits  as  they  arc  in  their  intention. 
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I  accept  the  pleasing  task  and  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  it,  and  remain  in 

F.  L.  and  T.  your  friend  and  bro. 

S.  A.  Hurlbut,  P.  C.  P. 
Thomas  Wildey,  Esq.,  P.  G.  Sire,  > 
Chairman  Com.  of  Arrang.  \ 


HOME     CORRESPONDENCE 


Virginia — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  George  M.  Bain,  dated 

Portsmouth,  June  21th,  1843. 

The  brotherhood  in  North  Carolina  are  moving  ahead  finely.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  already  two  applications  for  Charters  to  open 
Lodges,  one  in  Fayette ville  and  the  other  in  Newbern,  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  will  soon  be  made  from  Raleigh.  Some  two  or  three  other  pla- 
ces are  spoken  of.  

South  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Albert  Case, 

dated  Charleston,  July  21tf,  1843. 

The  Dispensation  for  Ashley  Encampment,  No.  3,  came  to  hand  in 
due  season,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  inst.  I  instituted  the  En- 
campment at  Rames  Hall.  I  organized  the  Encampment,  and  installed 
the  officers  except  E.  G.  Brown,  Treasurer. 

Officers  present  term : — 

C.B.White,        •        -        -        -        C.  P. 

W.  G.  Hunting,        -        -        -        -    H.  P. 

P.  V.  Dibble,        -        -        -        -        S.  W. 

A.  F.  Browning,      -        -        -  Scribe. 

E.  G.  Brown,        -  Treasurer. 

J.  W.  Cleapos,        -        -        -        -    J.  W. 

E.  J.  S.  Roberts,  -  Guardian. 

Enclosed  you  have  application  of  brothers  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  for 
a  charter  for  Magnolia  Encampment.  I  shall  proceed  to  organize  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  I  get  the  Dispensation. 


Alabama— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Master  E.  Salomon,  dated  Mobile, 

July  Uth,  1843. 

At  the  Annual  Election  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elec- 
ted Grand  Master  of  our  Grand  Lodge,  and  also  Representative  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  if  nothing  should  happen  in  the 
way  of  sickness  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  on  that 
interesting  occasion.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  to  you  from  this  time  for- 
ward, a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Odd-Fellowship  has  begun.  Yesterday  I 
opened  a  new  Lodge  styled  "Chosen  Friends',  No.  3,"  in  this  city,  and 
shall  in  the  course  of  this  month  proceed  to  Marion  in  this  State,  and  open 
No.  4,  there — as  soon  as  that  takes  place  you  will  hear  of  Lodges  in  Tus- 
caloosa, Greensboro1,  Montgomery,  Seima,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  State.  As  I  predicted  to  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Order  here,  the 
establishment  of  a  Grand  Lodge  in  this  place,  has  set  the  ball  rolling,  and 
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rely  on  it,  its  course  will  be  onward — the  more  the  happy  effects  of  our 
Order  are  promulgated,  the  more  will  it  increase.  Our  Lodges  in  this 
town,  although  composed  of  large  numbers,  still  have  been  wanting  in 
something  to  cheer  them  on  in  the  good  work,  the  formation  of  Chosen 
Friends'  Lodge,  No.  3,  is  a  good  omen — this  Lodge  is  composed  of  some 
few  members  of  No.  1, — not  from  dissatisfaction  that  I  am  aware  of,  but 
from  the  fact  that  their  number  is  so  large,  viz:  86 — that  another  Lodge 
could  be  formed  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  other  Lodges — 
the  individuals  composing  it,  are  men  that  will  push  the  interests  of  the 
Order.  All  my  energy  shall  be  used  to  place  the  Order  here  on  such  a 
footing  that  will  give  us  cause  to  be  proud  of  it. 


OCJ-We  announced  in  our  last  the  names  of  the  Brethren  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  dedication  of  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  to  deliver  Orations* 
on  that  occasion ;  since  when  we  learn  that  Bro.  Clinton  of  New  York,  £.  Y.  Reese 
and  James  L.  Ridgely  of  Maryland  have  declined.  As  now  informed  we  understand 
that  Rev.  Bro.  £.  H.  Chapin  of  Massachusetts  will  deliver  the  principal  Oration,  Bro. 
S.  H.  Hurl  but  of  Charleston  the  dedicatory  Address,  and  that  during  the  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  Addresses  may  be  expected  on  each  evening  from 
distinguished  members  of  that  body. 


Odd-Fellowship  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Odd-Fellowship  commenced  its  career  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
disheartening  influences  of  obscurity,  distrust,  and  persecution — yet  it  only 
required  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated — and  the  result  has  shewn  that—* 

"  Like  a  true  gem,  it  brightens  In  the  wearing." 

But  little  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its  establishment 
amongst  us,  and  behold  the  happy  change  in  its  prospects.  From  the  ice- 
wrapped  hills  of  Maine,  to  the  burning  plains  of  the  far  south,  bands  of 
faithful  brothers  meet  to  embrace  and  carry  out  its  benign  and  god-like 
purposes.  Men  of  all  nations,  professions  and  creeds,  abandoning  petty 
jealousies  and  local  prejudices,  surround  the  same  altar,  and  are  united 
by  the  bright  links  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

It  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of  our  institution  that  it  calls  forth  the  best  and 
warmest  impulses  of  the  human  heart — that  the  fraternal  affection  which 
its  members  so  sedulously  cherish  towards  each  other,  is  not  selfishly  re- 
stricted within  the  limits  of  the  Order,  but  beams  its  heart-cheering  warmth 
over  all  upon  whom  the  chilling  flight  of  sorrow  has  fallen — the  afflicted 
are  ever  our  brothers. 

"  Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'crflowing  or  the  mind 
Takes  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind— 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  West, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image,  in  its  breast." 

This  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  Odd-Fellowship 
amongst  us.  Let  us  turn  to  contemplate  its  prospects  in  central  Georgia. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  some  live  or  six  men,  personally 
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unknown,  recognized  and  hailed  each  other  alone  by  the  mystic  signs  pe- 
culiar to  the  Order — and  uniting  in  a  common  cause  and  common  interest, 
diffidently  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge,  at  Baltimore,  for  a  charter,  and 
with  many  discouragements,  small  means  and  smaller  influence — insti- 
tuted Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Macon,  on  the  27th  January,  1843.  To 
their  delight  and  astonishment,  in  less  than  one  month,  ninety  brothers 
had  rallied  around  them,  and  the  cry  is  still  "They  come,"  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  June  1st,  -we  count  upwards  of  130  members,  and  are  without 
•a  hall  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  them  when  called  together  on  im- 
portant business.  The  Order  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  many  of 
our  most  valuable  citizens  have  already  enlisted  under  its  banner.  The 
voice  of  benevolence  and  good-will  to  man,  is  uplifted  and  eloquent  in  our 
midst,  and  we  are  united  in  the  sweet  bonds  of  Covenant  affection  and 
Fraternal  Love. 

On  the  13th  of  last  month,  the  citizens  of  Macon  were  gratified  by  wit- 
nessing the  first  public  celebration  of  this  society  in  their  city ;  on  that  day 
ninety-two  members,  the  elite  of  the  place,  assembled  at  an  early  hour  at 
Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  where,  after  arraying  themselves  in  full  regalia,  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Marshal,  Captain 
Holmes,  assisted  by  brothers  Freeman  and  Howell,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Music.  They  marched  through  Cherry,  Second,  Walnut  and 
Mulberry  streets,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  services  com- 
menced by  a  prayer  from  the  worthy  chaplain  of  the  day,  Br.  Ellison,  af- 
ter which  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Nisbet,  in  a  man- 
ner both  honorable  to  himself,  and  gratifying  to  his  audience,  as  the  mark- 
ed attention  with  which  it  was  received  sufficiently  testified.  Several 
appropriate  pieces  of  Music  diversified  the  performances,  which  conclud- 
ed with  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  benediction  from 
Br.  Ellison. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  viewed  with  manifest  interest  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  procession  re- 
ceived high  commendation.  The  banner  particularly,  which,  on  that  oc- 
casion first  waived  its  silken  folds  above  them  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
It  was  composed  of  rich  materials,  and  tastefully  adorned  with  allegoric 
paintings,  executed  on  a  pure  white  ground.  Upon  one  side  appeared 
the  vestibule  of  a  temple,  beneath  which  was  an  altar  with  the  holy  scrip- 
tures lying  open  upon  it;  above  this,  the  words  "In  God  we  trust,"  were 
printed  in  golden  letters,  while  the  "all-seeing  eye"  shed  its  rays  over  the 
whole..  On  the  reverse,  a  dove  was  seen  descending  to  earth  with  a  scroll 
in  his  beak  bearing  the  characteristic  motto  of  "Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth," — beneath  him  appeared  the  emblematic  clasped  hands,  and  un- 
der all  a  sketch  of  a  landscape  representing  the  parting  scene  between 
David  and  Jonathan,  as  described  in  Kings,  20th  chap.,  and  the  bow  of 
the  covenant  is  here  introduced  in  perspective. 

This  celebration  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  brethren,  as  an  event 
of  unusual  interest.  It  was  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  Order,  and 
calculated  to  promote  its  respectability  and  influence. — Am.  Dem. 
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EDOUARD   AND    ANTOINETTE 

A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIME  IN  FRANCE. 


BY     C  II  A  RLE*    O.    |>.    ELLIS. 


I  well  recollect  the  house  in  which  I  spent  my  infancy  and  boyhood. 
I  shall  never  forget  it.    There  were  circumstances  of  romantic  interest 
connected  with  my  infancy  and  my  youth — such  as  seldom  attend  the  ca- 
reer of  a  human  being.     I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  time  when  I  became 
an  inmate  of  this  house ;  but  I  know  that  it  belonged  to  my  uncle,  and  al- 
though I  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  parents,  yet  I  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve I  should  see  them  no  more,  and  I,  therefore,  regarded  my  uncle  and 
aunt  as  my  sole  protectors  to  whom  I  owed  all  the  duty  which  parents  can 
require.     I  was  told  that  I  must  think  no  more  of  my  father  and  mother, 
that  they  were  unworthy  people,  and  had  been  banished  from  France  for 
some  great  crime,  and  when  I  inquired  what  that  crime  was,  my  pious  re- 
latives would  cross  themselves  and  assume  a  look  of  horror  and  of  myste- 
ry, which  served  only  to  whet  my  curiosity,  while,  at  the  same  time  it 
shut  out  all  hope  of  its  gratification.     I  could  not  imagine  what  crime  they 
had  been  guilty  of.     I  remembered  the  countenance  of  my  mother — mild, 
benevolent,  yet  pale  and  grief-worn.    I  remembered  the  gentle  tones  of 
her  voice,  so  different  from  those  of  my  aunt,  whose  harsh  language^  al- 
ways grated  on  my  ear.     I  remembered  that  pale  and  anxious  counte- 
nance, which  was  often  present  with  nre  in  my  dreams.    What  crime 
could  she  have  committed  ?     Why  was  I  forbidden  to  name  her  or  even 
to  think  of  her  ?    Children  are  said  to  be  just  in  their  estimate  of  charac- 
ter, and  certainly  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  me 
with  affection. 
49 
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The  house  in  which  I  dwelt,  with  these  morose  relatives,  was  situated 
near  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  top  was  almost  continually  hid- 
den by  dark  clouds.  It  was  said  by  the  neighboring  peasantry  that  a  her- 
mit dwelt  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain.  Some  said  that  he  was  a  very 
holy  man  who  could  work  stupendous  miracles,  and  who  carried  about 
with  him  a  vial  of  our  Saviour's  blood.  Others  said  that  he  was  a  man 
who  had  been  guilty  of  heinous  crimes,  and  lived  a  life  of  penance,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Supreme  Being  whom  he  had  so  deeply  offended.  Some 
pretended  that  they  had  seen  an  angel  descend  from  heaven,  and  alight 
upon  the  top  of  this  mountain,  doubtless  to  hold  converse  with  the  devo- 
tee. But  I  perceived  that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
treated  all  these^stories  with  contempt,  and  regarded  them  as  the  idle  bug- 
bears of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Nevertheless,  they  were  sufficient 
to  throw  an  awful  mystery  around  the  place,  and  nobody  ever  ventured  to 
ascend  this  gloomy  mountain  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

My  uncle  s  house  was  a  low  building,  making  up  in  length  and  breadth 
what,  it  lacked  in  height,  so  that  it  contained  a  great  number  of  apartments 
on  the  first  floor.  It  was  surrounded  by  vineyards  which  yielded  many 
luscious  grapes,  and  contributed  to  swell  the  income  of  my  uncle,  who, 
with  all  his  piety,  never  lost  sight  of  his  worldly  interests.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  eastern  porch  of  the  house,  stood  a  small  chapel  in 
which  was  a  crucifix  and  several  images  of  saints.  '  My  aunt  spent  much 
time  here,  crossing  herself,  kneeling  and  performing  other  ceremonies, 
common  to  the  religion  of  the  times.  Whenever  she  came  out  from  this 
chapel,  her  countenance  was  singularly  forbidding,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
feared  to  approach  her.  She  took  great  pains  to  instruct  me  in  the  forma- 
lities of  religion,  and  hence  they  were  always  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  idea  of  severity,  ill-nature,  and  self-mortification.  I  was  taught  to  re- 
gard the  Deity  as  a  sovereign  who  could  not  be  appeased  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  misery  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  by  tormenting  ourselves  in  this 
world,  we  must  insure  happiness  in  that  world  which  is  to  come. 

These  things  were  extremely  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
putting  some  questions  to  my  uncle  and  aunt  respecting  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion and  the  character  of  God.  These  questions  were  not  answered :  but 
a  look  of  horror,  and  something  which  they  muttered  to  each  other  about 
my  parents,  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  given  great  offence.  I  was  al- 
ways treated  more  harshly  than  usual,  after  putting  one  of  these  questions, 
and  was  sometimes  compelled  to  repeat  over  a  number  of  prayers  in  Latin 
not  a  word  of  which  I  understood. 

My  time,  therefore, ,  passed  pleasantly  enough.  The  cheerfulness  of 
childhood  was  smothered  by  the  moroseness  of  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
my  growing  intellect  was  stinted  by  their  withering  reserve  and  rigid  en- 
forcements. They  seemed  to  be  unwilling  that  I  should  think,  and  to  rea- 
son was  a  crime. 

They  said  they  had  taken  me  from  motives  of  charity,  and  to  save  me 
from  ruin,  and  I  was  soon  led  to  believe  that  my  proscribed  parents  had 
not  assented  to  this  benevolent  movement  on  their  part.  My  parents  had 
undoubtedly  left  the  country  in  haste,  and  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
relatives  by  accident.  But  what  was  the  crime  of  those  parents  ?  why 
were  they  obliged  to  flee  to  save  their  lives?  In  vain  I  asked  these  ques- 
tions.   My  uncle  and  aunt  said  they  had  been  dreadfully  culpable.    I  was 
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not  satisfied.  The  standard  by  which  they  judged  of  human  guilt  and 
innocence  was  very  different  from  mine.  They  estimated  people  accord- 
ing to  their  amount  of  religious  zeal,  without  regard  to  their  moral  con- 
duct. 

On  a  certain  occasion  a  couple  of  friends  came  to  my  uncle's,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  found  one  of  them  in  the  garden  lying  in  an  arbor  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  As  I  had  seen  my  uncle  throw  a  bucket  of  water 
upon  the  gardener  when  he  was  in  a  similar  condition,  I  thought  it  an  act 
oi  mercy  to  do  so  to  bring  the  priest  to  his  senses.  But  soon  after  I  had 
done  it,  I  found  the  difference,  and  was  doomed  to  a  severe  penance,  till 
the  evil  one  should  be  driven  out  of  me.  I  was  placed  ^n  a  rude  part  of 
the  building,  and  left  much  exposed  to  the  chill  of  the  night  air,  without 
bed  or  bedding.  However,  weariness  soon  overcame  me,  and  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  floor. 

When  I  awoke  at  daylight,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  some  person  had 
visited  me  during  the  night  I  was  completely  covered  from  the  cold  by 
several  clothes,  and  liniment  had  been  applied  to  the  bruises  I  had  receiv- 
ed. A  cup  of  wine  stood  near  my  head.  I  had  scarcely  drank  the  reviv- 
ing liquid,  when  my  uncle  and  aunt  came  into  my  rude  apartment  to  see 
if  I  was  able  to  endure  farther  punishment.  They  started  upon  seeing 
the  way  in  which  I  had  been  provided  for,  and  angrily  demanded  who 
had  supplied  me  with  those  things.  I  told  them  I  knew  as  little  about  it 
as  they  did.  They  then  hastily  examined  the  robes  which  had  been 
thrown  over  me,  the  drinking  cup,  and  the  ointment  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  ray  bruises.  After  they  had  done  this,  they  looked  at  each  other 
with  wondering  admiration.  They  agreed  that  no  one  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood could  have  done  the  things  which  had  been  done  for  me :  the 
clothes  were  not  such  as  were  used  by  the  peasants,  and  the  drinking  cup 
was  of  a  fashion  entirely  different  from  those  used  by  the  natives.  They 
walked  quietly  away  and  left  me.  In  about  an  hour  they  returned  again, 
with  the  intemperate  father,  the  other  having  gone  alone  to  a  neighboring 
town.  The  priest  examined  the  articles  which  had  been  left  with  me, 
and  questioned  me  closely  on  the  subject.  I  could  give  him  no  satisfac- 
tion. He  then  assumed'  a  mysterious  look,  and,  crossing  himself,  told 
my  uncle  and  aunt  that  I  had  been  visited  by  my  guardian  angel ;  and  he 
insinuated  that  this  -was  not  the  first  miracle  which  had  been  performed 
through  his  agency! 

"Yes,"  cried  my  aunt,  "if  the  holy  father  had  not  been  in  our  house, 
this  wonderful  miracle  would  never  have  been  performed."  I  was  then 
commanded  to  get  upon  my  knees  and  thank  Father  Pierre  for  the  inter- 
position of  my  guardian  angel,  in  my  behalf.  Having  an  eye  to  my  own 
interest  and  safety,  I  did  as  I  was  commanded.  The  priest,  who  appeared 
sincere,  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  was  now  much  softened 
toward  me,  and  having  just  swallowed  his  morning  bitters,  he  talked  very 
benevolently. 

He  told  my  uncle  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  inflict  some  slight  pen- 
ance upon  me,  as  I  was  but  a  child,  and  had  probably  offended  through  ig- 
norance. My  good  aunt  held  up  her  hands  with  admiration  at  the  lenity 
of  the  priest,  and  declared  that  he  was  altogether  too  merciful. 

The  priest  went  away  after  dinner,  and  I  was  then  conveyed  to  a  bed  in 
a  room  at  the  end  of  the  house  next  the  mountain,  and  which  was  conso- 
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quently  dark  and  gloomy.  On  the  succeeding  day,  I  awoke  with  a  burn- 
ing fever.  I  begged  for  drink  which  was  denied  me  except  in  very  small 
quantities.  I  suffered  intolerably  from  thirst  all  that  day ;  but  I  was  awak- 
ed at  midnight  by  some  noise  near  me,  and  perceived  that  a  pitcher  of 
water  had  been  placed  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  my  bed.  I  seized  it  and 
drank;  after  which  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  from  which  I  did  not  awake 
until  morning. 

Upon  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  my  aunt  standing  in  the  door,  with  her 
hands  raised  at  some  new  wonder  that  she  had  discovered.  "  Where  did 
that  pitcher  come  from  ?"  cried  she.  I  told  her  that  I  was  aroused  at  mid- 
night by  a  noise  near  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  found  the  pitcher  on  a 
chair  filled  with  water.  She  shook  her  head  mysteriously  and  ran  to  call 
my  uncle.  He  examined  the  pitcher,  and  then  declared  that  my  guardian 
angel  had  been  on  the  premises  again.  He  and  my  aunt  crossed  them- 
selves most  devoutly  and  retired.  In  a  few  moments  a  servant  came  for 
the  pitcher,  which  was  placed  in  the  chapel,  by  the  side  of  the  cup  and  the 
celestial  robes. 

These  visits  of  my  guardian  angel — as  they  were  called — had  a  tenden- 
cy to  ameliorate  my  condition ;  although  my  aunt  was  evidently  jealous 
of  the  favors  which  I  received  from  so  high  a  source.  She,  good  woman, 
had  gone  through  with  all  the  exercises  prescribed  by  her  creed,  had  been 
constant  at  her  devotions,  and  drilled  her  countenance  into  an  expression 
of  severity  and  rigid  self-denial;  yet  no  miracle  had  remunerated  her  for 
her  trouble :  while  I,  sinner  that  I  was,  and  the  son  of  heretics,  had  been 
taken  care  of  by  an  angel,  even  at  the  moment  that  I  was  undergoing  pun- 
ishment for  ducking  a  holy  priest. 

After  my  recovery,  I  learned  that  many  of  the  neighboring  gentry  had 
called  to  examine  my  supernatural  presents,  and  some  had  prostrated 
themselves  before  them  in  the  chapel.  The  poor  peasants  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  miraculous  robes  and  utensils,  lest  their 
presence  should  desecrate  the  temple,  in  which  hung  naked  and  bleeding, 
the  God  of  the  worshippers,  on  a  cross  like  a  common  malefactor.  But 
when  a  priest  had  been  into  the  temple  and  touched  the  sacred  things, 
the  poor  were  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand  as  he  came  out  Oh !  admirable 
condescension !     Oh !  unexampled  humility ! 

For  several  days  some  time  after  these  occurrences,  I  lay  ill  with  a  fe- 
ver, but  I  was  now  attended  by  a  nurse  and  a  physician;  since  persons  of 
quality  who  came  to  the  chapel  had  spoken  of  me  in  very  reverent  terms, 
and  had  prophecied  that  I  should  yet  be  a  saint.  From  a  regard  to  their 
own  reputation,  therefore,  my  relatives  suffered  me  to  be  properly  attend- 
ed. But  the  nocturnal  visitant  ceased  coming  as  soon  as  others  bestowed 
upon  me  proper  attention. 

At  length  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room ;  and  with  the  help  of  a  cane, 
I  went  out  into  the  open  air.  As  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  garden, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  laborers.  Instead  of  addressing  me 
with  rude  familiarity,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  they  stepped  aside  as 
I  walked  along  the  paths,  and  stood  gazing  upon  me  with  as  much  rev- 
erence and  timidity  as  if  I  had  been  a  holy  pilgrim  just  from  Jerusalem. 

My  strength  now  began  rapidly  to  return,  and  I  grew  fond  of  rambling 
tbout  my  uncle's  grounds.  Sometimes  I  went  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  met  a  little  girl,  near  my  own  age, 
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with  a  basket  in  her  hand.  I  was  about  to  pass  the  girl  with  a  slight  bow, 
when  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  fixedly  at  me,  said  with  a  plain- 
tive air,  "Are  you  the  little  boy  who  has  been  so  sick,  and  who  was  beat- 
en so  severely  by  his  uncle  ?" 

"I  am  the  same  one,"  replied  I. 

"And  are  you  entirely  well?' '  inquired  she. 

"I  am  not  so  strong  as  formerly,"  said  I,  "but  I  am,  every  day,  re- 
gaining my  health." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  cried  she  with  much  feeling,  "  for  I  cried  all  day 
when  I  heard  how  you  had  been  abused.  What  a  wicked  man  your 
uncle  must  be !" 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "but  he  is  called  very  devout." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  the  little  girl,  casting  her  eyes  to- 
ward the  ground;  "but  many  people  are  very  devout,  who  are  very 
wicked." 

I  had  never  before  heard  this  sentiment  expressed.  People  who  had 
visited  at  the  house  of  my  uncle  had  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  of  little 
consequence  what  was  the  moral  character  of  an  individual,  so  that  he  was 
observant  of  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  treated  ecclesiastics  with 
reverence.  I  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  one  whose  sentiments 
appeared  to  be  so  just,  and  yet  so  uncommon. 

We  parted,  and  as  there  were  indications  of  a  storm,  I  pursued  my  way 
homeward.  I  much  wondered  who  the  little  girl  could  be,  and  where 
she  had  been  with  her  basket.  I  had  remarked  that  her  complexion  was 
more  fair  than  that  of  the  peasant  girls,  and  her  features  were  of  a  higher 
and  more  noble  cast.  She  had  also  said  that  she  wept  when  she  heard 
of  my  misfortunes.  This  was  new  language  to  me.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  tones  of  genuine  sympathy  had  reached  ray  ears.  In  my  subse- 
quent rambles,  I  frequently  caught  myself  wandering  toward  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  coming  to  a  stand  on  the  spot  where  I  had  met  the  un- 
known. But  several  weeks  elapsed  before  I  again  saw  the  little  girl.  By 
this  time  I  had  fairly  recovered  my  health  and  strength.  I  was  walking 
in  a  wood  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  when  I  heard  cries  as  of  some 
person  in  distress.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  from  which  the  noise  proceed- 
ed, and  I  saw  my  little  friend  standing  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  while  a  wolf 
greedily  surveyed  her  from  the  ground,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  ascending  to  her.  I  caught  up  a  large  stone  which  I  threw  with  all 
the  force  of  which  I  was  capable.  It  struck  him  in  the  side  and  knock- 
ed him  over,  but  he  quickly  regained  his  feet.  I  then  attacked  him  with 
a  club  and  drove  him  off.  I  assisted  the  little  girl  in  her  descent  from  the 
rock.  She  appeared  very  grateful  for  this  deliverance;  yet  her  gratitude 
was  expressed  more  by  looks  than  by  words.  Her  basket  was  on  her  arm, 
and  I  wondered  to  what  purpose  it  had  been  applied,  but  I  forbore  to  in- 
quire. We  walked  along  together  through  the  wood,  conversing  freely 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  She  was  glad  to  see  me  loofc  so  well,  and  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  was  surprised  at  some  of 
her  observations,  which  evinced  a  degree  of  intelligence  not  generally 
found  in  one  of  her  years.  When  we  were  about  to  part,  I  begged  to 
know  her  name.  She  told  me  it  was  Antoinette  Cimbrede.  I  then  re- 
collected that  I  had  heard  my  aunt  speak  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Cim- 
brede ;  and  she  had  spoken  of  them  with  disrespect.    She  had  spoken  of 
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them  as  persons  who  neglected  their  religious  duties,  and  who  were  sel- 
dom seen  at  church.  But  I  had  little  respect  for  my  aunt's  opinion  of 
character.  After  this  second  interview,  I  frequently  fell  in  with  Antoi- 
nette, and  became  so  well  pleased  with  her  that  I  made  her  the  confidant 
of  all  my  affairs.  She  was  also  communicative,  but  there  were  some  sub- 
jects on  which  she  gave  me  no  light  She  never  told  me  why  the  basket 
was  always  on  her  arm  when  I  met  her.  I  once  mentioned  that  my  aunt 
did  not  appear  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her  parents.  She  immediately 
became  silent  and  thoughtful.  I  frequently  waited  upon  her  home.  I 
did  not  enter  the  house,  but  parted  from  her  at  the  garden  gate.  I  judg- 
ed from  the  appearance  of  their  domain  that  her  parents  were  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. But  she  always  mentioned  them  with  evident  reluctance. 
Occasionally  she  would  make  an  observation  which  evinced  a  minute 
knowledge  of  my  history.  These  things  kept  my  curiosity  awake,  and 
added  to  the  deep  interest  which  I  felt  for  her. 

Thus  passed  my  life  until  I  had  attained  my  fifteenth  year.  Antoinette 
was  now  a  young  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  uncommon  intelli- 
gence. Our  interviews  had  become  more  interesting.  The  childish  in* 
timacy  which  had  subsisted  between  us  ripened  into  love.  She  was  to 
me  like  a  fountain  in  the  desert.  She  had  been  the  only  true  friend  whom 
I  had  known,  and  the  tie  of  gratitude  had  bound  me  to  her  indissolubly ; 
and  when  to  this  was  added  the  most  ardent  admiration  of  her  feminine 
graces,  the  result  could  not  be  any  thing  else  but  love.  Although  I  spent 
much  of  my  time  in  the  society  of  this  interesting  maiden,  yet  I  learned 
but  little  of  her  parents.  We  met  in  groves;  on  the  grassy  hill-side;  or 
on  the  craggy  heights,  where  we  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  and 
romance  added  interest  to  our  interviews. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  ventured  to  ask  Antoinette  if  her  parents 
would  be  likely  to  approve  our  intimacy,  if  they  knew  of  it. 

"  They  do  know  it,"  was  her  reply. 

"You  surprise  me,  Antoinette!"  I  returned:  "I  am  a  stranger  to 
them"— 

Here  she  suddenly  looked  up,  and  with  an  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance which  checked  my  words ;  for  I  thought  she  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing respecting  them.  But  she  seemed  to  recollect  herself.  She  slight- 
ly blushed,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  my  own.  I  went  on — u  As  I  am  a 
perfect  stranger  to  your  parents,  is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  they 
should  not  have  prohibited  these  interviews  ?  Also,  you  will  recollect 
that  I  am  an  orphan — for  I  learn  from  my  uncle  that  my  parents  died  in 
Holland — and  I  have  no  expectations  beyond  those  which  my  uncle's 
stinted  generosity  will  allow  me :  and  you  know  how  much  I  may  hope 
from  him." 

11  Well,  Edouard,  I  shall  have  enough  for  both  of  us."  ,.   .       • 

"  Ah !  my  dear  girl,  do  your  parents  reason  in  that  manner?  Do  they 
say"— 

"  Indeed !  you  must  not  ask  me  what  they  say !" 

"  Surely  there  is  much  mystery  in  this,"  I  replied.  "  Can  you  suppose 
me  otherwise  than  anxious  on  this  particular  point  ?  I  have  never  seen 
them.    They  have  never  spoken  to  me" — 

"  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  they  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
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has  passed  between  us,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  part  I  have  acted?"  re- 
turned Antoinette. 

"It  ought  to  satisfy  me,"  I  returned  thoughtfully;  but  with  a  cloud  of 
disappointment  on  my  brow ;  as  I  had  hoped  to  penetrate  the  mystery  in 
which  her  parents  were  shrouded. 

"  Yes,  Edouard,  you  must  be  satisfied;  for  I  tell  you  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  on  their  part." 

"  But  my  uncle  and  aunt,"  said  I.  "  They  know  nothing  of  the  affair, 
and  they  cannot  object  to  our  union." 

Antoinette  was  silent.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  a  paleness  gradu- 
ally stole  over  her  features.  After  a  few  moments1  silence,  I  added  : — 
"There. is  one  other  subject,  Antoinette,  upon  which  I  have  long  desired 
to  question  you.  When  we  first  met,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  ob- 
served a  well  filled  basket  on  your  arm ;  and  I  saw  you  carrying  it  fre- 
quently afterward  :  but  when  our  acquaintance  had  begun  to — tc — to  be 
more  particular — then  I  saw  that  the  basket  was  transferred  from  you  to  an 
old  servant" — 

Antoinette  fixed  her  large  black  eyes  upon  my  countenance,  as  if  she 
would  read  my  very  soul.  I  paused  an  instant,  and  continued  :  "Yes,  I 
have  observed  an  old  servant  lingering  about  the  foot  of  the  mountain  with 
that  same  basket ;  and  sometimes  I  have  thought  his  conduct  strange,  for 
he  would  walk  backward  and  forward,  and  keep  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
as  if  he  mistook  me  for  a  robber." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  Antoinette,  twirling  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  her 
hand,  and  avoiding  my  eyes. 

"  I  thought  his  conduct  strange,"  said  I,  "  and  when  I  mentioned" — 

Antoinette  suddenly  grasped  my  arm,  and  looked  anxiously  in  my  face. 

"To  whom?"  cried  she.     "To  whom  did  you  mention  it?" 

"Not  to  my  uncle  or  my  aunt,"  said  I  with  a  smile,  "for  they  are  not  in 
my  confidence.  I  was  going  to  say  that  when  1  mentioned  it  to  you,  I 
had  hoped  that  some  explanation  would  be  given." 

Antoinette  relinquished  my  arm,  and  once  more  she  relapsed  into  a  mu- 
sing mood.  At  length  she  said  carelessly,  "Then  you  have  not  mention- 
ed it  to  any  person  except  myself?" 

"  I  have  not,  Antoinette.  I  feel  a  peculiar  disrelish  to  talking  about 
you,  or  any  of  your  family,  to  those  bigoted  creatures  with  whom  I  daily 
associate." 

Antoinette  looked  up  with  a  lively  smile — "  No\y  tell  me,  dear  Edouard, 
are  they  really  so  very  bigoted  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "With  them  bigotry  is  the  sublimest  of  virtues.  My 
parents  are  regarded  by  them,  as  the  worst  of  sinners,  for  having  belonged 
to  that  party  who  called  themselves  Hugenots:  but  I  fancy  that  one  might 
have  belonged  to  that  party  without  becoming  guilty  of  the  excesses  of 
which  many  of  them  were  guilty." 

"  What  excesses  were  those,  my  Edouard  ?" 

"  Such  as  fighting  against  the  government,  -and  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw religion,"  said  I. 

"  They  never  tried  to  overthrow  what  they  conceived  to  be  true  reli- 
gion," replied  Antoinette ;  "  and  when  they  fought,  it  was  in  their  own 
defence — in  defence  of  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  They 
believe  that  government  has  no  right  over  their  religion." 
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"  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  you  for  defending  that  people,"  I  answered 
— "  since  my  parents  were  of  their  number :  but  I  have  heard  many  things 
against  them.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  caution  you  about  talking  thus; 
for  it  is  very  dangerous.  A  poor  man,  living  not  far  from  us,  was  yester- 
day stretched  on  the  rack  for  saying  that  the  Church  was  not  infallible." 

" 1  have  only  given  their  opinions,"  returned  Antoinette  with  a  sigh 
— "  but  what  an  atmosphere  of  bigotry  and  intolerence  have  you  breath- 
ed !  You  may  yet  become  a  bigot  without  knowing  it — and  then  alas !" — 
Here  her  utterance  was  choked.  She  hid  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

Grieved  and  surprised,  I  exclaimed :  "  Surely,  Antoinette,  you  are  not 
well !  To  what  cause  must  I  attribute  this  unusual  emotion  ?  Have  I 
said  or  done  anything" — 

"No,  no,  Edouard,"  interrupted  she  hastily:  "you  have  ever  treated 
me  tenderly ;  but  I  tremble  for  the  future.  My  happiness  depends  upon 
you ;  and  I  sometimes  fear  that  the  influence  of  those  with  whom  you  live 
will  blast  the  fair  prospect  that  has  risen  up  before  me.  Indeed!  I  have 
expected  too  much  of  you.  Had  you  lived  with  your  parents,  how  differ- 
ent would  have  been  your — your — your  way  of — thinking !" 

"  Antoinette !"  cried  I,  starting  up — "  do  you  know  what  interpretation 
I  must  put  upon  your  words  ?  My  parents— my  way  of  thinking !  You 
just  now  feared  I  should  become  a  bigot,  but  are  not  the  Hugenots  the 
worst  of  bigots — bigoted  in  favor  of  heresy !  I  can  look  with  a  charitable 
eye  upon  the  errors  of.  such  as  have  been  led  away  from  the  true  rock,  by 
crafty  heretics,  and  1  cannot  esteem  those  whose  conduct  is  immoral,  how- 
ever zealous  they  may  be  in  the  performance  of  holy  rites :  but  I  cannot 
approve  those  errors  which  involved  my  poor  parents  in  ruin,  and  which 
have  given  so  much  pain  to  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome.  Do  you  not  know 
that  if  I  had  been  brought  up  by  my  parents,  I  might  have  been  a  heretic 
also ;  and  then,  dear  Antoinette,  what  would  your  parents  have  said  to  our 
union  ?  Then  you  would  have  spurned  me  with  disdain,  and  would  never 
have  perilled  your  soul  by  conversing  with  me !" 

"  Oh,  no,  Edouard !"  replied  she  with  energy — "no  difference  of  opin- 
ion would  have  alienated  my  heart  from  you.  So  that  you  possessed  those 
high  and  noble  feelings  which  first  won  my  admiration,  I  should  scarcely 
have  noticed  the  difference  in  our  creed."  ' 

I  looked  scrutinizingly  at  Antoinette.  She  met  my  gaze  fully,  and  I 
read  nothing  in  her  clear  bright  eyes,  but  the  utmost  simplicity  and  candor. 

"  Can  you  be  in  earnest?"  said  I.  "You  do  then  carry  love  too  far. 
I  have  heard  of  those  who  would  risk  their  lives,  and  lose  them  too,  for  a 
beloved  object ;  but  the  soul,  Antoinette !  No  one  should  trifle  with  his 
soul's  salvation;  and  there  is  but  one  road  to  Paradise." 

Antoinette  burst  into  tears.  I  saw  that  she  was  very  unhappy;  but  I 
thought  her  unreasonable  to  make  so  much  ado  about  such  a  trifle;  and 
even  felt  a  little  vexed  that  she  should  seem  to  insist  upon  my  being  so  ex- 
tremely tolerant  as  herself. 

Soon  after  the  foregoing  conversation,  we  parted ;  but  not  as  we  had 
been  wont  to  part.  We  separated  in  gloom  and  tears.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  any  thing  had  happened  to  mar  the  pleasure  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  company  of  Antoinette :  and  I  could  not  avoid  regarding 
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her  as  the  originator  of  the  unpleasant  events  which  had  brought  up  a  cloud 
in  our  horizon. 

Ought  she  to  have  wept,  and  thus  given  me  pain,  because  I  Could  not 
regard  heretics  with  a  favorable  eye  ?  I  found  no  fault  with  her  for  doing 
so.  But  did  she  really  expect  to  control  me  with  her  tears  ?  Ought  she 
to  indulge  in  such  wilfulness?  I  asked  myself  these  questions,  and  they 
added  to  my  distress.  I  was  sad  and  moody  when  I  reached  my  uncle's 
door.  I  perceived  that  visitors  were  in  the  house ;  and  my  aunt  came  out 
soon,  with  an  unusually  smiling  face,  to  lead  me  into  the  room  where  they 
were.  The  company  consisted  of  a  Mr.  Bloise,  with  his  lady  and  daugh- 
ter. I  had  frequently  heard  my  aunt  speak  of  this  family;  and  the  lan- 
guage which  she  used  respecting  them,  intended  for  high  praise,  had  pre- 
judiced me  much  against  them.  Their  personal  appearance  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  their  merit  in  my  eyes.  They  all  bore  a  near  resemblance 
to  each  other.  The  daughter,  though  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  looked  as 
old  as  her  parents.  The  freshness  of  youth  appeared  to  have  been  with- 
ered up  by  bigotry;  and  if  the  face  was  an  index  of  the  mind,  then  indeed 
she  must  have  possessed  a  heart  devoid  of  every  generous  feeling.  I  turn- 
ed my  eyes  away  from  a  countenance  so  revolting,  and  took  my  seat  at  a 
distance  from  the  group.    The  conversation  turned  upon  the  state  of  reli- 

S'on  in  France.  The  Hugenots  were  censured  in  unmeasured  terms,  and 
[r.  Bloise  boasted  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  more  than  a 
dozen  of  them  to  condign  punishment.  My  aunt  smiled  applause,  as  he 
described  the  tortures  to  which  the  heretics  had  been  subjected ;  and  the 
daughter  even  had  the  assurance  to  look  in  my  face  with  a  smile  of  tri* 
nmph,  as  if  she  expected  that  she  should  recommend  herself  to  me,  by 
a  show  of  malignant  joy  at  the  bloody  persecutions  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

Throughout  the  evening  my  aunt  evidently  desired  to  bring  us  togeth- 
er. She  caused  me  to  move  my  seat  nearer  to  Maria,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  daughter ;  and  at  supper  her  chair  was  placed  next  to  mine. 
In  spite  of  all  this  finesse  and  maneuvering,  but  few  words  passed  be- 
tween me  and  Maria ;  and  when  she  and  her  parents  left  the  hoUse,  late 
in  the  evening,  we  had  made  but  few  advances  toward  an  acquaintance- 
ship. On  the  next  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  my  uncle  abruptly 
asked  me  how  I  was  pleased  with  Miss  Bloise.  I  replied  evasively,  that 
I  had  not  been  enough  in  her  company  to  form  an  opinion  of  her  char- 
acter. 

"  That  you  did  not  need,"  cried  my  aunt,  "  you  had  heard  her  charac- 
ter before  she  came  here.  Your  uncle  would  know  how  you  are  pleased 
with  her  manners  and  appearance.1' 

"  Of  course,  she  is  not  handsome/'  replied  L 

"  Not  handsome !"  exclaimed  my  aunt—"  What  may  then  be  your  ide- 
as of  beauty  ?  You  chance  to  differ  in  opinion  from  not  only  me  and  your 
uncle,  but  also  father  Lomonde,  father  Costelli,  and  father  Jaques,  who 
have  all  declared  that  her  face  and  form  were  of  so  etherial  a  mould  that 
they"— 

"Not  handsome,  boy!"  cried  my  uncle,  laying  down  his  spoon,  and 
fixing  his  small  black  eyes  upon  my  countenance.  "  Would  you  insult  a 
young  lady,  with  a  fortune  superior  to  my  own,  and  of  such  exalted  pie- 
ty—such filial  attachment  to  holy  church  as  to  be  an  example  not  only  to 
you,  but  to  those  whose  heads  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  <tf  C&AV 
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Don't  let  father  Pierre  hear  you  speak  thus,  or  you  will  have  a  severe  pen- 
ance appointed  you." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  insult  her,  or  any  other  pious  person,"  said  I  quick- 
ly, in  order  to  avert  the  rising  storm,  "  but  the  young  lady  is  not  to  my 
taste." 

"  Very  well — very  well — she  must  be  to  your  taste  if  you  expect  any 
thing  from  me,"  exclaimed  my  uncle  furiously ;  "  What,  boy,  would  you 
throw  away  a  jewel  that  a  monarch  might  be  proud  to  wear— one  who  is 
the  ornament  of  society,  and  the  pride  of  all  her  acquaintances — while  you 
— what  are  you,  in  short?" 

11 1  am  a  friendless  orphan,"  returned  I,  "  and  have  ever  shown  a  dis- 
position to  obey  the  commands  of  those  who  have  taken  care  of  me.  I 
perceive,  Sir,  that  you  iiitend  I  should  marry  Miss  Bloise ;  but  I  am  still 
quite  young;,  and  of  course,  there  will  be  sufficient  time  for  me  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  her" — 

"  No,  boy :  no  time  at  all.  She  has  always  been  intended  for  you,  al- 
though we  have  not  named  her  to  you  before.  I  have  now  received  such 
tidings  from  Court,  as  renders  it  necessary  that  the  marriage  should  be  im- 
mediately solemnized — next  week  at  the  farthest." 

I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  shock  which  this  announcement  gave 
me.  At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  Antoinette  had  possessed 
ten  thousand  faults,  I  pould  have  overlooked  them  all,  and  I  wondered 
that  I  should,  for  a  moment,  have  indulged  resentment  toward  her.  Veil- 
ing my  distress  as  well  as  I  could,  I  answered :  "  But,  pray  Sir — what  can 
the  Court  of  king  Louis  have  to  do  with  my  marriage  ?" 

"Every  thing!"  cried  my  uncle.  "  He  is  beset  by  ill-advisers,  who 
have  not  the  good  of  the  church  at  heart,  and  they  bid  fair  to  throw  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  to  render  our  plans  for  your 
happiness  nugatory  and  abortive." 

I  was  puzzled  to  make  out  my  uncle's  meaning;  but  earnestly  hoped 
that  whatever  those  impediments  were,  they  would  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  so  horrible  a  union  as  that  which  my  uncle  and  aunt  had  projected  for 
me.  Of  that,  however,  I  had  little  hope.  The  time  was  so  short,  and 
my  uncle  and  aunt  were  so  determined,  that  I  was  rendered  desperate; 
and  I  frankly  told  them  that  I  had  long  been  paying  my  attentions  else- 
where— that  I  loved  a  being  bright  as  the  sun  and  pure  as  ether,  and  could 
be  happy  with  none  but  she. 

"Indeed!"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  sneer;  "and  who  is  this  wonderful 
creature,  that  has  the  honor  of  your  affection  ?" 

"Antoinette  Cimbrede!"  cried  I. 

For  a  moment,  not  a  word  was  said.  My  aunt  fixed  her  eyes  coldly 
upon  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  them  toward  her  husband.  His 
face  was  fairly  black  with  rage ;  his  lips  quivered ;  and  his  small  black 
eyes  grew  red  with  spite  and  fury :  "  Have  you  eat  at  my  table  ?"  cried 
he,  at  length — "  have  you  dared  to  address  me  by  the  sacred  name  of  un- 
cle— have  you  dared  to  set  foot  into  this  house  while  you  have  been  car- 
rying on  a  felonious  correspondence  with  that  family  ?" 

"Felonious!     No,  Sir." 

"  Don't  interrupt  me !"  exclaimed  he,  stamping  so  violently  on  the  floor, 
that  the  breakfast  dishes  trembled  and  rang — "  What  else  but  a  felonious 
correspondence  can  be  carried  on  with— with  heretics?" 
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"  Heretics !"  said  I ;  "  certainly  they  cannot  be" — 

"  Alas !"  interrupted  my  aunt,  as  if  my  words  were  of  not  the  least  con- 
sequence ;  "is  it  for  this  that  we  have  trained  him  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  we  have  taught  him  to  pray — that  we  have 
labored  to  make  him  all  that  we  ought  to  be  ?" 

By  this  time,  my  uncle's  first  transport  of  fury  had,  in  some  measure, 
subsided. 

"The  boy  may  be  ignorant/1  said  he-r-"but  now  he  must  know  the 
truth,  and  then  he  will  see  the  gulf  from  which  he  has  escaped.  You 
must  understand,"  continued  he,  turning  to  «ne,  "that  the  Cimbrede  fa* 
mily  have  long  been  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions.  Your 
aunt  and  I  have  keenly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  guilt, 
in  order  that  we  might  denounce  them,  and  bring  them  to  punishment. 
No  such  opportunity  has  yet  offered,  and  we  fear  that  certain  events  are 
now  transpiring  at  Court,  which  will  enable  them  to  escape" — 

"God  grant  they  may !"  interrupted  J^  rendered  desperate  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  Antoinette's  beautiful  form  mangled  by  the  inquisitors. 

"God  grant  what!"  cried  my  uncle  in  redoubled  rage,  while  my  aunt's 
eyes  flamed  with  diabolical  malice.  "  Would  you  have  them  escape?— 
Are  you  a  Hugenot?" 

"Merciful  heaven!"  I  exclaimed,  "can  they  be  Hugenots?" 

"There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  my  uncle,  "  and  now,  boy,  you  see 
your  danger !  Oh !  what  penances  you  must  perform — what  grief  you 
must  feel,  to  think  that  you  have  held  communication  with  that  family." 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  wept  aloud.  I  now  recollected 
the  words  of  Antoinette,  her  defence  of  the  heretics ;  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  her  gloom  and  her  tears.  There  was,  in- 
deed, an  insuperable  barrier  between  us. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  my  uncle  in  a  softened  tone,  "to  perceive  that  you 
now  appreciate  our  motives.  You  may  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  atone 
for  what  you  have  done,  by  delivering  up  this  family  to  condign  punish- 
ment. Perhaps  you  recollect  some  wordb — something  that  will  fasten  up- 
on them  the  charge  of  heresy." 

"No,  Sir,"  said  I,  still  weeping — "I  was  never  in  their  house.  I  ne- 
ver saw  her  parents." 

"The  girl  then — this  Antoinette,"  said  my  aunt;  "I  am  confident  that 
you  can  bring  her  to  the  rack.  Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  see  her  stretch- 
ed upon  it,  until  her  joints  were  torn  from  their  sockets." 

"Yes,  yes,  that  must  be  done,"  said  my  uncle;  "but  the  first  thing, 
now,  is  to  have  the  marriage  performed.  It  has  been  neglected  too  long 
already;  and  I  fear  that  it  is  even  too  late  to  punish  heretics;  for  the  law 
in  their  favor,  may  be  already  passed." 

I  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  my  uncle  in  a  state  of  mind  which  I 
cannot  describe.  I  was  shocked  at  the  malice  which  my  aunt  had  exhib- 
ited toward  Antoinette,  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  right  to 
persecute  people  on  account  of  their  religion.  I  recollected,  however, 
that  the  Hugenots  had  always  persecuted  where  and  when  they  could ; 
and  if  the  Catholics  persecuted  to  a  greater  extent  than  they,  it  was  only 
because  they  happened  to  be  the  party  in  power.  Also,  the  Catholics  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ancient  church; 
'while  the  heretics  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  their  own  free  judgment 
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on  the  subject  of  religious  opinions.  Therefore,  when  the  Catholics  per- 
secuted, they  merely  carried  out  their  principles;  but  when  the  Hugenots 
did  so,  they  evinced  the  grossest  inconsistency.  My  uncle  had  also  inti- 
mated that  a  law  was  about  to  be  passed  which  would  free  the  heretics 
from  farther  persecution.  This,  I  thought,  did  the  Catholics  much  honor, 
since  they  would  voluntarily  lay  aside  the  persecuting  sword,  while  they 
had  the  power  to  wield  it:  whereas,  I  had  never  known  any  sect  of  Pro- 
testants to  tolerate  Catholics  until  the  power  to  persecute  had  been  fairly 
wrested  from  them.  At  this  very  time,  Catholics  were  fleeing  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  France,  to  avoid  the  racks  and  gibbets  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth ;  while  hundreds  of  Catholic  priests  had  been  hung  and  embowel- 
led  according  to  her  laws  and  within  her  jurisdiction. 

These  reflections  tended  to  incense  me  against  the  Hugenots,  while 
they  confirmed  my  reverence  for  Mother  Church.  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
consistently  marry  Antoinette,  and  knew  that  I  must  marry  the  narrow- 
souled  and  homely  Maria!  My  reflections  were  torturing  to  my  inmost 
soul.  I  loved  Antoinette,  and  every  well-remembered  word,  and  look  of 
hers,  bespoke  purity,  disinterestedness,  and  lofty  virtue.  I  doubted  not 
that  she  had  been  led  away  from  the  Truth  by  her  parents,  and  I  inward- 
ly abhorred  them  for  having  tainted  so  lovely  and  amiable  a  creature  with 
their  own  heresies.  But  little  time  was  leu  me  to  indulge  in  unavailing 
regrets. 

On  one  fine  morning  in  July,  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  my  uncle  and 
aunt  to  Church.  As  our  carriage  passed  along,  I  observed  a  number  of 
people  collected  together  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  very  soon  I 
heard  the  sound  of  singing.  The  notes  of  praise  to  God  were  borne  on 
the  breeze  to  our  ears.  My  uncle  hastily  drew  up  the  blind  of  the  coach 
to  shut  out  the  sounds,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  deprived  me  of  the  in- 
teresting sight  I  could  not,  however,  be  insensible  that  there  were  sounds 
of  rejoicing  abroad.  I  could  hear  an  occasional  shout  which  floated  over 
the  plain  from  a  great  distance,  and  whenever  the  sound  met  our  ears,  my 
uncle  clenched  his  teeth,  and  muttered  an  imprecation;  while  my  pious 
aunt  crossed  herself  with  great  rapidity. 

At  length  we  reached  the  church.  Maria  Bloise  and  her  parents  were 
already  there,  with  several  other  individuals,  whose  countenances  were 
as  sour  as  if  they  had  just  undergone  a  baptism  in  vinegar.  The  priest 
soon  oame  stalking  into  the  Church.  In  a  moment,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  marriage.  I  stood  up  by  the  side  of  Maria,  more  dead  than 
alive.  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  be  sacrificed.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
awful  hour.  Worse  than  the  pangs  of  death  had  taken  hold  of  me.  One 
of  the  by-standers  came  to  my  support,  or  I  should  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  ceremony  commenced ;  when  suddenly,  the  door  flew  open ; 
a  woman  walked  hastily  up  the  aisle,  and  did  not  stop  until  she  had  bro- 
ken through  the  throng,  and  stood  confronting  the  priest. 

"Stop!"  cried  she — "I  forbid  this  marriage!" 

I  looked  with  wonder  at  the  woman.  Strange  recollections — strange 
feelings  took  hold  of  me ;  for  there  was  something  in  her  countenance  that 
had  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  that  music  which  brings  up  the  impressions 
of  by-gone  days. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  turned  suddenly  toward  the  stranger.  As  their  eyes 
fell  upon  her,  they  started,  and  both  exclaimed  in  a  breath— "  Go  on  with 
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the  marriage,  holy  father,  and  heed  not  this  heretic !    Will  nobody  seize 
this  woman,  and  take  her  out  of  the  Church?" 

"I  am  the  lad's  mother!"  exclaimed  she,  "and  I  forbid  the  marriage?" 
"  Aha !"  exclaimed  the  priest—"  seize  the  heretic !    She  has  condemn- 
ed herself!     Away  with  her  to  the  rack !" 

My  uncle  sprang  forward  to  seize  her.  At  the  same  moment,  I  recov- 
ered-from  the  stunning  effect  of  this  disclosure.  I  felt  that  it  was  ray 
own  mother  who  stood  before  me.  Nature  cried  aloud  in  my  breast ;  and, 
breaking  away  from  the  girl  to  whom  I  was  about  to  be  united,  I  grasped 
my  uncle's  arm,  and  hurled  him  away  from  my  mother.  Others  came 
suddenly  up  to  lay  hands  on  her,  while  the  priest  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
rage. 

She  immediately  drew  a  paper  from  her  bosom,  and  held  it  up  in  the 
▼iew  of  all.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  law  which  had  just  been  passed,  called 
The  Edict  of  Nantz,  which  granted  to  dissenters  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  throughout  all  France. 

The  assailants  fell  back.  My  uncle  and  aunt  saw  that  they  could  no 
longer  exercise  control  over  me  by  force.  Both  approached  me,  and  with 
insinuating  smiles,  desired  me  to  go  through  with  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny, as  it  was  not  possible  that  a  good  Catholic  like  me  would  be  ruled  by 
a  heretic  mother. 

"  She  is  my  mother !"  cried  I ;  "  and  as  she  is  living— contrary  to  my 
former  suppositions — I  owe  my  duty  to  her.  You  know  that  I  abhorred 
this  marriage  from,  the  first ;  and  now  I  am  freed  from  it  by  the  command 
of  my  long- lost  mother." 

"  Father,"  cried  my  intended  wife,  "  cannot  Edward  be  put  on  the  rack 
for  refusing  to  marry  me,  and  for  obeying  this  Hugenot  woman  ?"  "Alas! 
no" — replied  her  father.  We  have  now  no  power  over  him,  for  the  very 
Hugenots  themselves  are  protected  by  this  new  law."  I  stopped  to  hear 
no  more,  but  followed  my  mother  out  of  the  church,  fondly  clinging  to  her 
aide  for  fear  I  should  lose  sight  of  her  again. 

My  mother  went  directly  to  the  house  of  the  Cimbredes ;  and  there  I 
soon  became  acquainted  with  facts  that  filled  me  with  amazement. 

It  appeared  Hhat  my  father  owned  the  house  and  lands  now  in  posses- 
sion of  my  uncle ;  but  my  parents  turned  Hugenots.  My  uncle  informed 
against  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland  to  save  their  lives. 
My  uncle  and  aunt  then  took  possession  of  my  father's  estate.  So  sud- 
den was  the  flight  of  my  parents  that  I  was  left  behind,  and  consequent- 
ly came  into  the  power  of  my  uncle.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  my 
father  died ;  and  my  mother  being  anxious  about  me,  came  to  France  and 
took  up  her  residence  in  a  cave  upon  the  mountain  which  overlooked  my 
uncle's  dwelling.  There  she  resided  several  years,  and  was  furnished 
with  food  by  the  parents  of  Antoinette.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  bask- 
et which  I  had  observed  so  often  on  the  arm  of  Antoinette,  and  which 
was  transferred  to  a  trusty  servant  after  the  intimacy  between  myself 
and  the  daughter  rendered  it  imprudent  to  send  her  any  more  to  the 
mountain. 

My  mother  was,  therefore,  the  "guardian  angel"  who  attended  to  my 
wants,  when  I  was  suffering  from  the  ill  usage  or  my  uncle  and  aunt.  Of 
course,  she  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  transpired  at  the  villa. 
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My  mother  immediately  took  possession  of  our  estate ;  and  my  uncle 
a  ad  aunt  relinquished  it  with  curses  deep  and  loud  against  those  who  had 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  grant  toleration  to  heretics.  They  retired  to  a 
smaller  estate  of  their  own  which  had  been  rented  to  others. 

The  influence  of  my  mother's  conversation  was  soon  apparent;  and  I 
saw  the  folly  of  clinging  to  a  church  which  had  become  rotten  with  cor- 
ruption, and  which  chained  the  reason  and  conscience  of  her  votaries. 

I  had  now  ample  opportunity  to  enjpy  the  company  of  Antoinette,  and 
our  attachment  was  smiled  upon  by  the  parents  of  both. 

Although  the  Edict  of  Nantz  had  been  passed,  yet  my  mother  had  little 
faith  in  the  constancy  of  Catholic  toleration.  She  sold  her  estate,  and  re- 
moved with  me  into  Holland,  to  which  country  she  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Cimbredes ;  and  there,  over  my  father's  grave,  Antoinette  and  I  again 
renewed  our  vows.  Soon  after  our  removal  to  Holland,  our  marriage  took 
place,  and  I  was  made  the  happiest  of  men. 
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Oh  !  miracle  profound !  where  shall  weak  thought  begin 

To  note  His  being,  not  conceived  in  sin; 

The  uncreated,  yet  of  woman  born, 

His  bed  a  manger,  place  the  most  forlorn; 

Though  worlds  on  worlds,  without  His  aid  must  fall, 

And  chaos  cover  as  a  funeral  pall, 

Yet  wonderous  mystery,  so  vast,  so  deep, 

He  o'er  whose  head  angels  did  vigils  keep, 

By  whom  these  angels,  were  upheld,  sustain'd, 

Meekly  reposed,  where  only  herds  remained, 

When  heavenly  messengers  proclaim 'd  His  day. 

And  a  new  star,  directed  where  He  lay. 

The  wonder  would  we  learn,  the  reason  trace  ? 

Let  us  first  know,  why  God  has  form'd  our  race. 

Why  were  we  made?  what  was  the  wond'rous  plan, 

When  out  of  nothing  God  created  man? 

Here  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  solve, 

This,  cannot  fathom  howsoeVr  resolve. 

Tis  vain,  that  finite,  ever  should  contend, 

With  that  infinitude  which  has  no  end. 

We  know  not  its  beginning,  cannot  know, 

The  more  our  search,  deeper  the  theme  will  grow. 

We  know  that  we  are  form'd,  and  made  of  clay, 

And  hold  a  being  which  will  not  decay. 
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A  vital  principle  within  us  glows, 

Which  in  earth's  nothingness  still  lives  and  grows. 

Panting  for  life  unshackled  by  the  clay, 

Which  but  impedes  its  flight,  its  destin*d  way. 

He  shew'd  the  insignificance  of  earth, 

Who  chose  a  manger  for  his  place  of  birth. 

Men,  and  all  animals,  to  Him,  the  same, 

Till  on  man'3  soul,  He  stamp  the  eternal  name. 

Men  dwell  on  earth,  but  to  prepare  for  Heaven, 
Illum'd  by  lamp  of  faith,  which  at  Christ's  birth  was  given, 
His  resurrection,  proved  earth  could  not  bold, 
,  The  living  principle  which  earth  «ontroPd. 
He  who  gave  earth  its  mould,  its  strength,  its  all, 
By  taking  flesh,  redeem'd  it  from  its  fall. 

Oh !  woman !  chosen  vessel  from  on  high, 
To  clothe  in  flesh  the  mighty  deity, 
Sure  thou  wert  first  designed  to  hold  a  place, 
Pre-eminent  among  the  human  race. 
Oh !  sacrilege !  to  mar  the  holy  shrine, 
Though  fit  receptacle  for  Him  Divine. 
Woman !  beware — oh !  tarnish  not  the  frame, 
Which  once  was  meet  for  angels'  proud  acclaim. 


From  Uie  Metropolitan. 

ACTING    UPON    SUSPICION. 


BY    MRS.    ABDT. 


have  often  thought  that  I  could  make  a  very  amusing  volume  upon  the  serious  and  comic  conse- 
quences of  acting  upon  suspicion. — Memoir*  of  CharU*  Matthew*. 

Mr.  Stanfield  of  Elbury  Hall  married  his  first  cousin.  Many  objec- 
ns  have  been  made  to  such  matches,  but,  in  Mr.  Stan  fie  Id' 8  case,  the  re- 
It  was  marvellously  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  very  like  her  hus- 
nd  in  person,  more  so  in  mind,  and  most  of  all  in  temper  and  habits. 
»r  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  made  an  agreeable  addition  to 
3  two  thousand  a-year  landed  property;  they  neither  of  them  liked  Lon- 
n;  they  neither  of  them  required,  or  fancied  they  required,  watering- 
ices  ;  and  they  lived  on  their  own  acres,  happy  in  themselves,  and  re- 
ected  by  others.  Their  house  was  not  above  half  a  mile  from  the  po- 
ilous  and  gossipping  town  of  Westford,  but  even  Miss  Sowerby,  the 
:>st  scandal-loving  and  fault-seeking  spinster  of  the  place,  could  say 
thing  worse  of  the  Stanfields  than  that  "they  were  imposed  upon  by 
eir  servants*  duped  by  the  poor,  and  had  a  great  deal  too  much  good- 
.ture  to  be  burdened  with  much  good  sense !" 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanfield  had  been  married  above  ten  years  before  they 
had  any  prospect  of  a  family ;  and,  quite  in  keeping  with  their  usual  cha- 
racter, although  they'  had  been  very  happy  without  a  child,  they  prepared 
themselves  to  be  still  more  happy  "with  one. 

The  child  was  a  daughter,  and  was  named  Amelia.  Miss  Sowerby  pre* 
dieted  it  would  die  within  a  year ;  the  apothecary  of  the  village  confided 
to  a  few  chosen  patients  his  opinion  that  it  might  live  three  years ;  and 
the  father  and  mother  deemed  it  such  a  prodigy,  that  they  feared  it  would 
never  live  at  all.  However,  at  ten  years  of  age,  Amelia  Stanfield  was 
alive,  and  likely  to  live,  although  far  from  healthy,  and  having  very  mo- 
derate claims  to  beauty.  Intellect  is  sometimes  thought  to  descend  on 
the  side  of  the  mother,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  lather.  In  Amelia 
Stanfield' s  case,  the  point  might  he  easily  settled ; — she  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  on  either  side,  and,  accordingly,  she  gave  no  indication  of 
possessing  it. 

It  was  considered  that  a  governess  would  be  very  useful  in  developing 
the  dormant  intellectual  organs  of  the  young  heiress,  and  here  again  Mrs, 
Stanfield  enjoyed  wonderful  good  fortune.  She  took  no  pains  about  the 
business,  and  yet  it  was  as  thoroughly  well  done  as  if  she  had  called  in  a 
committee  of  the  conductresses  of  a  dozen  finishing  schools  to  manage  it 
for  her. 

Mrs.  Stanfield  did  not  advertise  her  in  the  "  Times/'  or  even  read  the 
advertisements  in  it;  she  simply  wrote  a  few  lines  to  an  old*  fashioned  ac- 
quaintance in  Soho  Square,  saying  that  she  wished  to  obtain  a  gentlewo- 
man of  competent  attainments,  good  temper  and  sound  principles,  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  her  little  girl,  and  the  very  next  post  informed 
her  that  Mrs.  Rivers  awaited  her  pleasure.  Mrs.  Rivers  proved  to  be  a 
young  widow  of  five-and-twenty,  who  had  married  for  love,  and  been  re- 
warded by  ill  treatment  and  poverty.  She  was  now  obliged  to  exercise 
her  talents  for  a  subsistence ;  and  as,  although  clever  and  well  read,  she 
could  not  sing  like  a  prima  donna,  or  draw  like  a  Royal  Academy  artist, 
she  felt  inclined  to  accept  a  hundred  a-year,  the  care  of  a  very  backward 
common-place  child,  and  a  home  with  kind-hearted,  well-meaning  people, 
who  literally  fulfilled  their  promise  of  considering  her  as  one  of  their  own 
family. 

A  year  passed  on  with  great  tranquillity.  Amelia's  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, although  slow,  was  sure.  She  was  an  affectionate  child,  and  be- 
came truly  attached  to  her  governness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanfield  respect- 
ed and  admired  her ;  and  although  Miss  Sowerby  repeatedly  made  known 
her  opinion  that  Mrs.  Rivers  was  far  too  handsome  for  a  governess,  the 
accusation  fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  for  Mrs.  Rivers  was  propriety  it- 
self in  manner  and  demeanour,  and  Mr.  Stanfield — whether  from  habit, 
taste  or  principle,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say — considered  that  the  whole  re- 
gions of  fancy  and  reality  did  not  supply  so  delightful  a  person  as  his  own 
wife. 

This  year  of  peace  was  closed  by  a  melancholy  event.  Mrs*  Stanfield, 
after  a  short  and  severe  illness,  died,  and  her  husband  lamented  her  as 
deeply  and  truly  as  if  she  had  been  (what  indeed  he  always  thought  her) 
a  marvel  of  attraction  and  excellence. 

Miss  Mitford  says,  "  there  is  no  running  away  from  a  great  grief,"  and 
the  observation  is  very  true;  but  change  of  scene,  although  rt  may  not 
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cure  our  affliction,  certainly  diminishes  its  intensity.  So  thought  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Stan  field.  They  persuaded  him  to  travel  j  and  although  it 
was  useless  to  mention  France  and  Italy  to  so  home-keeping  a  personage* 
a  tour  through  Wales  and  Scotland  was  of  essential  service  to  him.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rivers  and  his  daughter.  They  stayed  a  few 
weeks  at  each  of  the  principal  places  they  visited,  and  returned  to  Elbury 
Hall  just  a  year  after  the  death  of  its  mistress. 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Rivers  now  drew  to  a  close.  Mr.  Stanfield  was 
a  rich  widower ;  his  spirits  had  recovered  the  death  of  his  wife ;  he  was 
tolerably  well-looking,  not  much  turned  of  fifty,  and  deserved  the  epithets 
liberally  showered  upon  him  of  "so  amiable,  such  a  temper,  such  a  heart, 
&c."  much  better  than  the  generality  of  persons  do  on  whom  they  are  be* 
stowed.  Many  a  lady,  old  and  young,  spinster  and  widow,  felt  herself 
inclined  to  become  the  second  Mrs.  Stanfield ;  and  happy  would  they  have 
been  to  have  had  any  pretext  for  asserting  that  Mrs.  Stanfield's  servants 
wanted  a  mistress,  that  his  daughter  wanted  a  monitress,  and  that  he  him* 
self  wanted  a  companion.  But  alas !  Mrs.  Rivers  filled  each  and  all  of 
these  characters,  and  filled  them  so  admirably  well,  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  improvement  in  her  discharge  of  the  duties  annexed 
to  them. 

Miss  Sowerby  was  at  the  head  of  the  love-lorn  damsels  pretending  to 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Stanfield.  She  had  heard  it  said  that  persons  generally 
become  enamoured  of  those  who  are  most  the  reverse  of  themselves  in 
character,  and  consequently  she  imagined  that  Mr.  Stanfield,  whom  she 
always  designated  as  "  mild  to  a  fault,11  would  inevitably  succumb  to  the 
fascinations  of  a  shrew.  Mr.  Stanfield,  however,  showed  no  symptoms  of 
captivation,  and  the  spinster  changed  her  plan  of  attack — became  soft  and 
sentimental,  talked  of  moonlight  and  poetry,  and  actually  revived  the  prac- 
tice of  several  of  the  songs  of  her  youth.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. — 
She  sang  in  a  shrill  and  high-pitched  voice,  "Dinna  ask  me  why  I  love 
thee/'  and  "I  want  those  eyes  to  gaze  on  me ;"  but  Mr.  Stanfield  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  first  song,  and  disregarded  that  of  the  second, 
and,  to  complete  his  enormities,  asked  Mrs.  Rivers  to  sing  Italian — "  a 
piece  of  absurd  affectation,"  Miss  Sowerby  observed,  "since  every  body 
knew  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it."  Miss  Sowerby  next  endear 
voured  to  enlist  Amelia  on  her  side,  but  completely  failed  in  her  attempt* 
Children  are  not  only  good  physiognomists,  but  are  also,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  voice-fanciers,  and  they  invariably  shrink  from  a 
sharp,  dogmatical  tone.  Miss  Sowerby,  too,  like  most  people  who  are  not 
naturally  fond  of  children,  had  only  one  way  in  which  she  could  talk  to 
them — that  of  cross  -examining  them  respecting  their  studies.  Now  Ame- 
lia had  just  begun  to  know  enough  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of  not  knowing 
more,  and  Miss  Sowerby's  anecdotes  of  "  little  girls  younger  than  herself, 
who  played  the  harp,  sketched  from  nature,  and  studied  German,"  had 
not  the  effect  of  amusing  or  edifying  her,  but  generally  led  her  to  steal  to 
the  side  of  the  patient  and  judicious  preceptress,  who,  allowing  for  her  ear- 
ly deficiencies,  carefully  watched  the  slowly-opening  bud  of  intellect, 
without  attempting  to  force  it  open  by  premature  development.  Miss 
Sowerby,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  gaining  Amelia 
as  an  ally,  saying  to  herself  that  "the  child  was  shockingly  spoiled,  and 
that  no  good  could  be  done  with  her  until  Mrs.  Rivers  was  fairly  out  of  the 
51 
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house."  How  to  get  Mrs.  Rivers  fairly  or  unfairly  out  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, appeared  a  difficult  matter; — but  none  knew  better  than  MissSow- 
erby  the  power  of  scandal  to  wound  and  annoy,  and  she  tried  its  effects  in 
the  present  instance. 

She  called  on  every  family  in  Westford,  and  expressed  her  opinion  that 
it  was  highly  incorrect  that  so  remarkably  handsome  and  attractive  a 
young  woman  as  Mrs.  Rivers  (Miss  Sowerby  could  employ  praise  when 
it  was  for  Vie  purpose  of  subsequent  depreciation)  should  be  domesticated 
in  the  family  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  like  Mr.  Stan  field,  and  that  it 
Was  really  quite  the  duty  of  some  kind  friend  to  represent  to  him  the  sad 
outrage  he  was  committing  on  the  established  usages  of  society.  Many  of 
the  ladies  to  whom  she  addressed  herself  were  single,  others  had  single 
daughters,  sisters,  or  nieces,  and  all  agreed  that  "  Mr.  Stan  field's  conduct 
was  perfectly  horrible — that  it  would  be  a  kind  but  very  delicate  office  to 
admonish  him — and  that  nobody  was  so  lit  to  undertake  it  as  Miss  Sower- 
by." 

Miss  Sowerby  thanked  her  friends  for  their  favourable  opinion  of  her, 
professed  her  readiness  on  that  and  every  other  occasion  to  do  any  thing, 
however  repugnant  to  her  own  feelings,  that  might  conduce  to  the  good 
of  others,  and  forthwith  walked  over  to  Elbury  Hall,  and  requested  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Mr.  Stan  field. 

Her  host  looked  horror-struck  at  her  communication.  The  idea  of  eith- 
er compromising  the  fame  of  the  affectionate  preceptress  of  his  child,  or 
dismissing  her  from  his  house,  was  equally  distressing  to  him. 

"I  must  have  time  to  think  of  it,"  said  he,  in  a  nervous,  hurried  tone. 

But  Miss  Sowerby  did  not  take  the  hint  to  depart.  She  turned  over 
teverai  volumes  on  the  table,  chose  Mrs.  Opic's  "  Detraction  Displayed," 
which  she  was  wont  to  call  a  most  excellent  book,  and  very  much  wanted, 
since  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  scandal  in  the  world,  and  evident- 
ly prepared  herself  for  a  long  study  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Stanfield,  mean- 
while, walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  about  ten  minutes,  much  as  if  he 
were  perambulating  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship,  and  then  stopped  short  and 
spoke. 

Mr.  Stanfield  had  but  a  small  share  of  intellect,  but  it  did  for  him  what 
a  much  larger  share  often  fails  in  doing  for  its  possessor — it  always  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  most  wanted  it.  He  spoke  without  his  usual 
nervous  hesitation,  and  looked  his  "  fair  foe"  full  in  the  face. 

"I  see  the  justice  of  what  you  say,  Miss  Sowerby,"  he  replied,  "I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  give  any  room  for  censure,  and  I  promise  you  that  the 
cause  of  it  shall  soon  cease  to  exist.  I  am  very  much  occupied  this  morn- 
ing, and  beg  you  will  excuse  me  for  leaving  you." 

Miss  Sowerby  excused  him  very  readily;  she  had  gained  her  point,  and 
returned  to  Westford  in  high  spirits,  praising  Mr.  Stanfield  as  ''.the  most 
persuadable  man  in  the  world,  always  ready  to  listen  to  reason." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  Westford  were  surprised  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Stanfield,  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  Amelia,  had  gone  to  London — but 
Miss  Sowerby  easily  accounted  for  it.  "  Mr.  Stanfield  was  such  a  good 
creature,  that  doubtless  he  wished  to  consider  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Rivers, 
by  dismissing  her  from  London  rather  than  from  Elbury  Hall,  where  she 
had  been  so  long  domesticated." 
Mr.  Stanfield,  however,  was  still  more  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
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Mrs.  Rivers  than  Miss  Sowcrby  had  supposed.  Before  the  month  was  at 
an  end,  the  newspapers  announced  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mrs. 
Rivers,  and  the  servants  at  Elbury  Hall  had  received  instructions  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  for  the  reception  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  bells  rang  merrily,  the  wedding  party  were  welcomed  by  children 
strewing  flowers,  the  inhabitants  of  Westford  were  bountifully  supplied 
with  wedding-cake,  and  returned  the  favour  by  duly-paid  morning  visits. 
Some  few  disinterested  people  (solely,  however,  among  the  gentlemen) 
said  that  "Mr.  Stanfield  had  done  very  well  for  himself,"  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  disinterested  was,  as  it  generally  is,  worth  listening  to.  Mrs. 
Rivers  had  not  acted  unwisely;  she  respected  Mr.  Stanfield' s  excellence 
of  character,  and  had  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  daughter;  she  had 
known  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  was  thankful  to  be  preserved  from  them  in 
future ;  she  resolved  to  recompense  Mr.  Stanfield  for  his  choice  of  her  by 
making  an  excellent  wife  to  himself,  and  a  kind  mother  to  his  child.  And 
she  gave  every  indication  of  meaning  to  keep  her  word.  Miss  Sowerby 
was  so  enraged  by  Mr.  Stanfield's  marriage,  and  so  vexed  with  herself  for 
having  been  the  unintentional  means  of  bringing  it  about,  that  she  bad  al- 
most resolved  not  to  call  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  till  she  thought  thai 
she  might  probably  do  some  mischief  by  going,  and  could  do  none  by  stay- 
ing away. 

She  encountered  the  house-keeper  in  the  hall,  and  addressed  her  in  a 
tone  of  whining  condolence  on  the  subject  of  her  new  mistress;  but  the 
house-keeper  would  not  submit  to  be  pitied.  "  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  a  lady 
whom  any  body  might  be  happy  to  servc,,,  she  replied ;  "  so  very  liberal  in 
her  ideas,  and  so  very  mild  in  her  temper.1'  Miss  Sowerby  passed  on 
without  any  rejoinder;  she  probably  thought  that  so  satisfactory  a  report 
would  not  be  given  of  herself  by  her  maid  of  all-work,  whose  complaints 
of  scanty  living  were  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  inmates  of  the  West- 
ford  poor-house,  and  who  had  given  to  half  the  town  a  lively  delineation 
of  the  fury  of  her  mistress  when  she  carried  to  her  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Stan- 
field's  marriage — fury  which,  like  that  of  Cleopatra  on  a  similar  occasion, 
could  only  find  adequate  vent  in  giving  a  box  of  the  ear  to  the  innocent 
messenger,  thereby  inducing  the  very  natural  assertion,  "I  that  do  bring 
the  news,  made  not  the  match!"  Miss  Sowerby  was  more  successful  in 
the  drawing-room ;  she  made  Mrs.  Stanfield  look  flushed  by  talking  about 
dependants  and  mercenary  marriages,  and  Mr.  Stanfield  look  pale  by  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  first  poor  dear  Mrs.  Stanfield.  A  nobleman  and  his 
lady,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  were,  however,  fortunately  announced, 
and  their  unaffected  courtesy  and  attention  restored  the  spirits  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  left  Miss  Sowerby  no  alternative  but  that  of  stepping 
out  from  the  French  window  on  the  lawn  to  join  her  "  dear  young  friend 
Amelia/ '  whom  she  had  descried  watering  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Miss  Sowerby  attempted  to  make  her  dear  young  friend  very  unhappy 
by  enlarging  on  the  miseries  in  store  for  her,  but  Amelia  was  unaffectedly 
and  warmly  glad  of  her  father's  marriage. 

Mr.  Stanfield,  in  fact,  had  married  principally  for  the  sake  of  his  daugh- 
ter. I  know  that  this  assertion  is  often  made  by  fathers  when  introduc- 
ing to  their  house  and  hearth  a  virago,  at  whose  first  searching  eye-beam 
the  poor  little  trembler  destined  to  experience  her  tender  mercies  quails 
in  well-founded  horror  of  its  future  doom.    The  present  case,  however. 
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was  widely  different;  Mr.  Stanfield  really  meant  what  he  said,  and  really 
effected  the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  and  Amelia's  answer  to  Miss  Sow- 
erby's  remark  did  credit  to  her  grateful  and  affectionate  disposition. 

"  I  always  loved  Mrs.  Rivers  dearly/1  said  she ;  "and  it  would  be  strange 
if  I  were  to  love  her  less  now  that  she  is  papa's  wife.'1 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,  Amelia,' '  said  Miss  Sowerby,  clasping  her  hands  and 
looking  up  theatrically  to  the  skies,  "  that  your  poor  dear  mother  knows 
nothing  of  this  terrible  business !" 

"  I  am  sure  if  she  did,"  replied  Amelia,  "she  would  be  very  much  pleas- 
ed, for  she  often  said  how  earnestly  she  hoped  that  Mrs.  Rivers  would  ne- 
ver leave  me  till  I  grew  up." 

41  Poor  child,"  said  Miss  Sowerby,  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  "you  will  grow  up  to  no  inheritance.  I  dare  say  your  unprinci- 
pled step-mother  will  have  a  son  to  despoil  you  of  your  ancestorial  acres.'1 

"  I  do  not  know  what  ancestorial  acres  are,"  answered  Amelia,  "  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  baby  in  the  house  of  all  things,  and  papa  told  me  on 
his  wedding-day  that  he  had  made  over  to  me  all  mama's  fortune,  so  I  am 
never  likely  to  be  very  poor;  see,  Miss  Sowerby,  what  a  beautiful  nose- 
gay I  have  gathered  for  you !" 

The  spinster,  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  refuse  any  thing,  took  from 
the  hands  of  the  child  a  fragrant  boquet  of  roses  and  geraniums,  in  return 
for  the  rue  and  wormwood  which  she  had  been  unsuccessfully  endea- 
vouring to  administer  to  her,  and  returned  home,  declaring  that  "  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  the  Stanfields  had  too  much  of  display  in  it  to  be  last- 
ing; and  that  Amelia  was  more  spoiled,  and  a  greater  simpleton  than 
ever!"  The  domestic  happiness,  however,  of  the  newly  married  pair 
teemed  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing;  in  fact,  Mr.  Stanfield  had  ne- 
ver been  so  happy  at  any  other  period  of  his  existence ;  the  good  fortune 
to  which  I  have  alluded  as  his  lot  through  life,  shone  brighter  instead  of 
growing  dimmer,  and  although  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  first 
choice,  he  had  still  more  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  se- 
cond. His  present  lady  had  all  the  sweetness  and  mildness  of  disposition 
possessed  by  the  former,  adding  to  it  that  which  she  wanted,  a  strong  cul- 
tivated mind.  Mr.  Stanfield  was  not  clever  himself,  but  he  could  judge 
of  cleverness  in  another,  just  as  a  person  without  musical  knowledge  can 
judge  of  the  style  of  a  first-rate  singer,  unable  to  appreciate  every  little  or- 
nament, but  admiring  the  general  effect  of  it,  and  feeling  that  it  is  different 
to  the  performances  of  ordinary  people.  The  intellect  of  his  wife  gave 
him  consequence  in  society,  and  was  accompanied  by  so  much  good 
taste  and  good  feeling,  that  she  never  assumed  superiority  over  her  hus- 
band on  that  account,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  his  devoted  and  grateful 
affection. 

My  readers  will  suppose  that  Mrs.  Stanfield,  thus  idolized  by  her  hus- 
band, must  have  attained  the  summit  of  human  felicity ;  but  such  was  by 
no  means  the  case,  Mr*  Stanfield  was  nervous,  sensitive,  or,  to  use  a 
plain  but  expressive  term,  "fidgety;"  these  qualities  seldom  decrease 
with  age,  and  they  had  much  increased  since  his  second  marriage ;  lov- 
ing his  wife  so  fondly,  he  thought  that  his  greatest  proof  of  affection  was 
to  make  himself  very  unhappy  about  her  every  hour  of  the  day ;  if  she 
sat  near  an  open  window,  he  dreaded  all  the  horrors  of  consumption ;  if 
she  seemed  out  of  breath,  he  anticipated  a  complaint  of  the  heart,*  and  if 
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she  returned  from  a  walk  a  little  later  than  usual,  his  fancy,  not  generally 
very  vivid,  conjured  up  a  terrific  phantasmagoria  of  footpads,  mad  bulls, 
gipsies,  and  runaway  horses.  Mrs.  Stan  field  was  annoyed  by  this  over 
care,  as  every  clever  woman  must  be ;  but  she  had  set  out  in  her  matri- 
monial career  with  the  golden  rule  of  looking  at  all  the  good  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  disregarding,  as  far  as  she  could,  all  the  evil  of  it;  and  by  dint 
of  sometimes  rallying  and  sometimes  reasoning  with  her  too  anxious  hus- 
band, she  contrived  to  keep  his  inquietude  within  tolerable  bounds,  and 
to  avoid  the  fate  of  being  quite  killed  with  kindness.  A  year  passed  on 
in  peace  and  satisfaction ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  Mrs.  Stanfield  was 
looking  decidedly  ill,  and  seemed  much  out  of  spirits.  The  Westford 
jEsculapius  was  rejoiced :  he  hinted  a  hundred  inquiries  as  to  her  symp- 
toms, but  Mrs.  Stanfield  evaded  them  all — she  would  not  confess  herself 
to  be  ill.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Stanfield,  with  all  his  nervous  anxiety,  did 
not  feel  uneasy  about  her  when  there  appeared  real  cause  to  do  so;  per- 
haps, however,  this  inconsistency  is  not  very  remarkable;  those  who 
waste  their  attention  on  trifles  of  any  description,  usually  deaden  their  en- 
ergies to  a  degree  that  renders  them  indifferent  to  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance. All  that  Mr.  Stanfield  feared  was  that  his  wife  had  caught  cold, 
and  as  this  verified  his  constant  predictions  that  she  would  do  so,  he  felt 
some  self-satisfaction  in  his  own  wisdom,  and  contented  himself  with  an- 
athematising his  dear  Sophia's  thin  shoes,  and  loading  her  with  presents 
of  sable  boas,  pelerines,  and  mantillas,  which  would  have  qualified  her, 
had  private  theatricals  been  the  fashion  at  Westford,  to  have  taken  the 
part  of  the  heroine  of  a  Russian  melodrama,  dressed  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character.  Mr.  Stanfield  might  be  blind  to  his  wife's  illness,  but 
Miss  Sowerby  was  not;  the  quick  apprehension  of  hate  far  exceeds  that 
of  love.  Mrs.  Stanfield  would  not  have  recourse  to  medical  advice ;  it 
was  evident,  then,  that  her  disorder  was  on  the  mind,  and  Miss  Sowerby 
was  only  anxious  to  find  out  the  precise  nature  of  it.  She  knew  that  her 
troubles  could  not  proceed  from  disagreements  with  her  husband,  for  Miss 
Sowerby  had  luckily  a  spy  in  the  Elbury  establishment.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Stanfield' s  marriage,  his  house-maid  followed  his  example ;  her  place  was 
vacant  in  consequence,  and  Miss  Sowerby' s  laundress  was  anxious  to  see 
her  daughter  promoted  to  the  situation.  Miss  Sowerby  promised  her  in- 
terest, but,  like  many  patrons  of  higher  posts,  made  it  a  condition  that  her 
protegee's  little  services  should  be  at  her  command,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  little  dispute,  trouble,  or  misunderstanding  which  might  occur 
in  Mr.  Stanfield's  house,  from  the  basement  to  the  attics,  should  forthwith 
be  conveyed  to  Miss  Sowerby  to  disperse  all  over  Westford,  or  not,  as  it 
seemed  best  to  her  discriminating  judgment.  Nothing,  however,  occur- 
red ;  and  as  Martha  Wilson  was  not  a  fashionable  novelist,  or  a  penny-a- 
line contributor  to  a  newspaper,  she  could  not  make  an  interesting  story 
without  any  materials  for  it;  at  length,  however,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Miss 
Sowerby's  parlour,  and  poured  a  welcome  tale  of  scandal  into  the  ears  of 
her  delighted  patroness. 

Two  months  ago,  it  appeared,  Mrs.  Stanfield's  own  maid  began  to  re- 
ceive letters  with  the  London  post-mark,  directed  in  a  free,  bold,  manly 
hand ;  she  was  taxed  by  the  servants  with  having  a  lover,  and,  like  most 
ladies  in  high  or  low  life,  denied  the  accusation.  A  few  days  ago  she 
happened  to  be  from  home  when  a  letter  arrived  for  her ;  it  was  only  se- 
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cured  by  one  of  the  modern  wafers,  which  are  so  easily  removed  that  hon- 
our  alone  renders  them  any  security  at  all.  The  honour  of  Martha  Wil- 
son was  not  proof  against  the  temptation :  under  the  pretence  of  taking 
care  of  the  letter  for  its  owner,  she  conveyed  it  to  her  room,  and  carefully 
removed  the  wafer — it  was  only  a  blank  cover ;  within  was  a  letter  direct- 
ed to  Mrs.  Stanfield,  but  the  writer,  more  careful  of  that  than  of  the  en- 
closing sheet,  had  sealed  it  with  a  crest,  and  Martha,  afraid  to  examine  it, 
folded  it  up  again,  replaced  the  wafer,  gave  it  to  the  lady's  maid  when 
she  returned,  and  proceeded  to  Mi3s  Sowerby  to  enlighten  her  with  the 
news.  Miss  Sowerby  immediately,  of  course,  placed  the  worst  possible 
construction  on  the  mystery;  in  fact,  the  circumstance  did  appear  rather 
suspicious,  for  Mrs.  Stanfield  had  frequently  mentioned  that  she  had  no 
relations  living  except  a  family  of  cousins,  who  were  settled  in  London  in 
independent  circumstances,  and  with  whom  she  was  in  habits  of  regular 
and  recognised  correspondence ;  the  letters  could  not  be  from  any  peti- 
tioner for  her  bounty,  for  the  generosity  of  her  husband  rendered  it  quite 
unnecessary  that  such  communications  should  be  made  in  private. — 
"They  must  come  from  a  lover,"  said  Miss  Sowerby,  and  her  heartbeat 
with  rapture  at  the  thought.  She  gave  Martha  five  shillings,  a  donation 
of  unexampled  prodigality  on  her  part,  and  told  her  at  all  risks  to  open 
the  next  letter  that  came,  read  the  contents,  and  secure  it  again  with  a 
plain  seal;  but,  alas!  the  next  letter  was  taken  in  by  the  lady's  maid  in 
person,  who  stood  in  the  hall  evidently  on  the  watch  for  it,  and  Miss  Sow- 
erby could  only  console  herself  by  assuring  all  her  friends  at  Westford,  in 
the  greatest  confidence,  that  she  had  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Stanfield  was 
in  habits  of  correspondence  with  a  lover,  and  that  she  should  immediately 
disclose  her  conduct  to  the  poor  injured  husband,  did  she  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  wait  till  matters  came  to  a  more  decided  crisis ;  consequently  the 
whole  female  population  of  Westford  looked  on  Mrs.  Stanfield  with  hor- 
ror, as  being  something  of  a  mixed  personation  of  Calista  in  the  Fair  Pen- 
itent, and  Alicia  in  Arden  of  Feversham,  and  longed  as  earnestly  as  a 
child  for  the  beginning  of  a  pantomime,  that  the  day  might  arrive  which 
would  bring  discovery,  disgrace  and  ruin,  on  a  woman  who  had  never  in- 
jured them  except  by  her  superiority  to  themselves  in  mental  and  person- 
al endowments. 

On  the  following  day  Martha  Wilson  called  on  Miss  Sowerby,  not  to 
acquaint  her  of  the  arrival  of  another  letter,  but  to  tell  her  of  an  extraordi- 
nary plan  of  Mrs.  Stanfield' sr  which  a  more  candid  judge  than  any  of  the 
Westford  coterie  might  call  rather  suspicious.  I  have  mentioned  that 
Mrs.  Stanfield  had  a  family  of  cousins  in  London ;  their  name  was  Belton, 
and  they  resided  in  one  of  the  unfashionable  streets  of  Bloomsbury ;  she 
had  made  known  to  her  husband  and  her  household  her  determination  to  go 
and  pass  a  month  with  these  relations,  only  taking  her  own  maid  with  her. 
Mr.  Stanfield  felt  that  losing  his  wife  for  so  long  a  time  would  be  like  los- 
ing a  part  of  himself;  he  offered  her  a  house  for  the  season  in  London,  and 
gave  her  permission  to  invite  her  whole  family  of  cousins  to  Elbury  Hall 
for  an  indefinite  time ;  but  Mrs.  Stanfield,  usually  so  mild,  patient,  and 
self-denying,  was  on  the  present  occasion  fixed  in  her  purpose;  and  as 
she  eagerly  thanked  him  for  his  painfully-extorted  consent,  he  began  for 
the  first  time  to  think  that  his  wife  was  a  little  less  angelic  than  he  had 
supposed  her  to  be ;  the  discover}7  of  her  human  weaknesses,  however, 
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did  not  at  all  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  her  society,  and  the  sound  of  the 
carriage  coming  to  the  door  on  the  morning  of  her  departure  seemed  to  him 
like  the  knell  of  all  his  social  happiness  for  the  next  month.  Neither  had 
Mrs.  Stanfield  at  all  the  air  of  a  lady  who,  having  battled  successfully  to 
get  her  own  way,  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  uneventful  home  and  dull 
companions,  to  enjoy  the  gayeties  of  London  unwatched  by  any  restrain* 
ing  eye ;  she  took  leave  of  her  husband  more  as  if  it  were  for  life  than  for 
a  month,  weeping  bitterly  as  she  did  so,  and  clasping  Amelia  in  her  arms 
with  earnest  affection. 

Miss  Sowerby  was  at  her  window7  as  the  carriage  passed  through  West- 
ford.  "Well,"  said  she,  "if  I  ever  become  a  wife,  I  shall  prove  a  very 
different  sort  of  one  — — ;"  and  two  or  three  gossiping  visitors  who  stood 
behind  her  simultaneously  exclaimed,  "No  doubt  you  would." 

Miss  Sowerby  had  very  important  business  to  perform  that  day,  more 
important  even  than  calling  on  Mr.  Stan  field,  and  telling  him  how  unfortu- 
nate a  man  he  was  to  be  thus  deserted  bv  his  wife.  •  Martha  Wilson  had 
informed  Miss  Sowerby  of  the  name  of  the  street  in  Bloomsbury  where 
Mrs.  Stanfield's  cousins  resided,  and  it  was  music  to  her  ears.  In  that 
street  was  a  boarding-house,  in  which  was  domesticated  a  little  busy,  lo- 
quacious widow,  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Sowerby 's,  and  she  wrote  her 
a  long  letter,  telling  her  all  the  circumstances  that  had  recently  occurred 
at  Elbury  Hall,  and  instructing  her  to  make  inquiries,  whether  any  young 
man  in  particular  visited  intimately  at  the  Belton's,  and  whether  Mrs. 
Stanfield  rendered  herself  the  subject  of  any  observation  or  animadver- 
sion. A  week  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Pearson  answered  this  letter;  and  Miss 
Sowerby  had  paid  her  projected  visit  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  rendered  him 
so  nervous  by  her  dire  forebodings  and  melancholy  condolences,  that  the 
house-keeper  was  obliged  to  administer  hartshorn  drops,  camphor-julep, 
and  sal-volatile,  alternately  to  him  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When,  however,  the  letter  came,  it  completely  repaid  Miss  Sowerby 
for  the  trial  of  waiting  for  it  so  long. 

"The  lady  you  mention/'  wrote  Mrs.  Pearson,  "came  this  day  week  to 
stay  at  the  Belton's.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  you  said  in  your  let- 
ter that  she  meant  to  remain  with  them  for  a  month,  for  I  had  happened 
to  know  some  weeks  ago  that  they  intended  to  pass  three  months  in  France 
about  this  time,  and  that  they  had  let  their  house  for  the  period  of  their 
absence.  In  lhree  days  they  carried  their  plan  into  execution,  and  their 
visitor  and  her  maid  vanished,  where  I  could  not  tell,  but  they  did  not  ac- 
company the  family  on  their  travels.  Knowing  your  anxiety  for  the  in- 
formation, and  knowing  that  the  party  who  had  engaged  the  house  had 
not  yet  taken  possession  of  it,  I  called,  and  asked  the  servant,  who  re- 
mained there,  if  she  could  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Stanfield  had  removed;  she 
informed  me  that  she  had  taken  a  lodging  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  as  she  acquainted  me  with  the  name  of  the  street  and 
number  of  the  house,  I  walked  there  the  next  day.  I  found  that  she  oc- 
cupied only  a  part  of  the  house,  since  the  remainder  was  to  be  let.  I  ask- 
ed to  see  the  landlady,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  engage  the  apart- 
ments, and  make  some  inquiries  respecting  her  other  inmates;  she  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  only  a  lady  and  her  maid,  who  had  taken  the 
lodgings  for  a  month,  and  had  been  with  her  twro  days ;  that  the  lady  ap- 
peared out  of  health  and  spirits,  and  of  very  retired  habits,  and  that  she 
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had  each  day  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman.  I  think  you  will  allow, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  very  successfully  in  this  lit- 
tle delicate  commission,  and  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  information  with- 
out committing  myself  or  you.  If  you  would  like  to  come  up  to  town,  and 
sift  the  matter  fully  in  person,  Mrs.  Hutton's  establishment  is  extremely 
select  and  very  reasonable.' ' 

Miss  Sowerby  dropped  the  letter  in  the  excess  of  her  joy.  She  might 
have  said,  as  gentlemen  do  when  their  health  is  drank  at  public  dinners, 
"  This  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life !"  so  complete  a  triumph  did  it  give 
her  over  the  envied  and  hated  Mrs.  Stanfield.  Carefully  picking  up  the 
precious  document,  she  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  sallied  forth  that  even- 
ing to  a  tea-party,  feeling  qualified  to  be  the  complete  lioness  of  the  even- 
ing. As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  Miss  Sowerby  disclosed  her  information  to 
the  company,  and  professed  her  determination  to  go  to  London  forthwith, 
for  that  the  guilty  ought  always  to  be  exposed ;  it  was  a  duty  to  society  to 
do  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  zealously  people  discharge  their  duty  to  so- 
ciety when  they  can  destroy  the  peace  and  reputation  of  a  fellow-creature 
by  doing  so ! 

"  Poor  Mr.  Stanfield  will  break  his  heart,'1  said  a  compassionate  old  lady, 
taking  out  her  pocket  handkerchief. 

"Not  at  all,"  remarked  a  portly  matron  by  her  side,  encircled  by  five 
unmarried  daughters,  "he  will  get  a  divorce,  magy  again,  and  be  much 
happier  than  he  ever  has  been  yet." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  marry  a  divorced  man,"  said  a  pale,  sentimental 

girl. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  the  portly  matron,  "it  is  the  best  thing  you 
could  do ;  you  would  be  sure  never  to  be  reproached  with  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  first  wife." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  lady  of  the  mayor,  casting  a  furtive  glance  at  her 
husband,  "  that  when  the  affair  becomes  generally  known,  the  public  au- 
thorities of  Westford  ought  to  carry  up  an  address  of  condolence  to  Mr. 
Stanfield." 

".Ridiculous,  my  love,"  replied  the  mayor,  with  a  reproving  look;  "it 
is  no  matter  of  condolence  at  all ;  that  is,"  he  added,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
perceiving  the  four  stormy  orbs  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Clarinda  fixed 
upon  him,  "  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  things ;  if  the  ladies 
like  to  compile  a  little  address  among  themselves,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  it." 

This  hint  mollified  the  lady,  and  that  night  she  wrote  the  rough  draft  of 
an  address  of  condolence  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  which  Clarinda  copied  the  next 
morning  in  an  exquisite  Lilliputian  hand,  on  a  sheet  of  superfine  lavender 
paper  edged  with  black. 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  talk  about  an  undertaking  than  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Miss  Sowerby  had  declared  her  intention  of  proceeding  to  London 
"forthwith,"  in  as  decided  a  manner  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
desire  her  own  maid  to  pack  up  her  dresses  over-night,  and  to  give  orders 
to  her  coachman  to  bring  the  carriage  to  the  door  early  the  next  morning; 
there  were  many  preparations,  however,  to  be  made  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey.  Miss  Sowerby,  like  most  country  ladies,  had 
an  awful  idea  of  the  finery  necessary  to  constitute  herself  presentable  in 
London,  and  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  facing  the  "select  circle"  of 
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Mrs.  Hutton's  establishment,  till  her  straw  bonnet  was  lined  and  trimmed 
with  pink,  her  blue  silk  dress  turned,  her  blond  scarf  cleaned,  and  her  ap- 
ple-green satin  dyed  black*  All  these  economical  contrivances  occupied 
a  great  deal  of  time,  ajpd  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  Miss  Sowcrby's  ward- 
robe was  duly  refreshed,  and  her  place  taken  in  the  coach  for  the  ensuing 
day.  She  did  not,  however,  much  lament  this  delay.  Mrs.  Stanfield  had 
engaged  her  lodgings  for  a  month,  consequently  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
her  escape,  and  every  day  would  be  likely  to  accumulate  fresh  evidence, 
and  render  her  guilt  more  glaring  and  decided;  besides  which,  MissSow- 
erby,  in  this  intervening  fortnight,  was  loaded  with  caresses,  fine  speech- 
es, and  invitations  to  tea  and  supper  from  the  elite  of  Westford,  who  all 
wished  to  see  Mrs.  Stanfield  exposed  without  incurring  the  risk  and  re- 
sponsibility of  being  themselves  active  agents  in  the  exposure,  and  conse- 
quently welcomed  in  Miss  Sowerby  that  character  not  to  be  found  in  fable, 
and  rarely  existing  in  real  life — the  rat  willing  to  tie  the  bell  round  the 
cat's  neck ! 

The  day  after  Miss  Sowerby's  arrival  in  London,  she  proceeded,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Pearson,  to  the  street  where 
Mrs.  Stanfield  resided,  carefully  cloaked  and  veiled,  so  that  she  might  not 
be  recognized  by  her  erring  neighbour  if  she  should  happen  to  be  at  the 
window. 

Beyond  all  expectation,  Mra.  Stanfield  was  at  the  window,  looking  ve- 
ry pale  and  ill. 

"Ah!"  soliloquised  Miss  Sowerby,  "conscience  has  been  busy  with 
her;  no  doubt  her  lover  begins  to  grow  tired  of  her;  I  dare  say  she  is 
watching  for  his  approach." 

If  such  were  the  case  she  did  not  watch  long,  for  a  very  handsome  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted,  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
field immediately  disappeared  from  the  window.  Miss  Sowerby  return- 
ed home,  exulting  in  her  good  fortune,  to  communicate  it  to  her  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Pearson,  to  declare  her  belief,  from  the  upright  bearing  and 
carriage  of  the  stranger,  that  he  was  certainly  military,  and  to  indite  along 
epistle  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  telling  him  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  adjuring 
him  to  come  up  to  town  without  delay,  and  recommending  to  him,  as  a 
legal  adviser,  Mr.  Stephen  Sharply,  a  most  promising  young  man,  and  a 
third  cousin  of  her  own.  The  wish  to  do  good  is  said  to  have  the  power 
of  brightening  our  mental  faculties ;  the  wish  to  do  harm  has  often  the 
same  effect.  Miss  Sowerby  was  not  in  general  a  good  letter-writer ;  but 
so  inspired  was  she  by  her  present  subject,  that  Mr.  Stephen  Sharply  him- 
self could  not  have  stated  the  facts  with  more  clearness  and  accuracy  than 
did  his  third  cousin. 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Stanfield,  when  he  received  this  letter,  were  truly 
pitiable :  knowing  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  books,  he  was  not  at 
all  conscious  how  frequent  are  the  instances  in  which  innocence  is  un- 
justly aspersed,  and  "life's  life  lied  away,"  under  circumstances  of  mere 
suspicion.  Thinking  funlike  most  husbands)  humbly  of  his  own  attain- 
ments, and  highly  of  those  of  his  wife,  he  was  disposed  rather  to  blame 
himself,  for  having  ever  supposed  she  could  love  him,  than  to  censure  her 
for  ceasing  to  do  so. 

"  Oh !  how  will  she  repent,"  he  thought,  "  how  bitterly  will  remorse  be 
felt  by  such  a  mind  as  hers !"  • 
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Taking  a  hurried  leave  of  Amelia,  whom  he  merely  told  that  circum- 
stances of  great  consequence  demanded  his  presence  in  London,  the  un- 
happy husband,  thus  suddenly  precipitated  from  the  height  of  happiness 
to  the  depth  of  misery,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  ^nd  when  he  arrived  in 
town,  immediately  wrote  to  beg  that  Miss  Sowerby  would  come  to  him  at 
the  hotel  where  he  had  fixed  himself.  She  complied  with  the  summons, 
all  sweetness  and  sympathy,  for  she,  like  the  poor  matron  at  Westford, 
anticipated  a  divorce,  and  thought  that  in  that  case  Mr.  Stan  fie  Id  might 
turn  his  tardy  regards  on  herself,  in  which  event  she  meant  generously  to 
forgive  his  former  neglect,  accept  his  proiFered  hand,  and  pass  a  speedy 
reform  bill  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  his  daughter,  and  his  household,  who 
had  all,  she  averred,  been  completely  spoiled  and  ruined  by  the  milk-and- 
water  insipidity  of  the  first  Mrs.  Stanfield,  aud  the  hypocritical  cajolery 
of  the  second.  She  immediately  proffered  her  company  to  Mr.  Stanfield 
on  a  visit  to  his  wife's  apartments,  hoping,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  to  sur- 
prise her  into  a  confession;"  and  though  she  declared  it  was  "  inexpres- 
sibly painful  to  the  feelings  to  go  on  such  an  errand,' '  no  one  would  have 
been  inclined  to  believe  that  she  was  suffering  deep  distress,  who  marked 
the  brisk  alertness  of  her  walk,  and  the  unwonted  sparkle  of  her  eye. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  she  desired  the  wretched  husband  "  to  place  the 
matter  in  her  hands,"  and  inquired  if  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  at  home;  the 
servant  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  Sowerby  hastily  ascended  the 
stairs,  leaving  her  companion  to  follow  a3  he  could.  How  did  she  con- 
gratulate herself  on  her  good  fortune  when  she  beheld  the  tableau  that 
awaited  her  entrance.  Mrs.  Stanfield,  pale  and  drooping,  was  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  and  by  her  side  sat  the  handsome  stranger,  whom  Miss  Sower- 
by had  before  seen ;  he  was  holding  her  hand,  but  quickly  dropped  it  on 
the  appearance  of  the  unwelcome  visitor.  Mrs.  Stanfield  looked  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  Miss  Sowerby,  but  started  violently  when  she  beheld  her 
followed  into  the  room  by  Mr.  Stanfield. 

"My  dear  husband!"  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  meet  him,  "  who  could 
have  possibly  told  you  of  my  retreat,  alter  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
keep  it  secret?" 

" O  Sophia,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  bursting  into  tears,  "how  could 
jou  desert  one  wrho  so  truly  loved  you  ?" 

"Perhaps  my  conduct  was  injudicious,"  replied  Mrs.  Stanfield,  "but, 
believe  me,  dear  Stanfield,  it  only  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  spare  your 
feelings." 

"Dreadful  to  listen  to  such  sophistical  hardihood,"  exclaimed  Miss  Sow- 
erby;  "she  calls  conjugal  infidelity  'injudicious,'  and  declares  that  she 
runs  away  from  her  husband  because  she  *  wishes  to  spare  his  feelings.' 
Now,  Mr.  Stanfield,  you  see  what  comes  of  marrying  a  literary  lady,  and 
Amelia  told  me  only  last  month  that  she  had  three  hundred  volumes  in 
her  own  little  library." 

Mrs.  Stanfield  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  apparently  too  much  horror-struck 
at  Miss  Sowerby's  accusation  to  be  able  to  reply  to  it,  jand  the  handsome 
.stranger ibr  the  first  time  spoke. 

"Am  I  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  this  lady  is  accused  of  having  de- 
serted her  husband  and  her  home  ?" 

Miss  Sowerby  was  so  shocked  at  being  addressed  by  this  "gallant  gay 
Lothario,"  that  she  had  never  so  much  felt  the  want  of  her  fan  j  she,  how- 
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ever,  made  a  temporary  one  of  her  well-darned  Scotch  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  replied,  "Facta  speak  for  themselves,  Sir;  your  pre- 
sence here  is  a  confirmation  of  them,  and  an  insult  to  the  eyes  of  indig- 
nant virtue.' '  % 

The  handsome  stranger  burst  into  a  contemptuous  laugh,  and  then  took 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Stanfield.  Miss  Sowerby  imagined  that  he  was  seized 
with  sudden  delirium,  especially  as  he  held  the  lady's  hand  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  compressing  the  wrist  within  his  thumb  and  finger. 
In  a  moment  he  dropped  it,  and  said,  "My  name  probably  is  known,  ma- 
dam, to  Mr.  Stanfield  and  yourself,  although  my  person  is  not.  I  am  Sir 
Walter  Tudor,  and  the  world  has  imputed  to  me  some  skill  in  surgery. 
Three  months  ago  I  was  staying  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  received  a 
letter  from  a  lady  requesting  a  private  interview  with  me.  I  complied — 
the  place  of  meeting  was  at  an  hotel  in  Westford — the  lady  was  Mrs.  Stan- 
field.  She  informed  me  that  she  wished  to  consult  me  on  the  state  of 
her  health,  and  that  she  had  an  important  reason  for  declining  to  acquaint 
any  medical  man  in  the  vicinity  with  her  illness ;  this  reason,  Mr.  Stan* 
field,  was  her  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  who  was,  she 
said,  so  nervous  and  apprehensive,  that  were  he  acquainted  with  half  her 
Bymptoms,  he  would  deem  them  to  be  indicative  of  some  fatal  disorder. 
Happy  should  I  have  been  to  inform  her  that  she  had  no  reason  for  unea- 
siness, but  it  was  my  painful  task  to  tell  her  that  the  symptoms  of  which 
she  spoke  were  likely  to  increase,  and  that  in  the  course  of  two  months 
it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  undergo  a  painful  and  dangerous 
operation." 

Here  the  penitent  husband  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation  of  horror 
and  grief,  but  the  surgeon,  who  evidently  regarded  him  with  more  disdain 
than  sympathy,  did  not  stop  to  re-assure  him,  but  proceeded  regularly  in 
his  narrative. 

"Mrs.  Stanfield  received  this  intelligence  with  unexampled  foititude; 
she  promised  to  write  to  me  from  time  to  time  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
state  of  her  health,  and  desired  me  to  send  my  answers  under  cover  to 
her  own  maid,  that  the  secrecy  might  be  preserved,  which  she  consider- 
ed of  so  much  importance.  At  length  the  period  drew  near  for  which  I 
had  prepared  her,  and  to  my  great  surprise  she  wrote  word  to  me  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  come  privately  to  London,  with  no  attendant  but  her 
own  maid,  and  to  undergo  the  operation  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband  and  friends.  1  deemed  it  my  duty  to  write  to  her,  remonstrating 
with  her  on  this  extraordinary  measure,  and  telling  her  how  much,  at 
such  a  trying  time,  she  would  need  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  conso« 
lations  of  the  society  of  her  family.  She  was,  however,  resolved  upon  the 
project;  no  consolation,  she  wrote  to  me,  could  be  so  great  to  her  mind, 
as  that  of  feeling  that  her  husband  was  spared  the  pangs  of  knowing  her 
present  suffering,  and  anticipating  her  future  danger.  "If,"  she  conti- 
nued, "you  consider  me  in  a  precarious  state  after  the  operation  is  over, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  write  to  my  husband ;  I  shall  at  least  have 
saved  him  many  weeks  of  sorrow:  if,  on  the  contrary,  1  recover,  and  re- 
turn home  in  health,  how  delightful  it  will  be  to  tell  him  the  whole  that 
has  happened,  and  to  receive  his  thanks  for  my  consideration  of  his  feel- 
ings!' " 

Sir  Walter  Tudor  here  paused  a  moment,  and  directed  a  searching  glance 
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to  Mr.  Stanfield,  which  I  am  concerned  to  say  that  gentleman  had  not 
courage  to  meet.    v 

"I  then,"  he  continued,  "  ceased  my  opposition,  and  Mrs.  Stanfield,  at- 
tended only  by  her  faithful  and  affectionate  servant,  removed  to  these 
apartments  shortly  after  ner  arrival  in  London.  Ten  days  ago,  the  des- 
tined operation  was  performed,  and  never,  Mr.  Stanfield,  has  it  been  my 
lot  to  witness,  among  those  who  have  been  sustained  and  encouraged  by 
the  presence  and  attentions  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  such  for* 
titude  and  powers  of  endurance  as  were  displayed  by  your  wife  in  her 
self-imposed  seclusion  and  desolation.  She  rapidly  recovered,  greatly 
owing  to  her  happy  disposition  and  firm  mind ;  and  I  had  just  been  tell- 
ing her  that  in  a  very  short  time  I  should  consider  her  sufficiently  restored 
to  health  to  return  home,  and  cheerfully  congratulating  her  that  her  trials 
were  over.  How  little,  alas !  did  I  conjecture  that  her  worst  trial  was  to 
come ;  that  she  was  to  undergo  mental  tortures  far  more  painful  than  the 
bodily  sufferings  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  and  that  her  generous 
disregard  of  self,  and  kind  anxiety  to  spare  the  feelings  of  her  husband, 
would  be  made  the  groundwork  of  an  accusation  against  her  truth  and 
honour !  Fearing  that  in  her  present  weak  state  the  task  of  vindicating 
her  aspersed  character  might  be  too  much  for  her,  I  have  taken  upon  my- 
self to  relate  this  simple  narrative  of  facts,  and  will  leave  it  to  herself  to 
pronounce  the  pardon  of  those  whose  injurious  suspicions  have  so  deeply 
wronged  her." 

Sir  Walter  Tudor  was  a  man  of  good  taste  and  judgment;  he  had  not 
the  least  wish  to  be  witness  of  a  "  scene ;"  therefore,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  speech,  he  took  his  departure  without  waiting  for  any  comments 
upon  it  from  his  audience. 

Miss  Sowerby  had  sat  perfectly  immoveable  during  his  narrative,  look* 
ing  just  like  an  evil  fairy,  whose  spell  has  been  suddenly  destroyed  by 
the  superior  influence  of  a  good  one ;  she  had  never,  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Westford,  kept  silence  for  so  long  a  time  before, 
Mr.  Stanfield,  usually  reserved  and  taciturn,  now  became  suddenly  wordy 
if  not  eloquent. 

He  implored  his  wife  to  forgive  his  unjust  suspicions,  and  concluded 
by  ungallantly  playing  the  part  of  "king's  evidence,"  showing  up  Miss 
Sowerby  as  the  original  contriver  and  instigator  of  his  journey  to  London, 
and  earnestly  attempted  to  convince  his  dear  Sophia  that  he  ought  to  be 
blamed  very  little,  because  the  malicious  spinster  who  had  deceived  and 
misled  him,  deserved  to  be  blamed  so  much  more.  Mrs.  Stanfield,  who 
was  not  quite  perfection,  although  very  near  it,  looked  rather  coldly  at  her 
husband  while  he  was  uttering  his  apology ;  soon,  however,  she  reflected 
that  as  he  did  not  possess  a  strong  mind  and  good  abilities,  he  was  not  so 
accountable  for  his  conduct  as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  those  gifts — 
that,  in  effect,  it  was  his  feeble  and  inert  character  which  had  rendered 
her  plan  of  secrecy  necessary,  and  that  his  recent  fear  of  the  loss  of  her 
affections  was  but  another  branch  of  the  thousand-and-one  misgivings  and 
doubts  respecting  her  health,  spirits,  and  tranquillity,  which  had  been  a 
source  of  passing  annoyance  to  her  ever  since  her  marriage  ;  accordingly 
she  graciously  accorded  to  him  her  pardon,  and  Miss  Sowerby,  encourag- 
ed by  the  sight  of  the  olive-branch  extended  to  a  fellow-culprit,  began  pi« 
teously  to  request  that  dear  Mrs,  Stanfield  would  be  so  good  as  not  to  pun* 
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ish  her  by  withdrawing  her  friendship  from  her,  but  would  continue  to 
think  the  same  of  her  as  ever. 

"  I  am  willing  to  grant  both  your  requests,  Miss  Sowerby,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanfield  with  somewhat  of  her  former  animation ;  "I  cannot  withdraw 
my  friendship  from  you,  because  you  never  possessed  it ;  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  think  the  same  of  you  as  ever,  because  I  always  believed  you  ca- 
pable of  wantonly  aspersing  the  character  of  your  fellow-creatures,  al- 
though I  never  until  now  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  on  how  slight  a 
foundation  you  could  raise  the  edifice  of  calumny.  I  need  not  inflict  any 
punishment  on  you,  because  you  have  one  in  store  for  you ;  not  that  of  a 
reproving  conscience — the  conscience  of  the  slanderer  is  generally  toler- 
ably seared  and  hardened — but  you  have  failed  in  your  endeavours  to  in- 
jure  and  disgrace  me ;  this  will  be  the  first  part  of  your  punishment,  and 
the  second  will  be,  that  you  will  be  universally  ridiculed  for  your  disap- 
pointment. I  am  not  going  to  read  you  a  homily,  Miss  Sowerby ;  none, 
I  believe,  systematically  break  the  ninth  commandment  who  would  not 
upon  temptation  break  any  of  the  others,  and  it  must  be  a  higher  power 
than  mine  that  can  reform  a  mind  so  evil  in  its  ways.  Let  me,  however, 
give  you  some  advice  on  the  score  of  policy,  if  not  of  principle.  When 
next  you  endeavour  to  blight  the  fair  fame  of  a  neighbour,  take  care  that 
you  do  not,  like  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  mistake  wind-mills  for  giants ; 
let  your  "  assurance"  be  "  doubly  sure"  of  her  guilt  before  you  proclaim 
it  to  the  world ;  and  do  not  content  yourself  with  planning  four  acts  of  a 
tragedy,  unless  you  can  certainly  foresee  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
the  fifth,  lest,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  com- 
edy, setting  forth  the  mistakes  and  mortifications  of  those  scandalizing  la- 
dies who  adopt  the  hazardous  measure  of '  Acting  upon  Suspicion.1  " 
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I  dreamt  that  thou  wert  a  beauteous  dame, 

Who  liv'd  in  the  days  of  yore, 
And  I  thought  that  a  myriad  of  suitors  came, 

And  knelt  thy  charms  before : 
Then  I  looked  on  a  brilliant  tournament, 

And  I  heard  the  trumpets'  strain, 
And  a  number  of  gallant  knights  were  bent 

To  strive  on  the  martial  plain ; 
There  was  a  laurel  crown,  and  the  favoured  knight 

Who  bore  that  prize  away, 
Might  claim  the  hand  of  thy  beauty  bright, 

On  the  eve  of  that  joyous  day ; 
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And  I  thought  that  I  was  a  warrior  bold, 

And  I  won  the  laurel  crown— 
'Twas  dearer  to  me  than  a  wreath  of  gold — 

At  thy  feet  I  laid  it  down. 

Again  I  dreamt,  and  methought  that  I 

Was  a  proud  young  cavalier, 
Who  liv'd  in  the  glance  oMiis  lov'd  one's  eye, 

And  thou  wert  she  most  dear ; 
We  dwelt  in  the  sunny  land  of  Spain, 

And  a  thousand  gallants  strove 
The  heart  of  thy  virgin  breast  to  gain, 

Yet  thou  gav'st  to  me  thy  love  ; 
And  I  came  to  thy  balcony's  jutting  shade, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  and  star, 
And  I  warbled  a  pensive  serenade, 

To  my  lightly  struck  guitar : 
I  bore  thee  away  in  the  dreamy  night, 

To  the  holy  altar's  side, 
And  there,  in  thy  garments  of  snowy  white, 

I  made  thee  my  blessed  bride. 

Once  more  I  dreamt,  and  I  thought  me  dead, 

But  my  spirit  left  its  clay, 
As  a  captive  bird  its  cell,  and  fled 

Beyond  the  star-paved  way ; 
And  I  met  thee  there  in  those  realms  of  light, 

With  thy  shining  eyes  and  hair, 
Enrob'd  in  a  halo  of  glory  bright, 

The  fairest  'mid  angels  fair. 
We  wandered  those  heavenly  scenes  among, 

In  the  shade  of  celestial  groves, 
And  our  voices  sweli'd  in  a  sacred  song, 

And  we  talk'd  of  our  former  loves ; 
We  sigh'd  for  those  friends  who  remain'd  on  earth, 

From  pleasures  so  sweet  and  pure, 
And  our  gladness,  that  in  the  soul  had  birth, 

We  knew  would  for  ever  endure. 

I  breathe  to  thy  beauty  my  true  heart's  sigh, 

And  thou  seem'st  to  my  waking  gaze, 
As  fair  as  thou  wert  to  my  dreaming  eye 

When  a  nymph  of  the  olden  days ; 
And  I  love  thee  as  well  as  I  lov'd  in  my  dream. 

When  I  thought  thee  a  maiden  of  Spain, 
And  sung,  in  the  light  of  the  starry  gleam, 

To  my  sweet  guitar  a  strain. — 
Though  the  dazzling  pageants  of  vision  have  fled, 

The  star  of  my  dreaming  is  here, 
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And  though  fancy's  illusions  around  it  were  spread, 

"Tis  as  fair — to  my  soul  'tis  as  dear: 
If  the  spirit  of  life  from  my  bosom  should  flee ; 

And  unto  yon  far  heaven  stray, 
Though  bright  as  the  heaven  of  my  dream  it  should  be, 

*T  would  avail  not  if  thouwcrt  away. 


ADDRESS. 


BY     BRO.    DAVID    T.     DISNEY,    EPQ.* 


In  an  age  like  the  present,  the  human  mind  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  of  enjoyment  and  improvement;  and  amid  the  differ- 
ent inventions  which  in  all  ages  have  from  time  to  time  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  human  race  in  order  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  man,  none  has  more  deservedly  received  the  approbation  of  the  wise 
and  just,  than  the  various  regulations  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
helpless  and  distressed.  The  dependence  of  man  on  his  fellow  has  been 
wisely  ordered  by  an  overseeing  Providence,  to  bind  our  race  in  a  com- 
mon bond  of  union ;  and  while  it  not  only  reminds  us  of  those  frailties  to 
which  all  are  alike  subjected,  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  us  to  discharge 
those  duties  to  others  which  our  own  imperfections  tell  us  may  some  day 
be  required  to  be  discharged  towards  ourselves.  The  harsher  attributes 
of  man's  nature,  which  so  readily  repels  all  claim  upon  his  assistance,  and 
which  seeks  to  convert  all  things  to  minister  to  his  own  selfishness,  are 
well  corrected  by  the  thought  of  his  own  weakness,  and  the  imperfectabil- 
ity  of  things  truly  admonish  us  how  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  of  birth  or  of  position.  Wealth  takcth  to  itself 
wings  and  fleeth  away,  and  all  the  comforts,  whether  of  power  or  of  place, 
of  wealth  or  health,  are  but  the  plaything  of  the  sheerest  accidents.  In 
our  land  and  under  our  institutions  the  mutability  of  fortune  is  more  than 
proverbial. 

Reflections,  such  as  these,  are  well  calculated  to  make  us  feel  our  mu- 
tual dependence  on  each  other,  to  engender  that  feeling  of  kindliness  which 
prompts  to  generous  actions  and  to  cause  us  to  view  in  all  mankind,  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Great  Parent. 

In  the  strife  of  the  world,  where  self-interest  is  the  guiding  principle, 
man  becomes  hardened  by  his  struggles  wTith  his  fellows,  and  when  old 
a^e  has  crept  upon  him,  he  finds  too  often  that  the  more  generous  emo- 
tions of  his  youth  have  perished  unborn  within  him.  The  youth  budding 
into  the  first  freshness  of  manhood,  enters  the  arena  of  life  overflowing 
with  hope  and  joy.  To  him  the  world  is  fair  and  its  gay  and  glittering 
scenes  most  tempting.     The  wise  warnings  of  the  past  fall  unheeded  up- 
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on  his  mind,  and  testing  them  by  his  own  truthfulness,  the  professions  of 
his  fellows  only  make  him  wonder  how  they  could  be  disbelieved.  Sad 
and  harsh  must  be  the  realities  which  can  undeceive  him.  The  maxims 
of  his  senior  fall  upon  the  dull  ear  of  incredulity,  and  his  bounding  spirit 
mingles  with  the  world,  extending  faith  and  confidence  on  every  hand* 
But  disappointment  after  disappointment  begins  to  teach  him  that  all  is 
not  true  that's  fair.  Doubts  engender  each  other,  and  as  he  advances  in 
life  he  is  too  apt,  springing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  to  conclude  that 
all  are  false  and  none  are  true.  Such  is  frequently  the  history  of  man. 
The  harshness  of  feeling  which  such  an  experience  begets,  manifests  itself 
in  turn,  and  thus  another  is  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  ever  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  wants  of  humanity ; — and  amid  so  much  selfishness,  the  truly 
philanthropic  mind  is  too  seldom  relieved  by  the  manifestations  of  a  rnore 
noble  spirit,  which  indeed,  occasionally  flashes  out,  gilding  and  lighting 
up  the  darker  parts  of  our  nature. 

In  the  early  age's,  when  mankind  were  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state, 
the  wants  of  men  were  few  and  simple.  A  few  roots  and  the  running 
stream  supplied  their  frugal  meal,  and  the  rude  skins  of  the  slaughtered 
beasts  formed  their  only  covering.  The  vices  of  civilization  were  un- 
known, and  though  the  evil  passions  of  the  human  heart  still  had  their 
existence,  yet  the  opportunities  for  their  development  were  comparative- 
ly few  and  far  between.  Experience  led  to  new  discoveries,  which  by 
gratifying  the  appetites  of  men  engendered  new  wants;  and  thus,  as  ci- 
vilization commenced  and  refinement  spread  abroad,  the  objects  became 
multiplied,  which  tempted  men's  passions  and  men's  cupidity — a  more 
extended  intercourse  among  the  human  family,  corrupted  the  simplicities 
of  their  natures,  and  as  time  rolled  on,  man  became  more  refined  and  more 
corrupted.         ########*# 

With  all  their  vices,  however,  it  remained  for  modern  ages  to  form  soci- 
eties for  purely  benevolent  purposes,  and  among  such  is  the  society  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd- Fellows.  In  scanning  its  objects  and  deter- 
mining its  effects  upon  community  as  well  as  upon  its  own  individual  mem- 
bers, it  can  be  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence  to  us  how  far  back  it 
dates  its  origin,  or  how  long  the  hoar  of  antiquity  may  have  mantled  upon 
its  brow.  Deep  amid  the  mists  which  hover  around  ancient  things  we 
trace  the  institution  of  mysteries,  and  amid  the  dim  pages  of  early  history 
we  learn  that  symbols  were  used  by  the  earliest  nations  to  teach  their  most 
sacred  and  lofty  truths. 

The  love  of  secrecy  seems  implanted  in  the  human  breast — and  the  air 
of  solemnity  which  floated  around  the  mysterious  rituals  of  ancient  Egypt, 
elevated  the  character  of  its  priesthood  and  commanded  the  homage  and 
respect  of  those  who  believed  in  the  truth  and  purity  of  their  doctrines. 
Dim,  vague,  and  shadowy  in  the  eyes  of  men,  those  institutions  dwelt 
apart  from  the  world  and  held  no  intercourse  with  mankind.  A  few  out- 
ward ceremonials  was  all  that  met  the  eye  of  the  mass,  while  in  their  se- 
cret chambers  the  most  profound  truths  were  developed  and  taught  to  the 
aspirant  with  an  accuracy  proportioned  to  their  importance.  The  human 
mind  naturally  shrinks  from  an  exposure  to  the  rude  observation  of  the 
public  eye.  The  more  delicate  the  sensibility,  the  more  elevated  the  tone 
and  the  more  refined  the  ta3te,  jars  the  more  harshly  the  coarse  criticism 
of  public  remark.    The  thousand  little  sentiments  cherished  deep  withifi 
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the  human  heart,  and  upon  which  we  delight  to  dwell,  worshipping  them 
as  our  household  gods  and  nurturing  them  with  the  holiest  affection,  would 
but  poorly  submit  to  the  shock  of  pubhc  exposure.  Like  the  sensitive 
plant,  the  mind,  suddenly  surprised  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  feelings,  in- 
stantly contracts  within  itself,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  on- 
ly the  calm  apathetic  appearance  of  indifference.  The  cold  and  frigid 
rules  of  conventional  life,  pay  to  courtesy  and  politeness  an  ample  tribute 
in  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  all  the  natural  emotions,  and  however  the  out- 
ward intercourse  of  society  may  be  promoted,  and  the  peace  and  harmo- 
ny and  aggregate  happiness  of  society  be  secured,  vet  it  is  only  in  the 
depths  of  the  private  circle  when  man  among  his  chosen  ones  unbends 
from  the  artificial  appearances  which  he  daily  wears  in  the  world,  and  in 
that  interchange  of  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind,  truly  enjoys  that 
happiness  which  his  Creator  so  wisely  ordered  should  flow  from  intercourse 
with  his  fellow. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  admitted  only  their  most  distinguished  ci- 
tizens, and  it  became  a  matter  of  high  distinction  to  be  numbered  among 
the  votaries.    Among  that  fickle  and  changeful  people,  a  love  of  learning 
and  a  keen  perception  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  remained  the  only  prin- 
ciples unchanged.     Cultivating  with  ardor  the  different  arts  and  sciences, 
their  philosophers  inculcated  the  most  profound  truths  in  relation  to  man, 
and  light. and  civilization  shone  in  full  splendor  over  that  wonderful  peo- 
ple.    As  they  emerged  from  barbarism  the  spread  of  letters  flung  its  re- 
freshing spirit  over  the  land,  and  her  mysteries  felt  the  full  influence  of 
the  classic  spirit  it  produced.     Her  warriors,  poets,  and  statesmen,  eager- 
ly bowed  in  reverence  before  her  sacred  mysteries,  and  popular  faith  ear- 
ly invested  them  with  all  the  sanctity  of  religion.         #         •        •         • 
The  doctrines  of  Socrates  and  Plato  spread  a  benign  influence  among  the 
people,  while  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  was  taught  under  her  myste- 
ries in  the  classic  shades  and  groves  of  Athens.     Sacred  from  the  haunts 
of  men  the  solitudes  of  nature  were  chosen  to  add  to  the  gloomy  solemni- 
ty which  pervaded  the  sanctuary  of  their  rites,  and  not  un frequently  the 
civil  law  lent  its  aid  and  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  upon  the  un- 
sanctimonious  intruder  who  dared  to  violate  with  profane  footsteps  the 
consecrated  ground.     Connected  alike  with  their  government,  and  their 
religion,  the  mystenes  of  Greece  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  con- 
trolling both.        •        ••••••••• 

Derived  from  that  mysterious  land  whose  plains  are  watered  by  the  Nile, 
her  mysteries  and  her  learning  retained  .all  the  characteristics  of  their  ori- 
gin. With  a  language  which  has  long  since  passed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  the  inundations  of  barbarism  and  the  crashing  of  empires 
crumbling  ages  ago,  swept  away  nearly  every  vestige  of  the  historic  re- 
cord of  Mighty  Egypt.  The  time-defying  pyramids  and  the  wonderful 
fragments  of  her  ruins  almost  alone  now  remain  to  tell  us  of  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  that  mighty  empire.  The  mistress  of  learning,  it  was  from  the 
priests  of  Egyptian  mysteries  that  letters  spread  abroad  through  the  world* 
The  philosophers  of  Greece  visited  that  famous  land,  and  amid  the  dark 
recesses  of  her  temples  were  taught  those  mysteries  which  in  aftertimes 
made  their  own  the  seat  of  learning  and  of  song. 

Wandering  amid  her  ruins  the  mind  loves  to  lose  itself  in  contempta* 
tion  of  the  past.    Glancing  far  down  the  vista  of  by-gone  ages,  her  earlier 
53 
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days  seem  but  a  step  from  the  creation.  Modern  curiosity,  digging  among 
the  tombs  of  this  primeval  race,  has  not  hesitated  to  invade  the  sanctuary 
of  the  grave,  and  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb,  in  order  to  expose  to 
the  gaze  of  vulgar  astonishment  the  last  remains  of  a  people  who  have  been 
silently  slumbering  in  repose  for  thirty  long  centuries  past 

The  subjects  of  Sesostris  and  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  task-masters  of  Israel's 
people,  the  high  priests  who  worshipped  at  the  altars  of  Isis  and  Osiris— 
the  sorcerers  who  contended  with  Aaron,  and  the  men  who  pursued  Mo- 
ses to  the  Red  Sea — the  people  who  witnessed  Joseph  in  all  his  splendor 
and  authority,  and  who  had  looked  upon  the  patriarch  Jacob— the  stu- 
dents of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt's  holy  temples — the  philosophers 
who  had  taught  the  sages  of  Greece  and  opened  their  eyes  to  the  wonder- 
ful secrets  of  nature — the  men  who  were  afflicted  with  the  locusts  and  the 
flies,  and  those  who  had  mourned  over  their  first  born  when  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  passed  over  their  dwellings  and  made  Egypt  a  land  of  mourning 
because  of  Pharaoh's  hardness  of  heart — all  dragged  from  the  last  resting 
place  of  humanity  to  gratify  the  unhallowed  curiosity  of  modern  inquisi- 
tiveness.        , 

Land  of  mystery  and  of  learning — the  dim  shadow  of  thy  greatness  falls 
upon  the  sight  through  the  misty  veil  of  long  forgotten  centuries,  like  the 
faint  records  of  earth's  first  born.  The  days  of  thy  glory  have  long  since 
passed.  The  slave  of  the  Turk  now  revels  where  thy  mighty  men  of  yore 
assembled  to  lead  captive  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  wild  Arab  of  the 
desert  now  hovers  around  the  ruined  monuments  of  thy  departed  greatness, 
and  thy  proud  pyramids  cast  their  shadows  over  the  arid  sands  which  have 
usurped  the  seat  of  thy  fertile  plains.  The  scenes  of  thy  splendor  and 
glory  are  now  filled  with  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  the 
wild  descendants  of  Ishmael  find  fuel  in  the  corses  which  thy  reverential 
care  of  the  dead  has  preserved.  Thy  river-gods  still  bask  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  banks  of  thy  sluggish  stream,  but  hoary  headed  time,  whose  youth 
witnessed  the  building  of  thy  temples,  now  points  in  mockery  to  their  ru- 
ins to  show  the  folly  and  feebleness  of  man. 

Connected  with  the  patriarchs  the  institutions  of  that  land  are  identified 
with  the  pages  of  holy  writ,  and  her  secret  rites  seem  to  acquire  the  rev- 
erence or  a  religious  faith.  ••*•*••! 
At  this  late  day  we  can  but  little  more  than  wonder  what  the  doctrines 
may  have  been  which  her  priests  so  closely  veiled  from  the  people— but 
we  have  ample  proof  that  in  other  lands  where  the  religion  of  the  State 
taught  men  to  worship  a  host  of  deities,  within  the  sacred  veil  of  their  mys- 
teries, the  candidate  was  taught  the  sublime  truth  of  the  existence  of  one 
Great  Eternal  and  Supreme  Being. 

Among  the  Jewish  Essenes  their  secret  rituals  distinguished  them  from 
the  rest  of  their  tribe,  and  the  peculiar  faith  of  the  sect  was  known  only 
to  the  initiated.  A  love  of  mystery  and  of  symbols  indeed  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  peculiarly  marked  the  oriental  nations.  Their  writings 
abound  with  parables  and  metaphors,  and  the  spirit  of  their  people  seems 
to  delight  to  riot  in  the  splendor  of  imagery  and  the  rich  fulness  of  sym- 
bolic representation.  Vivid  in  imagination  and  glowing  with  the  genius 
of  their  clime,  their  mellow  fancies  invested  their  ceremonies  with  all  the 
gorgeous  splendor  of  the  east,  and  presented  the  simplest  truths  decked 
out  in  all  the  pomp  of  imperial  magnificence.    A  peculiar  trait  marked 
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the  Essenes  of  Judea.  Originating  and  continuing  among  a  people  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  who  have  ever  inhabited  the  earth,  for  the  oneness 
and  purity  of  their  nationality — a  people,  who  believing  themselves  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  ever  with  most  singular  jealousy,  carefully  exclud- 
ed all  strangers  from  intercommunication  with  their  government  or  their 
religion,  and  who  to  the  present  day  are  as  isolated  in  their  nationality  as 
they  were  in  the  days  when  they  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  or 
when  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt  offerings 
and  the  sacrifices. — Yet  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Essenes,  men  of  every  na- 
tion, of  every  religion,  and  of  every  walk  in  life  were  admitted.  A  prin- 
ciple so  liberal  in  its  character,  so  humanizing  in  its  effects,  distinctly 
marks  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  sect,  and  shows  how  grand  must 
have  been  the  designs  which  they  concealed  under  the  veil  of  their  mys- 
teries.       ##*####•#»» 

The  fragments  of  their  history  which  have  descended  to  our  own  day, 
merely  inform  us  that  they  adopted  many  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and 
that  like  nearly  all  the  secret  associations  of  antiquity,  they  united  the 
study  of  moral  with  that  of  natural  philosophy.  They  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  virtuous  and  upright  life,  were  respected  and  honored  by  men 
in  the  highest  ranks,  and  the  correctness  of  their  conduct  and  the  innocence 
of  their  order,  gained  them  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived. 

It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  drew  the  principles  of  his  system  from  the 
Eleusinian,  Dyonisian  and  Essen ian  mysteries.  "  The  fraternity  which 
he  formed,  he  instructed  in  all  the  known  sciences  and  received  none  as 
his  disciples  until  a  minute  and  diligent  enquiry  was  made  into  their  temp- 
er and  character.  If  the  result  of  this  enquiry  was  favorable  to  the  can- 
didate, he  bound  himself  in  an  engagement  to  conceal  from  the  uninitiat- 
ed, the  mysteries  he  might  receive  and  the  science  in  which  he  might  be 
instructed.  The  doctrines  of  charity,  of  universal  benevolence,  and  espe- 
cially of  affection  to  the  brethren  of  the  order,  were  warmly  recommended 
to  the  youig  disciples,  and  such  was  their  influence  that  discord  seemed 
to  have  been  banished  from  Italy.  Strangers  of  every  country,  of  every 
religion  and  of  every  rank  in  life  were  received,  if  properly  qualified,  in- 
to the  Pythagorean  association.  The  initiated  had  particular  words  and 
signs  by  which  to  distinguish  each  other  and  correspond  at  a  distance. 
They  wore  white  garments  as  an  emblem  of  their  innocence,  and  advanc- 
ed from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another.  They  were  forbidden  to 
write  their  mysteries,  which  were  preserved  solely  by  tradition."  Such 
is  the  account  that  we  have  of  this  famous  association,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  in  it  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  benevolent  secret  associ- 
ations of  modern  days.  The  Odd-Fellow  can  easily  recognise  in  this  de- 
scription sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of  the  source  from  whence  was  derived 
much  connected  with  his  institution.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  we  are  told,  that  the  name  of  Odd- Fellow  Lodges  was  first 
u4ed  in  England;  and  however  humble  and  obscure  may  have  been  their 
origin,  their  rapid  extension  and  benevolent  principles  have  already  plac- 
ed them  on  ground  sufficiently  high  to  command  the  respect  of  every  class 
in  community.  The  quaint  name  of  our  Order,  it  is  true,  betrays  no  clas- 
sic origin.  Assumed  it  may  be  for  its  singularity,  it  has  proved  a  term  of 
honor  and  respect.    The  real  influence  of  the  institution  exists  in  its  con- 
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duct  and  its  principles,  and  it  is  a  misplaced  apprehension  which  fears  a 
'withdrawal  of  the  world's  approbation  unless  its  origin  can  be  traced  to 
the  long-forgotten  past.  Based  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth,  it  may  well  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  prejudice. 
The  purity  of  its  principles  will  ensure  its  prosperity^so  long  as  virtue  re- 
tains a  friend,  or  vice  can  find  a  foe. 

The  age  has  gone  by  when  the  musty  errors  of  the  past  were  handed 
down  as  consecrated  things.  In  our  land  and  in  our  day,  the  broad  glare 
of  public  observation  penetrates  the  most  dark  recesses,  and  neither  the 
rust  of  antiquity  nor  the  glossings  of  interest  can  arrest  the  free  scrutiny 
of  public  criticism.  It  is  in  fact  an  utilitarian  age — men,  like  things,  are 
judged  of  by  their  usefulness.  And  the  constant  practice  of  the  virtues 
of  Odd-Fellowship  must  place  the  institution  far  above  the  shafts  of  igno- 
rance or  of  malice.  In  England  as  in  America  the  great  mass  of  Odd- 
Fellows  are  of  the  working  class,  though  in  both  hemispheres  the  institu- 
tion numbers  among  its  votaries  many  of  the  great  and  gifted  of  the  land. 
The  early  Lodges  in  England  who  met  under  this  appellation,  were  com- 
posed principally  of  working  men,  and  being  self-instituted  they  held  no 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  1809  that  the  whole  were 
united  under  one  common  system  of  regulation.  Yielding  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  day,  conviviality  was  introduced  among  them,  and  it  soon 
caused  the  institution  to  be  looked  upon  with  coolness.  Increasing  in 
numbers,  however,  it  soon  embraced  among  its  members  men  distinguish- 
ed for  their  character  and  intelligence,  who,  regretting  the  prevalence  of 
the  evil,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  shake  it  off  and  place  the  insti- 
tution on  more  elevated  grounds.  Appreciating  its  immense  value  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  they  set  themselves  about  the  work  of  reformation,  and 
finally  established  in  the  town  of  Manchester  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-Fellows.  With  a  code  of  laws  for  its  regulation,  based  upon  the 
strictest  rules  of  morality  and  virtue,  the  institution  in  that  country  has 
progressed  in  the  most  rapid  manner;  and  at  this  time,  we  are  told,  it 
numbers  one  quarter  of  a  million  among  its  members.  The  amount  of  its 
charities  has  been  immense,  and  its  influence  in  that  land  is  felt  in  every 
part  where  human  sufferings  can  be  found,  and  human  misery  demands 
relief.  From  England  it  found  its  way  to  this  country :  and  but  twenty- 
four  years  have  elapsed  since  five  individuals  constituted  the  first  Lodge 
which  was  established  on  this  continent.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  the  annual  returns  were  made  from  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  nineteen  States,  besides  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  independent  of  the  returns  from  subordinate  Lodges  in 
one  other  State  and  three  Territories.  The  number  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Order  during  the  past  year,  we  learn  from  the  same  docu- 
ment, was  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  revenue  of 
the  various  subordinate  Lodges  during  the  same  period  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars,  while  the  amount 
paid  out  for  purposes  of  relief  fell  a  little  short  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Such  an  increase  we  may  safely  say,  was  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  any  institution,  and  well  may  it  excite  wonder  and  admiration. 
Overspreading  the  country  with  such  rapidity,  the  public  mind  has  a  right 
to  enquire  into  its  principles  and  its  tendency.  Flying  abroad  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  it  has  already  penetrated  into  every  circle  and  every  sanctu- 
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ary.  Men  of  every  sect  and  of  every  opinion,  of  every  class  and  of  every 
degree  have  united  in  the  common  bond  of  Union,  and  are  marching  forth 
under  the  broad  banner  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

The  idea  of  secret  associations  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  man,  manifest- 
ing their  existence  in  the  pages  of  holy  writ — from  the  time  of  the  sor- 
cerers of  Pharaoh  we  trace  their  continuation  down  to  the  days  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians.     Varying  in  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  same  ge- 
neral idea  seems  to  pervade  them  all,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and 
though  the  days  when  necromancy  was  practised  in  their  secret  cells  by 
the  Chaldeans  have  long  since  passed,  yet  modern  credulity  has  hardly 
failed  to  invest  the  secret  rites  of  the  later  associations  with  all  the  gro- 
tesque absurdity  of  the  darker  ages.     Through  all  the  various  associations 
of  antiquity  the  principle  is  still  perpetuated  amid  the  changes  of  dynas- 
ties and  the  falling  of  empires.     The  primitive  Christians  who  immediate- 
ly succeeded  to  the  Apostles,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  all  the  perils 
incident  to  the  propagators  of  a  new  creed  which  was  at  war  with  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  the  State  in  which  they  lived,  were  early  struck  with  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  oneness  in  the  assertion  and  preservation  of 
their  faith.    The  severe  laws  which  were  enacted  by  the  Romans  against 
the  professors  of  a  creed  which  threatened  to  unsettle  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  empire,  compelled  its  disciples  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  forms,  in  order  to  effectually  guard  against  the  in- 
troduction of  treacherous  converts,  who  in  their  infamous  character  of 
spies,  only  sought  an  introduction  in  order  to  betray,  and  to  guide  with 
certainty  the  vengeance  of  pagan  authority  against  the  pure  and  upright 
believers  in  the  sacred  tenets  of  Christianity.    The  same  necessity  also 
led  to  the  establishment  of  those  tokens  by  which  they  recognized  each 
other  in  all  companies,  and  which  so  effectually  defeated  all  the  efforts  of 
their  persecutors,  as  to  leave  them  no  resource  but  in  the  slanders  and 
misrepresentations  of  their  writers.    The  solemn  mystery  which  envelop- 
ed the  sacred  rites  of  the  early  Christians  was  well  calculated  to  create  an 
undefinable  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  and  their  adversaries  did  not 
hesitate  to  charge  them  with  indulging  in  the  most  immoral  and  fiendish 
orgies.     Cemented  together  as  a  band  of  brothers,  the  primitive  Christians 
were  pledged  to  assist  and  support  each  other  against  the  wild  fury  of  the 
ungovernable  multitude,  and  the  cold,  heartless  and  yet  ferocious  punish- 
ments of  the  pagan  government.     Christianity  survived  its  persecutors, 
and  its  pure  and  benign  precepts  now  form  the  basis  of  Odd-Fellowship. 
The  rules  of  the  Order  admit  to  membership  every  man  of  good  moral 
character  who  is  capable  of  pursuing  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.    No 
distinction  of  religious  faith  is  recognised,  nor  is  the  voice  of  the  sectary 
heard  within  her  halls.    The  Jew  arid  the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  Ma- 
hometan, all  meet  in  one  common  faith;  and  in  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Order,  are  only  emulous  of  who  shall  prove  most  worthy.     With 
lessons  drawn  from  the  pure  pages  of  holy  writ  the  doctrines  we  arc  taught 
point,  out  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

The  harsh  feelings  and  the  rougher  asperities  of  our  natures  are  bowed 
to  the  mild  influences  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth;  and  the  great  truths 
of  moral  philosophy  are  impressed  deep  on  the  heart  of  every  member. 
The  exercise  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  restraint  of  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  constantly  urged  in  her  precepts,  and  the  character  of  man  is 
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sought  to  be  elevated  and  placed  in  its  proper  scale  in  creation.  He  is 
taught  that  he  was  not  made  to  live  for  himself  alone.  Dependent  oa 
each  other  for  protection  and  support,  it  is  his  duty  to  render  others  as 
happy  as  his  power  will  permit.  Soothing  the  distressed  and  aiding  the 
unfortunate  his  mission  is  one  of  mercy  and  of  kindness.  The  frailties 
incident  to  man  receives  at  his  hands  all  the  generous  allowance  of  a  hu- 
man heart,  while  the  graver  follies  encounter  his  stern  rebuke.  Studi- 
ously impressed  with  his  duty  to  be  a  peaceful  citizen  in  the  State,  he 
countenances  no  disorders  nor  supports  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  he  lives.  With  a  code  of  the  purest  morals  he 
can  encourage  no  distinction  of  duty,  but  must  frown  on  every  effort  to 
loosen  the  social  tie.  Regarding  the  welfare  of  man  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, he  bends  all  his  energies  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  race, 
and  only  acts  the  part  of  an  Odd-Fellow  when  he  acts  and  speaks  like  an 
honest  man.  {  , 

Like  the  quiet  gliding  of  the  silver  stream  which  pursues  its  noiseless 
way,  a  thousand  green  spots  in  human  life  point  out  the  footsteps  of  Odd- 
Fellowship.  Cultivating  the  charities  of  life  it  is  an  abundant  fountain 
swelling  up  With  all  the  kindly  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  and  over- 
flowing its  banks,  spreading  joy  and  gladness  all  around. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Order  a  fixed  sum  of  money  every  week  is  allowed 
to  each  member  when  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness ;  this,  together  with 
the  amount  allowed  to  his  family  in  case  of  his  death,  constitutes  what 
properly  and  technically  may  tye  called  the  benefits  of  the  Order.     So  far 
as  this  extends,  the  pecuniary  operations  of  the  institution  are  not  dissi- 
milar to  the  ordinary  benefit  societies  of  the  day.     But  this  is  among  the 
least  of  the  duties  of  Odd-Fellowship.     Chaiity,  in  its  broadest  and  no- 
blest sense  is  inscribed  high  on  the  tablet  of  her  professions.     Not  that 
charity  which  with  mincing  gait  doles  out  its  cold  and  pitiful  alms ;  but, 
like  the  emblem  of  our  Order  with  heart  in  hand,  that  charity  which  bless- 
es him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives;  administering  consolation  to  the 
afflicted,  and  relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed;  hovering  like  an  an- 
gel of  mercy  around  the  fireside  of  poverty,  and  wiping  the  sweat  from 
the  sick  man's  brow.    The  poor  widow  marked  as  consumption's  victim, 
bows  her  weak  and  exhausted  frame  before  the  midnight  lamp,  toiling 
with  lean  and  meagre  fingers  to  earn  the  scanty  pittance  which  gives  her 
bread.     In  the  still  silence  of  the  night  hour  after  hour  rails  along,  while 
melancholy  thoughts  press  and  crowd  upon  her  busy  brain.     The  scenes 
of  her  youth  pass  in  rapid  flight  before  her;  and  if  now  and  then  a  thought 
of  former  comfort  does  arise  unbidden,  a  mother's  love  is  still  triumphant, 
and  she  is  regardless  of  herself.     The  silent  tear  trickling  down  her  hag- 
gard cheeks,  fast  dropping  as  her  busy  fingers  fly,  tells  how  deep  is  her 
agony  as  she  dwells  upon  the  fate  of  her  little  ones  when  her  feeble  race 
is  run.     Forgotten  by  the  world  her  very  hopes  have  passed  away.     But 
the  watchful  genius  of  Odd- Fellowship  has  recognized  the  relict  of  a  broth- 
er.    Swift  on  his  errand  the  angel  of  mercy  comes.     With  words  of  kind- 
ness on  his  tongue  he  soothes  the  agony  of  her  woe.     The  wants  of  na- 
ture are  relieved ;  with  promises  of  protection  to  her  helpless  ones,  the 
bitterness  of  her  grief  is  assauged.     Her  dim  eye  glistens  with  gratitude 
as  she  once  more  sheds  a  tear  of  happiness — and  she  now  feels  prepared 
with  humble  resignation,  to  lie  down  in  the  tomb  beside  the  father  of  her 
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children.     Her  load  of  grief  removed,  she  bows  in  humble  thankfulness 
before  her  Creator  for  the  kindness  of  his  creatures. 

We  read  that  when  "  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  there 
was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  wi  - 
dow,  and  much  people  was  with  her;  ••*••• 
and  when  the  Lord  saw  her  he  had  compassion  and  said  weep  not.  And 
he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still,  and  he 
said:  "Young  man  I  say  to  thee,  Arise,  and  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak,  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother."  Benevolence  re- 
storing to  the  bereaved  mother  the  only  consolation  of  her  widowed  heart 
is  characteristic  of  the  divine  founder  of  our  faith.  In  conformity  to  his 
precepts  and  in  humble  imitation  of  their  divine  author,  the  mild  spirit  of 
Odd-Fellowship  seeks  no  higher  mission  than  ministering  to  the  widow's 

frief  and  orphan's  wants.  When  the  pestilence  stalks  abroad  and  man 
ies  from  the  face  of  his  fellow — when  all  hearts  are  chilled  into  utter 
selfishness — when  disease  and  pain  wring  the  brow,  then  charity  with 
steady  patience  and  unyielding  sympathy  ministers  to  the  sick  man's  bed 
and  holds  the  cup  of  consolation  to  his  lips.  Such  is  the  charity  of  Odd- 
Fellowship — giving  out  in  her  pure  teaching  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  broth- 
erly love  and  affection.  The  touching  incidents  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  affecting  story  of  Jonathan  and  David  remind  us  of  the  duty  which 
every  Odd-Fellow  owTes  to  his  brother.  The  moral  lessons  which  we 
meet  with  in  every  step  of  our  Order  should  be  deeply  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  all — from  the  young  initiated,  who  has  just  passed  through  the 
probation  of  the  threshhold  to  the  ancient  patriarch,  who  is  of  the  order  of 
the  royal  purple.  Living  in  the  practice  of  its  precepts,  our  bond  of  union 
will  be  strengthened,  the  honor  of  the  Order  will  be  advanced  and  the 
world  at  large  convinced  of  its  good  effects. 

Ladies,  you  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution;  though  denied  by 
its  rules  the  privilege  of  membership,  you  are  no  less  connected  with  it 
than  you  are  with  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  government  under 
which  you  live.  There  is  no  reason  which  debars  you  from  membership 
that  does  not  apply  to  all  the  other  associations  of  the  day.  The  peculiar 
opinion  which  has  marked  the  line  of  action  for  the  sexes  seems  to  have 
precluded  you  from  this  in  common  with  the  rest.  The  wild  fanciful  no- 
tions of  the  reasons  of  your  exclusion  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  cre- 
dulity of  ignorance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  institution  which  would  de- 
ny you  the  privileges  of  the  Order  independent  of  long  established  cus- 
tom and  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Its  connection  with  your  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons,  must  have  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  upon  their  lives 
and  conduct.  Flinging  its  mantle  of  brotherly  love  around  them,  it  aids 
and  supports  them  through  the  difficulties  of  the  world,  and  should  mis- 
fortune overtake  them,  will  hasten  to  relieve  you  both.  Your  gentle  na- 
tures perform  the  duties  which  its  laws  inculcate,rand  your  countenance 
will  aid  them  in  complying  with  its  precepts.  An  observance  of  its  rules 
will  render  them  better  parents,  better  husbands,  and  better  men,  and 
your  efforts  will  assist  introducing  such  a  result.  Cheered  by  your 
countenance  and  flaitered  by  your  approbation,  the  institution  will  move 
on  in  its  career  of  mercy  and  of  love,  and  sustained  by  the  widow's  pray- 
er and  the  orphan's  blessing,  it  will  go  on  and  increase  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness. 
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Brethren)  we  have  this  day  made  an  exhibition  of  the  mysterious  em- 
blems and  devices  of  our  Order,  and  a  public  exposition  of  its  principles. 
Let  their  mysterious  language  impress  us  with  new  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  as  Odd-Fellows.  Remembering  our  motto,  "  In  God  we 
Trust" — let  our  intercourse  with  the  world  be  in  conformity  with  the  di- 
vine injunction,  that  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you 
do  ye  to  them  also — and  in  the  cultivation  of  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
and  affection,  our  Order  will  go  on  in  prosperity  until  its  branches  shall 
overspread  the  land. 


MUSIC 
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All  nature  teems  with  harmony 

Music  the  earth  doth  fill ; 

It  floats  on  air  from  warbling  birds, 

Bounds  in  the  sparkling  rill ; 

In  the  soft  murmur  of  the  breeze, 

In  the  loud  torrents  roar, 

It  whispers  'mong  the  leaf- clad  trees, 

Resounds  from  shore  to  shore. 

Nature,  dear  nature,  be  my  theme, 

Without  the  aid  of  art ; 

Oh !  give  to  me  earth's  sweetest  charm, 

The  music  of  the  heart. 

Sweet  is  the  music  of  the  voice,  * 

In  words  of  kindness  spoken, 

Without  the  artificial  whine, 

Which  doth  deceit  betoken. .. 

Give  me  the  tone  of  sympathy, 

The  gentle  words  of  love, 

In  soothing  notes  of  tenderness, 

Which  judgment  may  approve. 

Give  me  the  sigh  of  pathos, 

Which  can  the  bosom  thrill 

With  pleasure  exquisite  and  pure, 

And  sanctify  the  will. 

These  be  the  strains  which  move  me, 

And  yield  a  calm  delight; 

These  are  the  notes  of  melody, 

And  touch  life's  chords  aright. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  of  Odd- 
Fellowship  in  our  country,  and  as  we  follow  its  vicissitudes  to  mark  the 
elevation  of  character  and  rank,  which  it  has  attained  by  its  own  inherent 
virtues  against  a  tide  of  popular  disfavor  with  which  from  its  institution 
it  has  had  to  battle.  It  must  however  in  candour  be  allowed  that  much 
of  the  opprobrium  to  which  in  its  early  day  it  was  subjected,  was  to  some 
extent  not  unmerited.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  intelligent 
and  well  ordered  community  would  regard  favorably  the  pretentions  of 
an  Order  which  whilst  it  professed  to  inculcate  virtue,  afforded  but  little 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  such  professions,  when  some  of  its  prominent 
practices  were  regarded.  However  beautiful  its  theory  and  principles* 
mankind  were  indisposed  to  confide  in  its  moral  fitness  for  good  in  view 
of  the  ordinary  places  selected  for  the  assemblage  of  its  votaries  and  the 
degenerating  tendencies  inseparable  from  such  association.  Whilst  great 
honour  is  due  to  the  Founders  of  the  Order  in  America,  it  has  occurred 
to  us  that,  if  the  names  of  the  Brothers  could  be  ascertained  who  first 
virtually  infused  life  and  vigour  into  the  body,  by  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  knife  and  cautery  to  its  leading  social  characteristics,  and  who 
followed  up  this  effort  until  they  had  thoroughly  reformed  its  early  un- 
congenial practices,  they  should  be  held  in  grateful  recollection  by  the 
Order  at  large  throughout  the  world.  It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  imagine 
what  Odd- Fellowship  would  have  continued  to  be  unless  the  spirit  of  some 
intelligent  and  discerning  brothers  had  by  giving  this  new  impulse  to  its 
being,  presented  it  to  the  world  as  consistent  in  its  theory  and  practice 
and  as  a  pure  unmixed  scheme  of  benefaction  to  the  human  race,  richly 
entitled  to  the  favor  and  countenance  of  all  good  men. 

In  looking  back  upon,  its  career  from  the  period  of  this  elementary  re- 
form we  behold  a  continuing  and  gradual  improvement  in  the  details  of 
its  work  and  government,  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers  or  sug- 
gested by  a  due  respect  to  the  enlightenment  and  intelligence  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.     That  which  was  but  a  few  years  ago  regarded  by 
many  as  at  best  a  queer  and  unmeaning  individual  association,  now  takes 
rank  foremost  among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day — and  they  who 
were  once  regarded  as  powerless  to  effect  the  objects  which  they  profes- 
sed are  now  almost  universally  conceded  to  be  benefactors  of  the  human  ' 
family.    They  who  were  a  short  time  ago,  a  despised  and  contemned  few, 
have  now  become  a  vast  multitude,  commanding  the  adKLvr^k^vsA^v 
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probation  of  all  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  regarding.  How  has  this 
great  revolution  in  the  adaptation  of  Odd-Fellowship  to  do  good,  and  in  the 
public  appreciation  of  its  works  been  brought  about  ?  It  is  the  simple 
result  of  a  judicious  reform,  which  acting  like  the  rain  of  heaven  upon 
a  sickly  drooping  plant  gave  vigour,  tone,  energy,  yea  life  itself  to  Odd- 
Fellowship.  The  establishment  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States  it  is 
true  dates  back  to  1819,  but  it  is  a  fact  within  the  recollection  of  hun- 
dreds, that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  that  it  attracted  for  a  moment 
the  concern  of  the  public — from  that  period  it  has  gone  on  overcoming 
every  obstacle  which  impeded  its  progress,  until  it  has  covered  the  whole 
republic— originally  instituted  for  mere  social  enjoyment,  how  strange 
that  the  very  cause  which  called  it  into  being,  should  become  the  real 
sacrifice  which  gave  to  it  honour  and  character — how  remarkable  that 
an  institution  designed  at  furthest  to  relieve  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
-should  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  spirit  of  improvement  now 
grasp  as  by  sympathy  all  the  human  charities  in  its  hold,  and  scatter  the 
"blessings  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  throughout  the  land.  These 
things  strange  as  they  appear  are  sober  truths  which  loudly  invoke  our 
thanksgiving  to  Him  whose  providence  has  watched  over  us  from  infancy 
to  maturity.  We  are  now  a  truly  prosperous  Order,  and  while  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  retrospect,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  preservation  of  the  sys- 
tem mainly  depends  upon  a  steady,  respectful  submission  and  subordina- 
tion to  its  laws  and  a  strict  veneration  for  the  sacred  principles  which  its 
teachings  inculcate. 


An  "Official  Circular,"  has  recently  been  issued  to  all  the  State  Grand 
Lodges  and  Encampments,  having  reference  to  the  Covenant  and  the 
office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States.  That  instrument  assumes  that  large  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  that  she  is  engaged  in  a  bu- 
siness transaction  in  the  publication  of  the  Official  Magazine  which  is  not 
legitimately  within  her  sphere,  and  which  should  be  properly  left  to  the 
spirit  of  private  or  individual  enterprise:  the  Grand  Lodges  and  Encamp- 
ments are  therefore  invoked  to  correct  these  alleged  evils.  Upon  this 
matter  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  of  speaking  freely,  independently, 
although  we  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  proposed  reform. — We  may 
be  permitted  to  premise  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  the  remark  that  the  position  which  we  occupy  is  not  one  of  our 
own  seeking:  to  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  we  were  under  the 
most  flattering  circumstances  against  our  individual  wishes  invited  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Editorial  Department  of  the 
Covenant  by  a  vote  of  that  body  which  we  believe  was  unanimous. — 
We  may  also  add  at  this  time  as  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  before  our 
readers  in  a  position  in  which  we  may  review  the  question  raised  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  independently,  that  neither  of  the  offices 
in  view  of  the  large  salaries  which  they  afford  possess  any  attractions 
whatever.  The  office  of  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  is  perhaps  the 
most  responsible  one  in  the  Order,  and  is  attended  with  as  much  severe 
and  exhausting  labour  as  that  of  any  clerical  appointment  in  the  coun- 
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try.  This  perhaps  is  unknown  to  many,  but  the  truth  is,  if  properly  per- 
formed, the  duties  of  this  office  will  absorb  all  the  time  of  an  active  bu- 
siness man.  We  speak  of  course  of  the  office  as  now  constituted,  not 
as  it  was  conducted  in  former  times  when  the  sum  of  $50  per  annum 
was  appropriated  as  a  compensation  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Let 
us  examine  what  are  the  duties  of  the  office. — The  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  act  as  Recording  Secretary  during  the  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  to  keep  the  journal  and  unaided  to 
have  that  record  up  with  the  rapid  and  voluminous  acts  of  a  deliberative 
body  whose  session  rarely  extends  beyond  a  week,  and  whose  proceed- 
ings not  unfrequently  compose  one  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter — very 
early  after  the  adjournment  he  is  required  to  put  to  press  these  proceed- 
ings, to  correct  and  review  the  proofs  and  disseminate  one  thousand  copies 
at  least  throughout  the  country— of  the  labour  of  preparing  this  volume 
for  the  press  few  can  form  any  correct  opinion  unless  they  have  had  some 
experience  on  the  subject.  He  is  required  to  keep  an  account  with 
every  State  Grand  Lodge  and  Encampment,  and  with  every  Subordinate 
Lodge  and  Encampment  in  the  country  where  there  are  no  Grand  Lodges 
or  Encampments,  to  correspond  constantly  with  each,  to  preserve  copies 
of  this  correspondence,  to  receive  all  monies  transmitted  from  these  sourc- 
es ;  to  receive  orders  for  and  transmit  degree  and  charge  books  to  every 
section  of  the  country,  to  issue  all  warrants  and  dispensations  for  new 
Lodges  or  Encampments,  to  have  prepared  all  the  forms,  to  advise  by  let- 
ter from  time  to  time  with  the  Grand  Sire,  to  counsel  and  instruct  new 
Lodges  and  to  report  at  the  Annual  Session  upon  his  entire  work  during 
the  year — nor  is  this  all,  a  thousand  other  incidental  duties  of  office  are 
ever  at  hand  requiring  his  unceasing  attention — for  this  service  he  receives 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum!  a  compensation  how  far  ade- 
quate all  may  determine  who  value  time,  labour,  talent  and  integrity  of 
character.     So  much  for  the  large  salary  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

We  believe  that  the  Editorial  Department  of  this  work  was  offered  to 
us  in  view  of  our  position  as  Corresponding  Secretary.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  appropriation  made  for  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  was 
entirely  inadequate,  and  it  was  expected  that  out  of  the  appropriation  made 
of  $1000  to  the  Editorial  Chair  of  the  Covenant,  that  the  principal  Editor 
would  disburse  one  third  of  that  sum  to  an  assistant  whose  services  were 
deemed  indispensible,  and  one  other  third  to  literary  contributors  of  the 
work,  leaving  a  third  to  himself,  which  added  to  his  salary  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  would  afford  the  best  compensation  which  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  was  in  a  situation  to  offer  for  the  time  and  talents  of 
a  suitable  brother.  The  legislation  upon  the  subject  was  made  under  the 
full  hope  that  the  patronage  of  the  work  would  liquidate  these  new  liens 
upon  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  leave  its  proper  revenue  free  of  any  charges 
whatever.  In  this  particular  however  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been  disap- 
pointed. 

With  these  explanations  all  may  judge  how  far  the  large  salaries  grant- 
ed by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  are  proper  subjects  of  re- 
form— upon  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of  the  act  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  publishing  the  "Official  Journal' '  raised  by  the  circular  referred  to,  we 
barely  say  that  if  the  means  were  at  the  disposal  of  that  body  to  com- 
mand proper  Editorial  and  literary  aid  to  the  work,  we  have  no  doubt 
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whatever  that  in  a  very  little  while  Odd-Fellowship  would  occupy  as  it  de- 
serves to  occupy  the  highest  post  of  honour  among  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  that  thousands  of  the  choicest  citizens 
of  the  republic  would  flock  to  its  standard  in  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try— as  for  individual  enterprise,  it  is  free,  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained; 
good  may  be  derived  from  such  publications  to  the  Order  at  large,  if  so, 
we  say  well  done,  yet  no  consideration  of  such  a  character  should  weigh 
for  one  moment  in  legislating  upon  this  subject.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  has  no  concern,  can  have  no  concern  for  individual  inter- 
est, her  aim  should  be  to  promote  the  common  weal :  if  it  can  be  enhanc- 
ed by  the  publication  in  question,  she  has  the  undoubted  right  to  avail 
herself  of  the  means — if  experience  has  shown  that  the  effort  has  involved 
her  in  embarrassment  and  that  from  necessity  she  must  abandon  it,  that 
is  another  question  entirely,  she  will  then  act  from  very  different  prompt- 
ings than  the  arguments  of  the  "Connecticut  Circular." 


Office  G.  Sec'ry,  G.  Lodge  State  of  New  York, 
City  o/JMew  York,  August  18M,  1843. 

In  Grand  Lodge  of  State  New  York,  Annual  Session  1S43. 

To  James  L.  Rtdgely,  Esq.,  G.  Cor,  > 
and  Recor.  Scc'ry  G.  Lodge,  U.  S*    } 

Dear  Sir  and  Bro, — At  this  session  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  among 
other  proceedings  the  following  was  had,  viz: — 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu- 
nication from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  "Covenant 
and  Official  Magazine" — "Proxy  Representatives,"  &c.  &c.,  submitted 
the  following,  which  was  accepted  and  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

To  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  State,  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 
Officers  and  Representatives : 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu- 
nication from  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  in  which  was  em- 
bodied resolutions  adopted  by  that  body,  relative  to  the  "  Official  Maga- 
zine," "Creation  of  new  Salaried  Officers,"  and  abolishing  Proxy  Repre- 
sentation in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  have  given  the  same 
due  consideration  and  submit  the  following: 

The  first  subject  named  in  the  Circular  was  adverse  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  U.  States  assuming  any  business  that  interfered  with  private  enter- 
prise, consequently  opposed  to  the  publication  by  that  body  of  the  "Offi- 
cial Magazine."  Your  R.  W.  Body  was  the  first,  it  is  believed  that  recom- 
mended the  measure,  and  engaged  to  further  its  operation  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  its  recommendation  to  the  Subordinates  under  its  jurisdiction.-— 
The  design  was  to  prevent  what  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  seems 
anxiou3  to  nourish. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  if  individual  speculation  is  to  be  the  means  of 
communication  for  the  Order,  it  will  have  as  many  different  views  of  vita) 
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matters  relating  thereto,  as  there  are  individuals  engaged  therein.  Besides 
holding  out  inducement  to  embark  in  the  establishment  of  such  underta- 
kings  is  wrong;  for  the  Order  at  present,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge 
by  what  has  been,  cannot  support  more  than  one  publication  of  the  kind, 
and  that  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  the  Order,  so  that 
whatever  is  contained  therein  relative  to  the  Order  could  be  relied  on  as 
emanating  from  a  responsible  source,  and  members  acting  by  such  author- 
ity would  be  relieved  from  apprehension  of  violating  the  regulations  of  the 
institution.  Also,  the  Order  could  at  all  times  have  access  to  official  and 
reliable  information  from  all  parts  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Your  Committee  feel  in  duty  bound  to  advise  your  R.  W.  Body  of  the 
propriety  of  again  recommending  the  "Official  Magazine,"  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  brotherhood,  as  it  will  be  carrying  out  the  repeat- 
ed expressions  made  by  you,  whenever  a  proposition  was  before  you,  for 
the  publication  of  matters  relative  to  the  Order,  except  by  authority.  The 
"Creation  of  new  Salaried  Officers,"  being  immediately  connected  with 
the  "Official  Magazine,"  which  is  the  next  subject  treated  of  in  the  Cir- 
cular, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about,  for  if  the  Order  will  support 
and  wants  an  "Official  Magazine,"  there  must  be  agents  to  conduct  it, 
whose  time  and  labour  it  is  just  should  be  paid  for.  The  expense,  how- 
ever, will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  avails  of  the  publication,  and  cannot  be 
deemed  as  a  charge  on  the  funds  of  the  Order.  And  as  the  revenue  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  decreasing,  on  account 
of  the  institution  of  State  Grand  Lodges,  and  her  expenses  gradually  in- 
creasing by  the  same  means,  the  support  of  an  Official  Paper  by  the  broth- 
erhood will  furnish  sufficient  support  for  that  Body  without  resorting  to 
taxation  on  her  Subordinates. 

The  third  and  last  subject  in  the  Circular  is  in  opposition  to  "Proxy 
Representation"  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  Your  Com- 
mittee consider  that  in  passing  that  resolution  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  Order  was  lost  sight  of,  viz:  "Charity."  It  is  compelling  a 
sister  Lodge  some  2  or  3000  miles  off,  to  be  represented,  to  spend  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  travelling  expenses  of  a  representative,  besides  the 
brother  losing  in  time  nearly  two  months,  to  gratify  the  whims  of  those 
within  one  day's  travel  of  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States;  while  at  the  same  time  the  distant  Lodges  (those  most 
interested)  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  represented  by  Proxies. 

As  your  R.  W.  Body  has  already  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
"Proxy  Representation,"  a  recommendation  by  your  committee  is  uncal- 
led for. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  F.  L.  and  T. 

Charles  McGowan,  >     Committee  of 
William  Fardon.      \  Correspondence. 

New  York,  June  28th,  1843. 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  approves  of  the  publication  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  of  an  "  Official  Magazine,"  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Order,  and  disapproves  of  the  publication  of  papers  relating  to 
it,  by  individuals  for  merely  private  pecuniary  gain. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the. 
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United  States  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  ensure  a  more  regular  issue 
and  delivery  of  the  "Official  Magazine,"  to  its  patrons. 


The  following  brothers  have  been  duly  elected  and  installed,  officers 
of  the  G.  Lodge  State  of  New  York  for  the  current  year,  viz: — 

Edwin  Wainwright,  No.  33,  M.  W.  G.  Master,  Residence  285  Spring 

street,  New  York. 
S.  Alpheus  Smith,  No.  26,  R.  W.  D.  G.  Master,  Brooklyn. 
Isaac  H.  Gibbs,  No.  56,  R.  W.  G.  Warden,  New  York. 
John  G.  Treadwell,  No.  22,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'ry,  9  Spruce  street,  N.  Y« 
Moses  Anderson,  No.  30,  R.  W.  G.  Treasurer,  New  York. 
Eba  F.  Crandell,  No.  27,  R.  W.  G.  Chaplain,  Troy. 
A.  Heyer  Brown,  No.  19,  R,  W.  G.  Rep.  No.  1,  Albany. 
Abm.  D.  Wilson,  No.  30,  R.  W.  G  Rep.  No.  2,  New  York, 
Cyrus  Lawton,  No.  33,  W.  G,  Marshal,  New  York. 
Wm.  N.  Lewis,  No.  34,  W.  G.  Con.,  New  York. 
Wm.  M.  Lent,  No.  40,  W.  G,  Guar.,  New  York. 

I  am  Yours  Fraternally, 

John  G.  Treapwell,  G.  Sec'ry, 


home   correspondence. 

District  of  Columbia — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Brother  Edward  S.  Hough, 

dated  Alexandria,  August  5ihf  1843. 

I  am  pleased  at  being  enabled  to  assure  you  of  the  prosperity  of  both 
branches  of  our  Order  in  this  place.  Our  silent  but  sure  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence  and  charity,  our  devotedness  to  the  true  principles 
of  our  institution  and  our  faithfulness  in  the  general  work  of  the  Order 
are  steadily  advancing  our  society  into  that  standing  and  respect  in  this 
community  which  Odd-Fellowship  must  every  where  command  where 
its  precepts  are  fully  adhered  to  by  the  brotherhood. 


North  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  M.  John  Campbell,  dated 

Weldon,  August  10th,  1843. 

Our  brothers  in  Fayetteville  are  "going  ahead"  with  their  preparations 
for  a  Lodge  in  that  place,  and  will  doubtless  be  engaged  in  the  good  work 
itself  before  the  close  of  the  present  month.  The  character  of  the  breth- 
ren and  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  already  candidates  for  membership, 
warrant  the  assurance  that  zeal  and  a  right  spirit  will  place  the  Order 
there  upon  a  solid  and  flourishing  footing  at  the  very  outset. 
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Our  Order  has  not  spread  as  rapidly  in  the  "Old  North,"  as  in  some  of 
her  sister  States.  Her  citizens  are  noted  for  the  caution  with  which  they 
enter  upon  any  new  enterprise ;  but  when  once  engaged  in  a  work  of  the 
utility  of  which  they  are  convinced,  no  people  on  the  globe  are  more  steady, 
active,  zealous  and  devoted. 

Odd-Fellowship  entered  her  limits  under  rather  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. It  first  planted  its  standard  at  a  small  place,  scarcely  dignified 
with  the  name  of  village,  on  the  extreme  northern  border  of  the  State ; — 
its  bearers  were  obscure  men — mostly  mechanics  and  "  rail-readers" — 
who  had  to  contend  against  prejudices  innumerable.  Religion  •  called  it 
"a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing" — Masonry  styled  it  a  bastard — and  "good 
society"  viewed  it  as  a  mischievous,  if  not  a  dangerous  Monster.  But  no 
terms  of  reproach,  nor  mode  of  opposition,  for  one  momont  cooled  the  ar- 
dor or  betrayed  into  imprudence,  the  small  but  determined  band.  They 
passed  "the  fiery  ordeal  unscathed" — they  came  out  of  "the  Lion's  Den 
unharmed."  Then  was  produced  a  revulsion  in  public  feelings.  Religion 
extended  her  hand  of  encouragement  to  the  Order.  Masonry  embraced 
it  as  a  sister — and  "good  society"  seemed  disposed  even  to  adopt  it  as 
her  child. 

Thus  our  beloved  Order  has  worked  and  is  working  its  way  from  vil- 
lage to  town,  and  from  town  to  city — slow  but  sure  and  with  increasing 
speed.     God  speed  it  onward,  and  still  onward. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Brother  John  MacRae,  Jr.,  dated  Wilmingtonr 

August  8th,  1843. 

The  Order  has  progressed  steadily  though  gradually  here  ;  our  Lodge 
*at  presents  numbers  about  120  or  125  members  and  will  I  think  continue 
to  increase  though  not  so  fast  as  heretofore.  They  are  now  making  ar- 
rangements and  getting  ready  to  open  a  Lodge  in  Fayetteville  in  this 
State. 

Our  Encampment  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  I  could  wish  or  hoped  it 
would,  it  numbers  at  present  20  members,  2  having  withdrawn. 

Altogether  we  have  much  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  as  we 
have  not  lost  a  member  by  death  since  the  first  opening  of  our  Lodge  in 
May,  1842. 


Georgia — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Brother  John  S.  Wright,  dated  Mil 

ledgeville,  August  5th,  1843. 

Our  Lodge  (Druids'  No.  4.)  has  just  been  established  in  this  city  and 
under  the  most  cheering  auspices.  But  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since 
its  formation,  and  we  have  already  between  fifteen  and  twenty  members, 
and  a  certain  prospect  of  a  large  and  respectable  addition.  The  feeling 
amongst  the  members  is  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Order  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  universally  throughout  the  community. 
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GRAND    LODGE    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES, 

Representatives  elect  to  the  September  Session  of  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Ludge  of  the  United  States,  1843,  so  far  as  heard  from. 

Grand  Lodges. 


Massachusetts. 

Connecticut. 

New  Yoik. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Dist.  of  Colum 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

•Alabama, 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky. 

Missouri. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 


(  Albert  Guild, 
I  Daniel  Hersey. 

(  Wm.  H.  Ellis, 
(  J.  C.  Palmer. 

(  A.  Heyer  Brown, 
I  Abm.  D.  Wilson. 

(  Sylvester  Vn.  Sickle, 
(  A.  R.  Harris. 

John  W.  Stokes,  P.  G.  M. 
Horn  R.  Kneass,  P.  G.  M. 

(  R.  Marley,  P.  G.  M. 

(  H.  S.  Sanderson,  P.  G.  M. 

W.  W.  Moore,  P.  G.  M. 

Wm.  G.  Webb,  P.  G.  M. 
Joseph  Segar,  P.  G. 

Jno.  Campbell,  P.  G.  M. 

(  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  P.  G. 
I  R.  W.  Seymour,  P.  G. 

E.  Salomon,  G.  M. 

G.  I.  Dicks,  P.  G.  M. 

Samuel  Lucas,  P.  G.  M.  (proxy.) 

T.  Kezer,  P.  G.  M. 

W.  Marshall,  P.  G. 

W.  S.  Stewart,  P.  G.  M. 

A.  H.  Coleman. 

Thos.  Sherlock,  G.  M. 


Grand  Encampments. 

Connecticut.  R.  S.  IIinman. 

New  York.  John  G.  Treadwell. 

Maryland.  Robert  Neilson,  P.  G.  P. 

Virginia.  Geo.  M.  Bain,  P.  G.  M. 


Ho  (Do  CDo  m 


THE  COVENANT 


AND  OFFICIAL  MAGAZINE 


P  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ol.   II.  OCTOBER,    1843.  No.   10. 


SONGS    PROM    THE    GERMAN. 


B!     111.    C.     M.    fAWIKIi 


SUN8HINE.  NO.    I. 

Tmk  Almond  budding  by  the  stream 
Is  wakening  from  its  winter-dream— 
••  Oh  fair  spring-sunshine  art  thou  here, 
With  warmth  my  frozen  veins  to  cheer .'" 

The  warbling  lark  sings  high  in  air — 
44  O  welcome  skies  so  blue  and  fair !" 
The  ring-dove  coos,  the  fountain  flows 
And  zephyrs  woo  the  opening  rose ! 

To  man  alone  the  sun  of  spring 
Comes  not  with  healing  on  its  wing ; 
Warmed  by  its  rays,  all  else  is  glad — 
The  human  heart  alone  is  sad! 


THE     VESPER     BELL.  NO*     II. 

The  vesper  chimes  are  ringing 

On  evening's  silent  ear, 
The  same  sweet  music  bringing 

My  childhood  loved  to  hear! 
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Those  tones  so  sweetly  gushing. 
They  thrill  through  all  my  breast; 

Their  solemn  cadence  hushing 
Life's  brooding  cares  to  rest! 

.Now  far  my  thoughts  are  winging* 

O'er  mountain  and  o'er  vale 
Where  flowers  'mid  graves  are  springing 

In  evening's  moonlight  pale! 

And  up  they  now  are  swelling, 
Their  tireless  wing  unfurled, 

To  where  my  dead  are  dwelling, 
Within  the  Better- world  ! 


THE     WANDERER'S     SONG.  NO.     Ill 


Let  me  wander ! 
"'   Let  me  wander! 
Hear  ye  not  the  summons  ringing! 
Trees  are  rustling,  grasses  springing, 
Streams  are  murmuring,  birdlets  singing — 
Let  me  wander!  Let  me  wander! 
Joyful  is  the  wanderer's  way! 

Through  the  forest, 
By  the  fountain, 
Through  the  valley,  o'er  the  mountain, 
Over  seas  and  rivers  flowing 
Where  the  fresh,  free  air  is  blowing, 

Let  me  wander — let  me  wander ! 
Joyful  is  the  wanderer's  way ! 

Let  me  wander! 
Let  me  wander  f 
Hush!  some  Hp3  loved  lays  are  singing! 
On  my  ear  oW  tales  are  ringing, 
To  my  heart  sweet  echoes  bringing! 

Let  me  wander!  Let  me  wander! 
Joy  attends  the  wanderer's  way ! 


RESIGNATION.  NO.     IV. 

If  Thou,  my  God,  my  steps  'mid  flowers  shall  lead, 
Thanks  for  Thy  mercy  to  thy  throne  shall  speed ! 
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If  piercing  thorns  and  stones  bestrew  my  way 
Still  thanks  to  Thee  my  heart  and  lips  shall  pay ! 
My  anguished  bosom  each  complaint  shall  shun — 
Thy  will,  O  God,  and  not  mine  own  be  done ! 

Thou,  for  my  truest  peace,  my  lasting  good, 
Hast  joy  or  griefs  with  wisest  hand  bestowed ! 
Thou  knowest  my  wishes  ere  they  are  exprest, 
And  giv'st  me  all  that  for  my  soul  is  best ! 
For  this  my  bosom  each  complaint  shall  shun — 
Thy  will,  O  God,  and  not  mine  own  be  done ! 

O,  may  I  feel  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour, 
When  doubt  and  weakness  all  my  soul  o'erpower, 
That  Thou,  my  God,  dost  love  me,  and  that  Thou 
E'er  chastenest  those  Thou  lovest  here  below ! 
Still  may  my  bosom  all  complainings  shun — 
Thy  will,  O  God,  and  not  mine  own  be  done ! 


SPRING.  NO.     V. 

The  bud  its  covering  parts 
And  forth  in  beauty  starts 

The  blossom — 
So  smothered  passion  strives 
In  youthful  hearts,  and  rives 

The  bosom ! 

By  furious  tempests  torn. 
How  many  a  bud  at  morn 

Doth  perish ! 
So,  swept  by  Feeling's  storm 
Fades  many  a  youthful  form 

We  cherish ! 

Fair  Spring !  by  thee,  what  dowers 
To  earth  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

Are  given ! 
Yet  treasures  virtue  still 
Our  longing  hearts  shall  fill 

In  Heaven ! 
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MARRYING    FOR   MONEY. 

A    TALE. 

Mr.  Dalzel  was  a  lawyer,  who,  from  great  attention  to  business,  and  a 
prudent  management  of  his  concerns,  had  been  able  to  support  a  respect- 
able appearance,  and  to  lay  by  a  certain  sum,  which  he  took  a  silly  pride 
in  hearing  that  his  friends  and  neighbours  magnified  into  many  times  its 
value.     His  wife  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  when  his  only  child,  a 
fine-looking  lively  girl  of  sixteen,  returned  from  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  his  table.    Henrietta  Dalzel' s  good 
looks,  genteel  manners,  and  lady-like  accomplishments,  were  her  father's 
pride ;  and  as  she  played,  sung,  and  danced  well,  he  thought  it  evident 
that  the  money  laid  out  on  her  education  had  been  well  spent,  and  looked 
forward,  with  almost  certainty,  to  her  making  what  he  called  a  fjood  mar- 
riage.    How  many  interpretations  does  this  phrase  a  good  marriage  bear, 
and  what  widely  different  meanings  do  different  people  attach  to  it !     Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  when  used  by  Mr.  Dalzel,  it  exclusively  meant  that  his 
daughter  should  marry  a  rich  man.    And  so  entirely  did  this  idea  take 
possession  of  him,  that  he  never  saw  a  wealthy  man  lead  her  to  the  din- 
ner table,  to  the  harp,  or  to  a  quadrille,  without  immediately  fastening  on 
him  in  his  imagination  as  the  person  who  was  to  lead  her  to  the  altar.    But 
while  many  were  the  disappointments  experienced  by  the  father,  as  seve- 
ral years  passed  on,  and  his  hopes  were  not  realized,  yet  he  did  not  de- 
spair; for  his  daughter  was  still  young  and  handsome,  and  seemed,  more- 
over, to  know  her  advantages  so  well,  that  he  observed,  with  satisfaction, 
that,  though  she  had  no  objection  to  a  little  flirtation,  she  never  seemed  to 
give  those  young  men  any  serious  encouragement  who  could  not  offer  her 
what  the  world  calls  "a  good  establishment.19 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Henrietta  Dalzel  that  she  thought  too  much,  as 
her  father  did,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  in  as  far  at  least  as  regarded 
making  money  a  principal  requisite,  though  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  were  viewed  in  very  different  lights  by  the  father  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Dalzel  had  always  been  a  plodding  man  of  business,  who,  having  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  gaities  of  life,  valued  money  for  the  pleasure 
of  placing  it  in  the  bank,  and  for  that  degree  of  solid  consequence  which 
seemed  in  his  eves  imparted  to  its  owner  in  proportion  to  the  sum  he  pos- 
sessed. Thus  he  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that  wealth  is  one  of  the 
first  ingredients  in  human  happiness;  and  as  he  loved  his  daughter,  it  was 
very  natural  that  he  should  wish  her  to  obtain  what  he  considered  so  in- 
dispensable to  her  future  welfare ;  yet  he  had  never  once  thought  of  how 
she  might  imagine  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  mammon  in  order  to  its 
constituting  her  happiness.  This  point,  however,  had  been  long  settled 
in  his  daughter's  mind,  who  had  observed,  even  before  she  left  school, 
the  deference  paid  to  wealth,  and  the  many  advantages  it  commanded, 
among  which  snow  and  what  is  called  "dash"  she  considered  as  the  most 
enviable. 

At  the  school  where  Henrietta  received  her  two  last  years'  finishing, 
she  had  formed  a  sort  of  friendship  with  a  young*  heiress,  whose  fortune 
of  £50,000  procured  her  the  hand  of  a  younger  son  of  a  poor  nobleman, 
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and  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Honourable.  This  young  woman,  who 
since  her  marriage  figured  in  the  first  rank  of  folly,  had  reached  the  very 
summit  of  Henrietta's  ambition,  whose  occasional  visits  to  her  splendid 
mansion,  and  the  kind  of  society  she  met  there,  had  filled  her  heart  with 
envy  and  her  head  with  vanity,  and  tended  to  convince  her  more  than 
ever,  that  there  could  be  no  happiness  independent  of  wealth.  That 
young  female,  however,  who  remains  totally  indifferent  to  all  impression 
in  favour  of  good  qualities  or  handsome  exterior,  and  the  acknowledgment 
and  constant  manifestation  of  a  devoted  attachment,  must  possess  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  whose  heart,  being  made  of  a 
ruby,  was  impervious  to  all  the  attacks  of  the  tender  passion.  Now,  as 
Henrietta,  though  she  loved  rubies  and  such  like  things  better  than  good 
qualities,  had  a  heart  not  absolutely  formed  of  one,  it  at  length  melted,  in 
some  measure,  in  favour  of  Basil  Sinclair,  a  promising  young  advocate, 
who,  partly  from  being  well  connected,  and  partly  from  being  considered 
talented,  was  received  into  the  best  society,  and  admired  and  flirted  with 
by  young  ladies  of  decided  fashion.  This  latter  consideration  was  suffi- 
cient, at  first,  to  make  his  attentions  an  object  of  ambition  to  Henrietta, 
and  afterwards  the  returning  them  an  object  of  pride.  But  young  Sin- 
clair had  too  much  sense,  and  too  much  proper  feeling,  to  become  the  ac- 
knowledged dangler  of  any  young  woman  of  whose  affections  he  did  not 
think  himself  secure.  He  therefore  required  that  Henrietta  should  ex- 
press herself  decidedly  in  his  favour,  and  allow  him  to  ask  the  consent  of 
her  father  to  their  union,  at  the  same  time  that  he  informed  her  £4000  and 
good  prospects  in  his  profession  were  all  he  had  to  depend  on. 

This  exceedingly  honourable  offer,  of  which  any  sensible  young  lady 
would  have  been  justly  proud,  disconcerted  Henrietta  in  no  small  degree. 
She  had  hoped  to  retain  Basil  as  a  lover,  without  being  obliged,  in  such  a 
hurry,  to  accept  him  as  her  future  husband.  She  therefore  required  a  few 
days  to  determine;  and  though  this  procrastination  seemed  in  her  lover's 
eyes  not  very  flattering  to  the  hope  he  entertained  of  having  inspired  her  with 
feelings  similar  to  his  own,  it  is  so  natural  to  attribute  amiable  qualities  to 
those  we  love,  that  he  imagined  there  must  be  some  particular  and  proper 
reason  for  her  conduct.  Meantime,  Henrietta,  driven  either  to  give  up 
her  lover  or  renounce  her  long-cherished  dreams  of  ambition,  could  nei- 
ther eat  nor  sleep  during  the  time  she  had  required  to  make  up  her  mind. 
That  she  really  cared  a  great  deal  for  Basil  Sinclair,  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  herself;  and  that  he  was  not  the  possessor  of  a  large  for- 
tune, she  did  most  feelingly  regret,  as  then  all  hindrance  to  her  loving 
him  with  her  whole  heart  would  be  done  away.  At  length  she  formed 
the  unworthy  design  of  sounding  her  father  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  his  disapproval  would  give  her  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  marry  him 
at  present,  trusting  to  her  power  over  him  as  the  means  of  retaining  his 
affections  till  she  could  resolve  on  what  conduct  she  meant  to  adopt;  and 
in  this  plan,  formed  during  a  sleepless  night,  she  was  unexpectedly  aided 
at  breakfast  the  next  morning  by  her  father's  observations — "  Why  Hen- 
ny,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  sat  down  a  cup  of  tea  he  had  just  tak- 
en from  her  hand,  and  rubbing  his  spectacles  with  the  table-cloth,  he  ad- 
justed them,  so  as  to  be  assured  that  he  experienced  no  deception  of  vi- 
sion ;  "  why,  I  say,  What's  the  matter  with  youi  Are  you  ill,  that  you 
look  like  a  piece  of  cream  cheese." 
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"  No,  papa,  I  am  not  ill,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  the  mischief  is  the  matter  with  you  then?  No  silly  love  sto- 
ry, I  hope,  that  makes  idiots  of  half  your  sex — no  nonsense  of  that  kind, 
Hey?" 

Henrietta  blushed  deeply,  more  from  surprise  and  pleasure  at  this  open- 
ing of  a  subject  on  which  she  knew  not  how  to  begin,  than  from  any  other 
feeling;  and  the  old  man,  confirmed  by  a  sign  which  he  thought  so  de- 
cided a  proof  of  his  penetration,  went  on — "Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is;  that 
young  fellow  Basil  Sinclair,  has  been  too  much  about  the  house  of  late. 
Yes,  yes,  I  thought  it  strange  he  should  put  off  his  time  so  often  in  bring- 
ing me  the  papers  himself  that  I  consulted  him  on.  So,  so,  he  is  very  at- 
tentive to  your  old  father  indeed ;  but  it  won't  do,  Henny,  it  won't  do- 
not  but  that  his  connections  are  better  than  ours,  and  that  he's  a  rising  lad 
too,  cannot  be  denied.  No,  no,  I  cannot  deny  that ;  he's  a  lad  of  very 
extraordinary  abilities,  and  I  would  sooner  take  his  opinion,  in  many  cas- 
es, than  the  oldest  wig  among  them ;  and  I  don't  like  the  thoughts  of  per- 
haps losing  the  benefit  of  his  counsel ;  but  it  won't  do,  Henny,  I  tell  you, 
and  so  you  must  let  him  understand.  Hey,  do  you  hear." 
'  "Indeed,  papa,"  said  his  dutiful  daughter,  "it  is  very  strange  how  you 
came  to  guess  so  well ;  but  you  must  tell  him  what  you  think,  for  he  is 
going  to  ask  your  consent,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  willing,  quite  willing,  to  be 
guided  by  you,  as  is  my  duty  to  so  good  a  father ;  so  just  say  to  him  what 
you  think  right,  only  don't  tell  him  I  have  mentioned  the  subject." 

"Well,  well,"  was  the  answer,  "you  are  a  good  child,  and  you  know 
your  welfare  is  all  I  consult.  If  young  Sinclair  had  been  richer,  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  had  no  objection  to  your  taking  him ;  but  I  know  his  father 
had  not  much  to  leave,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  do  better,  my  dear;  yes,  yes, 
you  are  young  enough,  and  you'll  do  better." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  some  law  papers  from  the  breakfast  table,  and 
left  the  room  much  pleased  with  the  reasonableness  of  his  dear  child  in 
love  matters,  for  she  had  spoken  really  so  much  from  the  heart  when  she 
expressed  her  willingness  to  submit  to  his  discarding  her  lover,  that  her 
father  felt  she  had  expressed  her  real  sentiments.  That  very  forenoon, 
Basil  Sinclair  called  to  receive  his  answer  from  Henrietta,  and  was  refer- 
red to  her  father.  Her  lover  did  not  fail  to  remark  her  altered  looks,  and 
that,  while  she  expressed  to  him  her  doubts  of  what  might  be  her  father's 
answer,  she  turned  still  paler,  and  looked  much  agitated.  All  this  ap- 
pearance of  feeling  was  attributed  by  this  honourable  young  man  to  affec- 
tion for  himself,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  know  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dalzel 
on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  Accordingly,  he  sent  in  his  name  to  the 
old  gentleman's  study,  and  was  immediately  admitted,  but,  having  made 
known  his  business,  was  refused  permission  to  carry  his  addresses  to  Hen- 
rietta any  farther ;  while  her  father  dwelt  so  long  on  the  praises  of  his  du- 
tiful child,  and  the  confidence  he  felt  in  her  obeying  his  will,  that  Basil 
Sinclair,  who  was  formerly  persuaded  of  her  attachment  to  himself,  ad- 
mired and  loved  her  more  than  ever,  and  imagined  that  her  demand  of 
time  to  think  of  his  proposals  had  been  occasioned' by  the  struggle  she  felt 
between  the  fear  of  her  father's  answer  being  unpropitious.  and  her  own 
reluctance  to  give  him  up.  In  short,  she  succeeded  in  her  plans,  and 
contrived  to  keep  Basil  Sinclair  as  her  lover,  in  the  hope  of  Mr.  Dalzel's 
being  brought  to  give  his  consent  \vhen  he  had  risen  higher,  and  acquired 
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a  fortune  by  his  profession.  Meantime  Henrietta,  under  pretence  of  dis- 
interestedness, would  not  hear  of  any  absolute  engagement,  though  it  was- 
virtually  implied  by  the  terms  on  which  they  continued  to  live.  This  en- 
abled her  to  say,  with  truth,  that  she  was  not  engaged,  and  she  took  care 
to  let  it  be  understood  by  all  her  particular  friends,  who  were  desired  to 
contradict  any  such  report.  Meantime  young  Sinclair,  as  indefatigable 
in  business  as  he  was  ardent  and  honourable  in  his  attachment,  thought 
only  of  Henrietta,  and  of  acquiring  what  her  father  might  deem  a  suffici- 
ent fortune  to  entitle  him  to  her  hand.  About  this  time,  her  school-fellow, 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Fotheringay,  who  was  extremely  capricious,  had 
quarrelled  with  her  most  dear  and  confidential  friend,  and  took  a  fancy  to 
put  Henrietta  in  her  place,  and  to  make  it  understood  that  she  had  taken. 
her  particularly  under  her  patronage.  In  this  lady's  house,  where  mone}' 
was  the  grand  criterion  by  which  all  things  and  persons  were  judged,  and 
where  Henrietta  herself  was  only  received  on  the  strength  of  the  supposed 
.£20,000  which  it  was  rumoured  she  would  inherit  from  her  father,  all  her 
evil  propensities  were  fostered. 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  many  to  possess  minds  so  strong  as  not  to  feel  influ- 
enced by  the  opinion  of  those  who  form  the  mass  of  their  acquaintance ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  already  perverted  ideas  of  Henrietta  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wealth,  as  the  essential  means  of  procuring  splendour,  consequence, 
and  happiness,  required  no  fostering.  But,  leaving  all  minor  events  and 
considerations,  let  us  hasten  on  to  relate  by  what  means  she  at  length  at- 
tained her  wishes. 

Henrietta  was  one  evening  sent  for  into  her  father's  study.  The  old 
gentleman  received  her  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  having  seated 
her  beside  him,  he  prefaced  his  discourse  by  assurances  of  his  fatherly 
love,  and  many  commendations  of  her  dutiful  conduct,  as  instanced  in  the 
rejection  of  Basil  Sinclair,  and  many  other  poor  young  fellows,  whom  he 
had  reason  to  think  she  had  not  given  him  the  trouble  of  answering. — 
"  And  now,  my  dear  Henny,"  said  the  worthy  father,  in  a  cajoling  tone, 
"  I  have  a  sight  to  show  you,  and  a  secret  to  tell  you — ay,  two  secrets :  the 
first  is  what  I  never  intended  you  should  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
till  my  death ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  natural,  you  know,  for  parents  to  tell 
these  things  to  their  children.  However,  for  your  good  it  is  that  I  inform 
you,  that  I  have  on  your  account  expended  so  much,  since  your  return 
from  school,  in  your  dress  and  expensive  trinkets,  and  in  entertaining  such 
company  as  I  thought  a  likely  method  of  securing  you  a  good  marriage, 
that  you  will  not  heir  from  me  so  much  as  £5000,  being  not  the  quarter 
part  of  what  the  world  has  given  out." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  his  daughter,  not  a  little  shocked  and  chagrined  by 
this  intelligence,  for  she  had  implicitly  believed  the  report  of  the  world  in 
this  instance,  "I  suppose  you  have  some  reason  for  telling  me  this;  let 
me  hear  it,  if  you  please." 

"  Surely  I  have/'  said  her  father,  "as  I  repeat  that  you  would  not  have 
known  it  during  my  life.  Now,  look  at  what  I  am  going  to  show  you,  and 
listen  to  me."  Having  said  this,  he  opened  a  strong  box,  from  which  he 
took  one  large  bundle  of  bank  notes  after  another,  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  and  having  laid  them  deliberately  on  his  writing-table,  he  stood  ex- 
ultingly  over  them,  looking  on  them  with  gloating  eyes.    "  Now,  Henny," 
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he  said,  "how  much  money  do  you  think  is  there,  all  in  good  sterling 
notes  of  Sir  William  Forbes*  bank." 

"  Nay,"  said  his  wondering  daughter,  "  I  am  sure  I  cannot  even  guess, 
for  I  never  saw  so  many  at  once  in  my  life." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  responded  the  old  man,  "  I  believe  you;  it  is  a  sight  not  to 
be  seen  every  day,  and  a  gift  not  to  be  refused,  I  should  think ;  but  that 
is  for  you  to  determine,  when  I  tell  you  there  lies  JB5000." 

"Me  to  determine!"  said  Henrietta,  with  the  utmost  astonishment  de- 
picted in  her  countenance ;  "  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"Exactly  what  I  say,"  answered  her  father;  "that,  unless  you  force 
me  to  carry  them  to  the  bank,  I  am  empowered  to  put  all  these  notes  into 
your  lap  this  moment,  to  buy  your  wedding  clothes,  and  all  your  various 
trinkets,  if  you  will  accept  the  man  whose  annual  income  is  nearly  twice 
as  much,  and  who  will  marry  you  to-morrow,  and,  what  is  more  than  that, 
will  leave  you  by  testament  all  his  property,  heritable  and  moveable,  which 
I  know  to  be  worth  ^150,000." 

"  Can  this  be  true — and  who  is  he  ?"  burst  from  the  lips  of  Henrietta, 
as  she  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  bundles  of  bank  notes. 

Her  father  assured  her  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  spoken ;  and  then, 
with  all  the  palliations  and  the  artful  glossings  which  he  could  devise,  he 
informed  her  that  this  person  whom  he  recommended  as  a  husband  was  a 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  an  old  man,  who,  in  all  human  probability,  had  not  long 
to  live;  that  he  hated  the  person  who  was  his  heir-at-law;  and  that,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  leave  his  property  to  any  one  he  chose,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  bestowing  it  upon  a  wife,  in  preference  to  disposing  of  it  in  favour 
of  a  mere  acquaintance,  as  he  had  no  relations  save  the  person  he  was  de- 
termined to  deprive  of  it;  and,  to  be  brief,  that  he  had  offered  himself  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  daughter  of  his  man  of  business,  having  no  predilec- 
tion for  one  lady  more  than  another :  and  feeling,  from  certain  symptoms, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  live  long,  and  might  be  suddenly  cut  off,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  that  his  will 
might  be  made.  When  Mr.  Dalzel  had  finished  his  harangue,  Henrietta 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  but,  as  soon  as  she  could  articulate,  begged  to  know 
how  old  the  gentleman  was — if  he  was  at  present  very  ill — what  was  his 
disease — and  to  be  allowed  to  think  of  his  offer  till  the  next  day.  To  these 
questions  her  father's  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  know  his  age,  that  his 
disease  was  gout,  and  that  its  having  threatened  his  stomach  was  the  cause 
of  apprehension  that  his  life  might  be  speedily  cut  short. 

Shall  we  gain  credit,  even  after  all  we  have  related  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring our  readers,  when  we  say,  that  after  the  night's  deliberation,  this 
girl,  young  and  handsome,  and  feeling  all  the  preference  she  was  capable 
of  feeling  for  the  young,  the  intelligent,  Basil  Sinclair,  nevertheless  went 
with  her  father  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Macfarlane  at  his  own  house ;  be- 
ing obliged,  as  her  father  said,  to  waive  ceremony  in  consideration  of  the 
gout.  How  shall  we  describe  a  meeting  so  revolting  to  female  delicacy, 
and  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling?  The  old  man,  who  had  not  left 
his  bed-room  for  several  months,  thought  it  necessary  to  be  carried  in  his 
easy-chair  into  the  next  apartment,  which  was  the  drawing-room,  that  he 
might  there  receive  his  bride  elect.  But  this  was  the  utmost  he  could  sa- 
crifice to  appearance,  for  when  she  entered  the  room,  he  was  unable  to 
rise ;  but  when  she  looked,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  shrivelled  features 
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and  the  bandaged  limbs  of  this  living  mummy,  all  life  had  nearly  forsaken 
her.  During  her  night's  cogitations  on  the  subject,  she  had,  however, 
weighed  the  money  against  all  impediments  which  her  fancy  was  capable 
of  conjuring  up,  and  tasked  herself  to  bear  it  ail ;  and  she  now  reverted 
in  her  mind  to  the  determination  of  what  she  imagined  her  cooler  judg- 
ment, and  soon  recovered  some  degree  of  composure  while  receiving  the 
compliments  of  her  intended  husband,  and  listening  to  the  arrangements 
made  by  him  and  her  father  for  her  marriage  on  the  following  day.  Nor 
did  she  object  to  this  hasty  measure,  for  that  was  neither  time  nor  place 
for  common  forms,  or  even  for  that  hypocrisy  which  seeks  to  fling  the  veil 
of  decency  over  a  deed  of  enormity :  ail  was  avowed,  shameless,  and  open 
bargaining;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  the  matter  was  settled,  the  better, 
for  each  of  the  parties  felt  the  wholesome  dread  of  the  grizlev  tyrant's 
snatching  his  prey  before  the  expiry  of  the  sixty  days  which  the  Scotch 
law  renders  necessary  to  elapse  between  signing  the  last  will  and  the  death 
of  the  testator,  in  order  to  its  validity.  If  it  be  here  objected  as  improba- 
ble that  this  old  man,  believing  himself  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  could  act 
thus,  we  pretend  not  to  explain  his  code  of  religion  or  morality,  or,  in 
short,  any  of  his  views  and  feelings,  which  we  confess  to  be  utterly  in- 
explicable to  ourselves,  and  merely  refer  the  reader  to  undoubted  facts. 

When  Henrietta  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Macfarlane,  she  went  straight- 
way to  that  of  her  confidential  and  honourable  friend,  Mrs.  Fotheringay, 
not  with  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  her  advice,  should  it  run  counter 
to  her  own  determination,  but  with  the  nope  that  her  approval  would  tend, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  remove  certain  uneasy  misgivings  which  seemed 
much  inclined  to  intrude  themselves.  In  telling  her  extraordinary  story 
to  her  friend,  she  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  alter  some  few  circum- 
stances, and,  accordingly,  gave  a  more  favourable  account  <Sf  the  age  and 
appearance  of  her  old  lover,  than  truth  by  any  means  warranted,  while 
she  gave  her  to  understand,  that,  as  a  client  of  her  father's,  she  had  long 
known  him.  In  short,  she  misrepresented  every  circumstance,  excepting 
the  fortune  he  was  to  leave  her,  the  sum  she  had  already  received  for  her 
wedding  clothes,  and  the  near  prospect  of  his  death.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  when  her  friend  had  sufficiently  wondered  and  marvelled  at  all 
the  details  of  this  singular  story,  she  confirmed  her  in  her  evil  sentiments, 
by  assuring  her  that  she  highly  approved  of  her  determination,  and  finish- 
ed by  saying,  "  You  are  quite  right  to  secure  all  that  immense  wealth ; 
for,  believe  me,  (though  I  never  told  you  so  before,)  that  love,  and  all  that 
childish  romantic  stuff,  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  Fotheringay  married  me  for  my  money.    Indeed,  when  we 

?uarrel,  he  does  not  scruple  to  tell  me  so.  And,  pray,  where  do  you  think 
should  find  my  happiness  now,  were  it  not  for  the  pretty  tolerable  slice 
of  my  fortune  which  I  insisted  on  retaining  the  disposal  of?"  Had  Hen- 
rietta wanted  any  confirmation  of  her  own  opinions,  tnis  was  proof  sufficient 
that  she  was  right,  and  she  pursued  her  way  home  muttering  to  herself, 
"love,  and  all  that  childish  romantic  stuff,  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the 
world;"  and  consoling  herself  with  the  thoughts  of  the  brilliant  figure  she 
was  determined  to  cut  immediately,  and  of  being  more  admired  by  all  than 
she  bad  yet  been.  By  all,  she  thought  again ;  will  Basil  Sinclair  be  among 
the  number?  No,  that  was  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished.  He,  of 
course,  would  be  very  angry  at  first,  then  sorrowful  and  desponding.  But 
56 
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she  trusted  he  would  live  through  his  disappointment;  and  then  who  could 
say  what  might  happen  when  the  gout  had  done  its  office,  and  the  young, 
beautiful,  and  wealthy  widow,  was  the  theme  of  all  tongues.  Then,  in- 
deed, her  hand,  should  she  be  inclined  to  bestow  it  on  his  well-tried  con- 
stancy, would  be  worth  his  acceptance. 

But  we  are  tired  of  these  iniquitous  and  heartless  reasonings,  and  pro* 
ceed  in  our  task,  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  those,  of  whatever  sex,  who 
may  feel  the  slightest  inclination  to  barter  real  happiness  for  wealth  and 
show.  To  proceed,  then.  The  marriage  of  Henrietta  took  place  on  the 
next  day,  with  no  witnesses  save  her  fatherand  those  whose  presence  was 
perfectly  necessary.  The  momentous  will  was  signed,  and  Henrietta  so 
busy  for  some  days  in  the  midst  of  a  levee  of  coach  makers,  dressmakers, 
milliners,  and  jewellers,  that  she  had  scarcely  time  to  go  into  the  old  man's 
room  to  ask  how  it  fared  with  his  gout,  which,  of  course,  she  earnestly  wish- 
ed might  be  kept  out  of  his  stomach  for  the  remainder  of  the  sixty  days.  In 
this  wish  she  was  gratified;  and,  before  the  term  of  their  expiry,  every 
fashionable  street  in  Edinburgh  had  been  driven  through  again  and  again  by 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  in  her  splendid  new  carriage,  with  its  four 
greys  and  its  superb  liveries.  She  had  during  that  time  seen  and  been  seen 
by  all  the  people  she  knew,  excepting  Basil  Sinclair,  whom  her  eye  had  in 
vain  sought  in  every  direction,  and  whom  she  dared  not  mention.  At 
length,  she  plucked  up  courage  to  enquire  what  he  was  doing,  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  gone  to  London  a  few  days  after  her  marriage,  where 
he  still  remained.  Of  this  she  felt  glad,  for  it  was  her  wish  not  to  see 
him,  until  her  friend,  the  gout,  had  paved  the  way  for  an  amicable  meet* 
ing.  One  forenoon  she  left  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  a  shop,  to  have 
some  purchases  put  into  it;  and,  leaving  orders  for  it  to  call  for  her,  she 
proceeded  on  foot  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Fotheringay, 
and,  taking  a  fancy  not  to  be  announced,  that  she  might  give  her  an  agree- 
able surprise,  she  entered  an  ante-room  on  her  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  perceiving  that  the  lacing  of  her  shoe  had  become  loose,  she  put 
her  foot  on  the  rail  of  a  chair,  which  stood  near  the  drawing-room  door,  to 
tie  it.  By  this  means,  her  ear  came  so  nearly  in  contact  with  the  door, 
which  was  not  quite  closed,  that  she  distinctly  heard  what  was  passing 
inside,  and,  catching  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  she  became  exceeding- 
ly curious  to  know  what  they  were  saying. 

"I  am  heartily  glad,"  said  a  gentleman,  "that  my  worthy  friend,  Basil 
Sinclair,  has  had  such  a  narrow  escape ;  for  I  am  sure  he  was  truly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  would  have  married  her,  but  for  the  avarice  of  her  sor- 
did old  father,  who,  I  do  believe,  almost  forced  her  to  form  the  scandalous 
connection  she  has  done ;  though  nothing  certainly  can  excuse  her  for  it" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  her  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Fotheringay ;  "there  is  no  excuse 
for  her,  not  even  the  slight  one  you  have  imagined  of  her  father's  inter- 
ference; for  I  have  reason  to  know  that  she  was  quite  left  to  her  own  will 
in  the  matter :  and  I  can  assure  you,  since  I  have  heard  all  the  horrid  par- 
ticulars, it  is  my  opinion  that  she  ought  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  by  all  re- 
spectable people.  I  really  don't  think,  for  my  part,  now  she  has  become 
so  notorious  from  her  vile  marriage,  that  I  shall  visit  her  again,  though  I 
have  called  once,  as  most  of  her  acquaintance  have  done,  from  curiosity, 
to  see  if  we  could,  by  any  means,  get  a  peep  of  the  frightful  old  man." 

"That  was  not  likely,"  said  a  volatile  girl  who  spoke  next,  "for  they 
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say  he  is  really  almost  dying;  and,  do  you  know,  they  say  he  is  such  a 
disgusting  old  creature,  that  some  one  has  to  stand  constantly  beside  him 
to  wipe  the  saliva  from  his  mouth,  that  it  may  not  run  down  over  his 
clothes.  Do  you  know,  when  I  heard  all  about  him,  it  put  me  so  much 
in  mind  of  the  marriage  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  that  I  could  not  get  it  out 
of  my  head.  Only  the  poor  beast,  you  know,  was  after  all  a  much  better 
husband,  even  before  he  was  turned  into  a  prince,  than  that  dirty  old  scare* 
crow  Macfarlane." 

The  laugh  which  followed  the  young  lady's  remarks  was  all  that  the  en- 
raged and  chagrined  Henrietta  heard,  before  she  darted  out  of  the  house, 
scarcely  taking  time  to  order  her  carriage  to  follow  her  home.  When  she 
arrived  at  her  own  house,  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair.  "  So  these  are 
the  first  fruits  of  wealth,'1  said  she  to  herself,  "and  this  is  fashionable 
friendship,  to  run  me  down  as  Mrs.  Fotheringay  did,  instead  of  taking  my 
part ;  but  I  have  done  with  her  from  henceforward ;  she  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  casting  me  off,  even  if  she  intends  it,  which  I  much  doubt." 
The  ladies  met  in  a  few  days,  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane  gave  her  dear  friend 
a  full  stare,  and  then  turned  away  her  head  as  if  she  had  never  seen  her 
before.  This  was  very  strange,  very  extraordinary,  Mrs.  Fotheringay 
kept  repeating  to  herself,  till,  by  some  accidental  means,  she  discovered 
that  the  lady  who  had  been  let  in  a  few  mornings  before  would  not  be  an- 
nounced, and  then  disappeared.  The  mystery  was  unravelled,  and  the 
two  friends  became  avowed  enemies. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  when  Henrietta 
found  herself  a  widow,  in  full  possession  of  the  money  she  had  made  such 
sacrifices  to  obtain.  Grief,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  pretend  to  coun- 
terfeit, though  a  stranger  might  have  thought  so,  by  all  the  pomp  of  weeds 
and  mourning  appointments  she  exhibited ;  there  was,  however,  in  her 
conduct  not  even  the  semblance  of  woe.  Shortly  after  old  Macfarlane's 
death,  Basil  Sinclair  again  made  his  appearance  among  his  friends,  and  it 
was  not  many  weeks  before  they  rhet  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance. When  her  late  lover  entered  the  room,  and  perceived  Henrietta, 
he  coloured  deeply,  and  she  flattered  herself  that  her  power  over  his  heart 
still  remained,  but  neither  by  word  nor  look  did  he  again,  during  their  in- 
terview, manifest  the  smallest  embarrassment  In  short,  his  unaffected 
indifference  was  so  evident  to  her  who  knew  him  so  well,  that  she  saw  at 
once  contempt  for  her  conduct  had  obliterated  every  vestige  of  love,  and 
she  rose  to  depart  with  a  keener  feeling  of  her  folly,  in  bartering  for  wealth 
all  eke  that  was  valuable,  than  she  had  ever  yet  experienced.  There  was 
no  pains  spared  by  Henrietta  in  after  meetings  to  revive  old  feelings  on 
his  part.  She  was  always  grave,  and  even  melancholy,  in  his  presence, 
except  when  he  addressed  her,  and  then  her  smiles  were  as  encouraging 
and  as  radiant  as  ever* 

But  it  was  all  in  vain;  she  could  excite  no  sympathy.  Basil  Sinclair 
had,  indeed,  suffered  deeply  at  first — wounded  love— surprise  at  her  de- 
sertion of  himself,  and  choice  of  such  a  husband: — indignation  at  her  base- 
ness, and  contempt  for  its  motive,  all  contended  for  the  mastery,  till  at 
length  the  latter  was  the  only  sentiment  that  remained,  and  he  knew  not 
how  sufficiently  to  rejoice  that  he  had  escaped  the  misfortune  of  uniting 
himself  to  such  a  woman ;  nor  would  all  the  combined  riches  of  the  world 
have  tempted  him  again  to  think  of  her  for  a  wife.    It  is  natural  to  piize 
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what  we  cannot  attain ;  and  Henrietta,  though  piqued  by  his  coldness 
felt  that  she  had  really  never  cared  for  him  before,  and  would  gladly  have 
resigned  the  money  she  had  so  dearly  purchased,  to  be  to  him  again  what 
she  once  was.  But  she  had  lost  for  ever  all  hope  of  attaching  an  honour- 
able and  amiable  man,  whose  judgment  would  have  been  her  guide,  and 
his  affection  her  solace.  Tbis  was  felt  too  late  by  the  avaricious  and 
weak-minded  Henrietta,  whose  crime  against  the  affections  was  yet  to 
meet  an  additional  punishment — in  the  loss  of  her  wealth.  While  what 
we  have  been  relating  was  passing,  the  heir-at-law  of  old  Macfarlane,  who 
was  his  nephew,  and  a  respectable  man  with  a  family,  had  determined  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  right,  and,  from  some  new  light  thrown  upon  a 
former  destination  of  the  property,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  widow  of 
all,  save  what  was  moveable,  which  reduced  her  fortune  to  a  moderate 
competence ;  while  she  had,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  the  happiness  of  Basil  Sinclair  with  a  tenderly  beloved  wife 
who,  with  every  amiable  quality,  excelled  her  in  all  those  advantages  on 
which  she  prided  herself  most,  except  the  wealth,  for  which  she  was  con- 
tent to  lose  all  worth  living  for,  and  which  was  itself  lost  at  last 

The  death  of  the  old  churl,  her  father,  which  was  brought  about  by  a 
disorder  in  the  mind,  produced  through  a  complication  of  vexation  and  re- 
morse, soon  left  her  in  a  still  more  fnendless  condition.  Pitied  by  none, 
and  despised  by  all,  even  by  the  very  menials  who  waited  upon  her,  she 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  her  folly,  and  how  wears  out  existence  in  an 
obscure  village  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  story  of  her  con- 
duct, however,  became  known,  and  where  she  is  never  spoken  of  by  her 
unsophisticated  neighbours  but  as  "a  world's  wonder." 


REPORT  OP  THE   M.  W.  GRAND  SIRE. 

To  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- Fellows : 

The  stated  assembling  of  the  Grand  Representatives  of  the  Order 
brings  with  it  the  necessity  for  the  Grand  Sire  to  make  report  in  conformi* 
ty  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  The  peculiar  fitness  of  such 
an  occasion  for  offering,  one  to  the  other,  gratulations  on  our  continued 
and  increasing  success,  also  admonishes  of  that  higher  duty  which  requires 
of  those  who  feel  a  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  make  audible 
expression  to  the  author  of  all  good,  who  has  during  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
istence in  a  land,  and  under  a  government  of  singular  adaptation  to  the 
frame  and  objects  of  our  institution,  and  especially  during  the  year  which 
has  just  past,  vouchsafed  to  us  a  cherishing  support.  "Strength,  harmo- 
ny and  brotherly  love"  continue  to  be  the  characteristics  of  our  progress. 
Nearly  all  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  give  forth,  by  an  unity  of  expression, 
their  exultation  on  the  prosperity  which  has  resulted  from  our  labors.— 
And  at  the  present  session  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  highly  gratify- 
ing fact,  that  but  two  States  of  the  entire  extent  of  our  wide  domain  now 
remain  in  which  Odd-Fellowship  has  not  been  successfully  established : 
and  in  each  of  these  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  progress  is  mak- 
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ing,  which  will  within  a  few  months  include  them  also  in  our  social  com- 
pact: when  will  be  presented  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  every  portion  of  a 
great  nation  having  united  in  rendering  a  benefaction  to  humanity  unsur- 
passed by  any  former  moral  effort. 

Although  every  thing  within  offers  such  flattering  evidence  of  present 
prosperity,  and  holds  up  so  high  our  future  hopes,  the  large  fund  of  grati- 
fication we  enjoy  is  in  no  small  degree  diminished  by  the  absence  of  ad- 
vance having  been  made  toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. Very  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session,  notification 
was  made  to  the  Board  at  Manchester  of  the  proceedings  had  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  the  premises.  No  official  acknowledgment  has  been  received, 
that  the  communication  reached  its  destination,  or  of  what  nature  were  the 
acts  of  the  A.  M.  C.  at  Bradford  in  June  last:  but  sufficient  has  come  to 
hand  of  an  unofficial,  though  eminently  authentic  form  to  satisfy  us  that 
all  previous  aggressive  mandates  against  the  universality  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship had  been  reiterated  and  more  active  efforts  had  been  directed  to  be 
made.  Already  we  have  the  proof  of  their  being  engaged  in  collecting 
for  obvious  use  the  names  of  all  members  who  have  emigrated  within  a 
few  years  to  the  U.  States,  and  we  may  with  reason  expect  a  hostile  de- 
monstration upon  the  heretofore  conceded  limits  of  our  jurisdiction  at  a 
very  early  day. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  recess,  much  anxious  enquiry  has  continued 
to  be  made  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Order  under  the  ancient 
work,  throughout  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  brethren  in  England  are 
impatient  for  action,  and  stand  ready  to  forward  applications  for  Lodges 
from  various  parts,  immediately  on  the  contingency  arising  under  which 
charters  are  to  be  granted,  viz:  when  "the  authority  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Great  Britain  persist  in  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee  at  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1841, 
and  reiterated  at  the  Wigan  Annual  Moveable  Committee  of  1842,  to  es- 
tablish Lodges  within  the  United  States."  In  the  absence  of  an  overt  act 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  adverted  to,  the  Grand  Officers  have  felt 
themselves  restrained  from  counselling  the  brethren,  or  holding  out  to  them 
any  encouragement  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  resolution  of  last  ses- 
sion. Otherwise  applications  would  be  presented  in  due  form  with  this 
Report  Not  only  is  it  in  England,  but  in  other  parts  of  Europe  that  the 
brethren  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  permanent  ana  universal 
work :  Among  the  communications  herewith  presented  are  those  on  the 
subject  of  establishing  the  Order  in  Germany  which  merits  special  atten- 
tion;— these  communications  do  not  emanate  from  persons  ignorant  of  our 
institution,  but  from  brethren  who  have  had  ample  experience,  both  in  our 
work  and  mode  of  business,  by  connexion  with  German  Lodges  in  Balti- 
more, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  render  them  capable  of  judging  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  Order  to  their  native  country.  The  devotion  and 
zeal  of  these  brethren  is  fully  evinced,  by  their  willingness  to  incur  the 
expense  of  time  and  money  in  visiting  the  United  States,  should  that  course 
be  deemed  necessary  to  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Order  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  practice  which  distinguish  it  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  only  in  England  and  Germany  that  we  may  expect  to  be  ena- 
bled to  give  immediate  spread  to  Universal  Odd-Fellowship,  but  in  other 
remote  countries  the  fields  are  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  it  is  only  necessa- 
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ry  that  we  should  enter  in  to  possess  them.    The  period  has  nearly  arriv- 
ed, if  indeed  it  is  not  already  at  hand,  when  (let  the  ultimate  action  of 
the  A.  M.  C.  be  what  it  may)  it  will  be  our  work,  as  it  will  be  our  plea* 
sure,  to  plant  Odd-Fellowship  throughout  the  earth.     So  well  disseminat- 
ed has  the  Order  become  among  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  wherever  they  go  Odd-Fellowship  goes  with  them,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged intelligence  of  American  travellers  will  afford  them  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  co-extensive  with  our  commerce.    Let  us  then  make  wise 
provision  for  the  future,  nor  wait  until  the  present  shall  overtake  it  and 
render  more  difficult  that  which  even  now  is  not  without  its  perplexities. 
The  imperious  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Manchester  dy- 
nasty, to  which  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  a  just  sense  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  fraternity,  would  not  suffer  us  to  succumb,  should  operate  in 
season  on  ourselves  by  awaking  within  us  a  determination  to  build  univer- 
sal O'dd-Fellowship  on  a  foundation  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed,  and 
where  its  yield  will  be  perennial.    To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end,  it 
is  merely  necessary  that  the  maxim  should  influence  our  every  act  which 
teaches,  whatever  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  submit  to,  would  as  clearly  be 
improper  for  us  to  assert  on  our  own  behalf  toward  others.     Would  it  not 
then  be  adding  to  the  already  high  reputation  of  the.  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  provision  in  time  for  the  independence  of  the  Or- 
der in  foreign  countries,  so  soon  as  a  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encamp- 
ment are  established  in  any  civil  division:  and  for  the  holding  of  a  Uni- 
versal Convocation,  periodically,   represented  on  a  basis  of  numerical 
strength  of  membership.    Let  such  general  convocation  have  exclusive 
and  entire  power  over  the  Work  of  the  Order,  so  as  to  inhibit  all  infringe- 
ment or  change  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  the  entire  frater- 
nity ;  bestow  upon  it  complete  jurisdiction  in  all  -matters  partaking  of  the 
character  of  intercommunication,  and  let  its  sessions  be  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  ensure  permanency  in  both  work  and  regulation.     By  such:  fun- 
damental provision  we  should  establish  on  enduring  principles  a  Universal 
Order,  and  secure  for  ourselves  the  respect  of  the  world  by  the  evidence 
of  our  sincerity  while  making  a  demand  on  the  authorities  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity. 

The  first  advance  toward  an  external  spread  of  the  Order  occurred  at 
the  session  of  1838,  when  Lone  Star  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  authorised  to  be 
established  at  Houston,  in  the  Republic  of  Texas ;  since  which  time,  ex- 
cepting the  institution  of  two  other  Lodges  and  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Texas, 
no  movement  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  liodge  of  the  U. 
States  for  similar  extension.    Brethren  who  are  resident  in  various  other 
foreign  places  have  evinced  much  solicitude  to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
Order  extended  to  them.    Among  whom  may  be  enumerated  those  of  the 
several  republics  of  the  South  and  the  neighboring  Colonies  on  the  North, 
who  have  from  time  to  time  exhibited  much  eagerness  on  the  subject ;  but 
from  a  desire  not  to  embarrass  the  pending  negociations  with  our  former 
contemporary,  their  solicitations  had  not  been  received  with  decided  ap- 
probation.   The  position  in  which  affairs  stood  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
however,  warranted  the  Grand  Sire  in  holding  out  to  such  brothers  every 
proper  encouragement.    It  has  already  resulted  in  the  opening  of  one 
Lodge  at  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Canada,  as  hereinafter  more  cir- 
cumstantially reported,  and  the  assurance  that  within  a  very  6hort  time 
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the  number  will  be  swelled  by  several  other  applications  from  the  same  and 
adjoining  Provinces.    The  astonishing  success  attendant  on  the  first  colo- 
nial effort  is  evidence  of  the  discrimination  of  its  inhabitants,  and  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  abiding  prosperity  which  awaits  its  progress  among  them. 
It  nas  ever  been  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  contemplate  the 
progressive  advancement  of  the  Order  in  out  own  land ;  tracing  it  from 
its  small  beginnings  until  as  at  present  it  is  spread  over  twenty-four  of  the 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  two  Territories  and  one  separate  District. 
Every  city  and  considerable  town  in  its  range  have  their  Lodges,  and  the 
Patriarchal  tent  is  nearly  co-extensively  set  up.     Our  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  proven  by  twenty  years1  experience  to  be  just  such  as  is 
suited  to  ensure  our  internal  prosperity.    Grand  Lodges  are  in  successful 
operation  supervising  the  subordinates  within  their  several  limits  of  juris- 
diction in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  S.  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, N.  Carolina,  and  in  the  D.  of  Columbia  and  the  Republic  of  Texas ; 
and  subordinate  Lodges  are  permanently  established  in  Rhode  Island,  Wis- 
consin, Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada.     Grand  Encampments  also  are  employed  in  the  charge 
of  Encampments  in  the  several  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Connecticut*  New  Jersey  and  S.  Caroli- 
na; while  subordinate  Encampments  have  their  tents  pitched  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  N.  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Massachusetts  and  Geor- 
gia.' The  subordinates  alluded  to  are  at  present  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  several  districts 
rapid  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  organization  of  Grand  Lodges 
and  G.  Encampments,  and  very  few  have  not  attained  a  highly  flourishing 
condition.     Among  the  number  of  Subordinates  here  alluded  to,  those  in 
Canada,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  on  newly  acquired  territory  for 
Lodges*  while  Rhode  Island  is  a  revival  from  a  dormancy  of  some  twelve 
years'  standing.    The  new  ground  taken  by  Encampments  is  in  N.  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Massachusetts  and  Georgia.     It  might  be  deemed  neglect 
to  pass  over  the  rapid  and  healthy  success  which  has  attended  the  Order  in 
Massachusetts,  where  after  it  had  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  death  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  it  suddenly  awoke  invigorated  by  its  long  repose,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  two  years  has  increased  from  two  weakly  Lodges  and  a  hand- 
ful of  distrusting,  though  indomitable  veterans,  to  a  G.  Lodge  with  four- 
teen Lodges,  nineteen  hundred  members  and  five  Encampments.     Within* 
the  same  period  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  in  New  Jersey  has  also  been 
astonishingly  great;  from  two  infirm  Lodges,  only,  one  of  them  more  so  than 
the  other,  has  grown  up  a  body  of  eighteen  Lodges  and  upward  of  fourteen 
hundred  members.   The  success  and  condition  of  the  Order  in  S.  Carolina  is 
equally  deserving  of  special  notice,  where  in  little  more  than  the  same  space 
of  time  it  has  grown  from  the  seed  and  become  a  Grand  Lodge  with  eight 
Lodges  and  twelve  hundred  members,  and  a  Grand  Encampment  with 
three  Encampments.     The  prosperity  attendant  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
brethren  in  N.  Carolina  and  Georgia  is  also  deserving  of  regard.     Among 
the  small  portions  of  the  Order  indicating  debility  at  last  session,  Louisiana 
was  specially  designated ;  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  announce  that 
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the  policy  of  moderation  recommended  by  the  Grand  Lodge  has  infused 
activity  and  a  generous  degree  of  improvement :  one  dormant  Lodge  has 
been  revived,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  of  former  prosperity  is 
apparent  Let  the  brethren  continue  a  wise  and  conciliatory  course,  and 
all  unreasonable  hostility  will,  as  it  has  done  heretofore,  consume  itself. — 
The  only  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  which  seems  to  need  special  succor 
is  that  located  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  West;  you  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred to  the  Report  of  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Potts  for  details. 

Similar  reasons  to  those  laid  before  the  Order  last  year  have  prevented 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  Grand  Charter  ordered  for  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Texas.  But  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  communication  from  D. 
D.  Grand  Sire  Cordova,  there  is  abundant  ground  for  hope  that  all  cause 
of  further  delay  is  removed.  Quiet  and  good  order  having  once  more  been 
restored  to  our  sister  Republic,  and  its  citizens  again  permitted  to  apply 
themselves  to  peaceful  occupations,  we  may  with  reason  expect  an  imme- 
diate realization  of  our  most  sanguine  wishes  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Order  in  that  interesting  and  chivalric  nation. 

Since  the  rising  of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  Grand  and  Subordinte  war- 
rants granted  during  last  session  have  been  promptly  delivered  and  returns 
made  to  the  proper  office,  as  set  forth  in  the  detail  of  this  report.  The 
promptitude  with  which  these  duties  have  been  performed  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  several  brothers  to  whom  they  had  been  entrusted  and  is 
deserving  the  special  notice  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  Grand  Charter  granted  at  last  session  for  opening  and  constituting 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  was  issued  on  the  8th  November,  1842, 
and  the  duty  entrusted  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Geo.  M.  Bain,  by  whose  re- 
turn it  will  be  found  that  the  Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  and  the  warrant 
delivered  by  him  at  the  city  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  on  January  6th,  1843. 
In  this  State  the  Order  has  grown  with  the  rapidity  usual  in  other  parts  of 
the  jurisdiction  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  progress.  The  first  Lodge 
was  established  there  under  a  dispensation  dated  22d  March,  1841,  and 
the  grant  was  made  for  a  Grand  Lodge  within  eighteen  months  from  that 
time.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  worthy  and  effici- 
ent D.  D.  Grand  Sire  had  performed  the  additional  duty  of  presenting  the 
warrants  granted  at  your  last  session  to  Cape  Fear  Lodge  No.  2,  at  Wil- 
mington, and  Washington  Lodge  No.  3,  at  Murfreesborough  and  received 
from  them  the  Dispensations  under  which  they  had  theretofore  worked, 
which  were  duly  returned  for  file  to  the  office  of  the  Grand  Corresponding 
Secretary  in  October,  1842. 

At  the  late  session  the  Dispensation  issued  by  the  Grand  Sire  for  the 
removal  of  Florida  Lodge  No.  1,  of  Florida,  from  Black  Creek  to  the  town 
of  Jackson,  East  Florida,  was  confirmed;  and  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment the  necessary  warrant  was  issued  and  entrusted  to  D.  D.  Grand 
Sire  Albert  Case,  within  the  limits  of  whose  charge  the  Lodge  is  located, 
for  delivery;  which  duty  was  performed  by  Past  Grand  Lawrence  Ryan 
under  special  Dispensation  from  the  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  on  November  15th 
1842,  and  the  dispensation  and  former  warrant  reached  the  office  of  the 
Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  on  August  8th,  1843. 

The  warrant  granted  in  lieu  of  the  Dispensation  issued  by  the  Grand 
Offiento  Oglethorpe  Lodge  No.  1,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  forwarded 
by  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case  for  delivery,  and  by  him  entrusted  to  Past 
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Grand  Alvan  N.  Miller  who  performed  the  duty  of  delivering  the  same  on 
the  6th  day  of  December,  1842.  The  Dispensation  was  returned  and  filed 
August  8th,  1843,  in  the  office  of  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  conditions  contained  in  the  grant  of  a  Charter  for  a  Lodge  at  Bur- 
lington in  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  to  Richard  Mansley  and  four  others,  not 
having  been  complied  with,  no  further  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  Lodge  there. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  last  session  granting  a  Grand  Charter  for 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  Virginia,  the  necessary  issue  was  made  at  an 
early  day  after  the  adjournment,  and  the  deputation  for  opening  entrusted 
to  our  indefatigable  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  who  had  heretofore  had  the  Subor- 
dinate Encampments  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  charge,  by  the  reports 
herewith  submitted  including  that  of  the  convention,  the  Encampments 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  selected  as  the  location  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  that  the  Grand  Encampment  was  in 
due  and  formal  manner  opened  and  constituted  there,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  November,  1842.  The  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  had  previously  in  the  month 
of  October  delivered  to  Damascus  Encampment  No.  9,  and  Salem  En- 
campment No.  10,  the  Charters  granted,  and  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  for  file  the  dispensations  formerly  issued. 

The  Charter  ordered  for  Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1 ,  of  South  Carolina 
was  forwarded  by  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  En- 
campment in  October,  1842.  The  Dispensation  of  this  Encampment  has 
been  returned  and  is  now  on  file. 

The  warrant  for  Lebanon  Encampment  No.  3,  of  Illinois,  was  entrusted 
for  delivery  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Wm.  S.  Stewart,  whose  charge  was  ex- 
tended to  the  40th  degree  of  N.  Latitude  in  that  State,  and  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  the  Encampment  at  Springfield  on  the  29th  August,  1843. 

And  the  one  by  the  same  vote  ordered  for  Mount  Ararat  Encampment 
No.  3,  of  New  Jersey,  was  delivered  by  the  Grand  Sire  to  that  Encamp- 
ment at  a  session  held  at  Newark  on  December  14th,  1843.  The  Dispen- 
sation having  been  delivered  up  is  now  on  file. 

On  the  return  of  the  Grand  Sire  from  the  session  of  your  predecessors 
he  was  met  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  the  petitioners  to  whom  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  granted  a  Charter  for  "  Olive  Branch  Encampment  No.  4."— 
when  on  the  26th  of  September,  1842,  he  had  the  gratification  to  open 
and  duly  constitute  the  Encampment  and  present  the  Charter.  The  6; 
Sire  is  happy  to  be  enabled  to  assure  the  Grand  Lodge  that  his  fears,  ex- 
pressed at  last  session  have  not  been  realised,  that  a  second  Encampment 
could  not  be  successfully  sustained  by  so  small  a  body  of  members  as  the 
fraternity  have  in  this  neighbourhood ;  on  the  contrary  the  highest  degree 
of  prosperity  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton,  but  through- 
out the  State,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  presented  from 
this  fertile  field  of  Odd-Fellowship,  which  last  year  was  entitled  to  no  more 
than  one  vote  in  your  body,  but  is  represented  here  npw  by  three. 

The  number  of  Dispensations  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Grand 
Officers  in  the  recess  just  closed  is  uncommonly  large,  if  not  the  greatest 
that  has  been  so  issued  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Embracing  three  for 
Grand  Encampments,  thirteen,  for  Subordinate  Encampments  and  twelve 
for  Subordinate  Lodges,  and  leaving  several  applications  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Grand  Lodge,  one  of  which  for  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  State 
57 
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of  Georgia  is  deficient  in  the  unanimity  desirable  in  such  cases :  And 
another  for  an  Encampment  at  Macon  in  the  same  State,  but  recently  re- 
ceived, is  met  by  an  opposition  on  what  may  appear  a  sufficient  ground 
to  require  a  modification  of  the  grant.  Others  are  in  progress,  a  por- 
tion of  which  may  be  presented  before  the  close  of  your  session.  First,  of 
Subordinate  Lodges. 

On  the  25th  day  of  December  1842,  a  dispensation  was  issued,  on  the 
application  of  Brother  Guy  L.  Warren  and  six  others,  who  were  highly  re- 
commended by  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case,  for  "Franklin  Lodge  No.  2,"  to 
be  located  at  the  City  of  Macon,  Bibb  County,  Georgia,  and  was  instituted 
by  the  above  named  efficient  officer  on  the  27th  of  January  1843,  under 
more  flattering  promise  than  any  Lodge  that  has  ever  been  opened  under 
this  jurisdiction.  Your  attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  return  of  the 
Worthy  D.  Dep.  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

Upon  the  application  of  Brother  James  S.  Baker  and  five  others,  and  un- 
der the  recommendation  of  a  number  of  Worthy  Past  Grand's  residing  in 
Buffalo  in  the  State  of  New  York,  dispensation  was  issued  on  the  16th  day 
of  January  1843,  for  "Milwawkie  Lodge  No.  2,"  to  be  located  at  Milwaw- 
kie  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  location  of  the  Lodge  being  within 
the  limits  entrusted  to  the  care  of  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  John  G.  Potts,  the  dis- 
pensation was  forwarded  to  that  officer  for  delivery,  which  duty  was  prompt- 
ly performed  on  14th  March,  1843.  The  Report  of  this  distinguished 
brother  exhibits  his  great  devotion  to  the  Order  in  undertaking  the  task  of 
instituting  this  Lodge  located  at  such  a  distance  from  his  residence  as  to 
require  eleven  days  to  perform  the  journey  through  an  unbroken  country 
in  an  open  sleigh  during  a  winter  of  extraordinary  severity. 

A  petition  from  Brother  Elisha  Parsons  and  five  others  for  a  Lodge  to  be 
located  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  to  be  styled  "Live  Oak  Lodge  No.  3," 
was  issued  on  January  16th,  1843,  and  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire 
Cade,  his  return  which  is  herewith  submitted,  shows  that  with  his  accus- 
tomed promptitude  he  proceeded  to  the  location  and  opened  and  constitut- 
ed the  Lodge  on  the  first  day  of  February. 

Application  was  received  from  Brother  John  S.  Shekle  and  seven  others, 
recommended  by  Florida  Lodge  No.  1,  for  a  Lodge  to  be  located  at  St. 
Augustine,  East  Florida,  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1843,  dispensation 
was  issued  accordingly  and  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case ;  previous 
■to  presenting  which,  however,  owing  to  a  want  of  harmony  among  the 
petitioners,  the  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  was  declined,  and  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  March  another  petition  was  received  from  Brother  John  S. 
Shekle  and  four  others  recommended  ir»  like  manner  by  Florida  Lodge 
No.  1,  for  "  Kennedy  Lodge  No.  2,"  to  be  located  at  Black  Creek,  East 
Florida,  and  Dispensation  issued  the  same  day,  which  was  forwarded  to 
D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  the  Lodge  was  duly  open- 
ed and  constituted  by  P.  G.  Lawrence  Ryan  under  special  commission 
from  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case,  as  by  return  is  shown. 

A  dispensation  was  authorised,  dated  April  21st,  1843,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Brother  John  Hully  and  five  others,  for  a  Lodge  to  be  located  at  the 
City  of  Providence  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  entitled  "  Eagle 
Lodge"—  although  no  Lodge  was  m  operation  in  that  State  at  the  time,  yet 
two  Lodges  having  formerly  been  in  being  there  that  had  suspended  their 
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functions  for  a  season,  this  application  was  registered  as  No.  3.  D.  D.  G. 
Sire  Daniel  Hersey  within  the  limits  of  whose  charge  the  location  lies, 
performed  the  office  of  opening  and  instituting  "Eagle  Lodge  No.  3,"  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1843.  The  return  of  this  veteran  brother  in  the  cause 
of  Odd-Fellowship  is  herewith  presented. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  the  session  of  1841,  granted 
a  restoration  of  the  Charter  of"  Friendly  Union  Lodge  No.  1,"  of  Rhode 
Island  (which  had  been  surrendered)  to  P.  G.  James  Wood  and  others 
formerly  members  of  the  said  Lodge.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  that  locality  and  the  great  desire  of  the  petitioning  brothers  to  rer 
organize  their  Lodge  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  a  successful  career,  de* 
layed  their  active  efforts  until  the  19th  of  June  last,  when  a  meeting  of 
P.  G.  Wood  and  his  associates  took  place  during  a  brief  visit  of  the  Grand 
Sire,  which  resulted  in  a  formal  application  from  five  of  the  former  mem* 
bers  for  re-opening  and  constituting  their  Lodge. ,  The  warrant  of  this 
Lodge  having  become  much  defaced,  on  the  21st  of  June,  special  dispen- 
sation, drawn  in  form  to  meet  the  case,  was  issued,  and  forwarded  to  D. 
D.  Grand  Sire  Hersey,  who  on  the  19th  of  August,  1843,  performed  the 
duty  of  re-instituting  this  once  flourishing  Lodge,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
return  accompanying  this  report.  The  .brethren  who  undertake  the  revi- 
val of  these  dormant  bodies,  are  entitled  to  the  special  regard  of  the  frater- 
nity. Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  institution 
than  such  glaring  hiatus  in  the  roll  of  our  community.  Wherever  it  caa 
be  done  without  violating  the  principles  of  re-constituting,  except  in  the 
cases  of  expulsions  or  suspensions  for  offence  committed,  care  should  be 
used  for  reviving  dormant  Lodges,  in  preference  to  granting  new  Charters. 
The  form  of  the  Dispensation  issued  in  this  case  is  herewith  submitted. 

Dispensation  was  issued  upon  the  petition  of  Brother  Fred.  H.  Sanford 
and  four  others  who  were  recommended,  on  July  1st,  1843,  for  " 
Lodge  No.  4,"  to  be  located  at  the  City  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia.  D.  D. 
Grand  Sire  Case,  to  whom  the  Dispensation  was  forwarded,  by  authority, 
specially  deputized  P.  G.  M.  John  H.  Honour  of  South  Carolina  to  per- 
from  the  duty  of  opening  and  constituting,  who  proceeded  to  the  location 
of  the  Lodge,  and  on  the  20th  July,  1843,  faithfully  discharged  the  trust. 
The  return  of  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case  is  herewith  presented.  The  name 
selected  for  this  Lodge  by  the  petitioners  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Grand  officers,  and  the  Grand  Sire  submits  to  the  Grand  Lodge  the  propri- 
ety of  substituting  a  more  appropriate  one. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May  last  a  petition  was  received  from  P.  GL 
George  Mathews  and  four  other  brothers,  accompanied  by  cards  from 
Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction,  praying  for  a  Charter  for  a  Lodge  to  be  lo- 
cated at  the  City  of  Montreal,  in  Canada,  and  to  be  hailed  by  the  style  and 
title  of  "  Prince  of  Wales  Lodge  No.  1,"  of  the  province  of  Canada.— 
Three  of  the  petitioners  were  personally  known  to  the  Grand  Sire  as  worthy 
brothers,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  the  Order,  and  eminently  qualified  for  per- 
forming the  duties  devolving  on  pioneers.  The  capacity  and  fitness  of  the 
remaining  two  were  strongly  attested  by  well  known  brothers,  and  no 
doubt  existed  of  the  entire  adaptation  of  the  whole  number  for  the  distinc- 
tion they  claimed.  By  the  terms  of  article  I.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  G. 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  as  adopted  in  1833,  and  remaining  unchanged 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  expressly  and  unequivocally  provided,  that  "thi* 
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Grand  Lodge  has  inherent  power  to  establish  Lodges  in  Foreign  Countries 
where  no  Grand  Lodge  exists. — Such  Lodges  shall  work  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  granted  by  this  Grand  Lodge."  No  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the 
assumed  powers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  under  a  constitutional  provision  adopt- 
ed anterior  to  any  difficulties  arising  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Order.  Not  a  single  impediment  or  qualification  is  added  as  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  in  granting  a  Charter  for  a  Foreign  Country,  more  than  is 
provided  for  on  application  for  one  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to 
wit: — That  a  Lodge  cannot  be  established  by  the  G.  Lodge  of  the  U.  States 
in  a  place  where  a  Grand  Lodge  power  exists  un-reclaimed.  This  prohi- 
bition is  applicable  as  well  within  as  without,  and  every  other  requisite  is 
as  necessary  for  application  from  without  as  from  within.  The  petition 
for  the  Lodge  at  Montreal  was  therefore  deemed  a  constitutional  applica- 
tion, and  as  such  was  considered.  The  13th  article  of  the  By-Laws  confer 
on  the  Grand  Sire,  Deputy  Grand  Sire  and  Grand  Recording  Secretary  the 

S)wer  of  granting  Dispensations  to  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges  and 
ncampments  during  the  recess,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  In  cases  of  every-day  occurrence  it  has  not  been  usual  for  delays 
to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  formal  sanction  of  each  of  the  three  offi- 
cers here  named,  two  being  competent  for  such  act  it  has  ordinarily  been 
SBiformed  by  those  whose  signatures  are  necessary  for  the  documents.— 
ut  in  a  case  so  uncommon  as  this  application,  and  involving  as  it  does 
such  various  and  important  considerations,  it  was  formally  submitted  by 
the  Grand  Sire  to  his  colleagues  on  the  commission.  Each  of  whom  re- 
turned an  opinion  adverse  to  an  immediate  issue  of  Dispensation,  under 
an  apparent  impression  that  the  resolution  of  last  session  applied  in  some 
sort  to  the  case  in  hand.  On  more  mature  reflection  one  of  the  Grand  Offi- 
cers coincided  with  the  Grand  Sire  in  his  view  that  the  resolution  advert- 
ed to,  had  entire  relation,  as  it  expresses  itself,  to  the  grant  of  "  Dispensa- 
tions on  proper  applications  coming  from  Europe,1'  and  that  action  on  ap- 
plications from  Foreign  Countries  out  of  Europe  was  not  prohibited,  even 
could  a  naked  resolution  prohibit  that  which  is  provided  for  being  done  by 
constitutional  provision.  The  delay  produced  in  settling  these  prelimina- 
ries was  extremely  vexatious  to  the  petitioners,  who  having  been  counsel- 
led to  make  preparations  for  working  a  Lodge,  had  not  hesitated  to  incur 
heavy  expense  in  fitting  up  apartments  in  a  style  equal  to  those  ordina- 
rily in  use  in  this  country.  Under  the  considerations  of  the  heavy  ex- 
penses  and  liabilities  of  the  petitioners,  the  undoubted  authority  assumed 
by  the  constitution,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Grand  Officers  by 
the  By-Laws,  a  Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  29th  of  July,  1843,  as 
prayed  for,  and  entrusted  to  P.  D.  D.  Grand  Master  Alfred  Moore  of  Ran- 
sellaer  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  repaired  to  the  City  of  Montreal 
opened  and  constituted  the  Lodge  on  the  10th  day  of  August.  By  the 
return  of  Brother  Moore,  which  accompanies  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  location  where  this  Lodge  is  established  was  ripe  for  an  Order 
which  carries  with  it  the  characteristics  of  universality.  No  less  than 
eighteen  persons  of  good  standing  in  the  community,  were  initiated  within 
the  first  week  of  its  opening,  and  every  prospect  of  continued  success 
presented  itself. 

The  Grand  Sire  does  not  hesitate  to  congratulate  the  Representatives 
and  the  Order  at  large  on  the  result  of  this  step  toward  covering  the  whole 
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earth  with  an  Odd-Fellowship,  efficient  in  its  benevolence,  pure  in  its 
morals,  unexceptionable  in  its  practices  and  universal  in  its  language. 

On  petition  of  Brother  David  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  four  others  recommend- 
ed by  Brothers  in  Boston  for  a  Lodge  to  be  entitled  "  Maine  Lodge  No.  1," 
to  be  located  at  the  City  of  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  Dispensation 
was  issued  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1843.  The  deputation  for  opening 
was  entrusted  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Hersey,  by  whose  return,  which  is  here- 
with presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lodge  was  opened  and  instituted 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  The  Report  of  this  officer  affirms  that 
in  his  experience,  which  all  will  readily  admit  has  been  extensive,  he  has 
never  installed  a  Lodge  where  the  prospects  were  more  favourable — thirty- 
five  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  were  initiated  within  the  first  week 
and  the  community  manifested  every  feeling  in  its  favour. 

Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  18th  August,  1843,  on  the  petition  of 
Brother  Orvell  Huntriss  and  four  others,  who  came  recommended  from 
Boston,  for  "  Saco  Lodge  No.  2,"  to  be  located  at  the  Village  of  Saco, 
Maine.  The  deputation  for  opening  this  Lodge  was  conferred  upon  P.  D. 
Grand  Master  George  W.  Churchill,  who  resides  in  that  locality,  and  by 
his  report  which  is  herewith  submitted,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  performed 
the  dutv  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month ;  and  that  application  for  another 
Lodge  in  that  State  will  speedily  be  presented. 

On  petition  of  Brother  W.  A.  Robertson  and  four  others,  properly  re- 
commended, dispensation  was  issued  for  "  United  Brothers  Lodge  No.  5," 
to  be  located  at  Macon,  Georgia,  on  the  11th  September  inst.  and  the  de- 
putation forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
transpired  for  the  opening  to  have  taken  place. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  184%  application  was  received  from 
David  Philbrick  and  four  other  brothers  with  cards,  and  also  under  high  re- 
commendation by  the  indefatigable  Boston  Brethren  for  "  Granite  Lodge 
No.  1,"  to  be  located  at  Nashua,  Hillsborough  County,  New  Hampshire; 
Dispensation  was  issued  same  day  and  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire 
Hersey  with  a  deputation  for  him  to  open  the  Lodge,  which  duty  he  per- 
formed on  the  eleventh  of  the  present  month,  as  shewn  in  his  return  here- 
with submitted.    Second,  of  Subordinate  Encampments. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1842,  a  deputation  was  issued  to  Patriarch  C. 
F.  Haberlie,  whose  standing  and  capacity  was  strongly  attested  by  well 
known  Officers  and  Brothers  in  Kentucky,  where  he  had  long  been  a 
member,  authorizing  him  to  confer  the  Patriarchal  Degrees  on  Brother 
James  M.  Scantlan  and  eight  others  of  the  scarlet  degree,  residing  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee ;  being  the  same  individuals  whose  application  for  a  Char- 
ter for  an  Encampment  at  last  session  was  denied,  not  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  2d  article  of  the  By-Laws,  with  the  addition  of  two 
others  whom  the  Grand  Sire  was  anxious  to  unite  with  the  earliest  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchal  Order  in  that  State,  but 
who  declined  a  compliance  with  his  wishes.  This  deputation  was  issued 
under  express  authority  given  to  the  Grand  Sire  by  the  resolution  of  last 
session,  as  recorded  on  page  81  printed  proceedings ;  a  copy  of  the  form 
prepared  to  be  used  in  such  cases  is  herewith  presented.  When  the  ap- 
plicants for  the  degrees  were  before  the  Grand  Lodge  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, their  personal  reputation  or  fitness  was  then  deemed  undoubted,  and 
their  petition  was  not  acceded  to,  simply  because  of  its  incompleteness* 
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Abundant  testimony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Officers,  of  their  good 
standing  in  the  subordinate  branch  of  the  Order,  both  by  the  certificates  of 
their  respective  Lodges,  and  by  the  numerous  communications  from  the 
Grand  Officers  adverse  to  their  application,  but  which  testified  to  their  per- 
fect membership.    The  objections  raised  to  them  was  that  they  had  not 
been  specially  selected  and  recommended  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennes- 
see or  any  of  her  subordinates  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Patriarchal 
Order  into  that  State.    To  have  acceded  in  any  degree  to  this  objection 
would  have  involved  the  Grand  Officers  as  parties  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  independence  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  by  requiring  qualifications  for  petitioners  alike  unknown 
to  her  laws  and  the  usages  of  their  predecessors,  and  subjecting  the  spread 
of  the  Order  to  the  action  of  a  branch  of  it,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
wholely  disqualified  to  exercise  such  superintendence.    The  respected 
Brethren  of  the  G.  Lodge  of  Tennessee  have  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  connected  with  this  exciting  matter  with  much  feeling  and  sin- 
cerity ;  and  laid  claim  eventually  for  their  Grand  Lodge  to  the  entire  juris- 
diction within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  all  things  in  Odd-Fellowship  with- 
out limitation.     In  the  course  of  their  earnest  effort,  citation  was  made  from 
the  instrument  of  their  authority,  as  follows :  "  that  said  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Brethren  and  their  successors  duly  and  legally  elected,  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  and  singular  matters  and 
things  relating  to  the  Order  vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Grand  Lodge, 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States"     The  ardour  of  zeal  sometimes  prevents  its  votaries  from  perceiv- 
ing those  things  which  are  not  concealed  from  other  persons,  and  in 
this  controversy  our  admiration  has  been  excited,  that  Brethren  of  the 
most  brilliant  talent  and  undoubted  ability  have  suffered  themselves  to 
read  but  a  portion  of  the  very  extract  they  were  making  from  the  Dispen- 
sation which  contained  their  entire  authority.     The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  have  constructed  the  Subordi- 
nate and  Patriarchal  branches  of  the  Order  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other.    The  whole  correspondence  had,  is  herewith  submitted.    At 
the  time  of  issuing  the  deputation  the  only  question  which  was  deemed 
necessary  for  consideration  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  legal  fitness  of 
the  applicants,  was  that  involved  in  the  Resolution  of  1842,  and  it 
being  well  known  to  the  Grand  Officers  that  no  regular  constituted  En- 
campment had  been  established  there,  no  hesitation  was  made  when  the 
proper  application  was  received  to  appoint  a  special  Deputy  for  the  occa- 
sion.   The  degrees  were  accordingly  conferred  on  the  applying  brothers 
on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  and  the  Encampment  opened  and  con- 
stituted at  the  city  of  Nashville  as  "Ridgely  Encampment  No.  1,"  on  the 
20th  of  December  1842,  by  Patriarch  Haberlie,  whose  return  of  the  per- 
formance of  duty  is  herewith  presented. 

On  the  application  of  John  Mockar,  jr.,  and  six  other  scarlet  degree 
Brothers,  praying  to  have  the  Patriarchal  degree  conferred  on  them  to  en- 
able them  to  apply  for  a  Charter  for  an  Encampment  to  be  located  at  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on  the  8th  November,  1842,  depu- 
tation was  issued  authorizing  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Bain  to  perform  that  duty; 
Dispensation  was  issued  bearing  same  date  for  the  formation  of  the  En- 
campment, and  on  January  5th,  1843,  the  Brethren  were  instructed,  and 
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"Campbell  Encampment  No.  1,"  was  duly  opened  and  constituted  by 
the  efficient  Deputy  to  whom  the  duty  was  entrusted.  His  return  is 
herewith  submitted. 

Application  was  received  from  Brother  John  McKenzie,  and  sixteen 
others  of  the  scarlet  degree  praying  to  receive  Patriarchal  degrees  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  apply  for  a  Charter  for  an  Encampment  to  be  located  at 
the  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  A  deputation  was  issued  to  D.  D. 
Grand  Sire  Case,  authorizing  him  to  confer  the  requisite  degrees  on  the 
12th  November  1842,  together  with  Dispensation  for  the  Encampment. 
The  Brothers  having  been  instructed,  application  was  made  for  a  Charter 
for  "Eutaw  Encampment  No.  2,"  by  them  in  conjunction  with  Patriarch 
E.  W.  Marshall,  who  presented  a  card  from  Palmetto  Encampment  No. 
1,  of  South  Carolina.  The  Encampment  was  then  opened  and  consti- 
tuted on  December  8th,  1842.  The  return  of  the  worthy  D.  D.  Grand 
Sire  is  submitted. 

On  the  petition  of  Daniel  Hersey  and  six  other  Patriarchs  (nearly  all 
of  whom  were  personally  known  to  the  Grand  Sire)  for  a  Charter  for 
"Massasoit  Encampment  No.  1,"  to  be  located  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Dispensation  was  issued  on  28th  January  1843,  and  the  deputation 
for  opening  was  entrusted  to  P.  G.  P.  Wilson  Small  of  New  York,  and 
P.  C.  P.  Wm.  E.  Sanford  of  Connecticut,  who  proceeded  to  Boston  and 
performed  the  duties  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
February  1843.    The  return  of  these  Brothers  accompanies  this  report. 

Upon  March  20th,  1843,  a  petition  was  received  from  Patriarch  Joseph 
Clowes  and  six  others,  for  an  Encampment  to  be  located  at  Jersey  City, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  title  of  "Mount  Sinai  Encamp- 
ment No.  5."  On  the  same  day  Dispensation  was  issued,  the  petitioners 
being  Brothers  well  known  for  their  efficiency  and  capacity ;  and  the  En- 
campment was  duly  opened  and  constituted  by  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Sylves- 
ter Vn.  Sickell,  on  the  22d  March,  1843.  The  return  is  herewith  submitted* 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  1843,  Dispensation  was  issued  authorizing 
the  formation  of  "Trimount  Encampment  No.  2,"  to  be  located  at  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  upon  the  petition  of  Patriarch  Edward  Tyler  and  six 
others,  with  cards  from  and  highly  recommended  by  Massasoit  Encamp- 
ment No.  1.  A  portion  of  the  petitioners  for  this  Encampment  were  of 
a  body  of  scarlet  degree  members  who  applied  in  form  within  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  application  for  Massasoit  Encampment  No.  1,  to 
be  instructed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  petition  for  an  Encampment,  and 
which  application  the  Grand  Sire  felt  himself  obliged  to  decline  as  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Resolution  under  authority  of  which  instructions  are 
imparted  for  such  purpose:  Evidence  being  in  his  possession  that  the 
Patriarchal  Order  could  be  established  in  that  locality  by  the  ordinary  and 
natural  mode,  and  which  in  his  opinion  was  best  calculated  to  secure  its 
prosperity.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  course  pursued  may  be 
deemed  as  some  testimony  favorable  to  the  propriety  of  this  opinion,  in- 
dependent of  its  manifest  justice.  The  Dispensation  for  this  Encamp- 
ment was  entrusted  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Hersey,  and  by  him  it  was  duly 
opened  and  constituted  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1843.  Herewith  is  the 
return  submitted. 

A  Deputation  was  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Bain  on  the  26th  of 
March,  authorizing  him  to  confer  the  Patriarchal  Degrees  on  Brother  Ely 
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Carter  and  six  others  of  the  scarlet  degree,  residing  in  Murfreeaboro', 
North  Carolina;  and  on  the  6th  day  of  May  Dispensation  was  issued  for 
"Bain  Encampment  No.  2,"  to  be  located  in  the  town  above  named. 
Our  highly  respected  and  very  worthy  Brother  who  has  so  ably  and  faith- 
fully performed  the  many  laborious  duties  imposed  on  him  for  the  Order, 
discharged  them  in  this  case  with  his  usual  alacrity,  and  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1843,  opened  and  constituted  the  Encampment  His  return  accom- 
panies this  report. 

On  petition  of  Patriarch  John  Schouler  and  seven  others,  with  cards 
from  and  the  recommendation  of  Massasoit  Encampment  No.  1,  praying 
for  a  charter  for  "Monotomy  Encampment  No.  3,"  Dispensation  was  is- 
sued on  the  12th  of  May,  1843,  locating  the  Encampment  at  West  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  was  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Hersey, 
with  the  power  of  deputising.  The  worthy  Brother  entrusted  the  opening 
and  constituting  of  the  Encampment  to  C.  Patriarch  R.  L.  Robbins,  who 
under  special  commission  performed  that  duty  on  June  21st,  1843.  The 
return  is  herewith  submitted. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  June,  1843,  Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Patriarch  Thomas  Barr  and  six  others,  with  cards  and  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  Massasoit  Encampment  No.  1,  for  an  Encampment 
styled  ((Monomake  Encampment  No.  4,"  and  to  be  located  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  The  Dispensation  was  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire 
Hersey,  and  the  Encampment  was  opened  and  instituted  by  him  on  the 
29th  day  of  June,  1843.     His  return  is  herewith  presented. 

On  June  8th,  1843,  Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  petition  of  Patri- 
arch Samuel  R.  Slack  and  six  others,  with  cards  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  Massasoit  Encampment  No.  1,  for  "Bunker  Hill  Encamp- 
ment No.  5,"  to  be  located  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  This  Dis- 
pensation was  also  forwarded  to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Hersey,  and  by  him 
opened  and  constituted  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  1843.  His  return 
in  this  case  also  accompanies  this  report. 

On  the  application  of  Patriarch  P.  V.  Dibble  and  six  others,  with 
cards  from  Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1,  praying  for  a  Charter  for 
44  Ashley  Encampment  No.  3",  to  be  located  at  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina, Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  14th  July  and  forwarded  to  D. 
D.  Grand  Sire  Case,  who  promptly  instituted  the  Encampment  in  due 
form,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  as  shown  in  his  return. 

Application  was  received  from  Brother  Alvan  N.  Miller  and  nine 
others  of  the  scarlet  degree,  and  one  Patriarch  of  Palmetto  Encamp- 
ment No.  1,  praying  to  have  the  Patriarchal  Degrees  conferred  on  a 
sufficient  number  to  enable  them  to  apply  for  a  Charter  for  an  Encamp- 
ment to  be  located  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  to  be  entitled  **  Magno- 
lia Encampment  No.  1.  A  deputation  for  the  purpose  was  forwarded 
to  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case,  accompanied  by  a  Dispensation  for  the 
Encampment,  on  the  28th  July,  1843.  The  degrees  were  conferred  and 
the  Encampment  constituted  on  16th  August,  1843,  as  reported  by  re- 
turn threunto  annexed. 

On  the  first  of  August  Dispensation  was  issued  for  "  Washington 
Encampment  No.  2,"  to  be  located  at  the  town  of  Columbia,  Merry 
County,  Tennessee,  on  the  petition  of  Patriarch  Henry  Wade  and  six 
others,  who  presented  the  recommendation  of  Ridgely  Encampment 
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Mo.  1,  in  their  favor.  At  the  request  of  the  petitioners  the  deputation 
was  forwarded  to  Patriarch  J.  M.  Scantlan,  under  special  commission, 
authorizing  him  to  open  and  institute  the  Encampment.  No  return  has 
yet  been  received  of  the  opening  of  this  Encampment.  In  issuing  these 
dispensations  for  Lodges  and  Encampments,  care  was  had  to  so  arrange 
their  terms  as  to  make  them  close  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  and 
the  corresponding  periods  throughout  the  year,  as  provided  for  by  re* 
solution  of  the  session  of  1842,  page  74,  printed  proceedings. 

The  application  from  Brother  Ebenezer  C.  Grannis  and  ten  others  of 
the  scarlet  degree  for  dispensation  to  qualify  them  to  petition  for  an 
Encampment' to  be  located  at  Macon,  Georgia,  has  been  deferred  action 
from  indubitable  evidence  having  been  laid  before  the  Grand  Sire  that 
at  least  five  Patriarchs  of  the  R.  P.  Degree  were  in  connection  with 
the.  Order  at  that  place  who  were  anxious  to  procure  others  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  more  perfect  application  for  an  Encampment :  it  is  with 
the  connecting  circumstances  respectfully  submitted.  Third,  of  Grand 
Encampments. 

A  joint  application  was  received  from  Sassacas  Encampment  No.  1, 
and  Oriental  Encampment  No.  2,  of  Connecticut,  signed  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  respective  bodies,  being  all  the  Encampments  within 
the  State,  and  having  seven,  Past  Chief  Patriarchs  in  membership, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Encampment  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  19th  of  April,  1843, 
and  a  special  deputation  made  in  favor  of  P.  G.  P.  Wilson  Small,  who 
repaired  to  New  Haven  and  opened  and  constituted  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  Connecticut  and  located  it  in  that  city  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  His  return  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this 
duty  is  herewith  presented: 

Application  was  received  from  Trenton  Encampment  No.  2,  Mount 
Ararat  Encampment  No.  3,  and  Olive  Branch  Encampment  No.  4,  hav- 
ing fourteen  Past  Chief  Patriarchs  in  good  standing,  and  the  assent  of 
Mount  Sinai  Encampment  No.  5,  was  signified  by  vote  (having  no  Past 
Officer  to  represent  her  in  convention)  praying  for  a  Grand  Encamp- 
ment for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  located  at  the  city  of  Newark, 
and  also  to  grant  the  privilege  of  holding  sessions  at  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton until  the  first  of  January  next ;  Dispensation  was  accordingly  is- 
sued and  the  Grand  Encampment  opened  and  instituted  at  Trenton  as 
prayed,  and  its  permanent  location  fixed  at  Newark,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  May,  1843,  by  the  Grand  Sire,  assisted  by  the  valuable  servi- 
ces of  the  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York, 
John  G.  Treadwell. 

Application  was  received  from  Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1,  and  Eu- 
taw  Encampment  No.  2,  the  only  Encampments  at  the  time  in  operation 
in  South  Carolina,  praying  for  the  grant  of  a  Charter  for  a  Grand  En- 
campment in  that  State.  Dispensation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1843,  authorizing  the  same  to  be  located  at  Charleston.  The  deputa- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  worthy  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case,  who  opened 
and  constituted  the  same  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  1843.  His 
return  is  herewith  presented. 

Each  of  these  Dispensations  will  require  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  during  the  present  session  to  authenticate  them. 
58 
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An  application  was  received  in  August  last  from  Oglethorpe  Lodge 
No.  1,  and  Live  Oak  Lodge  No.  3,  for  a  Grand  Lodge  to  be  located  al 
Savannah  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Two  other  Lodges  being  at  the 
time  the  application  was  made,  in  successful  operation  within  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  prayed  to  be  formed,  who  had  not  united  in  it  so  far 
as  relates  to  location,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  direct  action* 

At  the  time  when  the  Order  was  organized  in  this  country  on  its 
present  successful  plan,  those  who  were  most  active  in  framing  it  were 
anxious  to  retain  a  general  numerical  registry  of  all  Lodges  then  in 
being,  and  which  should  thereafter  be  instituted  under  the  remote  as 
well  as  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States.  The  failure  to  establish  so  valuable  a  regulation  at  a  period 
so  propitious  to  its  successful  introduction  and  operation,  is  subject 
for  sincere  regret.  Modification  of  our  system  and  mode  of  Govern* 
ment,  under  circumstances  where  experience  convinces  us  it  so  nearly 
approaches  the  perfection  desired,  would  be  attended  with  much  labor 
and  no  little  vexation.  Yet,  to  delay  to  future  time  a  regulation  which 
ever  would  have  been  useful,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  essentially 
so  in  time  to  come,  will  be  providing  for  an  increase  of  these  difficul- 
ties superadded  to  that  of  rendering  the  task  less  possible  to  be  per- 
formed with  correctness.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  adopt  measures  for  ascertaining  the  date  of  instituting  the 
several  Subordinates  which  have  been  opened  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  whether  by  the  authority  of 
this  Grand  Lodge,  or  that  of  the  States,  and  to  have  the  same  regis- 
tered in  formal  manner,  Lodges  and  Encampments  separately,  and  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  a  perfect  register  hereafter ;  so  that  a 
complete  chronological  record  of  the  past  and  future  progress  of  the 
whole  Order  may  be  preserved  in  the  archives.  A  measure  of  this 
kind  would  not  interrupt  the  mode  of  preserving  numerical  registry 
under  the  State  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  as  at  present 
practised ;  each  State  and  country  could  continue  the  use  of  local  num- 
bering;  but  it  would  provide  for  additional  registration  on  general 
books.  In  view  of  a  more  extended  operation  than  has  heretofore 
limited  our  efforts,  these  preparations  are  the  more  essentially  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time. 

Nothing  can  be  more  serviceable  in  preserving  the  welfare  and  pu- 
rity of  the  Order  at  large  than  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  persons  for  admission  to  membership.  Among  remaining 
practices  in  various  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  requiring  correction  by 
General  Regulation,  and  which  is  legitimately  within  the  province 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  may  be  enumerated  that 
of  initiating  persons  at  places  remote  from  their  permanent  resi- 
dences, while  Lodges  and  Encampments  are  known  to  be  located  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  Constant  complaints  are  being  made 
that  highly  improper  persons  have  been  thus  admitted  to  membership, 
who  in  many  cases  have  been  refused  admission  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  known,  and  admitted  to  the  Order  by  those  who  had  oppor- 
tunity to  be  nothing  but  strangers  to  their  true  reputation.  Would  it 
not  be  well  in  such  cases  for  the  Grand  Lodge  to  protect  one  portion 
of  the  Order  from  the  inconsiderate  action  of  another  part  of  it. 
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Previous  to  the  time  arriving  for  the  several  D.  D.  Grand  Sires  to 
enter  into  their  office  according  to  the  terms  of  appointment,  the  Grand 
Sire,  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  on  the  subject  in  Jiis  report  of  last 
year,  had  prepared  a  formal  commission,  detailing  the  duties  proper 
for  such  officers  to  perform.  A  copy  is  herewith  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  exceeding  great  usefulness  of 
these  adjuncts  to  the  Grand  Sire  have  been  proved  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  during  the  current  year,  while  such  extraordinary  ac- 
cession has  been  making  to  both  branches  of  the  Order.  It  affords 
unmeasured  satisfaction  to  be  enabled  to  present  for  the  first  time  re- 
ports in  formal  and  regular  manner,  setting  forth  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Subordinates  under 
their  charge.  Much  that  was  hoped  for  from  method  has  already 
been  obtained,  experience  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Among  those 
who  have  performed  the  largest  amount  of  service  during  the  term, 
may  be  noted  D.  D.  Grand  Sires  Case,  Hersey  and  Bain ;  these  breth- 
ren have  labored  with  an  industry  deserving  of  all  commendation. 
Besides  furnishing  special  reports  of  every  official  act  as  it  transpired, 
Brother  Case  has  presented  a  semi-annual  report  worthy  of  being  con* 
sidered  a  model.  Each  of  the  persons  announced  as  having  been  se- 
lected for  appointment  by  the  Grand  Sire  were  duly  commissioned, 
excepting  one,  who  not  being  qualified  by  the  requisite  degrees,  his 
commission  has  been  withheld  and  the  duties  devolved  on  brothers 
specially  deputed.  Full  returns  of  the  state  of  their  respective  charges 
have  been  received  from  D.  D.  G.  Sires  Moore  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Glazier  of  Delaware,  Stewart  of  Missouri,  etc.  Potts  of  N.  Illi- 
nois, etc.  and  Mondelli  of  Louisiana — which  places  the  department 
within  their  limits  in  the  most  promising  position,  excepting  so  much 
as  relates  to  the  Encampment  branch  in  Delaware,  which  is  stated  to 
hav .  been  prevented  from  successful  revival  by  the  rates  of  charges 
for  initiation  &c.  under  a  Grand  Encampment  in  a  neighboring  State 
being  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  G.  Lodge  of  the  United  States  requires 
her  Subordinates  to  exact.  This  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  G.  Lodge 
to  so  regulate  as  to  prevent  one  part  of  the  Order  from  inflicting  in- 
jury on  another.  In  the  Districts  composed  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina,  the  necessity  of  such  officer 
is  superceded  by  the  establishment  of  Grand  Encampments  within 
their  limits,  which  completes  therein  the  arrangement  for  local  super- 
vision. 

A  laudable  solicitude  continues  to  manifest  itself  in  every  portion  of 
the  jurisdiction  for  information  on  the  proper  mode  of  work;  and 
much  anxiety  exists  for  the  personal  visit  of  a  proper  Officer  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  impart  instruction.  The  Grand  Sire  was  prevented 
from  accomplishing  a  long  cherished  desire  of  performing  such  duty 
in  portions  of  the  Order  most  likely  to  need  it,  by  circumstances  as 
sadly  painful  as  they  were  imperative.  It  is  however  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  necessity  has  been  in  some  degree  abated  by  the  fre- 
quent visitings  of  Brothers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  seat  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  Yet  the  uniformity  of  work  is  a  matter  which  can- 
not be  compromised  and  the  most  active  measures  are  necessary  to 
perfect  it. 
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For  several  years  past  a  deep  and  abiding  anxiety  has  exhibited  itself 
on  all  sides  for  a  revision  of  the  style  of  the  lectures  and  charges. 
None  have  opposed  it  as  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  but  division  has 
heretofore  existed  on  the  most  appropriate  time  for  its  performance. 
Very  few  of  the  causes  for  delay  now  remain,  the  most  important, 
that  of  supererogation  in  case  of  a  settlement  of  differences  with  the 
A.  M.  C.  (when  an  entire  revision  was  expected  to  be  necessary)  is 
likely  forever  removed.  No  occasion  more  fit  can  occur  than  the 
present  to  commence  the  work,  equally  on  account  of  our  freedom 
from  external  controlment  and  the  great  abundance  of  mental  acces- 
sion to  our  councils.  Would  it  not  at  the  same  time  be  commendable 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  to  direct  the  preparation  of  suitable  Lectures  for 
the  Side  Degrees  ? 

At  the  earliest  possible  period  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  Grand  Sire,  in  pursuance  of  the  vote  on  the  subject,  by 
commission  appointed  P.  G.  Frederick  P.  Goll,  jr.,  and  P.  G.  James 
Gavey,  jr.,  of  Concordia  Lodge  No.  43,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  correctness  of  the  French  translation  of 
the  lectures.  Their  report,  which  with  their  commission,  is  herewith 
submitted,  will  more  fully  inform  you  of  the  character  of  the  reputed 
deficiencies  in  the  translation  committed  to  them  for  examination. 
Under  further  instruction,  they  kindly  consented  to  revise  and  pre- 
pare a  more  finished  and  correct  version ;  this  labor  they  have  per- 
formed to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  capable  Frenchmen  to  whose  in- 
spection it  has  been  submitted.  The  Resolution  of  last  session,  by 
which  the  above  cited  commission  was  raised,  authorized  the  Grand 
Sire  to  compromise  with  the  translator  of  the  former  version  for  the 
amount  of  his  claim.  Opportunity  having  been  offered  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  parties,  the  Grand  Sire  was  enabled  to  conclude  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  which  will  no  doubt  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Re- 
presentatives. It  is  suggested  to  present  each  of  the  P.  Grands  who 
rendered  assistance  in  improving  the  translation,  with  a  suitable  me- 
morial of  the  consideration  in  which  valuable  services  are  held  by  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  clear  manner  in  which  our  regulations  on 
regalia  define  the  mode  of  distinguishing  the  various  ranks,  there  still 
appears  to  exist  some  little  misapprehension  on  a  few  minor  points ; 
should  time  permit,  your  attention  to  the  subject  is  requested.  The 
Grand  Lodge  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  while  legislating  on  the  de- 
noting emblems  of  advancement  and  office  in  the  Order,  it  has  hereto- 
fore neglected  to  define  the  appropriate  jewels  for  its  officers,  as  well 
as  for  every  other  grade  of  office.  By  providing  for  Jewels  suited  to 
each  office  in  the  Order,  the  Grand  Officers  will  be  much  relieved  and 
assisted,  as  at  present  they  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  enactments  of 
the  several  State  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  which  are  as 
various  as  they  are  numerous. 

The  Official  Magazine  has  continued  in  its  onward  course  of  useful- 
ness to  the  Order,  and  gratifying  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  energy 
and  capability  of  those  to  whose  hands  its  management  has  been  en- 
trusted :  much  improvement  is  apparent  as  well  from  the  increased 
experience  of  its  able  Editor  and  the  style  of  its  execution,  as  the 
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growing  punctuality  of  its  publication.  A  certainty  of  regular  ap- 
pearance at  the  stated  times,  will  further  add  to  the  confidence  which 
the  brethren  throughout  the  land  already  evince  towards  it  as  a  me- 
dium of  official  communication.  The  time  has  passed  by  when  it 
seemed  problematical  whether  advantage  would  result  from  the  dis- 
semination of  useful  official  information,  judiciously  selected.  The 
only  question  which  can  now  be  profitably  considered  in  relation  to  it 
is  one  involving  the  best  means  of  making  it  support  itself,  and  inci- 
dentally contribute  to  the  declining  financial  ability  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  This  latter  part  will  be  more  particu- 
larly adverted  to  in  another  portion  of  this  communication. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Representatives  to  observe  the  interest 
manifested  by  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  jurisdiction,  favorable 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  important  assistant  to  their  own 
labors  in  supporting,  the  true  principles  of  the  Order  and  promulgating 
valuable  information  relative  to  its  interest  and  progress;  untram- 
melled by  local  feeling  or  the  jealousies  arising  from  rival  competition: 
Such  qualities  are  essentially  requisite  to  the  channel  of  public  com- 
munication with  the  brotherhood  at  large  and  the  community  in  which 
we  live.  And  such  may  with  certainty  be  expected  from  a  work  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Representatives  of  the  constituent  bodies, 
dependent  for  support  on  the  whole  extent  of  our  fraternity.  Much 
to  forward  the  work  might  have  been  done  during  the  past  year  by 
agents  especially  authorized  to  visit  the  most  elligible  localities  for  ob- 
taining subscribers.  Several  Brothers  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Order,  have  within  that  period,  made  formal  application  for  such  ap- 
pointment, and  however  much  it  might  have  gratified  the  Grand  Sire 
to  be  thus  instrumental  in  aiding  this  means  of  prosperity,  neverthe- 
less he  could  not  conceive  the  power  for  such  appointment  rested  in 
his  hands.  The  propriety  of  taking  measures  for  such  commission  in 
future,  and  the  adoption  of  every  other  means  which  will  tend  to  the 
improvement  and  success  of  the  Official  Magazine  is  urgently  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  Agent  whose  special  duty 
it  is,  will  lay  before  you  the  details  connected  with  the  business  de- 
partment of  the  Magazine,  to  which  you  are  referred  for  more  full 
information. 

You  are  referred  to  the  Reports  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand 
Treasurer  for  the  detail  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  current 
year.  Our  system  of  finance  was  no  doubt  well  adapted  to  a  more 
limited  operation  and  less  profuse  disbursement;  but  it  has  now  become 
experience  that  an  entire  renovation  is  required  to  render  it  at  all  ad- 
equate to  the  necessities  of  an  extended  and  still  extending  jurisdiction. 
In  his  last  report  the  Grand  Sire  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  a 
more  vigorous  enforcement  of  system  and  accountability : — in  a  slight 
degree  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion, leaving  however  the  more  important  defects  wholly  untouched. 
Is  it  not  essential  that  immediate  measures  be  adopted  for  re-organ- 
izing the  manner  of  receiving  and  disbursing  the  funds,  and  for  sys- 
tematizing the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts?  Under  the  present 
system  of  heterogeneous  accounts  the  income  of  the  Grand  Lodge  ap- 
pears, to  the  superficial  observer,  much  more  considerable  than  in  re- 
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ality  it  is.  That  which  in  justice  can  alone  be  reckoned  as  bona  fide 
revenue  is  such  as  is  realized  from  charter  fees,  dues  and  percentages : 
all  other  receipts  are  little  else  than  re-imbursements  for  expenditures 
advanced  in  the  preparation  of  books,  &c,  for  the  use  of  the  frater- 
nity. These  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible,  every  class  of  sub- 
jects of  account  appearing  for  itself,  and  periodically  the  ascertained 
profits,  should  any  accrue  from  the  sale  of  books,  &c,  could  be  car- 
ried from  such  account  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  By 
adopting  a  plan  of  this  character  the  true  amount  of  available  revenue 
would  be  exhibited,  and  the  business  of  the  Grand  Lodge  correspond- 
ingly accelerated. 

Misapprehension  appears  to  exist  even  among  the  best  informed,  re- 
lative to  the  financial  abilities  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  And  hence  it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  lay  before  the  Order  the  present  and  future  means  of 
support.  To  perform  such  work  in  a  manner  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
interests  involved,  would  claim  more  attention  than  can  possibly  be 
devoted  to  it  during  the  haste  usual  at  the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge; 
and  may  make  it  necessary  for  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  recess,  and  digest  such  improvements  as  experience  and  the 
prospects  of  the  future  may  demand.  While  our  attention  is  thus  di- 
rected, it  may  not  be  improper  in  advance,  to  inform  the  Representa- 
tives assembled  that  unless  important  improvement  is  made  in  the  lat- 
eral sources  of  revenue,  the  Grand  Lodge  will  be  compelled,  within  a 
very  short  period,  to  resort  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  dues.  Every  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment  added 
to  our  constellation,  involves  the  substitution  of  "a  specific,  direct  and 
limited  amount  of  dues  for  the  more  expansive  income  arising  from 
Charter  fees  and  per  centages  previously  received  from  the  Subordi- 
nates to  whom  the  grant  is  made ;  and  is  therefore  in  effect  a  diminu- 
tion of  revenue  from  a  locality  where  the  natural  growth  of  the  Order 
will  require  an  increased  expenditure  from  the  general  fund  in  its  be- 
half. The  system  of  direct  taxation,  which  in  theory  many  deem  the 
most  equitable  and  just,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  practice  is  so  doubt- 
lessly, has  ever  when  solely  used  for  filling  the  public  coffers  been  ab- 
hored  as  the  most  odious  :  and  it  has  passed  into  a  concession  that  the 
lighter  such  burdens  are  laid  on  those  who  contribute  toward  public  ex* 
penses,  the  more  popular  and  prosperous  the  government  and  content- 
ed the  constituency.  Under  our  system  of  government  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  dues  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the 
smaller  and  weaker  Grand  bodies ;  and  it  would  equally  be  distasteful 
to  them  for  corresponding  increase  of  power  to  accompany  the  exaction 
on  those  bodies  strong  enough  in  members  and  means  to  warrant  them 
in  augmenting  their  direct  contributions,  should  demand  be  made  on 
them  alone;  yet  such  increase  of  power  under  exaction  of  the  kind 
would  but  comport  with  common  justice  and  the  genius  of  our  organiza- 
tion. All  the  lights  of  experience  and  the  highest  effort  of  your  wis- 
dom are  required  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  vital  subject,  lest  some 
mistaken  policy  should  operate  as  a  clog  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
cherished  institution.  To  enable  the  Grand  Lodge  to  meet  pressing 
claims  against  her  the  Grand  Sire  authorized,  under  the  resolution  of 
last  session,  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  taken  upon  loan. 
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In  closing  his  last  communication  in  an  official  capacity,  the  Grand 
Sire  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  his  beloved  brethren,  whose 
kindness  and  confidence  elevated  him  to  the  highest  honor  of  the  Or* 
der,  his  deep  and  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  continued  evidence 
of  their  personal  regard,  and  for  the  devotion  with  which  they  have 
assisted  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  that  have  devolved 
on  him  during  a  period  remarkable  alike  for  the  importance  of  the 
series  of  events,  and  for  the  position  which  American  Odd-Fellowship 
has  been  forced  to  assume.  Standing  alone  as  it  now  does  before  the 
world  and  high  Heaven,  resting  solely  on  its  intrinsic  merits  for  its 
future  usefulness,  our  loved  Order  is  with  confidence  commended  to 
the  care  and  protection  of  Him  who  in  the  plenitude  of  his  Providence 
"  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

JOHN  A.  KENNEDY,  Grand  Sire. 
Baltimore,  September  18, 1843. 


REPORT  OF  THE  G.  COR.  &  REC.  SECRETARY. 

To  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  defining  his  duty  the  undersign- 
ed begs  leave  very  respectfully  to  submit  his  Annual  Report*  At  the 
last  session  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  the  several 
subjects  of  duty  detailed  in  the  following  resolutions  were  enjoined 
upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

"  Resolved^  Xhat  the  G.  Corresponding  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by instructed,  to  take  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  views  of  State  Grand  Lodges  as  to  the  propriety  of  abolish* 
ing  the  proxy  system,  and  also  their  disposition  to  contribute  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  Grand  Lodge  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  bona  fide 
representation  from  all  the  States." 

"Resolved,  That  all  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges  and  Encamp- 
ments working  under  a  charter  from  this  Grand  Lodge,  be  instructed 
by  a  circular  to  be  addressed  to  them  by  the  Grand  Corresponding 
Secretary,  that  they  are  hereafter  required  to  refuse  admission  into  their 
lodges,  to  all  persons  who  claim  admission,  by  virtue  of  a  card  granted 
by  a  lodge  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unity." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  steps  taken  by  the  Grand  Corresponding  Se- 
cretary with  a  view  to  secure  in  the  new  Hall  now  being  erected  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  a  suitable  apartment  for  the  use  of  this  Grand 
Lodge,  as  an  office  for  her  Corresponding  Secretary,  with  fire-proof 
vaults  for  the  safety  of  her  archives,  <fec,  be  approved  by  this  Grand 
Lodge ;  and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  for  a  lease  of  the 
said  apartment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  considered  reasonable  and  just  between  the  parties." 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  instructions  enjoined  in  the  afore- 
going resolutions  have  been  complied  with ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
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several  State  Grand  Lodges  which  have  acted  definitely  upon  the 
subject  contained  in  the  first  resolution  are  herewith  submitted.  The 
authority  to  the  undersigned  embodied  in  the  third  resolution  has  been 
exercised,  and  all  the  valuable  property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U. 
States,  has  been  deposited  in  the  fire  proof  vault  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  These  apartments  were  erected  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  undersigned,  and  affords  the  most  ample  protection  for  the 
archives,  works  and  voluminous  documents  belonging  to  that  office — t 
contract  has  been  executed  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland  for  a  lease  of  the  said  apartments  for  ten  years  for 
the  sum  of  $150  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  dating  from  the  18th 
day  of  July,  1843. 

The  removal  of  the  property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the  new  office 
and  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  office  have 
been  attended  with  unavoidable  expense,  which  not  having  been  pro- 
vided for  at  your  last  session,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  now  made  for  that  object. 

In  pursuance  of  a  direction  to  the  Cor.  Secretary  at  a  former  session, 
to  obtain  from  P.  G.  Sire  Thomas  Wildey  all  documents  of  value  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Order,  which  were  in  his  possession, 
this  subject  was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  that  distinguished 
Brother,  from  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  many  very  in- 
teresting papers  have  been  obtained,  a  schedule  of  which  together  with 
the  answer  of  this  Brother  to  the  request  made  of  him  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

In  compliance  with  the  Order  requiring  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
"  to  pay  over  all  monies  received  by  him  in  the  vacation  for  the  use  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  to  report  the  same — specifying  the  amount  re- 
ceived, from  whom  received  and  for  what  object,  and  in  further  obedi- 
ence to  the  resolution  of  the  23d  September,  1841,  on  the  same  subject, 
the  undersigned  respectfully  presents  the  following  statement  of  the 
receipts  during  the  past  year,  all  of  which  have  been  paid  over  to  the 
Grand  Treasurer,  vouchers  for  which  accompany  this  report. 


1842. 
Sep.  26. 
Oct.  11. 

"    22. 

"  23. 
Dec.  8. 
Nor.  1. 

"      3. 

"      7. 

"      8. 

••    18. 
tt      << 

tt     tt 

•«  AC 

tt      tt 
tt      tt 

tt       tt 

"    20. 

"    29. 

Dec.  23. 


State t,  Lodget  or  Encampment: 


Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut, 

Jerusalem  Encampment,  Virginia,. 

Wildey  Encampment,  ao 

Weldon  Lodge,  North  Carolina,... 

Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 

G.  Lodge  of  the  Dist.  of  Col.  &t  Columbia  Encampment, 

Jerusalem  Encampment,  Virginia, 

Damascus  Encampment.        do 

P.G.  M.Geo.  M.  Bain, 

M.  W.  Grand  Sire, 

Franklin  Lodge,  Maryland, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Harmony    do., 

Miller        do., 

Morning  Star, 

Adam, 

Jerusalem  Encamp. 

Wm.  Curtis,  Grand  Secretary, 

Florida  Lodge,  No.  1, (Duet .«. 

Merrimac  Lodge,  Massachusetts, (English  Miaaion, 


FPtaf  purpose. 

Degree  Books,. . 
10  pr.  centum,. . 

do 

do 

English  Mission, 

Dues 

do.  in  full, 

do.        do 

Diplomas 

Special  Loan,.. . 
English  Mission, 

do 

do ,. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$12  00 

21  16 

6  62 

26  00 

26  00 

71  18 

1  80 

200 

18  00 

1000  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

96  00 

15  00 

10  00 
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Jan.  11.  Washington  Lodge,  North  Carolina, 

Delaware,  per  P.  G.  S.  Glazier, , 

Wildey  Encampment,  Mississippi, 

Oglethorpe  Lodge,  Georgia, 

IS.  Marion  Lodge,  Maryland, , 

Wm.  Tell  do.  do 

28.  Grand  Encampment  of  Virginia, 

Campbell  Encampment,  North  Carolina,. . . 

Washington  Lodge,  do 

Feb.  11.  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey, 

"    21.  Eutaw  Encampment,  South  Carolina 

"  Grand  Encampment  of  Maryland, 

Mar.  7.  Neilson  Encampment,  Virginia 

Florida  Lodge,  No.  1, 

27.  Union  Lodge,  Virginia, 

Wilmington  Encampment,  North  Carolina,. 

Apr.  18.  Florida  Lodge, 

July  18.  Oglethorpe  Lodge, 


«« 
<< 
«c 
<« 
«< 
(< 


tt 

*t 


tt 


Georgia,.... 

Live  Oak  No.  3,"  do 

Franklin,    do.  do 

Kennedy  Lodge,  Florida, 

Aug.  1.  Columbia  Encampment,  Tennessee, 

Ridgely  Encampment,  do 

Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 

D.  D.  G.  Sire  Case 

8.  Oglethorpe  Lodge,  Georgia, 

Franklin,  do 

Lire  Oak,  do 

Ashley  Encampment,  South  Carolina, 

Druid's  Lodge,  Georgia, 

14.  Marley  Encampment,  District  of  Columbia, 

Cape  Fear  Lodge,  North  Carolina, 

Campbell  Encampment,  do 

18.  Palmetto  Encampment,  South  Carolina,. . . . 

Eutaw  Encampment, 

Jane  2.  Grand  Lodge  of  Alabama, 

Sept.  6   For  2  copies  of  Covenant,. 

11.   Grand  Lodge  Indiana,.. 

11.  Iowa  Lodge, 

13.  For  2  copies  of  Covenant, 

15.  Eutaw  Encampment, 

Palmetto  Encampment, 

Magnolia  Encampment, 

Florida  Lodge, 

"    Grand  Encampment,  South  Carolina, 


« 


«< 
•t 
tt 
•< 
<« 

tt 
tt 
tt 
«< 
«< 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
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Dues 

English  Mission, 

do 

Dues, 

English  Mission 

..f... do 

Charter, 

do 

Dues, 

Dues,.. 

Charter 

Books, 

Dues, 

Dues, 

English  Mission, 

Charter, 

Dues, 

do 

do 

......do 

do 

Charter, 

Dues, 

Books, 

Charters, 

LTues, ... ...«.-« 

do 

do 

Charter, 

do 

Dues, 

Dues, 

do 

Dues, 

do 

Quota  for  1843.. 


Quota,, 
Dues, . 


Final  Dues,.... 

do 

Charter 

uues,. . . .-...  • . .  * 
Charter,., 


$50  00 
30  00 
10  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 
30  Op 
30  00 
54  50 
66  00 
30  00 

6  00 

22  21 
15  00 
10  00 
30  00 

7  00 
46  00 
37  46 

143  34 
7  83 
30  00 
20  00 
50  00 
90  00 
48  10 
73  84 

29  47 

30  00 
30  00 
28  07 
46  82 

23  12 
68  04 
37  62 
20  00 

600 
20  00 

4  00 

5  00 
1  60 
4  50 

30  00 
12  27 
30  00 

$2746  64 


The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  it  will  be  perceived  have  greatly  de- 
creased owing  to  the  augmentation  of  Grand  Lodges  and  Encampments, 
and  in  vie^w  of  the  certain  continued  decrease  of  revenue  arising  from 
the  same  source,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  other  financial  mea- 
sures must  now  be  devised  to  enable  the  Grand  Lodge  to  meet  its  ordi- 
nary current  expenses. 

The  great  increase  in  the  Order  within  the  last  few  years  has  neces- 
sarily brought  along  with  it  many  arduous  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States ;  the  various  efforts  made  by  that 
body  to  elevate  and  preserve  the  character  of  the  Institution,  rendered 
imperative  by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  her  jurisdiction  and  the  con- 
sequent additional  labour  incident  to  these  efforts, have  involved  her  in 
debt.  It  will  be  among  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Representa- 
tives at  their  present  session  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  extricating 
her  from  present  embarrassment,  and  by  prudent  and  careful  legisla- 
tion to  provide  against  its  recurrence.  The  present  constitution  <at^* 
59 
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Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  when  the  extent  of  her 
jurisdiction  scarcely  reached  one  half  of  its  present  limit,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  business  concerns  with  which  she  is  now  charged  were  com- 
paratively very  inconsiderable.  The  provision  made  in  that  instru- 
ment for  the  Representative  tax  was  then  it  is  believed  quite  sufficient 
in  addition  to  the  per  centage  and  Charter  fees  from  Subordinates  to 
meet  her  ordinary  expenses.  Wherever  the  Order  has  been  since  in- 
troduced, Grand  Lodges  have  been  established,  leaving  but  one  or  two 
sources  of  direct  revenue  from  her  Subordinates,  and  all  of  which 
before  the  session  of  1844,  it  is  more  than  probable  will  be  diverted  to 
other  sources.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  either  to  increase  the 
Representative  tax,  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  Representation  and  adjust 
it  upon  such  principles  as  will  ensure  additional  revenue  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  or  to  digest  and  mature  such  other  fiscal 
measures  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Representatives  may  suggest  to  meet  the 
predicament  in  which  the  Treasury  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  is  now  placed.  This  subject  is  earnestly  recommended  to  your 
consideration  and  the  undersigned  ventures  very  respectfully  to  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  adjourned  to  the  close  of  the  session,  when  in  the 
haste  of  business  it  may  not  receive  that  serious  attention  to  which  its 
great  importance  entitles  it. 

Having  adverted  to  the  several  subjects  of  duty  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  recess  the  undersigned 
takes  leave  respectfully  to  detail  such  correspondence  as  has  been  had 
during  the  past  year  which  is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

English  Correspondence. 

By  direction  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire,  an  official  communication  was 
addressed  to  the  Manchester  Unity  early  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  session,  accompanying  which  several  copies  of  the  Journal  were 
transmitted  containing  the  legislation  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  upon  the'subject  of  her  relations  with  that  body.  The 
communication  from  this  office  briefly,  but  respectfully  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  relations  and  your  action  thereon. 
No  official  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  of  the  undersigned  has  been 
since  received — herewith  however  is  presented  a  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Manchester  and  abstracts  from  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings  of  the  A.  M.  C.  which  assembled  at  Bradford  on  Whit- 
sunday last.  It  will  appear  from  the  former  Document  that  our  official 
communication  had  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  was 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  A.  M.  C.  which  body  so  far  as  we 
are  informed  have  as  yet  not  retraced  the  steps  heretofore  so  unadvisa- 
bly  taken  upon  the  subject  of  the  universality  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Fur- 
ther information  will  be  presented  to  you  from  private  sources  which 
will  no  doubt  determine  the  final  and  absolute  divorcement  of  the  two 
bodies,  in  the  two  hemispheres  and  upon  the  Representatives  of  the 
present  session  will  devolve  the  important  responsibility  of  devising  the 
scheme  and  means  of  scattering  the  blessings  of  Odd-Fellowship  as 
understood  and  practised  in  the  United  States,  throughout  the  world. 
If  our  Brothers  abroad  are  content  to  remain  stationary  while  the  world 
around  them  is  in  progress  in  all  that  concerns  the  elevation  of  human 
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character,  if  they  will  sleep  in  composure,  content  to  circumscribe  the 
benefits  of  an  Institution  to  their  own  soil  which  is  destined  under  pro- 
per auspices  to  fill  the  earth,  let  us  press  onward  to  the  attainment  of 
a  far  higher  moral  and  intellectual  victory.  There  is  a  rich  heritage  be* 
fore  us — it  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  spear  or  sword,  it  is  a  moral 
conquest,  it  is  a  mission  of  humanity,  the  extension  of  relief,  succor, 
education  and  moral  culture  upon  principles  of  association  congenial 
to  the  most  refinet  sensibility  throughout  the  earth ;  a  material  uni- 
verse alone  should  be  the  limit  of  our  labours  and  all  the  energies  at  our 
command  should  be  strung  to  this  noble  enterprise. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Herewith  the  undersigned  presents  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Order  at  large  as  developed  from  the  correspondence  of  the  past 
year. 

Maine. — The  Representatives  will  learn  with  much  pleasure  that 
two  Lodges  have  been  regularly  organized  in  this  State,  the  one  locat- 
ed at  Portland,  the  other  at  Saco. 

JYeio  Hampshire. — Granite  Lodge  No.  1,  has  been  instituted  in  New 
Hampshire  very  recently  under  promise  of  great  success. 

Massachusetts. — The  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State  has  been  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  during  the  recess  in  spreading  throughout  her 
jurisdiction  the  benign  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship.  The  report  to 
the  present  session  exhibits  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Lodges  and  a  great  augmentation  of  her  constituency  at  large.  The 
Patriarchal  branch  of  the  Order  has  been  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices instituted  in  the  State,  and  five  Encampments  are  now  engaged 
in  active  work,  as  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  our  Brethren  in  that  sec- 
tion during  the  past  year.  To  Grand  Secretary  Guild  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  is  under  many  obligations  for  regular  and  interesting 
correspondence. 

Connecticut. — The  Order  in  this  State  has  had  a  season  of  great 
prosperity  since  your  last  session — considering  the  comparative  in- 
fancy of  the  Order  within  its  borders,  its  rapid  progress  and  elevation 
of  character  commends  it  to  the  admiration  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  was  instituted  but  a 
few  years  ago  and  already  numbers  a  constituency  which  gives  it  rank 
under  the  constitution  with  the  first  State  Grand  Lodges.  Two  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  from  the  Grand  Lodge  and  one  from  the  Grand 
Encampment  which  has  been  organized  during  the  past  year. 

New  York. — For  particular  and  detailed  information  from  this  juris- 
diction the  Annual  Message  of  the  Grand  Sire  may  be  referred  to. — 
Among  the  many  cheering  evidences  of  the  continued  and  unexampled 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  Order  in  this  great  State,  perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  is  that  of  the  return  to  the  true  fold  of  all  the  erring  Lodges 
in  the  State.  The  state  of  the  Order  in  New  York  is  indeed  a  just  sub- 
ject of  pride  to  every  Odd-Fellow  in  the  country,  and  regarding  the  un- 
tiring zeal  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  State, 
it  may  without  any  doubt  be  predicted  that  from  this  period  forth  Odd- 
Fellowship  will  rear  its  standard  in  every  county,  district  and  village 
of  that  extensive  jurisdiction. 
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JVew  Jersey. — The  Order  has  in  both  branches  been  blessed  with  the 
highest  degree  of  success  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  zeal  and  the  gratifying 
result  which  have  attended  the  labours  of  our  Brethren  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  New  Jersey  appears  at  this 
session  by  three  Representatives. 

Pennsylvania. — The  correspondence  with  this  State  during  the  year 
has  been  limited.  Information  has  however  reached  us  that  all  is  pros- 
perous within  her  borders,  a  new  impetus  we  learn  has  been  given  to 
the  spread  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  many  new  Lodges  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  parts  of  the  State,  where  heretofore  local  prejudices  had  been 
successful  in  preventing  their  establishment. 

Delaware* — The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  reporting  very  fa- 
vorably of  the  condition  of  our  beloved  Order  within  this  jurisdiction — 
a  few  years  ago  fears  were  entertained  of  the  stability  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship in  Delaware.  The  untiring  devotion  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Wil- 
mington has  dissipated  all  such  apprehensions,  and  the  progress  of 
improvement  which  our  Institution  has  made  within  the  last  two  years 
in  that  State  demonstrates  beyond  all  controversy  that  perseverance 
and  industry  may  and  will  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  a 
good  cause.  The  Brotherhood  in  Delaware  have  erected  a  spacious 
Hall  in  the  City  of  Wilmington,  which  during  the  past  year  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  Odd-Fellowship;  to  the 
liberality  and  enterprising  spirit  of  P.  6.  Sire  Z.  Glazier  is  the  consti- 
tuency of  that  State  indebted  for  much  aid  in  accomplishing  this  object 

Maryland. — This  being  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  no  direct  correspondence  is  held  with  the  authori- 
ties of  this  State.  The  undersigned  cannot  however  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  high  commendation  due  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland. 
The  Senior  Lodge  in  the  Order,  as  such  she  has  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  been  gradually  advancing  in  character  and  usefulness,  and 
perhaps  no  other  instance  can  be  found  of  a  similar  Institution  whose 
administration  has  been  more  wisely  or  prudentially  conducted — com- 
posed of  some  twenty-four  Subordinates,  numbering  not  more  than  2400 
members,  she  has  by  the  aid  of  eight  Lodges  located  in  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore erected  a  magnificentTemple  which  has  been  this  day  solemn- 
ly and  under  the  most  imposing  and  heart  cheering  auspices  consecrat- 
ed to  Benevolence  and  Charity.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  cost 
of  this  structure  which  falls  but  little  short  of  $40,000  has  been  liquidat- 
ed exclusively  with  the  surplus  funds  belonging  to  eight  of  her  Subor- 
dinates, the  committee  on  Education  and  Jerusalem  Encampment  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  it  will  strike  every  one  with  admiration  at  the 
prudent  and  prosperous  management  which  has  characterized  these  In- 
stitutions. If  in  addition  to  such  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship in  Maryland  it  be  also  considered  that  every  demand  upon  these 
Lodges  and  this  Encampment  which  has  been  made  by  the  sick,  and 
every  appeal  of  merit  which  has  been  made  by  the  afflicted  or  distress- 
ed has  ever  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  met,  and  that  the  large  in- 
vestment made  in  the  erection  of  the  spacious  edifice  which  now  adorns 
the  Emporium  City  of  the  State,  is  the  surplus  treasury  of  these  bodies, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  results 
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which  are  exhibited.  The  small  contribution  levied  upon  the  consti- 
tuency carefully  husbanded  during  a  series  of  years  has  not  only  been 
ample  to  relieve  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  sooth  the  bereaved,  clothe  and 
educate  the  orphan,  but  still  more  to  perpetuate  the  enduring  princi- 
ples of  Odd-Fellowship  by  the  erection  of  a  monument,  destined  to  re- 
flect its  exalted  character  in  all  future  time.  The  world  may  reproach 
this  distinguished  body  for  what  may  be  designated  a  prodigal  outlay 
of  treasure  amid  the*  almost  universal  cry  of  want  which  pervades  the 
land  ;  but  to  no  such  rebuke  is  the  6.  Lodge  of  Maryland,  or  her  favored 
Subordinates  obnoxious — not  one  dollar  of  this  vast  fund  has  either 
been  squandered  or  lost ;  the  treasuries  of  the  noble  spirited  and  enter- 
prising bodies  which  furnished  the  means  have  not  been  lessened  to  the 
extent  of  one  mill,  nor  has  their  ability  to  relieve  their  sick  or  distress- 
ed Brethren  been  impaired  one  jot  or  tittle.  The  investment  made  is 
a  secure  and  certain  annual  six  per  cent  product,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  fluctuations  of  time  or  markets.  The  undersigned  congratu- 
lates the  Representatives  upon  the  spacious  and  commodious  Hall 
provided  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  for  her  annual  session,  and 
speaks  he  is  sure  the  undivided  voice  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  in  uttering  the  sentiment,  well  done  "Alma  Mater"  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship. 

District  of  Columbia. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  reiterating  the  re- 
port of  last  year  in  relation  to  Odd-Fellowship  in  this  jurisdiction.— 
The  highest  degree  of  prosperity  has  accompanied  the  labours  of  a  de- 
voted Brotherhood  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  peace  and  harmony  pre- 
vails uninterruptedly  throughout  its  borders,  and  the  ever  prevailing 
spirit  of  energy  which  has  heretofore  characterised  the  Grand  Lodge 
continues  unimpaired.  The  report  of  Columbia  and  Marley  Encamp- 
ments have  been  returned. 

Virginia. — The  Grand  Encampment  of  this  State  very  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  last  session  was  duly  organized  by  the  instrumentality 
of  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Bain,  to  whom  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
is  tinder  many  obligations  for  frequent  similar  services.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Grand  Encampment  has  been  made,  exhibiting  a  gratify- 
ing picture  of  its  prosperous  career.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia 
continues  in  its  former  most  prosperous  condition.  During  the  past 
year  a  school  for  the  education  of  children  has  been  instituted  in  this 
State  and  is  progressing  under  the  most  cheering  auspices.  The  final 
reports  of  Jerusalem,  Wildey,  Salem,  Neilson,  and  Damascus  Encamp- 
ments have  been  received  and  their  accounts  closed.  A  protest  from 
Widows*  Friend  Encampment  of  this  State  against  the  formation  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  State  is  herewith  presented. 

North  Carolina. — The  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship  has  no  where  been 
committed  into  the  hands  of  more  zealous  and  devoted  Brethren  than 
in  this  jurisdiction.  The  increase  of  Lodges  and  constituents  has  been 
most  gratifying  during  the  past  year,  and  already  the  education  of  the 
orphan,  that  beautiful  handmaid  of  Odd-Fellowship  has  found  an  abid- 
ing place  in  North  Carolina.  The  Brethren  at  Wilmington  in  this 
State  have  erected  a  spacious  school  house  designed  for  the  education 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  and  have  appropriated  $1000  per  annum  to 
procure  the  services  of  a  teacher  of  superior  fitness  for  so  important  a 
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trust.  The  Order  throughout  the  State,  is  every  where  prosperous,  and 
among  her  constituents  the  Grand  Lodge  already  enrolls  the  choicest 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  The  report  of  Campbell  Encampment 
at  Wilmington  has  been  duly  received. 

South  Carolina. — Of  the  progress  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  concerning  its  eminent  position  in  public  opinion  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said.  On  this  fertile  spot  our  march  is  still  onward.  Every 
where  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  gallant  State  do  her  Lodges  and 
constituents  command  respect  and  honor.  To  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Case 
the  undersigned  is  greatly  indebted  for  much  interesting  information 
and  essential  service  during  the  past  year,  the  detailed  report  of  that  offi- 
cer made  to  the  present  session,  of  his  doings  commends  him  to  the  re- 
gard of  the  Representatives  as  an  invaluable  labourer  in  the  cause  of  the 
Order.  The  final  reports  of  Palmetto,  Eutaw  and  Ashley  Encampments 
have  been  made  and  their  accounts  duly  closed. 

Georgia. — Odd-Fellowship  has  had  a  career  of  great  prosperity  in 
Georgia  since  your  last  session.  Five  subordinate  Lodges  and  one 
Encampment  are  already  in  successful  work  in  this  jurisdiction,  and 
herewith  is  presented  an  application  for  the  admission  of  these  Lodges 
into  the  confederacy  of  State  Grand  Lodges.  This  petition  was  receiv- 
ed during  the  recess,  is  in  strict  conformity  to  law,  but  being  accom- 
panied by  a  remonstrance  from  one  of  the  Lodges  against  the  locality 
selected  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  proposed  State  Grand  Lodge, 
it  has  been  deemed  prudent  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  itself.  An  application  is  also  in  hand 
praying  a  warrant  to  Institute  Encampment  No.  2,  at  the  City  of  Macon 
in  this  State ;  a  protest  against  the  same  was  also  received,  both  of 
which  are  herewith  submitted.  All  the  Lodges  in  this  State  have  made 
regular  reports. 

Alabama. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
this  State  appears  at  this  session  in  the  person  of  an  immediate  Repre- 
sentation. The  report  exhibits  the  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  our  beloved  Order  within  her  limits. 

Mississippi. — Wildey  Encampment  No.  1,  of  this  State  has  made  its 
Annual  Report,  and  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  of  the 
election  of  a  Representative  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi.— 
The  undersigned  has  again  to  express  his  sincere  regret  that  but  little 
correspondence  is  had  with  this  jurisdiction,  the  election  of  a  Grand 
Representative  notwithstanding  evinces  the  fact  that  Odd-Fellow- 
ship is  in  a  healthful  condition  in  this  State.  A  resolution  adopt- 
ed, by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi  in  relation  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions is  by  her  request  herewith  presented. 

Louisiana. — It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  the  improving  state  of  the  Order  in  Louis- 
iana. The  Report  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Wildey  Encampment  of 
this  State  present  the  gratifying  information  that  through  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  P.  G.  M.  Mondelli  and  a  few  other  active  Brethren  Odd-Fel- 
lowship will  again  be  restored  to  its  former  elevated  rank  and  charac- 
ter in  this  jurisdiction. 

Florida. — The  quarterly  Reports  of  Florida  Lodge  No.  1,  located  at 
Jacksonville,  and  of  Kennedy  Lodge  No.  2,  at  Black  Creek,  East  Flo- 
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rida,  have  been  regularly  made  to  this  office  through  that  indefatigable 
officer,  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Albert  Case,  who  has  taken  a  peculiar  inter* 
est  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  these  Lodges.  Our  Order  is  making 
good  progress  in  that  jurisdiction,  and  the  Lodges  are  much  to  be 
commended  for  the  regularity  of  their  reports. 

Arkansas. — Far  West  Lodge  No.  1,  located  at  Little  Rock,  is  the 
only  Lodge  in  this  State.  Its  reports  up  to  March,  1843,  have  been 
duly  made,  but  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  State, 
no  dues  have  been  remitted.  The  Order  remains  in  statu  quo  in  this 
State. 

Missouri. — The  undersigned  again  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  P.  6.  M.  Stewart,  the  distinguished  Representative  elect  from  this 
State,  for  his  continued  interesting  and  valuable  correspondence  with 
this  department.  The  Report  of  Wildey  Encampment,  located  at  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  has  been  received.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
exhibits  a  growing  increase  in  the  Order,  and  the  existence  of  the' 
best  feeling  among  the  brethren. 

Illinois. — The  Report  of  Lebanon  Encampment  No.  2,  of  Illinois, 
has  been  received,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  body  has  commenced 
her  career  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  has  held  no  correspondence  with  this  office  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  Annual  Report  not  being  yet  received,  the  undersigned 
is  not  qualified  to  give  any  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Order  in 
this  State.  It  is  presumed  that  the  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  of  this  District, 
whose  attention  was  especially  directed  to  this  State  by  the  M.  W# 
Grand  Sire*  will  report  fully  during  the  session,  upon  the  state  of 
Odd-Fellowship  in  Illinois. 

Indiana. — Very  interesting  information  as  to  the  condition  and 
healthy  progress  of  our  Order  in  this  State,  I  am  happy  to  report  had 
been  received  from  G.  M.  Hinds.  A  Grand  Representative  has  been 
chosen,  who  has  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Government,  bringing  with  him 
the  official  Reports  of  the  State  Grand  Lodge  and  of  Wildey  Encamp* 
ment  of  that  State.  These  documents  exhibit  an  improved  state  of 
affairs  in  this  jurisdiction  in  their  particular  departments,  but  the  un- 
dersigned has  to  report  with  much  regret,  that  from  information  re- 
ceived from  the  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  of  that  District  that  the  Encamp* 
ment  at  New  Albany,  which  has  failed  to  report  for  some  time,  still 
continues  in  a  languishing  condition. 

Ohio — In  no  part  of  our  jurisdiction  is  Odd-Fellowship  committed 
to  more  faithful,  earnest,  and  active  brethren  than  in  this  great  State* 
The  correspondence  with  the  proper  authorities  of  Ohio  has  been  reg* 
ular,  full  and  interesting  during 'the  year.  To  P.  G.  M.  Charles 
Thomas  especially,  is  justly  due  much  credit  for  his  unremitting  art* 
tention  to  the  official  favors  claimed  at  his  hands  by  the  undersigned* 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Grand  Lodge  shows  a  steady  increase  In 
the  constituency  and  an  augmentation  of  six  new  Lodges.  The  Patri- 
archal department  of  the  Order  is  also  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity 
in  Ohio. 

Kentucky. — From  this  State  but  little  information  has  reached  us 
officially— informally  we  learn  of  the  election  of  a  Grand  Represent- 
ative, and  that  the  Order  is  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous. 
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Tennessee. — In  this  State  the  Grand  Lodge  has  continued  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  Order  steadily  and  healthfully.  The  Report  pre- 
sents a  gratifying  view  of  the  state  of  Odd-Fellowship.  The  Patri- 
archal branch  of  the  Order  has  been  established  in  this  jurisdiction 
during  the  year  by  the  organization  of  two  Encampments,  the  one  lo- 
cated at  Nashville,  the  other  at  Columbia.  The  undersigned  has  to 
regret  the  continuance  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  and  the  Encampments.  It  is  important  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Order  that  the  matter  of  difference  should  be  formally 
considered  and  settled,  to  this  end  the  undersigned  submits  the  cor- 
respondence on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Wisconsin  Territory, — Reports  have  been  received  from  Iowa  and 
Milwawkie  Lodges  of  this  Territory,  both  of  which  ask  a  remission  of 
dues. 

Republic  of  Texas. — Advices  were  received  at  this  office  in  Octo- 
ber last  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  Republic  had  found  it  necessary 
to  suspend  her  operations  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
arising  from  its  difficulties  with  the  Mexican  Government,  since  when 
no  further  information  has  been  officially  received.  The  undersigned 
has  however,  the  pleasure  to  say  that  from  private  sources  he  has 
learnt  that  the  Grand  Lodge  has  resumed  her  functions  and  is  now  in 
active  operation. 

Canada. — The  Order  having  but  recently  been  introduced  into  this 
Province,  no  correspondence  has  as  yet  been  had  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Lodge  organized  at  Montreal. 

The  Journal  of  the  last  Session  was  printed  and  distributed  early  af- 
ter its  adjournment,  and  it  is  believed  was  regularly  received  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  jurisdiction.  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  also  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
Ridgely  Encampment  No.  1,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Campbell  Encampment 
No.  1,  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  all  of  which  accompany  this  commu- 
nication. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  September  Session,  1841,  the  un- 
dersigned appointed  several  agents  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  for  the  sale  of  the  Diploma,  whose  names  and  respective  places 
or  residence  were  reported  in  his  last  Annual  Report  He  regrets  to 
report  that  he  has  yet  failed  to  obtain  reports  from  these  officers  upon 
the  subject  of  their  trust — exception  however  must  be  made  of 
the  agents  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland.  The  Brother  appointed 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  was  entrusted  ninety-two  of  these  doc- 
uments, under  testimonial  of  the  highest  respectability  of  his  integrity 
and  probity,  has  informed  the  undersigned  of  the  amount  of  sales 
which  he  had  made,  with  a  statement  that  the  amount  received  had 
been  lost  by  means  of  a  robbery  which  was  committed  upon  him— -a 
commission  was  ordered  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire  to  inquire  into  the 
truthfulness  of  the  allegation,  which  was  forwarded  from  this  office  to 
P.  G.  J.  N.  Clarke,  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  report  thereon  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. The  expectations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Diploma  have  signally  failed,  and  it  is  important  that 
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some  legislation  be  had  to  close  all  the  present  agencies  and  to  suggest 
some  more  efficient  means  of  disseminating  that  document. 

Dispensations  according  to  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Sire,  have  been  issued  from  this  office  upon  proper  and  constitutional 
applications  for  the  same. 

For  Grand  Encampments. 

To  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  New  Haven. 
To  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  New  Ark. 
To  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston. 

For  Subordinate  Encampments. 

To  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Eutaw  No.  2,  Columbia. 

44  Ashley  No.  3,  Charleston. 

To  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Massasoit  No.  1,  Boston. 

"  TrimountNo.  2,  Boston. 

"  Monotomy  No.  3,  West  Cambridge^ 

"  Monomake  No.  4,  Lowell. 

41  Bunker  Hill  No.  5,  Cbarlestown. 

New  Jersey,         Mount  Sinai  No.  5,  Jersey  City. 
North  Carolina,    Campbell  No.  1,  Wilmington. 
North  Carolina,   Bain  No.  2,  Murfreesboro'. 
Tennessee,  Ridgely  No.  1,  Nashville. 

"  Washington  No.  2,  Columbia. 

Georgia,  Magnolia,  No.  1,  Savannah. 

For  Working  Lodges. 

To  Wisconsin  Territory,  Milwawkie  No.  2,  Milwawkie. 
To  the  State  of  Georgia,  Franklin  No.  2,  Macon. 

44  Live  Oak  No.  3,  Savannah. 

Druids  No.  4,  Milledgeville. 
14  Macon  No.  5,  Macon. 

To  East  Florida,  Kennedy,  No.  2,  Black  Creek. 

Rhode  Island,     Eagle  No.  3,  Providence. 

44  Friendly  Union  No.  1,  do.  (revived.) 

To  Canada,  Prince  of  Wales  No.  1,  Montreal. 

Maine,        Maine  No.  1,  Portland. 
44  Saco  No.  2,  Saco. 

New  Hampshire,   Granite  No.  1,  Nashua. 

Charters  have  also  been  issued  as  directed  at  your  last  Session,  to 
the  several  bodies  to  which  they  were  respectively  granted.  The  va- 
rious applications  and  official  reports  of  the  Deputies  acting  in  the 
premises,  are  herewith  submitted,  and  it  will  bo  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
presentatives upon  confirmation  of  the  temporary  grants,  to  authorize 
charters  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  dispensations  under  which  the 
Lodges  and  Encampments  created  in  the  recess  are  now  working.  It 
is  very  respectfully  suggested  that  such  a  form  of  a  Warrant  to  au- 
thorize the  constitution  and  working  of  a  Lodge  or  Encampment 
when  ratified  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  might  be 
adopted  as  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  issuing  charters — all  the 
60 
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powers  and  privileges  necessary  to  these  departments  may  as  easily 
be  delegated  by  the  one  instrument  as  by  superadding  a  charter,  and 
thus  the  expense  of  blank  charters,  the  frequent  delay  incident  to  the 
safe  transportation  of  charters  to  distant  places,  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  signatures  of  all  of  the  Grand  Officers  which  it  is  some- 
times inconvenient  to  obtain,  might  be  wholly  avoided. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  has  great 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Representatives  upon  the  unparalleled 
prosperity  which  has  crowned  the  labors  of  a  devoted  Brotherhood 
during  the  year  which  has  just  past.  Peace,  Harmony  and  Love  per- 
vade the  Order.  Twenty-four  of  the  States  of  this  glorious  Union, 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  Province  of  Canada,  now  acknowledge 
your  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  the  oft  repeated  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed that  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  was  destined  to 
cover  the  earth,  proclaiming  peace  and  good  will  to  man,  upholding 
Virtue,  and  restraining  the  inarch  of  Vice.  If  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  at  its  present  session,  will  give  the  further  impulse,  no 
human  power  caa  stay  the  sublime  triumph  which  awaits  the  effort 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAS.  L.  RIDGELY, 

G.  C.  <$•  B.  Sec'ry. 

00*6  Car.  4*  Rec.  Jftf.  W.  G.  L.  Md.  L  O.  O.  F. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  18, 1843. 
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Our  readers  have  heretofore  been  informed  that  among  the  many  in- 
teresting subjects  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  for  its  consideration  and  definite  action,  that  of  the  con* 
tinuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  "Official  Magazine"  was  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  as  well  in  view  of  the  divided  opinion  among  the 
State  Grand  Lodges  as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  connexion 
of  that  body  with  the  work,  as  from  the  apprehension  that  its  maintenance 
would  tend  to  embarrass  her  finances  and  thus  to  impair  her  usefulness 
as  the  great  head  and  front  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  America.  TJie  question 
has  been  met,  discussed  and  after  argument  it  has  been  settled  that  the 
work  shall  be  continued  as  the  "Official  Organ'1  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States.  We  subjoin  the  report  of  the  respected  Committee 
to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that 
an  essential  change  has  been  made  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  Magazine  for  the  ensuing  year.  How  far  the  expectations  of  the 
Committee  or  the  hopes  of  the  Representatives  who  voted  with  them  on 
the  subject  will  be  realized  by  the  new  plan  which  has  been  struck  out, 
it  is  certainly  at  this  time  difficult  to  determine.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
certain  that  from  a  constituency  numbering  over  thirty  thousand  members, 
four  thousand  subscribers  can  be  obtained,  if  the  work  is  properly  con- 
ducted and  efficient  exertions  are  made  by  those  to  whose  agency  its  cir- 
culation is  confided.  The  present  scheme,  is  like  the  former  one  under 
the  management  of  a  general  Agent,  a  mere  experiment,  and  if  it  also 
should  fail,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  sever  the  connexion 
which  now  subsists  between  her  and  the  Covenant.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  in  consenting  to  occupy  the  position  which  has  been  assigned 
to  us,  assumed  a  great  responsibility — of  this  we  are  perfectly  aware,  and 
did  we  stand  alone  unaided  in  the  enterprize  we  confess  we  should  at 
once  have  promptly  declined  the  proffer  made  to  us  by  the  Committee. 
We  were  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  Committee  in  the  spirit  of  their 
report,  that  the  conductor  of  the  work  should  look  to  his  own  efficiency 
and  industry  as  the  sources  of  his  hopes  of  individual  reward  and  emolu- 
ment, and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be  relieved  from  all  charge  for 
Editorial  services  unless  the  yield  from  the  Magazine  would  afibrd  it,  vet 
we  had  some  fears  that  Brethren  could  be  found,  whose  services  were  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  carry  out  this  project,  who  would  be  capable 
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and  willing  to  come  to  our  aid.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  Covenant  that  these  fears  have  been  removed : 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  the  work  a  fair  trial  for  its  self- 
maintenance,  and  to  give  to  the  present  scheme  for  its  support  all  those 
advantages  the  absence  of  which  in  the  former  system  it  was  supposed, 
produced  its  embarrassment — a  distinguished  P.  G.  Master  resident  in  the 
South  has  cheerfully  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  Editor  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  literary  and  editorial  management  of  the  Magazine,  and  the 
Senior  Past  Grand  Sire  in  the  Order  has  with  equal  promptness  respond- 
ed favorably  to  the  invitation  addressed  to  him  to  renew  his  connexion 
with  the  "Covenant"  in  the  capacity  of  its  Travelling  Agent.  Our  As- 
sociate Editor,  P.  G.  M.  Albert  Case  of  South  Carolina,  brings  talent, 
taste,  energy  to  our  aid,  and  our  distinguished  Brother  Wildey  in  addition 
to  his  value  as  an  experienced  officer  in  the  Order,  has  engaged  to  visit 
in  person  every  Lodge  and  Encampment  in  the  United  States  to  solicit 
their  patronage  to  a  work,  the  continuance  of  which  he  conceives  to  be  of 
great  value  to  that  Institution  to  which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of 
his  life.  Under  these  auspices  we  again  present  the  "Official  Magazine" 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  our  Brethren,  promising  on 
our  part  to  leave  no  effort  unemployed  to  make  its  pages  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  trusting  to  a  devoted  fraternity  for  a  liberal  patronage. 


^  Rep.  Hurlbut  of  S.  Carolina,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Official  Maga- 
zine made  the  following  Report,  with  accompanying  Resolutions : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 

States,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

The  Committee  on  the  Official  Magazine,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much 
of  the  Grand  Sire's  and  Grand  Secretary's  Report  as  relates  thereto,  have 
considered  the  same  and  beg  leave  to  report — 

That  from  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of 
the  Magazine  have  been  kept,  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  any  conclusion  upon  the  subject  of  its  financial  condition.  Ho 
regular  account  current  of  receipts  and  expenditures  has  been  furnished 
your  Committee,  and  they  are  informed  that  none  has  been  kept.  The 
General  Agent  produces  a  Subscription  Book  in  which  appear  credits  to 
such  subscribers  as  have  paid.  The  Printer  produces  his  account  current 
of  receipts  from  various  sources,  and  his  charges. 

This  Bill  may  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
but  has  been  handed  in  to  this  Committee  to  aid  them  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment.   And  now  your  Committee  can  only  give  an  approximation  to  the 

truth. 

The  balance  against  the  Covenant  at  the  last  session 

was $925  12 

Which,  with  the  interest,  appears  below  as  due  T. 

Wildey,  agent 
For  this  year  1843,  the  debts  are- 
Appropriation  to  Editor  for  1842        -        -        -  $1000 
Deduct  paid  at  last  session            -        .        ,        -  100—900 
Appropriation  to  Editor  for  1843      .        .        -        -  1000 
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Doe  farmer  Agent,  Wildey 

Due  Printer,  R.  Neilson's  bill 

Special  loan  under  resolution  1842,  p.  96 


•Deduct  cash  paid  to  printer 

•To  J.  L.  Ridgely  -        -        -        . 

•"ID.  Williamson         - 

Drawn  from  Treasury    - 

Received  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Agent  - 


91046  03 

1434  60 

1000  00 

$5380  63 

$400 

400 

200 

200 

32-1232  00 

The  first  3  items  in  this  statement  marked  *  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  $1000  loan.  $4148  63 
Thus  the  above  statement  shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  claims  against 

the  official  Magazine  at  this  date  without  deductions  is  $4148  63. 

Now,  to  meet  this  amount,  which  must  be  met  or  this  Grand  Lodge  be 

dishonored,  what  are  the  resources  in  the  Covenant  itself? 

From  the  Report  of  T.  Wildey,  General  Agent,  it  appears 
that  there  was  outstanding  and  due  on  the  21st  September, 
1842,  the  sum  of $4586  75 

From  the  Report  of  W.  Curtis,  present  Agent,  the  sum  of  2456  00 

Making  in  all $7042  75 

Let  us  allow  for  perfect  security  one  half  of  the  debts  of 
1842  and  one  third  of  the  debts  of  1843  be  considered 
bad,  and  there  results  a  fund  to  be  relied  on  of       -        -     $3930  59 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  debts  exceed  the  means  to  be  reli- 
ed on  by  -  -  -  -  -  229  60 
If,  as  it  seems  to  your  Committee,  that  the  charges  of  the  Printer  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  standard,  there  will  be  no  deficit  at  all.    His  contract 
is  for  $204  per  No.  for  3000  copies — but  he  charges  in  his  bill  at  the  rate 
of  $225,  which  makes  an  addition  of  $21  per  number,  making  for  the  year 
the  sum  of  $252. 

In  justice  to  the  Printer,  your  Committee  must  say,  that  this  matter  of 
extra  charge  was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  at  the  last  session,  which 
committee  has  never  reported. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  Official  Ma- 
gazine, is  one  of  grave  importance  to  the  Order  and  requiring  serious  de- 
liberation. 

The  arguments  on  either  side  are  strong.  For  the  continuance  is  the 
analogy  of  all  bodies  of  a  similar  nature — the  advantage  of  an  authentic 
periodical  to  which  all  members  of  the  Order  may  refer  as  decisive  expo- 
sition of  our  principles,  practice,  and  the  decisions  of  our  highest  tribunal. 
It  will  tend  to  confirm  uniformity,  to  repress  sectional  and  party  feelings, 
and  will  be  very  unlikely  to  provoke  prejudice  and  ill-will  by  hasty  and 
ill-tempered  discussion. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  argued,  that  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  conducted 
by  a  corporation  can  never  compete  with  private  spirit  and  the  desire  of 
private  pecuniary  gain. 

It  is  true  that  individual  interest  will  ever  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
prosecution  of  its  own  advantage— that  the  services  of  an  agent  are  never 
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so  fully  rendered  to  a  large  body  as  when  under  the  eye  of  a  single  pro* 
prietor. 

•Had  the  Covenant  been  private  property,  your  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  it  would  have  been  valuable.  To  effect  this  end,  your  Committee 
would  desire  to  see  a  system  provided  which  would  include  the  advant- 
ages both  of  the  public  authority  and  private  activity. 

Your  Committee  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  upon  serious  and  carefal 
deliberation,  that  this  can  be  done.  They  therefore  propose  that  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Official  Magazine  be  appointed  General  Agent,  with  full  power 
to  collect  the  sums  due  in  any  manner  that  may  seem  good  to  him,  with 
direct  and  immediate  responsibility  upon  him  for  all  moneys  received  by 
him  and  disbursements  made — and  that  he  shall  be  allowed  25  per  cent 
on  all  outstanding  debts,  and  20  per  cent,  on  all  new  subscriptions,  which 
shall  include  all  expenses  of  sub- Agents.  That  he  be  directed  to  exercise 
accurate  scrutiny  over  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  see  that  they  be 
strictly  kept  within  the  contract. 

And  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  even  with  its  present  list  of 
subscribers  (over  1,100)  the  work  can  be  sustained,  and  as  soon  as  the 
system  proposed  goes  into  operation,  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  revenue. 

They  therefore  submit  the  following  resolutions. 

S.  A'.  HURLBUT, 
WM.  W.  MOORE, 
A.  D.  WILSON. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Order,  that  the  Official  Maga- 
zine be  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  the  Editor  of  the  Official  Magazine  be  constituted  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  same — that  he  shall  make  out  and  keep  a  full  list  of  all 
subscribers,  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the 
work — that  he  shall  receive  25  per  cent,  on  all  outstanding  debts  collected 
by  him,  and  20  per  cent,  on  all  new  subscriptions,  which  shall  include  all 
expense  of  collection — and  shall  be  authorized  to  use  his  discretion  in  the 
mode  of  collection,  being  directly  responsible  to  this  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
faithful  application  of  such  funds  as  come  into  his  hands.  And  that  the 
said  Editor  shall  have  control  of  the  printing  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
tract already  entered  into. 

The  question  being  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  the  yeas  and 
nays  Were  required  and  appeared  as  follows.  *  * 

Yeas — Guild  2  votes,  Brown,  Wilson,  Treadwell,  McDonnell,  Marley, 
Sanderson,  Neilson,  Segar,  Campbell,  Hurlbut,  Seymour,  Kezer,  Marshall, 
Shaffner,  Stewart,  Coleman,  Sherlock  2  votes,  Wildey,  Kennedy — 22. 

Nays — Vn.  Sickell,  Harris,  Stokes  2  votes,  Skinner,  Webb— 6. 


The  Great  Procession  on  the  18th  of  September  at  Baltimore. 

To  gratify  the  wish  expressed  by  many  subscribers  to  present  together 
the  whole  ceremony  and  proceedings  which  took  place  in  Baltimore  on 
the  interesting  occasion,  we  defer  until  our  next  a  description  of  the 
greatest  procession  of  our  Order  which  has  ever  taken  place  since  its 
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original  organization.  The  November  number  will  contain  tbe  programme 
of  procession  (abridged)  designating  the  resident  and  visiting  Lodges  and 
Encampments,  the  Orations,  Prayers,  Odes,  Anthems,  Ceremony  and 
Record  of  Dedication  with  its  attestation  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  perfectly  original,  beautiful,  chaste,  rich  Oration 
of  G.  M.  Chapin  upon  the  Supremacy  of  Principle,  and  the  masterly 
Dedicatory  Address  of  Rep.  Hurlbut  are  gems  of  rare  value. 


#gp  We  are  requested  by  Rep.  A.  Heyer  Brown  of  New  York,  to  say 
that  "upon  unpacking  his  trunk  after  his  return  home  from  the  session  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  he  found  two  suits  of  Encampment 
regalia/1  which  by  some  mistake  found  their  way  therein,  and  believing 
them  to  be  the  property  of  some  of  the  Representatives,  it  will  afford  him 
great  pleasure  to  forward  them  to  the  rightful  owners  at  any  point  which 
they  may  designate  by  addressing  him  at  Albany,  State  of  New  York* 


To  the  Agents  of  the  Covenant. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Agent  of  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  for  the  "Official  Magazine,"  he  respectfully 
and  earnestly  requests  that  all  Sub-agents  will  promptly  close  with  him 
their  accounts  for  the  years  1842  and  1843  at  an  early  moment— and  he 
trusts  that  all  delinquent  subscribers  will  forthwith  pay  over  the  respective 
amounts  due  by  them.  After  the  close  of  the  year  a  list  will  be  publish- 
ed of  all  subscriptions  which  remain  unpaid,  and  the  work  will  be  dis- 
continued to  such  subscribers.  JAS.  L.  RIDGELY. 


R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  > 

Charleston,  12th  September,  1843.     ) 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — At  a  regular  annual  communication,  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  6th  inst,  the  following  Officers  were  installed,  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

P.  D.  Torre,  -        -        -        -        M.  W.  G.  Master. 
J.  E.  Carew,  -        -        -        -    R.  W.  Dep'y  G.  Master. 

E.  B.  White,  -        -        -        -        R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
J.  A.  Gyles,  -        -        -        -    R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 

J.  E.  Walker,  -        -        -        -        R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 
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"During  the  year  just  brought  to  a  close,  the  interests  of  our  Order 
have  been  advanced,  in  increase  of  its  usefulness,  the  accession  of  citizens 
of  high  respectability,  and  the  addition  of  Lodges  in  different  parts  of  our 
State,  now  actively  engaged  in  extending  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  Nor  tins  this  period  been  to  us  alone,  a  season  of  prosperity, 
our  sister  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  Territory  of  Florida  have  added  num- 
bers to  the  Order,  and  sustained  its  reputation.  This  success  has  been 
owing  principally  to  the  influence  of  the  principles,  which  constitute  our 
motto.  Yet  it  has  derived  no  small  assistance,  from  the  efforts  of  him 
whose  term  of  office,  as  G.  M.  has  just  expired.  Ten  Lodges  of  different 
descriptions  have  been  added  lo  our  Order,  some  of  ihem  promising  to 
rival  the  most  favored  of  our  country.  Most  of  these  have  been  opened 
by  P.  G.  M.  Case  in  person.  The  rest  owe  their  existence  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  efforts,  and  the  large  sum  of  $1000  has  been  paid  by  him 
to  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  "United  States,  the  result  of  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  the  Order.  Having  thus  discharged  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  us,  with  such  fidelity  and  benefit  to  the  Order,  it  is  meet 
that  we  should  for  the  future  encouragement  of  our  officers,  express  our 
satisfaction  and  gratitude.     Thcfore 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Grand  Lodge  be  presented  to  P.  G. 
M.  Case,  for  the  zeal  lie  has  displayed  during  his  term  of  office,  for  the 
good  of  the  Order,  the  energy  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  ui  his  office,  and  the  dignity  and  impartiality  he  has 
exhibited  as  the  presiding  utiicer  of  this  body. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee-  of  three  he  appointed  lo  procure  a  suitable 
medal,  to  be  presented  to  P.  G.  M.  Case,  by  the  M.  W.  G.  M.  in  the 
presence  of  this  Grand  l,odc;e  as  a  token  of  our  regard  for  his  services. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  P.  G.  H. 
Case,  and  be  forwarded  to  the  Covenant  for  publication." 

Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T. 

John  A.  Gyles,  R.  W.  Grand  Secretary. 
ToBro.  Ridgelv, 

R.  W.  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 
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GRAND  PROCESSION  OF  ODD-FELLOWS. 

DEDICATION  OF  THEIR  MAGNIFICENT  HALL. 

Our  city,  on  Monday,  (September  18th,)  presented  throughout  a  greater 
part  of  the  day,  a  scene  of  animated  and  brilliant  display,  composed  of  the 
various  lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  of  the  city,  our 
State  and  portions  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  and  consecration 
of  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the  Order  just  completed  on  North  Gay  street 
At  an  early  hour  they  began  to  assemble  under  their  respective  Marshals, 
on  the  line  of  North  Gay  street,  and  by  10  o'clock  the  column  was  com* 
pleted  and  commenced  the  march,  in  the  order  and  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement annexed.  The  procession,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  members 
of  an  exclusive  society,  distinguished  for  the  beneficent  purposes  of  its 
organization,  and  directing  its  energies  to  the  amelioration  of  every  kind 
of  human  suffering  within  its  defined  sphere  of  action,  was  well  calculated 
to  elicit  an  eminent  degree  of  moral  respect ;  while  the  significant  and 
peculiar  character  of  its  various  emblems,  its  rich  regalia  and  glittering 
insignia,  its  gay  banners  and  the  joyous  strains  of  the  music,  of  course  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  drew  out  our  citizens,  their  wives  and 
families  to  the  streets,  thronging  the  pavements  upon  the  line  of  march 
with  countless  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children  arrayed  in  holliday 
clothes,  and  with  their  faces  dressed  with  the  gladness  and  the  joy,  the 
scene  was  so  well  adapted  to  inspire.  We  presume  that  the  occasion,  and 
those  associated  therewith,  were  regarded  with  the  same  sentiments,  by 
all  observers.  The  quiet  and  unpretending  manner  in  which  the  Order  of 
Odd-Fellows  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  labor  of  love,  has  been  in 
every  way  calculated  to  beget,  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  even  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  thereof,  an  eminent  degree  of  respect  and  genuine 
esteem. — Combining  within  its  extended  and  rapidly  extending  sphere, 
men  of  all  political  and  religious  sects  and  denominations,  it  is  impossible 
61 
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for  it  to  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  influence  either ;  hence  it  engages 
the  good  will  and  respect  of  all,  while  eliciting  the  jealousy  of  none. 
This  was  uniformly  manifested  yesterday,  and  throughout  the  whole  day, 
moving  as  we  were  promiscuously  amongst  the  multitudes  of  spectators, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  at  any  time  reached  our  ear  in  the  slightest 
degree  disrespectful  of  the  Order.  The  order  of  march  and  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings were  as  follows,  though  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  were 
subordinate  Lodges  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  are  occasionally 
included  under  one  name  and  banner,  and  occupied  a  place  in  the  line. 
The  van  of  the  column  was  led  by 

•  Centre  Lodge,  No.  40,  with  their  name  in  gilded  letters  on  a  plain,  but 
handsomely  trimmed  banner.  This  Lodge  is  from  Ellicott's  Mills.  Mar- 
shal, Mr.  Spotswood  Childers. 

Adam  Lodge,  No.  35,  without  any  banner.  Chief  marshal,  P.  Good- 
man, assisted  by  W.  P.  Anderson  and  Frederick  A.  Rigney. 

Morning  Star  Lodge,  from  Havre-de-Grace,  accompanied  by  members 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  and  the  Mount  Pisgah  Lodge,  of  Port  De- 
posit. Banner  representing  the  emblems  of  the  Order,  with  the  motto  in 
gold  letters,  "Aid  the  widow  and  educate  the  orphans.1'  John  Donahoo, 
chief  marshal. 

Union  Lodge  No.  16,  of  FelTs  Point,  accompanied  by  a  fine  band  of 
music.  Banner  representing  the  olive  branch,  hand  and  heart,  and  other 
emblems,  with  the  motto,  "In  union  there  is  strength."  Chief  marshal, 
J.  W.  Hall,  assisted  by  Samuel  Hapenny. 

Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  9,  instituted  in  1831,  with  banner  representing 
two  well  executed  female  figures,  upholding  a  portrait  of  Jefferson,  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  his  hands,  above  which  was  the 
shining  sun,  and  the  all-seeing  eye.    John  Brashears,  chief  marshal. 

Marion  Lodge,  No,  8,  with  a  handsome  'scarlet  banner,  representing 
two  female  figures,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  the  Order,  and  the 
motto,  "Friendship,  Love  and  Truth."     Chief  marshal,  Alexander  Owens. 

Harmony  Lodge,  No.  6,  instituted  Oct.  16,  1833,  with  a  handsome 
banner,  with  two  female  figures  supporting  a  representation  of  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  with  the  emblem  "Love  and  Charity."  Chief  marshal, 
Elijah  Jarvis,  assisted  by  Col.  J.  Stewart. 

Gratitude  Lodge,  No.  5,  accompanied  by  a  fine  band  of  music,  with 
banner  representing  the  cornucopia,  burning  heart,  and  other  emblems. 
J.  N.  S.  T.  Wright,  chief  marshal,  assisted  by  James  Young. 

William  Tell  Lodge,  No.  4,  with  banner  representing  an  archer,  draw- 
ing his  bow,  with  the  motto  "Pro  patria  ac  patria  sola."  John  Foasett, 
chief  marshal,  assisted  by  Dederich  Pralle. 

Columbia  Lodge,  No.  3,  with  banner  representing  on  one  side  Moses 
in  the  burning  bush,  and  the  other,  Moses  receiving  the  ten  commandments. 
Michael  Gross,  chief  marshal,  assisted  by  James  Duvall.  Here  the  line 
was  again  diversified  by  an  excellent  band  of  music. 

Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2,  accompanied  by  a  fine  band,  with  a  likeness  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  banner,  surrounded  by  the  various  emblems  of 
the  Order.  George  Brown,  chief  marshal,  assisted  by  Capt.  Hoss  and 
John  C.  Bokee. 

Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  instituted  April  26M,  1819,  with  a  hand- 
some gilded  banner,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
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with  various  emblems  of  the  Order  on  the  reverse.    Marsha),  Mr.  John 
Wonderly. 

With  the  Washington,  closed  the  city  portion  of  the  Order,  included  in 
the  subordinate  Lodges ;  they  were  succeeded  by  Central  Lodge,  Jfo.  1, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  being  the  mother  of  all  the  Lodges  in  the  District, 
and  leading  off  with  the  original  banner  under  which  they  have  risen  to 
their  present  numbers ;  this  banner  bore  the  date  of  their  institution,  being 
in  the  year  1827;  Mr.  L.  A.  Gobright  was  the  marshal,  and  the  Lodges 
under  his  direction  comprised  the  Potomac,  Columbia,  Washington,  Har- 
mony, Friendship,  Union,  Covenant  and  Eastern. 

Lafayette  Lodge,  of  Virginia,  with  a  banner,  on  which  was  painted  a 
bust  of  Lafayette,  various  emblems  of  the  Order,  and  the  motto,  "Charity 
never  faileth." 

Powhattan  Lodge,  of  Virginia,  with  a  banner  with  the  motto,  "Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity ;  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Pearson,  marshal. 

Appomatox  Lodge,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  No.  15,  with  a  banner  represent- 
ing a  female  with  her  arms  around  three  small  children,  under  which  was 
the  motto  "Charity  never  faileth." 

Mount  Zion  Lodge,  No.  74,  with  a  large  banner,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  Lodge,  and  its  location,  York,  Pa.  Marshal,  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Morris. 

Susquehanna  Lodge,  Jfo.  80,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  with  a  banner  signify- 
ing their  name  and  location,  embellished  with  emblems  of  the  Order* 
Marshal,  Mr.  Geo.  Wolf. 

Adam  Lodge,  Jfo.  61,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa„  with  a  banner  indicating 
the  date  of  their  institution,  April  8th,  1838 ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  re- 
presentation of  our  common  anceater,  surrounded  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  in  Paradise. — Marshal,  Mr.  L.  Long;  assistant  marshal,  Charles  L. 
Pascal.  The  Lodge  was  preceded  by  an  admirable  band  of  music,  which 
accompanied  the  members  from  Philadelphia. 

This  portion  of  the  line  closed  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  Lodges,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Encampments,  led  by  the 

Salem  Encampment,  of  Baltimore,  Jfo.  2,  with  a  banner  stating  the  date 
of  its  institution,  1831.    Marshal,  Mr.  N.  T.  Dushane. 

Jerusalem  Encampment,  Jfo.  1,  with  a  banner  representing  the  Cornu- 
copia, and  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  its  institution.  Marshal,  Dr.  W. 
J.  Williams. 

Jfeilson  Encampment  of  Patriarchst  from  Richmond,  Va.,  with  banner 
indicating  name  and  date  of  its  origin,  and  representing  on  the  reverse  a 
camp  and  altar  fire.    Marshal,  Mr.  George  J.  Roche. 

Marley  Encampment,  Jfo.  2,  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  with  banner  bearing; 
name  and  date  of  institution,  April  22d,  1840.  Marshal,  Mr.  Horatio  N. 
Steele. 

Columbia  Encampment  of  Washington,  D.  C,  with  banner  indicating 
name  and  date,  1835.    Marshal,  Mr.  John  F.  Clements. 

Grand  Encampment  of  Patriarchs  of  Maryland,  with  a  magnificent  ban- 
ner, bearing  on  one  side  the  name  of  the  Encampment,  and  on  the  reverse 
representing  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  painted  by  Shepherd. 
Marshal,  Mr.  L.  Burgess. 
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The  members  of  the  Encampments  marched  in  the  following  order, 
dress  and  regalia: 

The  Sentinel  with  Drawn  Sword. 

The  Banner  with  Supporters. 

The  members  two  abreast,  in  black,  with  black  apron  and  gloves,  and 
purple  collar. 

Supporter,  with  staff.  \       Ju£™  ]JjJ n'       I  Supporter,  with  staff- 
Supporter,  with  staff,  j       Se™£  ^en,       j  ^^  ^  8taff. 

First  Watch,  with  staff.  \      Treasurer,       t  Second  Watch,  with  staff. 
'  (  with  cross  keys.  ) 

Third  Watch,  with  staff.  \    .4k  Scribe'         I  Fourth  Watch,  with  staff. 
'  (  with  cross  pens  } 

Guard  of  the  Tent,  with  (     High  Priest,     >  Guard  of  the  Tent,  with 
crook.  (     with  crozier.     }  crook. 

Son  of  Nimrod,  with  (    Chief  Patriarch,     >  Son  of  Nimrod,  with 
spear.  (        with  Gavel.        J  spear. 

A  band  of  music  succeeded  the  Encampments,  which  was  followed  by 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  with  a  splendid  banner  painted  by 
Volkmar,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Lodge  and  the  date  of  its  institution, 
1819,  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other  a  blending  of  the  insignia  and 
emblems  of  the  Order,  with  the  motto  "Amicitia,  Amor  et  Veritas." 
Marshal,  Mr.  Seth  Pollard.  The  various  emblems  in  charge  of  this  Lodge, 
are  designated  as  follows,  and  were  borne  in  the  order  annexed* 

The  Grand  Guardian. 

The  Banner  with  Two  Supporters. 

Past  Grand's,  Two  Abreast 

The  Fasces  borne  by  Two  Abreast. 

The  Seven  Rams'  Horns. 

The  Hour  Glass. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant 

The  Three  Links  by  Two  Abreast. 

The  Arrows  by  Two  Abreast. 

The  Serpent  by  Two  Abreast. 

The  Golden  Pot  of  Manna  by  Two  Abreast. 

Aaron's  Budding  Rod  by  Two  Abreast. 

Cornucopia  by  Two  Abreast 

The  Bible  and  Triangle. 

The  Two  Globes. 

Past  Grand  Masters,  Two  Abreast. 

The  Grand  Warden  with  Supporters. 

The  Grand  Treasurer  with  Supporters. 
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The  Grand  Secretary  with  Constitution,  Supporters. 

The  Deputy  Grand  Master  with  Supporters. 

The  Grand  Master  with  Supporters. 

The  Outside  Grand  Guardian  with  Drawn  Sword. 

Next  came  three  Heralds  on  horseback,  in  whom  we  recognized  W.  H. 
Watson,  Archer  Ropes,  and  James  M.  Anderson,  Esqrs. 

They  were  followed  by  a  large  car  on  wheels,  constructed  for  the  occa- 
sion, drawn  by  four  grey  horses  each  led  by  a  groom,  in  Turkish  costume, 
the  car  containing  about  15  orphan  children,  all  neatly  dressed,  and  under 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  Order.  This  interesting  object,  was  of 
course  to  many,  by  far  the  most  pleasing  picture  of  the  whole  line  ;  and 
indeed  it  was  well  calculated  to  call  out  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart, 
and  bring  down  blessings  upon  an  institution  whose  fostering  care  is  so 
admirably  bestowed.  This  car  was  nearly  25  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
structed in  such  manner  that  a  succession  of  seats  of  about  10  feet  in 
length,  such  being  about  the  width  of  the  car,  rose  gradually  from  the 
front  to  an  elevation  in  the  rear,  of  about  8  feet  from  the  ground,  present- 
ing a  moving  gallery  of  the  living  portraiture  of  orphan  youth.  The  whole 
exterior  of  the  car  was  covered  with  blue  and  pink  muslin,  hanging  round 
the  sides  in  festoons,  supported  by  rosettes.  The  space  beneath  the  seats 
was  very  properly  occupied  by  every  eatable  and  drinkable  suited  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  long  ride  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  with  which 
the  wants  of  the  interesting  company  above  were  liberally  supplied.  On 
the  front  of  the  car  was  a  gilt  eagle,  having  in  his  beak  a  scroll  with  the 
motto  "For  my  Country,"  and  on  the  muslin  beneath,  in  large  gilt  letters 
the  word  "Orphans."  On  the  roll  of  the  car  behind,  was  also  inscribed 
in  large  gilt  letters,  the  words  "Protect  the  Orphan."  The  horses  attach- 
ed to  the  car  were  gaily  caparisoned,  and  furnished  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Vance. 

After  the  car  marched  about  60  more  children,  the  larger  of  the  boys 
under  education  as  orphans,  by  the  Odd-Fellows;  there  being  150  at  pre- 
sent educated  from  this  source. 

The  whole  of  the  pupils  were  under  the  immediate  personal  care  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Education. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  twelve  barouches,  each  containing  four 
persons ;  in  the  two  first  were  the  Orators  of  the  Day,  Chaplains,  and  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies.    The  others  were  occupied  by  members  of 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  with 
its  officers,  and  the  Past  Grand  Sires  of  the  Order. 

Chairmain  of  the  Committee  of  Proceedings,  P.  G.  Sire  Thomas  Wildey. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  James  L.  Ridgely,  Esq* 

Chief  Marshal,  Henry  S.  Sanderson,  Esq, 

Deputy  Marshals — William  Bayley,  John  F.  Hoss,  Horatio  T.  Bodden, 
John  H.  T.  Jerome,  John  B.  Emery,  Edward  Robinson,  Elisha  Jarvis,  Esqrs. 

With  this  arrangement  the  immense  procession  took  up  the  march,  pro- 
ceeding according  to  prior  arrangement,  through  the  city  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed tor  the  first  part  of  the  ceremonies,  being  in  the  agreeable  shade 
of  an  enclosed  grove,  kindly  presented  for  the  use  of  the  Order  on  the 
occasion.    Here  a  large  gallery  with  a  rostrum  had  been  erected,  which 
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was  filled  by  members  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  a  band  of  musicians, 
under  Capt.  Roundtree,  and  a  choir  of  vocal  performers  with  their  leader 
Noah  Collins.  A  spacious  area  in  front  of  the  stand  was  fitted  up  with 
seats,  which  were  occupied  in  front  by  great  numbers  of  the  ladies  present 
on  the  ground,  dnd  in  the  rear  by  members  of  the  Order,  and  other  indi- 
viduals. As  soon  as  order  could  be  established,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
directed  the  choir  to  proceed  with  the  introductory  Anthem,  which  was 
sung  with  admirable  effect  by  the  choir,  accompanied  by  the  band,  and 
was  as  follows : 

"0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all. 
His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.    Amen." 

The  following  beautiful  Ode  was  then  sung  by  the  choir,  in  admirable 
style  and  with  exquisite  effect,  the  execution  doing  infinite  credit  to  all 
engaged  therein.  Indeed  the  performances  of  the  choir  and  band  in  this 
department  of  the  duties  of  the  day,  commanded  universal  approbation. 


ODE. 


■V    C.     D.    ST0A1T 


Not  at  the  Tyrant's  'hett 
Oar  feet  the  ranks  hare  prest 

On  gory  field ; 
The  roioe  of  sacred  right 
Hath  hid  as  arm  with  night, 
And  rash  into  the  fight 

Her  sword  to  wield. 

No  tramp,  or  cannon's  peal 
Invites  us  forth  to  reel 

In  seas  of  blood; 
But  friendship's  deeper  claim, 
And  lore,  whose  holy  flame 
Is  sweeter  far  than  fame, 

To  deeds  of  good. 

Inspires  our  yeaning  soal, 
And  bids  as  to  the  goal 

Where  sits  distress, 
With  want,  and  wo,  and  grief. 
Who  vainly  beg  relief 
From  Priests,  and  Levfce's  deaf. 

Who  torn,  nor  bless! 

For  them  O  God,  we  come, 
And  they  whose  lips  are  dumb 

With  sorrow's  spell  J 
To  bind  the  broken  heart 
With  mercy's  healing  art, 
And  act  a  brother's  part 

These  ranks  we  swell. 
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Our  kindred  who  are  chained, 
The  stricken  and  the  pained, 

The  lor'd  and  dear; 
For  them  we  rise  to-day, 
Nor  torn  the  other  way, 
Bat  give  oar  hands  and  pray 

And  wipe  the  tear. 

The  starving  orphan  child, 
The  widow  weeping  wild 

In  hovel  law ; 
Their  cry  has  reached  oar  ear. 
We  come  to  qnell  their  fear, 
Their  aehiug  hearts  to  cheer. 

And  soothe  their  woe ! 

O  Father  make  as  strong 
To  break  the  Tyrant's  thong, 

Through  Lore,  and  Thee ; 
To  tarn  the  Despot's  will, 
Bid  sorrow's  waves  be  still, 
And  conquer  every  ill 

Till  all  are  free. 

The  following  appropriate  and  impressive  address  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
succeeded : 

PRAYER. 


BT    1BT.    BIO.    R.    YIATIS     11KIK. 


Most  merciful  God,  our  Heavenly  Father!  we  uncover  ourselves 
before  Thee,  in  sincere  and  reverent  acknowledgment  of  Thy  universal 
Sovereignty.  Thou  art  God  over  all,  and  blessed  forevermore.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  Glory.  We  bless  and  adore  Thy 
excellent  name,  Oh  Lord,  that  although  we  are  worms  of  the  dust,  crea- 
tures of  a  moment,  and  sinners  against  Thy  most  Holy  Law,  yet  as  the 
workmanship  of  Thy  Creative  power,  and  the  subjects  of  Thy  Preserving 
and  Redeeming  grace,  we  are  invited  to  approach  Thee  in  the  attitude  of 
worshippers  through  the  merit  of  thy  Son,  the  Saviour  of  the  World. — 
Grant  unto  us,  Oh,  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  a  due  sense  of  our  exalted  privi- 
leges; and  so  replenish  us  with  the  dews  of  Thy  heavenly  grace  that  we 
may  be  kept  free  from  sin,  and  walk  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  thy 
fear. 

Almighty  God,  and  Father  of  all  men,  we  do  thank  Thee  for  the 
privilege  of  thus  assembling  ourselves  before  Thee,  and  invoking  Thine 
aid  in  the  great  work  in  which,  as  an  association  of  brothers,  we  are  en- 
gaged. We  know  that  our  best  concerted  schemes  shall  fail  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  permanent  good,  unless  they  be  directed  by  wisdom 
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higher  than  our  own,  and  executed  by  an  arm  stronger  than  the  arm  of 
flesh.  We  do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  Thee,  to  let  thy  blessing 
rest  upon  the  Institution  whose  claims  we  this  day  celebrate  in  Thy  pre- 
sence. Hallow  Thou  its  principles  with  the  smile  of  Thy  Love.  Preserve 
them  from  abuse  ;  from  the  perversion  of  wicked  and  designing  men;  and 
cause  them,  to  be  greatly  instrumental  in  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  human- 
ity; in  lifting  up  the  bowed  down ;  in  carrying  consolation  to  the  abodes 
of  virtuous  wretchedness,  and  in  causing  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

Oh  Lord,  our  Help,  and  our  Redeemer,  Thou  art  the  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  Thou  art  thyself  essential  Love,  and  what 
we  know  of  Truth  is  but  the  twilight  of  Thy  smile : — grant  then,  unto 
us,  we  implore  thee,  the  spirit  of  Friendship,  of  Love,  and  of  Truth, 
that  in  the  dissemination  of  these  high  and  heaven-born  principles,  we 
may  promote  the  glory  of  our  common  Father  and  Lord,  and  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  our  race.  In  Friendship,  may  we  be  friends  of  all  men 
—friends  of  one  another, — and  especially  friends,  lovers,  servants  of  the 
living  God  !  May  our  hearts,  as  well  as  our  walls  and  our  banners,  be 
inscribed,  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  !  May  we  abhor  that  which 
is  evil,  and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good : — and  by  an  upright  walk  and  a 
chaste  conversation,  secure  thy  favor  in  Time  and  in  Eternity ;  hush  for- 
ever the  voice  of  malignant  opposition,  and  go  on  rejoicing  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  to  which  as  men,  as  good  citizens 
and  especially  as  brethren  of  a  common  Order  we  are  called.  And  as 
children  of  Thee,  the  Father  of  all  men,  as  good  and  true  citizens  of  these 
United  States,  we  would  send  up  to  Thee,  the  incense  of  pure  and  devout 
supplication,  for  thy  blessing  upon  the  world ;  and  especially  upon  our 
beloved  nation.  Remember  Thou  with  great  favour  the  President  of  our 
happy  land,  and  all  who  are  in  authority ;  incline  their  hearts  to  wisdom ; 
teach  them  to  walk  in  thy  ways  with  holy  fear,  and  cause  them  ever  to 
remember,  that  while  the  greatest  blessing  which  a  nation  can  possess  is 
goodness  and  wisdom  in  its  rulers,  its  heaviest  calamity  must  be  corruption 
and  wickedness,  in  high  places : — that,  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

Finally,  Oh  Lord,  we  commit  ourselves,  to  thy  Fatherly  protection. — 
Keep  us  this  day  from  danger  and  calamity.  Let  thy  banner  over  us,  be 
Love !  Sanction  thou  our  labour,  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands; 
yea  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  thou  it.  Grant  unto  us  present  peace 
and  everlasting  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  Name ;  Thy  King- 
dom come ;  Thy  Will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven ;  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread ;  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us ;  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  But  deliver  us 
from  evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  Power,  and  the  Glory,  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  arose,  and  address- 
ing the  immense  assemblage,  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day,  the  "  Introductory  Address"  would  be  omitted.  He  then 
introduced  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  orators  of 
the  day,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  oration,  marked  by  great 
beauty  of  style,  and  elevated  tone  and  purpose,  and  forcible  and  elegant 
language. 
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THE    SUPREMACY    OF    PRINCIPLE. 


it  b.  h.  c ii Arm.* 


There  is  nothing  durable  but  Principle.  Nothing  has  permanent 
sway  in  the  enlightened  judgments  and  the  unbiased  affections  of  men, 
but  virtue — something  which  is  for  God  and  for  humanity.  Forms  and 
Institutions  change  and  pass  away ;  but  the  Truth  which  they  were 
meanf  to  propagate,  lives  and  acts — for  it  is  eternal.  The  Institution,  the 
Form;  belongs  to  the  body,  and,  like  it,  is  gross,  local,  perishable ;  the 
Principle  pertains  to  tbe  soul,  and  is  spiritual,  unlimited,  everlasting. 

Mpn  are  apt  to  resist  conscience,  and  are  fearfully  driven  by  passion. 
Too  frequently  they  pluck  "  the  specious  evil,  and  shun  the  latent  good," 
mailing  even  the  outward  form  that  God  has  so  curiously  moulded,  and 
more  deeply  the  divinity  within  them,  by  the  violence  of  sin.  Yet 
worst  man  recognizes  and  reverences  goodness,  and,  in  his  better 
mdments,  or  in  the  long  run,  always  decides  for  it.  All  men  commend 
thf  principle — the  right,  the  good,  the  true  principle.    The  most  aban- 

ied  sensualist,  shameless  and  profane,  who  plays  his  stake  of  lust,  or 

rarice,  or  ambition,  on  the  very  table  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  ap- 
proves it,  even  while  he  laughs  at,  or  violates  it.  There  never  was  a 
deed  performed,  that  the  deep  heart  of  humanity  would  not  say 
"Amen"  to  it — "It  is  right!"  Displayed  even  in  the  fictitious  colors  of 
a  novel,  the  thrill  that  acknowledges  triumphant  virtue  is  a  genuine  emo- 
tion— a  genuine  tribute  to  abstract  goodness.  The  glow,  or  the  tear,  is 
not  all  affected,  though  distilled  from  the  alembic  of  jaded  sentimentality, 
or  kindled  in  the  heart  of  selfish  worldliness.  It  demonstrates  to  us, 
that  somewhere  in  that  nature  there  is  an  approval  of  virtue.  There 
never  was  a  good  man  who  did  not  excite  respect  in  the  most  de- 
graded witness — in  his  bitterest  foe.  All  this  may  be  transient,  hidden, 
covered  up  with  smiles  and  sneers.  But,  I  repeat,  Principle  alone  is  per- 
manently regarded — only  Virtue  is  always  reverenced  and  esteemed. 
Its  radiance  penetrates  the  most  opaque  ignorance ;  and  Satan  himself, 
high  as  he  may  hold  his  thunder-scarred  crest,  bows  in  spirit  before  it. 

I  know  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  men  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  prejudices,  and  that  Truth  must  slowly  burn  away  the  mists  that 
beset  its  early  rising.  Ages  roll  on  ere  justice  is  done.  Time  alone  sup- 
plies the  touchstone.  The  children  have'  to  build  the  tombs  of  the  Pro- 
phets that  their  fathers  slew.  In  the  midst  of  their  daily  life  men  are 
encompassed  with  deceit.  They  are  prone  to  admire  the  mere  show  of 
things.  They  are  attracted  by  dazzling  externals.  They  are  fettered 
by  pernicious  laws  of  etiquette.  They  act  as  they  do  not  feel.  They 
prize  what  they  cannot  approve.  They  decide  as  they  do  not  think : 
because  they  are  pressed  by  immediate  circumstances,  and  act  from  the 
appetite,  the  policy,  or  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  But  when  the  hu- 
man heart  pronounces  its  judgment,  truly  and  freely — when  it  speaks  con- 

*Aa  Oration  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  City  of  Baltimore,  Sept  18, 184:]. 
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cerning  the  Past,  the  Absent,  and  the  Dead — when  pride,  and  ignorance, 
and  fear,  are  lifted  from  the  reason,  and  the  enlightened  conscience  ut- 
ters its  oracle  ;  then,  men  always  decide  concerning  the  Principle :  not 
whether  the  deed  was  done,  or  the  word  spoken,  in  this  or  that  form; 
but  whether  it  was  essentially  the  right  thing,  the  good  thing,  the  true 
thing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  immediate  rewards  of  Truth  and  Goodness, 
have  too  frequently  been  the  hatred  of  the  wicked  and  the  contempt  of 
the  scorners — the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold,  or  a  bed  of  faggots,  with  the 
hiss  of  malice  rising  above  the  crackling  fire.  But  by  and  by,  when 
humanity  has  progressed  to  a  higher  vision,  and  an  age  is  yearning  for 
better  things,  the  neglected  bones  are  canonized.  Freedom  catches  new 
inducements,  and  Religion  stronger  arguments,  from  the  rank  grass  of 
the  patriot's  grave,  and  the  bright  blood-spot  of  the  martyr.  What  a  no- 
ble name  in  English  history  has  his  become  to  us,  who,  but  a  few  gener- 
ations since,  died  upon  Tower- Hill,  stained  with  the  reproach  of  treason ! 
We  may  not  approve  of  every  individual  element  in  his  character.  But 
we  cannot  forget  that  calm  fortitude,  and  that  resolute  self-sacrifice.  We 
cannot  forget  that  he  died  for  liberty — that  he  was  a  martyr  for  principle. 
The  words  of  his  dying  prayer  echo  now  in  our  hearts.  "Grant  that  I 
may  die  glorifying  Thee  for  all  thy  mercies ;  and  that  at  the  last  Thou  hast 
permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  as  a  witness  of  Thy  Truth,  and  even  by 
the  confession  of  my  opposers,  for  that  Old  Cause  in  which  I  was  from 
my  youth  engaged,  and  for  which  Thou  hast  so  often  and  wonderfully  de- 
clared Thyself."  These  are  the  words  of  conscious  virtue,  and  their  tones 
can  never  die.  Even  his  own  age  repealed,  when  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  the  blighting  attainder.  But  other  ages  shall  estimate  the  place  of 
his  sacrifice  as  more  regal  than  a  throne.  Time  and  the  human  heart 
reverse  all  false  decisions,  and  determine  for  the  true.  The  memory  of 
Jeffries  shall  blacken  in  scorn ;  the  generations  of  the  free  shall  cherish 
the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  close  with  that  good  'Old  Cause,'  which 
breathed  upon  by  his  dying  prayer,  and  sprinkled  with  his  blood,  he  com- 
mended to  the  world. 

I  would  most  earnestly  impress  upon  you,  then,  the  supremacy  ofPrinr 
ciple — the  momentous  fact  that  any  deed,  or  institution,  is  valuable,  and 
will  secure  perpetuity  and  esteem,  only  as  it  is  based  upon  Truth  and 
Goodness.  It  is  only  in  the  childhood  of  the  individual,  or  the  race,  that 
men  attach  essential  value  to  mere  forms,  or  appearances.  To  the  boy, 
the  king  must  wear  a  crown,  and  be  clad  in  jewelry  and  ermine — to  the 
unreflecting,  he  must  be  consecrated  by  hereditary  descent,  and  rule  by 
constituted  power.  But  the  informed  and  liberal  mind  says, — "not  so— 
these  are  our  truly  royal  men/'  and  points  to  Howard  in  the  lazar  house, 
and  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough.  "What  is  the  deed  worth  toman?" 
"What  good  has  it  accomplished?"  are  the  questions  which  search  the 
acts  of  the  Past,  and  investigate  the  claims  of  venerable  institutions.  No 
matter  how  much  it  has  dazzled  the  world — no  matter  by  what  means  it 
has  been  upheld.  If  it  was  done  wickedly — if  it  enshrines  falsehood ;  it 
will  one  day  be  stripped  of  all  its  brilliant  accompaniments,  and  the  voice, 
and  the  heart  of  humanity  will  condemn  it.  When  the  age  of  Reforma- 
tion comes,  and  the  torch  of  reason  is  brandished  about,  illuminating  dark 
crannies,  and  consuming  dry  abominations  with  its  quick  fire — wo  then 
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to  all  falsehoods  with  which  it  comes  in  contact — wo  to  all  shams— wo  to 
all  fabrics,  whether  of  individual  glory  or  public  concern,  that  have  been 
founded  on  the  ignorance  of  men,  or  cemented  with  their  blood  and  their 
tears !  But  Virtue  abides  the  scrutiny.  She  appears  more  beautiful  in 
the  investigation ;  and  from  the  smouldering  ashes  and  the  dust  of  old 
systems,  she  rises  with  a  celestial  birth-song,  and,  in  a  new  phasis,  vin- 
dicates her  immortality. 

If  we  consider  the  standard  literature,  the  old  and  cherished  books  of  a 
people,  we  shall  find  in  them,  some  philanthropic  element,  some  spirit  of 
Goodness  and  Truth,  which  constitutes  their  conservative  and  popular 
efficacy.  It  is  not  merely  a  defect  of  style,  or  lack  of  wit,  that  consigns 
the  productions  of  intellect  to  oblivion.  What  has  become  of  scores  of 
the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  who  charmed  their  contemporaries  with 
their  pleasant  fancies,  and  wove  their  "Garlands  of  dainty  devices  ?"  They 
'  are  only  known  to  the  curious  antiquary.  But  he  who  drew  from  the  deep 
springs  of  thought,  and  held  intimate  communion  with  nature — who  made 
the  great  soul  of  man  his  instrument,  and  touched  each  chord  of  joy  and 
tears  with  mighty  mastery — who  gave  a  tongue  to  every  passion  and  a 
voice  to  deep  emotion — who  painted  each  well-known  lineament  of  feel- 
ing, and  made  affection  eloquent,  and  consecrated  sorrow,  and  summon- 
ed all  the  beautiful  of  reality  and  of  fancy  to  adorn  the  motly  procession 
of  human  life— he— Shakespeare,  is  known,  and  read,  and  repeated, 
wherever  civilization,  and  art,  and  genius,  have  their  sway.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  sympathized  with  man.  He  spoke  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart.  He  elevated  virtue,  and  stripped  the  regalia  from  vice,  and  plead- 
ed for  the  good  and  the  true  in  maxims  which  are  household  words,  and 
uttered  on  children's  lips.  The  books  of  one  age  may  be  rejected  in  the 
next,  because  they  are  superficial,  or  full  of  vapid  sen  ti  men  tali  sm.  But 
they  are  superficial,  or  vapidly  sentimental,  because  they  convey  no  prin- 
ciple, and  utter  no  strong,  true  feeling.  Neither  shall  licentiousness  sur- 
vive, nor  profanity,  nor  the  cold  abstractions  that  have  no  bearing  upon 
human  welfare.  They  may  live  for  their  day,  they  may  be  cherished  by 
a  partial  few ;  but  genius,  with  all  its  power,  cannot  preserve  them  from 
popular  oblivion.  But  the  old  son^s  and  ballads  of  a  people,  that  breathe 
something  of  a  noble  freedom,  a  simple  worth  and  manly  honesty,  that 
the  shepherds  have  chanted  among  the  hills,  and  the  workman  at  his 
task,  and  old  crones  have  sung  over  cradle-beds,  these  shall  be  cherished, 
like  familiar  hearth-fires,  amid  the  lights  and  shadows  of  men's  homes. 
A  grand  objection  has  been  justly  made  to  the  poetry  of  Byron.  It  is 
not  the  licentiousness  that  defiles  his  verse,  nor  even  the  blasphemy  that 
makes  us  shudder.  But  it  is  his  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  all  Truth 
and  Goodness.  When  he  has  arrayed  Virtue  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
transcendent  imagination,  and  delineated  the  beautiful  affections  of  the 
human  heart  with  all  his  master-power ;  he  turns  him  around  and  laughs 
at  all  as  false  and  hollow — as  hypocritical  forms  and  painted  harlotry. 
And  this  is  his  poison,  and  his  rebuke.  Do  not  understand  me  as  joining 
in  the  fashionable  outcry  against  Lord  Byron.  In  many  respects  in 
which  he  is  condemned,  probably  he  is  not  worse  than  others  whose 
works  are  highly  prized.  There  is  in  his  verse  a  full  vindication  of  his 
claims  to  the  fame  of  a  poet  But  those  claims  rest  upon  passages  that 
have  the  nerve  of  principle,  that  kindle  with  the  fires  of  a  lofty  and  gen- 
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erous  freedom,  and  are  filled  with  sublime  impressions  of  Nature,  fiat 
those  efforts  that  make  affection  a  cheat,  and  virtue  a  masque,  and  quench 
all  pure  and  holy  aspirations  of  the  soul  in  the  slime  of  sensuality,  cannot 
live  in  the  popular  heart,  and  if  they  go  down  to  future  generations,  will 
be  transmitted  because  they  are  bound  together  with  thoughts  of  genuine 
manliness,  and  energetic  truth.  How  different  this  mockery  from  that 
delineation  of  the  great  Master  of  Fiction,  which  threw  sun-light  upon  the 
dark  heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  revealed  to  us,  beneath  the  simple  garb  of 
a  Scottish  peasant  girl,  a  virtue  unbiased  and  incorruptible,  that  shrunk 
not  from  peril,  that  yielded  not  to  affection,  and  shone  as  beautiful  in  the 
glitter  of  a  court,  as  it  did  in  its  unsullied  lustre  amid  the  heather  of  its 
native  home.  We  must  feel  assured  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Princi- 
ple— that  Virtue  is  absolute  and  everlasting.  Else,  nature  itself  reels  be* 
neath  our  feet,  and  all  things  become  chaotic.  Let  the  darkness  enve- 
lope us,  let  the  storm  descend — so  that  the  foundations  of  the  universe 
are  unmoved.  As  the  thunder  rolls  down  the  sky,  it  may  shake  the  very 
ground  on  which  we  stand.  But  the  red  glare  of  the  lightning  shall  re- 
veal to  us  the  tall  mountain  peaks — the  pillars  of  the  earth — lifting  their 
foreheads  through  the  tempest  and  up  to  heaven,  venerable  and  serene, 
as  they  did  in  the  summer  sun-shine,  yesterday.  Truth  and  Goodness 
are  eternal,  and  he  alone  who  writes  for  truth  and  goodness,  shall  have 
the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  people,  through  the  ages. 

And  that  Holy  Book,  that  our  infant  minds  are  taught  to  read  and  that 
is  clasped  like  a  shield  to  the  bosoms  of  the  dying !  Had  it  no  Divine 
Sanctions,  were  it  not  impressed  with  super-human  authority,  it  still 
would  be  cherished.  No  violence  could  rend  it  from  its  sanctuary,  no 
sophistry  could  cheat  us  of  its  influence.  It  is  so  full  of  humanity — it  is 
so  pregnant  with  Truth — it  is  so  intimate  with  our  souls,  in  all  their  count- 
less moods.  By  him  who  feels— who  loves  Principle  and  Virtue ;  even 
though  he  may  disbelieve — the  popularity  of  this  Book  will  not  be  as- 
cribed to  blind  prejudice,  or  to  thoughtless  custom.  The  truths  of  Job 
are  as  undeniable  as  "  the  bands  of  Orion."  The  emotions  of  the 
human  heart  can  find  no  sweeter,  or  sublimer  expression  than  the  Poetry 
of  David.  Roman  orator  and  Grecian  poet,  cannot  chain  the  attention,  or 
stir  the  soul,  like  him  whom  "  the  common  people  heard  gladly."  Their 
themes  are  not  so  great — so  full  of  mighty  interest.  The  shivering  ora- 
cles of  Dodona  are  still,  and  the  Sybil's  leaves  are  shut  forever;  but  the 
weary  and  sad,  the  bowed  and  the  fearful,  come  spontaneously  to  drink 
the  stream  of  Life  that  trickles  down  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Abana  and  Phar- 
par  are  not  so  fresh  and  sweet  as  that. 

As  with  Literature,  so  is  it  with  the  deeds  of  individuals,  or  of  commtmt- 
ties,  when  we  look  back  upon  them  in  the  light  of  history.  It  is  Princi- 
ple— the  reputation  of  Truth  and  Goodness — that  imparts  renown  to  ordi- 
nary names,  and  makes  of  some  common  thing  a  cherished  relic.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  mention  of  certain  men  salutes  the  ear  like  a  peal 
of  music.  How  eloquent  is  yon  voiceless  shaft,  if  you  only  pronounce 
the  name  of  Washington !  Consecrated  places  of  the  earth,  shrines  of 
human  pilgrimage,  are  significant  because  they  are  associated  with  some 
memory  of  true  greatness.  The  wide  field,  the  surf-beaten  rock,  the 
quaint  fabric,  the  humble  cottage,  the  simple  grave— these  become  land- 
marks to  the  world,  and  glow  in  the  mellow  light  of  story,  and  are  in- 
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8tinct  with  inspiration.  We  may  pass  them  by  as  unnoticeable  matters, 
but  let  us  know  the  fact  that  here  a  martyr  fell,  that  there  testimony  was 
borne  for  a  mighty  truth,  that  upon  that  spot  a  nation  achieved  its  free- 
dom, that  yonder  a  good  man  was  born,  that  beneath  us  some  moral  hero 
sleeps,  and  the  object  is  quickly  transformed  to  our  eyes,  and  clothed 
with  the  grandeur  of  memorable  recollection.  Principle ! — this  gives  to 
objects  a  different  value,  where  the  outward  aspect  may  be  the  same. 
This  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  strand  of  Hastings  and  the 
rock  of  Plymouth — between  the  fields  of  Agincourt  and  Lexington.  We 
look  back,  through  the  ages,  to  an  armed  group,  watching  by  night  in  one 
of  the  rugged  defiles  of  Greece.  It  is  the  evening  preceding  a  memora- 
ble battle,  and  the  star-light  glimmers  on  a  scanty  cluster  of  spears,  that 
stand  there  unmoving  through  the  silent  hours.  Their  foe  awaits  them, 
an  ocean-host,  that  can  overwhelm  them  with  billows  of  steel.  Dark 
treachery  has  woven  its  toils  in  their  midst.  An  oracle  has  prophecied 
their  certain  death.  Allies  upon  whom  they  relied  have  precipitately 
left  them.  Yet  they  are  set  to  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom — nor 
can  any  peril  drive  them  back.  They  will  die  upon  their  shields.  We 
know  the  issue.  And  it  is  not  to  the  bloody  extermination  of  that  morrow 
— it  is  not  to  the  crimson  right,  it  is  not  because  of  that  sacrifice  of  men, 
"rather  crushed  by  numbers  than  slain  by  swords" — it  is  not  to  these, 
the  desolation  and  the  wo,  that  we  render  the  homage  of  our  admiration. 
But  it  is  to  the  brave  and  uncompromising  Principle.  In  this  light  that 
spirit,  rude  and  stern  as  it  was,  which  would  not  shrink  from  duty,  rises 
to  moral  sublimity.  Long  above  the  graves  of  that  devoted  band,  stood 
this  memorial — "  Go  stranger,  and  tell  the  Spartans,  that  we  obeyed  the 
law — and  lie  here."  That  memorial  has  crumbled  into  dust.  Yet  the 
principle  to  which  it  bore  its  testimony,  has  made  Thermopyle  a  universal 
watch-word,  and  given  to  the  undistinguished  bones  of  those  three  hun- 
dred men,  a  name  that  cannot  die. 

Recently,  I  looked  upon  a  production  of  one  of  our  native  artists — 
"The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims."  And  as  I  gazed  upon  the  beautiful 
delineation  of  the  painter,  my  heart  was  thrilled  with  a  presence  loftier 
even  than  his  triumphant  art,  but  which  that  had  re-created,  and  brought 
before  me.  Upon  those  faces  that  stood  out  from  the  canvass,  in  the 
softened  light  of  devotion  were  mingled  unbending  courage  and  high  re- 
solve. There  sat  the  feeble  and  devout  matron,  there  knelt  the  old  and 
pious  minister,  there  reclined  the  demure  child,  there  was  uplifted  the 
brow  of  beauty,  there  bent  the  iron  man  of  war.  But  they  were  not  as 
any  other  group.  The  presence  of  a  mighty  Principle  was  with  them — 
and  every  pictured  form  was  eloquent.  My  spirit  could  have  swept  with 
them  far  over  the  broad  sea,  and  caught  their  Psalms  thundering  above 
the  howling  storm,  and  heard  their  prayers  "amid  the  groaning  pines,"  and 
the  tread  of  their  feet  on  the  crackling  ice,  and  the  rustle  of  their  gar- 
ments in  the  winter  blast,  and  could  have  seen  their  work  amid  the  sifting 
snow,  and  felt  how  mighty  is  the  truth  that  makes  all  circumstances  royal — 
whose  feeblest  missionaries  are  stronger  than  enrolled  armies — whose 
uttered  word  thrills  the  world's  deep  heart  like  a  trumpet — whose  exile- 
graves  become  the  foundations  of  unconquerable  empires. 

Nor  would  I  forget  your  own  cause  for  proud  recollection.  I  would 
remember  that  here,  by  the  waters  of  the  rolling  Chesapeake,  there  came 
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with  your  first  colonists,  into  the  primitive  forests  of  your  land,  a  noble  spirit 
of  christian  freedom.  Protestant  as  I  am,  I  honor  the  principle  that  was 
manifested  by  a  Catholic,  a  principle  caught  not  from  the  peculiarities  of  any 
sect,  but  fresh  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Here,  the  old  bigotry  of  Europe 
was  rebuked  by  the  flourishing  triumphs  of  peace  and  love-— here,  for  the 
force  of  bloody  proscription  was  substituted  the  mild  charter  of  religious 
equality — and  here,  by  practical  demonstration,  the  world  saw  that  the 
best  security  for  the  cherished  faith  of  each  is  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  in  all.  And  high  as  you  may  prize  your  growing  city,  sit- 
ting so  queen-like  above  the  waves — far  as  the  white  sails  of  your  com* 
merce  may  reach — successful  as  your  industry  may  be,  dauntless  and 

Snerous  as  is  your  enterprise,  you  can  have  no  nobler  cause  for  pride, 
in  that  here  was  first  practiced  the  great  principle  of  Christian  tolerance. 
And  while  I  admire  the  names  of  Carver  and  Bradford,  and  Winsiow  and 
Standish — side  by  side  with  them,  as  also  ennobled  by  principle — I  place 
the  liberal  and  tolerant  Calvert. 

But  we  have  quoted  examples  more  than  enough.  It  needs  no  illus- 
tration to  convince  you  of  the  fact  that  principle — that  truth  and  goodness 
—are  alone  esteemed ;  but  the  retrospection  may  serve  to  impress  the 
fact  upon  you.  I  know  that  men  often  admire  deeds  that  are  blended 
with  much  evil,  and  characters  that  are  even  stained  with  crime.  In  the 
glory  of  some  dazzling  success — in  the  splendor  of  some  intellectual 
achievement — we  may  forget  the  smoking  ruin,  and  the  gory  slaughter, 
and  the  violated  affections  that  follow  the  one,  or  the  moral  poison  that 
lurks  beneath  the  other.  In  the  antique  grandeur  of  some  institution— 
in  its  association  with  venerable  memories,  we  may  overlook  its  noxious 
errors,  and  its  abuse  of  power.  And  some  may  think  that  I  should  qualify 
my  statement,  by  saying  that  there  is  the  emotion  of  mere  taste — that 
which  we  devote  to  the  beautiful,  abstracted  from  all  other  considerations. 
But  I  see  no  solid  reason  for  such  a  qualification.  I  have  been  speaking 
of  those  things  which  are  permanently  cherished  in  the  affections,  ana 
approved  by  the  consciences  of  men.  I  alluded  to  the  mistakes  and  the 
sycophancies  of  the  hour,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  those  themes  that 
stana  for  universal  and  perpetual  admiration.  And  these,  I  say,  only  do 
thus  stand,  because  they  have  in  them  an  element  of  truth  and  goodness 
-—because  they  are  based  on  principle.  Nor  is  the  admiration  which  men 
give  to  the  victor  in  his  triumphant  career— or  to  genius  in  its  mid-day 
splendor^— or  to  the  institution  overgrown  with  the  excresences  of  error — 
nor  is  this  admiration  indiscriminate.  The  mind  selects  the  object  of  its 
admiration.  There  is  something  even  there,  that  abstracted  from  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  is  good  and  true,  and  this  and  this  alone  is  re- 
spected— else  it  would  not  be  respected.  The  evil  in  it  is  not  approved, 
if  it  becomes  wholly  evil  and  useless,  it  will  be  cherished  no  longer,  it 
will  perish  from  the  hearts  of  the  race.  As  to  the  abstract  beautiful  which 
men  admire  and  cherish  for  ages  in  works  of  art,  if  it  is  a  mere  object  of 
taste,  of  course  it  comes  not  within  the  scope  of  those  deeds  and  institu- 
tions, that  have  relation  to  the  affections  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
conscience.  But  there  is  nothing  truly  beautiful  that  is  not  good.  Poetry, 
although  it  may  draw  its  aliment  from  debasing  and  sensual  objects,  can- 
not rise  into  its  legitimate  atmosphere,  and  exert  its  proper  influence,  until 
it  etherealizes  its  subject,  and  extracts  some  good  from  its  evil.    The 
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sculptor  may  carve  some  group  of  'wickedness ;  but  if  his  work  aspires 
to  a  triumph,  it  always  elevates  us  by  its  tremendous  moral.  No  people 
ever  cherished  in  their  romances  the  memory  of  a  wicked  man — no  poet 
ever  found  delight  in  celebrating  vice  and  crime,  but  in  portraying  manly 
virtues  and  noble  deeds.  The  numbers  that  the  bards  struck  from  their 
ringing  chords,  numbers  that  spoke  of  martial  deeds  and  war,  did  not  stir 
the  Norseman's  soul  by  their  association  with  slaughter  and  violence,  but 
by  their  suggestions  of  generous  heroism  and  devoted  patriotism.  Nothing, 
then,  can  be  permanently  esteemed — or  truly  cherished — that  is  not 
based  on  principle,  on  right,  and  good,  and  true  principle.  And  even  if 
my  theory  be  false— even  if  the  good  is  not  permanently  admired  by  men, 
even  if  virtue  is  often  rejected  unto  the  end— even  if  evil  preserves  its 
usurped  dominion ;  this  at  least  is  true,  that  nothing  is  of  real  worth  but 
principle — nothing  is  truly  admired  by  good  men,  or  approved  of  God,  but 
that.  The  bad  man  carries  with  him  the  bitterness  of  his  deeds,  under 
all  the  shows  of  outward  honor — the  nation,  the  institution,  that  stands  upon 
falsehood,  or  is  but  a  mere  form,  encloses  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and 
with  all  its  glittering  trophies  of  pride  and  wealth  and  power,  with  all  its 
boasted  claims,  must  decline,  and  fall,  and  pass  away. 

I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  general  topic — too  long  it  may  be ;  yet  in 
the  conclusion  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  draw  from  it,  it  will,  I  trust, 
be  found  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion.  In  saying  what  I  have  said 
this  day,  my  brethren  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  I  have 
endeavored  to  speak  to  you,  rather  than  for  you.  There  is  a  time  when 
every  cause  needs  earnest  defence,  frequent  exposition,  and  labored  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  that  time  has  gone  by  with  our  fraternity.  In- 
deed, in  many  sections  of  our  country,  1  know  that  it  has  not  gone  by ; 
but  that  the  bitterest  prejudice  exists  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  curiosity 
which  it  excites  is  often  as  malignant  as  it  is  active.  Yet  these  defensive 
efforts  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  ably  made,  and  are  so  accessible  to 
the  popular  eye,  that  I  have  thought  best  to  select  another  phase  of  the 
subject.  In  the  history  of  every  cause,  it  is  likewise  the  case,  that  it 
arrives  at  a  certain  point  when  its  danger  is  greater  from  internal  errors, 
than  from  outward  attacks ;  and  the  dominion  which  has  been  acquired 
by  victorious  conquest,  needs  to  be  administered  by  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  a  liberal  insight  into  its  true  ends  and  interests.  I  think  that  time 
has  arrived,  or  is  about  arriving  with  us.  And  upon  this  point  I  would 
speak  a  word  of  caution,  and  bring  the  important  truth  that  I  have  this 
day  advocated,  to  bear.  That  truth — is  the  supremacy  of  principle — the 
infinite  value  of  the  spirit  of  a  cause  above  all  its  modes  of  organization,  or 
its  forms  of  action.  And  what  is  the  great  truth  upon  which  we  have 
based  our  institution?  The  truth  of  man's  fraternity — and  hence  the  ob- 
ligation to  fair-dealing,  to  watchful  sympathy,  and  to  the  broadest  bene- 
volence. And  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  shall  stand.  We  can- 
not fall,  so  long  as  we  chiefly  cling  to  that,  and  act  upon  it.  Let  the  days 
of  adversity  lower  around  us — let  the  waves  of  popular  prejudice  beat 
against  our  walls — let  the  hand  of  reckless  treachery  tear  aside  the  veils 
of  our  sanctuary — and  let  the  world  see  what  it  is  that  we  enshrine,  and 
watch  over.  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  if  we  only  keep  it  bright  and 
pure.  It  is  the  flame  of  universal  philanthropy .  Yes,  all  things  should 
be  made  subservient  to  the  welfare  and  the  efficacy  of  our  «mt\meid.   ^^ 
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may  bring  the  decorations  of  taste,  the  beauty  of  art,  the  solemnity  of 
mystery,  the  awe  of  secrecy,  and  entwine  them  as  the  embossed  work — 
or  mould  them  as  the  gorgeous  setting  of  our  principles;  but  they  are  not 
the  principles  themselves.    These  principles  are  not  external  things,  they 
are  not  forms,  they  are  not  mysteries ;  they  are  simply — Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth,    I  declare  to  you,  that  if  this  institution  acted  upon  no 
deeper  foundation  than  secrecy — if  it  consisted  only  of  certain  tokens,  of 
peculiar  ceremonies,  and  of  progressive  degrees — however  apt  and  beau- 
tiful these  might  be — I  would  abandon  it,  as  hollow  uselessness,  or  shallow 
nonsense.    For,  without  a  central  truth,  without  a  practical  application, 
it  would  have  no  significance,  and  no  cause  for  being.    With  this  fact  be- 
fore us,  suffer  me  briefly  to  suggest  two  or  three  things  as  a  fitting  echo 
to  the  last  stroke  of  labor  which  this  day  completes  yon  beautiful  edifice. 
In  the  first  place,  let  each  of  my  brethren  realise,  what  it  is  to  be  a  true 
Odd- Fellow.    It  is  not  merely  to  enter  the  Order,  to  pass  through  the  de- 
grees, to  be  prompt  at  Lodge  meetings,  to  understand  its  work,  or  to 
become  efficient  in  its  legislative  or  pecuniary  interests.    These  are  well 
enough,  and  to  those  who  would  be  useful  in  certain  capacities,  indispen- 
sable.   Nor,  again,  is  he  of  necessity  a  true  Odd-Fellow  who  is  loud  in 
his  praises  of  the  institution,  who  is  zealous  in  its  defence,  and  who  makes 
it  the  constant  theme  of  his  conversation.    Indeed,  I  conceive  that  one 
may  run  to  excess  in  this  matter,  and  breed  disgust,  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  bends  every  subject  to  this  single  idea.    There  are  other 
matters  to  be  seen  to  beside  those  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  he  is  not  true 
to  the  principles  of  which  he  boasts,  who  does  not  diligently  attend  to 
those  other  matters.    There  are  many  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  the  world  should  know  that  a  man  is  an  Odd-Fellow. 
Let  every  thing  have  its  place,  and  let  Odd-Fellowship  be  carried  out  in 
the  right  way.    Above  all,  he  is  not  the  true  Odd-Fellow  who  confines 
his  charities  and  sympathies  to  members  of  the  Order.    This  practice 
would  at  once  declare  the  institution  to  be  a  system  of  mere  selfishness. 
But  the  true  Odd-Fellow  is  he  who  imbibes  the  spirit  that  lies  below  all 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  his  Lodge-room — who  detects  the  important 
principle,  and  adheres  to  that.    Who  goes  forth  with  a  fraternal  sympathy 
into  the  world — and  pursues  with  all,  the  great  rule  of  doing  as  he  would 
have  all  men  do  to  him.    Such  a  man  needs  no  regalia.    He  will  shine 
in  crowds.    He  requires  no  pictured  symbol  of  hand  and  heart.     He  uses 
his  own.     Let  him  diligently  study  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  mystic 
emblems  that  blaze  around  him.    But  let  him  not  stop  with  a  mere 
achievement  of  memory.    Let  all  these  emblems  be  interpreted  in  his 
one  honest,  faithful,  loving  life. 

Again : — let  us  diligently  labor  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  Order.  Odd- 
Fellowship  has  grown  with  unexampled  rapidity.  It  is  represented  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Union.  Members  are  pressing  into  it  from  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  And  it  must  be  a  glad  sight  to  him  who  sits  here  to- 
day, with  the  proud  title  of  the  Founder  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  America — 
it  must  be  a  glad  sight  for  him  to  look  back  and  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  and  the  noble  temple  that  has  risen 
thereon.  Banners  inscribed  with  his  name,  are  floating  on  the  breeze. 
Widespread  thousands  are  asserting  those  principles  "  which  nobody 
can  deny.*'    From  the  consecrated  soil  of  Virginia,  from  the  rock-bound 
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coast  of  New-England,  from  the  bosom  of  the  great  Empire  State,  from 
the  waters  of  the  rolling  Delaware  and  the  beautiful  Ohio,  from  the  pal- 
mettos of  the  South,  from  the  wild-flowers  of  the  Prairies,  the  jewelled 
representatives  of  innumerable  Lodges  have  come  here  to-day,  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  starting-point  of  that  triple  chain,  which  is  every 
day  lengthening,  but  which  binds  them  all  in  one.  But  this  very  increase 
involves  a  [peat  peril,  even  that  of  estimating  our  prosperity  from  our 
numerical  force,  rather  than  from  our  genuine  accumulation  of  truth  and 
virtue.  We  must  beware  of  hasty  growth — we  must  select  our  members. 
Let  us  not  crowd  indiscriminately  into  our  ranks,  all  who  will  join — let 
us  plead  with  none  for  their  companionship.  Let  us  commend  our  insti- 
tution to  the  wise  and  good  by  a  practical  exhibition  of  its  principles — let 
us  shew  by  our  lives  that  these  principles  are  so  strict  and  pure,  that  vice 
can  hope  for  no  indulgence,  and  will  be  shamed  by  the  contrast.  Depend 
upon  it,  this  alone  will  secure  our  permanent  welfare,  and  that  true  popularity 
which  even  the  good  may  desire.  To  this  end  let  us  not  set  much  value 
upon  the  outward  pomp  of  regalia,  or  the  bravery  of  crowded  ranks.  Let  us 
not  seek  to  uphold  our  institution  by  loud  laudations,  but  by  legitimate 
acts— let  us  not  plead  for  it  so  much  with  declamation,  as  with  the  beau- 
tiful fruits  of  practical  benevolence.  Woman,  whose  heartfelt  approba- 
tion is  the  sure  seal  of  worth,  will  bless  the  cause  that  so  closely  imitates 
her  spontaneous  mercy,  and  these  orphan  children,  whose  very  appear- 
ance is  a  great  oration,  shall  plead  our  claims  more  eloquently  than  a  gift 
of  tongues.  The  good  and  the  wise  who  may  oppose  our  form,  will  ap- 
probate our  spirit,  and  in  the  day  of  hostility  and  the  event  of  violent  at- 
tack, our  institution  shall  find  advocates  in  the  reason  and  the  consciences 
of  men,  which  will  decide  for  the  right,  the  good,  and  the  true. 

One  more  word  of  caution.  Let  us  not  cling  to  forms,  if  we  have  any 
which  the  light  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  may  require  to  be  changed.  The 
only  innovation  which  is  to  be  dreaded  by  us,  is  that  which  overlooks  the 
great  principle  upon  which  our  Order  was  founded,  and  fixes  its  essential 
value  in  certain  ceremonials.  Let  us  fear  nothing  so  much  as  this  mis- 
take. The  spirit  of  the  Order,  its  deep,  elevated  sentiment,  let  that  be 
watched  and  guided  like  the  Parsee's  flame,  immovable  and  inextinguish- 
able. 

My  Brethren  of  Maryland  :—  I  have  now  about  completed  in  my 
own  way  the  task  with  the  performance  of  which  you  have  honored  me. 
I  repeat  I  have  not  spoken  so  much  for  the  Order,  as  to  its  members.  The 
seed,  humble  as  it  is,  I  have  scattered  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  loving  pur- 
pose, into  hearts  that  will  bear  it  to  many  portions  of  our  land.  I  wished 
to  say  what  I  have  said,  and  I  could  not  take  a  better  occasion  to  do  so. 
Brethren,  I  congratulate  you — I  participate  in  your  joy  at  the  completion  of 
your  truly  beautiful  work.  It  is  an  ornament  to  your  city,  so  worthy  of  such 
an  ornament.  It  will  afford  a  beautiful  shrine  for  piinciples,  excellent 
enough  for  any  shrine.  I  am  glad  that  of  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  you 
have  selected  the  venerable,  the  glorious  Gothic.  It  is  a  rich  memento  of 
the  past,  the  crowded  past,  so  eloquent  with  its  memories.  Every  part  of 
it  is  pregnant  with  thrilling  associations.  Its  pillars  remind  us  of  old  wor- 
shippers who  bowed  in  simple  faith  among  the  forest  oaks.  Its  niches  are 
hallowed  with  ideal  forms  of  martyrs.  Its  draperies  hang  like  consecrated 
banners  that  have  led  true  men  to  deeds  of  noble  daring.     It  is  a  wise  act 
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thus  to  select  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  past  to  enshrine  the  living  spirit 
of  the  present.  Let  us  ever  thus  unite  and  preserve  all  that  is  good  in 
the  changing  ages.  Let  its  outward  shape  commend  to  us  that  old 
stability  and  sturdy  worth  that  lived  even  in  ruder  times.  And  as  the 
morning-sunbeams  stream  through  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  its  windows, 
and  meet  and  mingle  within  in  softened  hues,  so  let  the  active  energies 
and  the  fervid  excitements  of  life  there  blend  in  gentle  influences  of 
peace  and  love.  And  as  you  often  gaze  upon  yon  structure,  remember 
this — that  temple,  beautiful  and  solid  as  it  is,  must  moulder  beneath  the 
influence  of  slow  decay.  There  is  a  cycle  of  years  that  shall  run  longer 
than  the  oldest  pyramids.  The  hills  themselves  must  perish.  The 
granite  ribs  of  earth  shall  crumble.  All  things  material  must  pass  away. 
But  goodness,  truth,  love,  these  are  imperishable,  and  shall  outlast  the 
morning-stars. 

My  Brethren,  let  it  be  our  chief  work  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
love.  This  alone  shall  be  triumphant  and  lasting.  This  alone  is  true 
power.  The  banded  legions  of  carnal  might  shall  break  and  fail— 
the  steel-girt  hosts  of  violence  shall  be  swept  away,  and  their  bones  lie 
scattered  like  drifted  snow.  But  truth  and  love  shall  never  die.  They 
may  be  drowned  awhile  in  the  babbling  discord  of  sin  and  falsehood,  but 
they  alone  are  the  oracles  of  eternity,  and  shall  be  heard  at  the  last  The 
spirit  of  truth  and  love  !  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  Order.  Let  it  have  rail 
sway  in  our  hearts.  This  too  is  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  spirit  of  victory 
—•the  spirit  of  human  regeneration.  I  feel  it  moving  all  around  me.  I 
hear  it  in  the  murmuring  of  the  storm,  and  the  roar  of  the  mighty  forest 
— I  hear  it  in  "the  clank  of  armor  giving  note  of  preparation' '—-in  the 
sound  of  trumpets  calling  to  the  march.  I  hear  it  m  watchwords  from 
prayerful  lips  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains — I  hear  it  in  thunder- 
shouts  from  the  long,  long  host  that  sweeps  below.  Thrones  shall  crumble 
before  it.  Shackles  shall  fall.  Humanity  shall  come  up  from  its  degra- 
dation and  its  bondage,  in  its  coronation  robes.  And  when  the  old  ages 
have  past — the  iron  ages — the  ages  of  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  and  the  chain 
— the  ages  of  sorrow  and  sin;  a  new  age  shall  dawn  upon  the  nations,  and 
refresh  the  hearts  of  earth's  weary  millions.  And  that  shall  be  an  age  of 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

ODE. 


BY    CAROLINE    M.     SAWYKI. 


Jov,  for  our  walli  are  high  and  strong, 

Oar  porUli  wide  and  fair — 
Lift  op  the  glad,  triumphant  song 

And  pour  the  grateful  pray 'r ! 
Thank •  to  that  God  who  if  onr  stay, 

Whofe  hand  hath  led  us  on — 
Still  may  He  guide  us  on  our  way , 

Till  Mercy's  work  be  done ! 
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Here  may  wise  hearts*  in  counsel  strong, 

Devise  the  generous  plan, 
To  aid  the  friendless,  right  the  wrong, 

And  raise  the  fallen  man ! 
Then  nobly  to  the  work  away ! 

The  Harvest-field  is  wide- 
Swift — put  the  sickle  in — the  day 

Not  always  may  abide! 

Want  is  abroad !  on  every  hand 

Behold  the  virtuous  poor ! 
Sec  yon  sad  orphans,  how  they  stand 

And  weep  before  our  door! 
That  widow  round  her  wailing  child 

Her  own  thin  garment  draws, 
While  with  pale  cheek  and  gesture  wild, 

She  pleads  her  wretched  cause! 

From  busy  streets,  from  fircless  homes, 

From  cellars  damp  and  low, 
Where  God's  free  sunlight  never  comes, 

Goes  «p  a  sound  of  wo ! 
That  cry,  from  wailing  childhood's  tongue, 

And  from  the  hoary -head. 
On  every  passing  breeze  is  flung— 

"In  pity,  give  us  bread!1 


r»t 


We  hear  you,  O,  re  wretched  throng, — 

Your  cries  are  not  in  vain; 
We  come  with  purpose  pure  and  strong. 

To  bid  you  live  again ! 
So  we — when,  for  ourselves  to  plead ; 

To  God  wc  bend  the  knee — 
May  fVe  be  aided  iu  our  need 

As  you  by  us  shall  be  ! 

All  the  ceremonies  in  the  Park  having  been  closed,  the  procession  was 
again  formed  at  about  3  o'clock,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  order  through 
the  route  prescribed,  forming  in  line  on  the  south  side  of  Baltimore  street, 
the  head  resting  on  Gay  street.  The  whole  line  then  counter-marched, 
the  orphans1  car,  preceded  by  the  barouches  containing  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  the  Education  Committee,  &c., 
taking  the  right,  in  which  order  the  procession  reached  the  Hall. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  Hall  had  been  filled  with  an  anxious 
multitude,  composed  of  both  males  and  females,  waiting  to  witness  the 
ceremonies,  for  several  hours,  and  when  the  procession  arrived  the  street 
in  front,  as  well  as  a  great  distance  on  either  side  of  the  Hall  presented 
one  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  From  the  embattlements  in  front  of 
the  building  were  suspended  five  American  Flags,  and  around  the  entrance, 
and  over  the  railing  was  erected  a  large  3tage,  with  a  rostrum  in  front. 
The  members  of  the  different  Encampments  were  seated  on  the  left  of  the 
rostrum,  and  the  choir  which  had  discoursed  such  sweet  music  during  the 
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previous  part  of  the  ceremonies  were  seated  on  the  right,  whilst  on  the 
rostrum  was  the  G.  Master,  D.  G.  Master,  G.  Secretary,  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies, the  Orator,  and  the  reverend  brethren  about  to  officiate  on  the  occa- 
sion, &c.,  in  the  centre  of  whom  was  seated  the  P.  G.  Sire  Thomas  Wil- 
dey ,  the  Father  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Every  thing  being  arranged  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the 

CEREMONY   OF   DEDICATION. 

.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  now  invited  the  M,  W.  G.  Sire  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  Dedication. 

The  G.  Sire  by  three  distinct  raps  with  his  Gavil  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Brethren,  and  directed  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  proclaim 
the  object  of  the  convocation. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies — Most  Worthy  Grand  Sire,  I  assure  you 
it  affords  me  the  greatest  gratification,  and  I  experience  the  highest  plea- 
sure in  complying  with  your  wishes.  This  assembly  of  Brothers  of  the  I. 
O.  of  O.  F.  is  especially  convened  by  the  authority  of  the  Most  Worthy 
Grand  Master  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this  Hall  to  the 
charitable  and  humane  objects  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

G.  Sire  replied,  Master  of  Ceremony  you  will  please  accept  my  acknow- 
ledgment for  having  expressed  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Dedicatory  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Brother  A.  Case,  D.  D.  G.  Sire  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  eloquent,  fervent,  and  impressive. 

The  G.  Sire — Hear,  Hear  all  men,  by  authority  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  I  dedicate  this  Hall 
to  the  Grand  purpose  of  Odd-Fellowship,  to  disseminate  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth,  and  to  diffuse  Benevolence  and  Charity  in  their  fullest  extent 
to  all  its  worthy  members;  and  by  this  solemn  act  I  hereby  declare  it  duly 
dedicated.  Worthy  M.  C.  you  will  cause  this  dedication  to  be  proclaim- 
ed to  the  rising,  meridian,  and  setting  sun. 

M.  of  C. — Brother  Grand  Herald  in  the  East  you  will  please  proclaim 
the  Dedication. 

G.  H. — I  will,  Right  Worthy  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Hear,  Hear,  Hear,  all  men,  by  the  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the. 
Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O.  of  0.  F.,  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  I  pronounce  this 
Hall  dedicated  to  the  Grand  purposes  of  Odd-Fellowship,  to  disseminate 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  and  to  diffuse  Benevolence  and  Charity  in 
their  fullest  extent  to  ail  its  worthy  members,  and  by  this  solemn  act  I 
hereby  declare  it  duly  Dedicated. 

G.  H. — Assistant  Herald  of  the  South  issue  the  proclamation  to  the 
Meridian  Sun. 

First  Assistant  Herald. — Hear,  all  men,  by  the  authority  of  the  M.  W. 
Grand  Sire  I  proclaim  this  Hall  duly  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  Odd- 
Fellowship,  and  the  promulgating  of  the  principles  of  Benevolence  and 
Charity. 

G.  H. — Assistant  Herald  of  the  West,  issue  the  proclamation  to  the 
Setting  Sun. 

Second  Assistant  Herald. — Hear  all  men,  by  the  authority  of  the  M. 
Worthy  Grand  Sire,  I  proclaim  this  Hall  duly  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  the  promulgating  of  the  principles  of  Benevolence 
and  Charity. 
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6.  H.— Most  Worthy  Grand  Sire,  the  proclamation  has  gone  forth 
to  the  rising)  meridian  and  setting  sun,  that  wherever  light  shines  the  prin- 
ciples of  Odd-Fellowship  may  be  made  known. 

6.  Sire— Brother  Grand  Herald,  you  have  my  approbation  for  having  ex- 
pressed my  will  and  pleasure. 

G.  Sire— (Holding  a  vessel  of  pure  water  in  his  hand  in  the  act  of  pour- 
ing it  out) — I  do  proclaim  in  the  name  of  a  Friendship  as  pure  as  this 
water,  this  Hall  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  practice  of  that  ennobling  vir- 
tue, which,  uniting  men  as  brothers,  teaches  them  to  sustain  that  relation 
at  all  times  each  to  the  other.  In  the  name  of  a  Love  that  delights  in 
listening  to  a  tale  of  sorrow  that  it  may  relieve  it — that  exults  in  every 
opportunity  to  wipe  the  tear  from  the  weeping  eye,  and  is  ever  found 
armed  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan,  this  Hall 
solemnly  consecrated.  In  the  name  of  Truth,  devoid  of  guile  and  hypo- 
crisy, which  inculcates  sincerity  and  plain  dealing,  that  communicable  at- 
tribute of  Deity  which  most  exalts  the  character  of  man  on  earth,  this 
Hall  solemnly  consecrated. 

M.  of  G.  then  gave  the  Honors  of  the  Order,  which  consisted  of  three 
solemn  claps  of  the  hand,  in  which  all  the  brethren  present  participated, 
making  the  air  ring  with  the  sound— which  was  kept  up  by  repeated  clap- 
ping for  some  moments  after. 

The  Grand  Secretary  then  read  the  record  of  the  Dedication,  which 
being  concluded,  the  M.  of  C.  then  invited  the  M.  W.  G.  Master  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Grand  Lodge  solemnly  to  attest  the  same. 

The  following  song,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  Wm.  D.  Baker,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  was  then  sung  by  the  choir:— 

A  IE— Dap  of  •Atenec. 

Listxm  brothers !  cries  of  anguish 

On  the  breeze  are  floating  by ; 
Mortals,  who  in  sorrow  languish, 

Raise  to  Heaven  their  suppliant  cry. 

Widow'd  mothers,  sad  and  weary, 

Labor  for  their  children  dear ; 
This  bright  world  to  them  is  dreary ! 

Who  those  lone  ones'  cries  shall  hear? 

Closer  to  your  bosoms,  mothers, 

Press  the  babes  that  nestle  there ; 
Let  us  seek  the  wretched,  brothers ! 

Dear  ones,  they  shall  be  our  care. 

Helpless  orphans,  all  forsaken, 

Trembling,  beg  the  world  for  bread; 
Or,  by  winter's  storms  o'ertaken, 

Have  not  where  to  lay  their  head. 

They  are  ours  to  guard  and  cherish ; 
Ours  to  save  from  want  and  woe; 
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Ours  to  save  when  they  would  perisb— 
Whom  tfie  world  would  never  know 

Thus  our  Order  blest,  hath  spoken — 

Ours  are  Friendship,  Truth  and  Love ; 
Ours  to  bind  the  heart  that's  broken, 

Ours  to  point  to  joys  above ! 

The  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  then  introduced  to  the  assemblage,  A. 
S.  Hurlbut,  P.  G.  of  South  Carolina,  representative  of  that  State  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  who  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS. 

This  day  has  already  been  filled  with  exercises  of  praise  and  congratu- 
lation ;  and  we  now  stand  before  the  doors  of  this  edifice  which  our  breth- 
ren have  raised  for  the  holy  purposes  of  Odd- Fellowship. 

From  ages  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  and  only  dim  seen  by  the  im- 
perfect and  flickering  light  of  tradition,  has  it  been  the  custom  to  distinguish 
occasions  like  this  by  public  procession  and  festival. 

The  Egyptian,  eldest  of  civilized  man,  led  up  the  slow  and  solemn  pomp 
to  the  doors  of  Isis — music  breathed  harmony  through  the  air  loaded  with 
perfume  and  incense — monarch  and  priest  lent  the  splendor  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  sacred  mysteries  to  the  vast  display — while  the  people  in  multi- 
tudinous array  swelled  and  heaved  around  like  the  restless  bosom  of  the 
ocean. 

So  too  did  the  Greek,  whose  mind  was  full  of  all  high  conceptions  and 
lofty  ideas,  bend  all  his  powers  to  adorn  and  deck  the  festival  which  pro- 
claimed at  once  his  splendor  and  his  taste. 

Imperial  Rome  throned  upon  her  hills,  with  eagle  eye  scanning  her  sub- 
ject empires,  fed  high  the  popular  pride  with  the  strange  magnificence  of 
ner  triumphs. 

But  to  us  this  day  belongs  a  higher  and  a  nobler  duty.  No  longer  does 
the  world  gaze  upon  trophies  won  by  lavish  expenditure  of  blood,  no  more 
are  our  calmer  judgments  stolen  away  by  the  lofty  pomp  of  war,  no  more 
do  those  spirit-stirring  strains  awaken  within  us  the  strong  pulses  of  the 
soldier  "to  win  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth." 

A  strain  of  seraphic  music  floats  around  our  march  this  day,  caught  by 
the  human  soul  from  that  glad  hour,  when  its  Maker  pronounced  this  fair 
world  "  good" — when  the  "  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy." 

That  sweet  music  has  sounded  o'er  all  earth  at  greater  or  lesser  inter- 
vals— sometimes  stunned  into  silence  in  the  din  and  clang  of  laborious 
life ;  then  again  swelling  into  full  harmony  wherever  the  impulses  of  the 
heart  found  space  and  room  to  act.  Highest  and  clearest  of  all  has  it  peal- 
ed its  triumphant  notes  around  associations  devoted  to  Benevolence  and 
Charity,  and  not  least  among  these  upon  the  institution  to  which  we  be* 
long. 

It  is  the  voice  of  universal  love,  the  grand  choral  hymn  of  the  Universe 
in  which  man  the  first  of  its  inhabitants  centres  in  himself  the  melody  of 
all. 
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Peculiarly  should  we  feel  the  force  of  these  sentiments  when  we  stand 
as  now  at  the  portals  of  this  building  this  day  consecrated  to  F.  L.  &  T. 
A  great  work  has  been  accomplished,  a  noble  object  has  been  attained. — 
Our  brethren  of  Maryland  have  written  in  enduring  materials  of  a  noble 
and  shapely  form  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Order.  Before  us 
is  the  monument  of  their  labors ;  not  like  the  pyramids  and  temples  of  the 
elder  world,  mere  piles  of  stone  to  bury  a  dead  tyrant  or  adore  an  idol — 
but  destined  to  receive  thousands  of  those  living  shrines,  on  which  forever 
burns  the  holy  flame  of  Charity.  The  scattered  sparks  of  that  primal  fire 
lie  hid  in  every  heart  Our  grateful  task  is  to  gather  into  one  these 
brands — to  breathe  upon  them  the  breath  of  a  strong  and  determined  will 
— to  tend  with  careful  hands  the  sacred  pile,  until  the  gleaming  light 
springs  gladly  up  towards  the  Heaven  from  which  it  came,  making  bright 
and  happy  the  care-worn  faces  and  cold  hearths  of  the  poor  and  the  deso- 
late. 

The  Priestesses  of  Vesta  in  the  times  of  the  Pagan  Mythology  were 
bound  to  keep  alive  upon  the  shrine  of  the  Goddess  the  "  Holy  fire."  It 
was  drawn  from  the  sun  and  constant  watch  was  kept  to  preserve  it  until 
the  next  recurring  anniversary,  and  its  extinguishment  was  a  portent  omi- 
nous of  evil.  Our  duties  are  akin  to  this.  To  us  too  has  been  committed 
the  guardianship  of  the  holy  fire  of  Charity.  We  are  her  priests,  bound 
to  her  service  by  the  most  solemn  obligations.  Let  us  stand  ever  prompt 
and  watchful  around  this  sacred  charge.  See  to  it — brethren,  that  we 
keep  it  pure  as  we  received  it,  and  transmit  it  increased  in  volume  and  in 
power  to  those  who  come  after  us.  And  should  ever  so  tremendous  a 
pfodigy  occur  as  the  extinguishment  in  this  Order  of  Benevolence  and 
Love — then  will  the  rushing  of  inevitable  ruin  sound  fearfully  among  our 
vacant  halls,  and  the  downfall  of  this  institution  be  accomplished.  Like 
the  buried  cities  of  Italy  the  splendid  remnants  disentombed  in  after  time 
will  betoken  at  once  the  greatness  of  our  ancient  state  and  the  whirlwind 
of  scorn  beneath  which  we  had  been  buried. 

But  why  should  fancy  dwell  upon  an  impossible  future.  There  is  that 
in  our  constitution  which  defies  decay  and  storm.  Not  the  pyramids 
themselves  whose  massive  brows  bear  up  the  weight  of  forty  centuries, 
not  the  highest  work  of  man  in  his  conquest  over  the  material  world  con- 
tains so  large  a  portion  of  the  indestructible.  It  bears  within  itself  some- 
thing of  the  immortal — for  it  is  founded  upon  Truth.  The  need  of  sym- 
pathy— Friendship  that  delights  to  labor  for  another ;  Charity  encompass- 
ed by  every  guard  against  deception — argus-eyed  to  discover  fraud,  but 
equally  keen  of  vision  to  detect  uncomplaining  misfortune — these  are  prin- 
ciples that  twine  among  the  inmost  fibres  of  the  human  heart,  and  from 
these  springs  up  aloft  into  the  serene  air  the  magnificent  fabric  of  our  be* 
loved  Order. 

And  here  is  the  point  to  which  converge  all  the  portions  of  the  Order — 
Central  in  her  situation,  devoted  to  the  principles  we  profess,  Baltimore 
stands  the  Head  Quarters  of  our  institution.  It  was  in  this  fruitful  soil 
that  the  good  seed  was  first  cast.  The  venerable  men  who  planted  the 
acorn  and  tended  its  growth  with  assiduous  care,  now  behold  its  unexam- 
pled spread.  Its  branches  overshadow  the  whole  country  and  beneath 
their  grateful  canopy  the  wayfarer  may  sink  to  a  calm  repose.  In  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Union  the  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship  has  found  its  home  and  its 
progress  is  still  onward.    The  cry  is  still  they  come! — ttaj  cornel 
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The  few  voices  that  some  twenty  years  since  lifted  up  the  hymn  ot  our 
ceremonies  are  answered  now  by  the  ocean  peal  of  thousands.  The  atlantic 
speaks  forth,  and  its  voice  is  answered  from  beyond  the  Alleghanies.— » 
The  granite  hills  of  Maine  clasp  hands  with  the  fair  plains  of  the  sunny 
South.  Echo  is  startled  among  the  prairies  of  Texas  by  the  chorus  of  the 
Odd-Fellow,  and  the  Great  Lakes  see  upon  their  shores  his  Lodge  where 
short  while  since  was  the  Wigwam  of  the  savage.  Whence  this  unexam- 
pled progress,  whence  but  from  the  fact  that  the  want  of  a  general  organ- 
ized system  was  deeply  felt  and  that  Odd-Fellowship  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  glancing  at  the  history  of  the  Order  in  my  own 
State.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  first  heard  of  the  institution ;  it 
was  obscure  and  reached  me  by  accident.  What  I  had  heard  impressed 
me  favorably  and  I  was  also  moved  by  curiosity.  I  joined — there  were 
about  30  members — meeting  in  a  very  hap-hazard  style,  ill  provided  with 
equipage,  regalia  and  funds.  Now  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  her 
Grand  Lodge — a  Grand  Encampment,  eight  subordinate  Lodges  with  1100 
members  and  three  Encampments.  Of  whose  merits  I  will  not  trust  my- 
self to  speak — but  bid  you  come  and  see,  and  pledge  you  an  Odd-Fellow's 
welcome.  Nor  is  this  an  uncommon  picture;  the  country  is  full  of 
changes  more  magical  still. 

Let  us  only  then  know  our  duty  and  do  our  duty  and  no  more  graceful 
spectacle  can  be  seen  than  will  be  presented  by  the  Order.  Equality  is 
the  basis  of  the  system.  The  highest  in  position  is  still  amenable  to  the 
lowest.  The  head  of  the  Order  is  at  the  same  time  but  a  brother  of  his 
Lodge— and  on  the  common  platform  of  rights  distinctly  secured,  We 
meet  face  to  face,  brother-like  and  man-like.  The  unfortunate  receive  from 
a  common  stock  to  which  they  have  all  contributed.  Should  the  hand  of 
death  strike  down  one  of  our  number  we  commit  him  to  the  tomb  and  in 
the  presence  of  our  dead  brother  and  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons we  are  forced  to  remember  that  here  all  distinctions  cease.  Nor  does 
our  zeal  stop  here,  it  is  a  beautiful  provision  that  the  children  of  the  de- 
parted are  furnished  by  us  with  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture. We  who  would  save  the  body  from  want — lend  our  aid  to  feed  the 
soul,  to  plume  the  wings  of  the  spirit  that  it  may  soar  again  heavenward. 

And  now  on  this  auspicious  day  we  are  met  to  dedicate  this  building  to 
the  purposes  I  have  shadowed  dimly  forth.  A  solemn  joy,  borne  up  by 
buoyant  hope  and  the  strong  pinions  of  undoubting  faith,  thrills  through 
every  heart  We  look  back  with  an  honest  pride  upon  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  and  a  just  hope  overleaps  the  barriers  of  time,  and  brings  for- 
ward a  series  of  years  to  come  whose  transcendent  glory  shall  dim  that 
proud  past  into  a  shadow.  Even  now  methinks  I  can  see  the  thousands 
that  are  to  come  after  us.     From  regions  yet  clothed  in  solemn  forest 

comes  the  voice  of  the  Order  close  upon  the  sound  of  the  Pioneer's  axe. 

The  vast  column  of  living  beings  that  are  now  steadily  down  and  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  like  the  father  of  rivers  himself  a  current  that  knows  no 
ebb— bears  in  its  heaving  bosom  the  seeds  of  F.  L.  Sf  T,  Aye  as  the 
Heavens  of  a  still  clear  midnight  are  studded  and  brilliant  with  unnumber- 
ed stars,  each  wheeling  in  the  infinite  space  obedient  to  peculiar  laws ; 
some  suns  the  centres  of  inferior  bodies,  others  but  planets  of  systems  be- 
yond our  ken  but  all  revolving  in  exquisite  harmony  and  unchanging 
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beauty  around  the  great  central  point  of  this  visible  universe,  each  attract- 
ing the  other  and  each  checking  the  slightest  aberration— so  I  fervently 
trust  will  be  the  future  destiny  of  the  Order. 

The  solemn  ceremonies  of  this  day  have  dedicated  this  building  with  an 
imposing  pomp  to  the  principles  we  profess.  Deocend !  then  oh  descend ! 
fair  Friendship — thou  of  the  ready  hand  and  sympathizing  heart— come 
borne  upon  the  breath  of  grateful  voices  and  rest  thee  within  our  walls. — 
And  thou  oh  Love— eldest  born  of  those  feelings  "which  make  man  but  lit* 
tie  lower  than  the  angels" — thou  at  whose  voice  the  sob  of  sorrow  subsides 
and  the  breath  of  whose  heaven-tinted  wings  dries  all  our  tears  away ; 
thou  who  delightest  to  labor  for  others — to  spend  the  long  night  in  weary 
vigil  by  the  sick  bed;  to  soothe  the  affliction  of  the  widow  and  to  lead  the 
orphan  by  the  hand — thou !  in  whose  presence  the  whole  earth  and  sky 
are  glad — and  whose  chosen  home  is  the  gentle  and  loving  heart— enter 
within  these  doors  and  fill  with  thy  spirit  all  those  who  come  therein. — 
And  thou!  oh  stately  and  majestic  Truth !  clothed  in  thy  panoply  impene- 
trable and  armed  with  gleaming  sword  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Heaven, 
—simple,  calm,  severe  in  thy  unchanging  and  seraphic  beauty,  with  eye 
undazzled  by  gaudy  splendor,  keen  to  penetrate  the  shallow  disguises  of 
men — ready  as  well  to  aid  the  weak  when  right  as  to  crush  the  strong  man 
in  his  error — this  hall  is  dedicated  to  thy  service.  Inspire  us  with  thy 
unfailing  energy  to  endure  and  to  act — until  all  weakness  and  duplicity 
shall  perish,  and  we  stand  forth  impregnable  to  every  device  of  fraud. 

Brothers — I  welcome  you  one  and  all  to  this  solemn  ceremonial.  'Let 
the  events  of  this  day  make  a  deep  impression  on  each  of  our  hearts.— 
Each  stroke  of  the  hammer  in  the  erection  of  this  building  was  a  declara- 
tion of  a  new  principle.  It  was  the  note  of  warning  for  the  downfall  of 
that  wretched  system  which  makes  the  pauper  in  order  to  relieve  him. — 
No  cold  official  bestowal  of  alms,  meets  the  wants  and  wishes  of  an  honest 
poor  man.  His  independent  heart  is  too  rugged  and  too  stubborn  to  beg — 
and  even  breaks  in  uncomplaining  silence  rather  than  receive  a  cold  and 
niggard  charity.  And  this  honest  pride  we  cherish  and  support — we  have 
a  right  to  the  aid  of  the  Lodge  and  do  not  ask  a  favor  when  we  claim  our 
own,  and  it  is  from  this  proper  feeling  and  the  efficient  aid  supplied  by 
our  institution  that  results  the  cheering  fact  that  no  Odd-Fellow  has  ever 
been  aided  by  the  public  funds. 

Upon  such  principles  as  these  has  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors 
founded  our  beloved  Order — remembering  what  the  poet  sung — 

To  build  a  Temple,  more  we  need  than  toil 
And  piles  of  stone  that  crush  their  parent  soil, 
The  beans  of  men  must  form  its  deep  foundation, 
Its  towers  must  rise  on  trusting  aspiration. 

Long  may  this  Temple  of  our  Order  rise  eminent  to  Heaven— dome,  pin- 
nacle and  tower  glowing  in  the  early  blush  of  morn,  or  serene  in  the  hush 
of  evening  twilight,  or  calmly  reflecting  to  the  midnight  sky  the  glances 
of  love  that  descend  from  the  blue  arch  above.  Her  courts  within  filled 
with  members  expert  in  her  mysteries  and  her  outer  doors  vocal  with  the 
call  of  the  candidate.  Let  the  melody  of  music  float  along  her  retired 
halls  and  startle  the  passer  by  with  a  sweet  surprise.  Let  her  members 
as  they  increase,  but  emulate,  for  they  cannot  excel,  the  spirit  of  those 
64 
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who  completed  this  great  work  and  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  dearest 
lover  of  the  Order  will  be  accomplished. 

The  choir  followed  in  the  anthem,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow/1  which  was  sung  in  a  manner  that  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
musical  talents  of  the  singers. 

An  eloquent  and  fervent  benediction  was  then  asked  by  the  Rev.  Bro. 
Williamson,  of  New  York,  and  prayer  offered  up  for  a  parting  blessing, 
during  the  delivery  of  which  the  vast  assemblage  remained  uncovered, 
when  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  closed. 

The  brethren  from  a  distance  were  then  invited  to  call  on  the  Grand 
Master  for  their  tickets  to  admit  them  to  a  collation  to  be  given  at  Beam's 
hotel,  which  we  learn  was  largely  attended.  Good  fellowship  as  well  as 
Odd-Fellowship  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  the  evening,  the  attrac- 
tions of  which,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  prevented  the 
party  from  separating  until  quite  a  late  hour. 

A  concert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  took  place  at  the  hall  during 
the  evening,  and  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  day ;  the  windows  of 
the  hall  were  splendidly  illuminated  during  the  time,  and  the  novel  and 
beautiful  effect  of  their  appearance  caused  the  assemblage  of  a  large  crowd 
of  spectators  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  whom  remained  until  the  lights  were 
extinguished.  • 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE    HALL. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Q.  Caldwell,  the  architect,  the 
following  concise  description  of  the  whole  structure  :— 

The  Building. — The  new  hall  on  Gay  street  is  fifty-two  feet  three  inches 
front,  and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of 
the  basement  story,  which  is  of  granite  to  the  height  of  nine  feet.  The 
front  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  principal  feature  of  which  consists  in  four 
octagonal  towers ;  two  large  ones  in  the  angles,  of  four  feet  eight  inches, 
to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  at  which  height  there  are  offsetts  of  four  inches, 
reducing  them  to  four  feet.  They  continue  this  size  fifty-nine  feet  nine 
inches,  at  which  height  two  courses  of  brick  project  one  and  one-fourth 
inches ;  at  the  height  of  one  foot  ten  inches  from  this  height  they  are  re- 
duced by  receding  steps  to  the  size  of  two  feet  six  inches,  which  is  the 
same  size  as  the  centre  towers,  and  are  carried  up  this  size  seven  feet  two 
inches,  where  they  are  again  enlarged  by  projecting  courses  and  carried 
up  one  foot  six  inches,  forming  heads  to  the  towers  which  are  capped  with 
solid  embattled  granite  caps  of  nine  inches  height;  making  the  entire 
height  of  the  towers  seventy-five  feet.  The  large  towers  have  in  the  front 
of  them  three  oylet  windows,  in  stories  of  six  inches  wide  and  six  feet 
high.  Those  in  the  north  tower  serve  to  light  the  private  stairway  through 
corresponding  windows  on  the  inside  of  the  towers.  The  tower  on  the 
south  contains  an  iron  pipe,  through  which  the  water  from  the  front  side 
of  the  roof  is  discharged  into  the  large  pipe,  which  conveys  the  water  from 
the  yard  and  back  buildings,  and  thence  into  the  street.  The  centre 
towers  are  three  feet  two  inches,  to  the  height  of  nine  feet ;  they  then 
diminish  to  two  feet  six  inches,  and  are  carried  sixty-three  feet  two  inches, 
where  they  are  enlarged  and  finished  with  heads  crowned  with  granite 
battlements  corresponding  with  those  on  the  angles.  These  towers  at  the 
height  of  thirty-two  feet,  are  interrupted  by  a  string  course  of  eight  inches 
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rise  running  around  them,  and  they  are  again  interrupted  at  the  height  of 
fifty-six  feet  by  a  similar  string  course  extending  around  them,  and  carried 
across  to  and  around  the  large  towers,  thus  coupling  the  two  outside 
towers  and  leaving  the  two  centre  ones  unconnected.  The  two  small 
towers  have  in  them  flues  for  conveying  the  smoke  from  the  several  rooms 
located  in  the  front  of  the  Hall.  These  two  towers  divide  the  front  into 
three  bays  or  compartments.  Those  on  the  right  and  left  are  carried  to 
the  height  of  sixty  one  feet,  and  terminate  with  embattled  parapets,  cap- 
ped with  granite,  and  have  in  them  one  square  window  four  feet  wide,  by 
four  feet  seven  inches  high,  to  light  the  basement  rooms,  and  three  win- 
dows four  feet,  by  nine  feet  four  inches,  with  heads  struck  from  an  equila- 
teral angled  triangular,  and  are  covered  with  granite  hood  mouldings. — 
The  centre  bay  is  carried  three  feet  three  inches  higher  than  those  on  the 
sides,  embattled  and  capped  to  correspond  with  them,  and  contains  the 
principal  entrance  and  two  windows  in  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  those  in  the  sides,  all  of  which  are  divided  into  two 
lights  by  a  transom,  and  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  door  is  six  feet 
wide  by  twelve  feet  four  inches  high,  the  head  of  which  is  struck  from  an 
obtuse  angled  triangle,  and  is  filled  with  a  door  containing  twelve  pannels 
painted  in  imitation  of  oak.  The  doors  and  windows  throughout  the  front 
have  splayed  reveals.  The  doorway  is  ornamented  with  three  attached 
slender  shafts,  or  clusters  of  columns,  with  bases  and  caps,  which  are  con- 
tinued around  the  doorhead  and  forms  a  hood  for  the  same.  The  building 
is  covered  with  Welsh  slate,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  wrought-iron  fence. 
The  pavement  in  front  is  laid  with  hexagonal  tiles,  beded  in  mortar,  and 
underlaid  with  a  course  of  bricks  and  sand,  laid  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Windows* — The  window  on  the  right  side  of  the  door  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor  has  in  the  upper  glass  the  figure  of  Faith;  the  one  on  the  left 
that  of  Hope;  the  window  over  the  door,  second  story,  that  of  Charity, 
administering  to  two  children.  In  the  window  on  her  right  are  the  cross 
keys,  and  on  the  left  a  lamb  supporting  a  cross.  The  centre  window  in 
the  third  story  has  in  it  the  heart  and  hand ;  the  one  on  its  right  three 
cornucopias  and  square,  and  on  the  left  the  three  arrows — all  emblems  of 
the  Order. 

The  Basement* — The  floor  of  the  basement  story  is  about  three  feet  six 
inches  below  the  pavement  of  the  footway  in  front,  and  contains  on  the 
south  side  one  large  room,  twenty-six  by  sixty-four  feet,  with  an  ante-room, 
twelve  by  twenty  feet,  attached ;  and  on  the  north  side  two  committee 
rooms  and  fuel  cells.  Access  to  this  story  is  obtained  by  descending  a 
flight  of  granite  steps  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  entrance,  and  also 
through  two  doorways  underneath  the  same,  into  a  lobby  which  leads  to 
the  different  rooms.  The  large  room  on  this  floor  is  intended  to  be  rented 
out  to  beneficial,  debating  and  other  similar  societies,  when  not  in  use  for 
purposes  of  the  Order. 

First  Floor. — The  main  floor  of  the  Hall  is  five  feet  four  inches  from 
the  level  of  the  footway  in  front,  and  is  gained  by  ascending  a  flight  of 
eight  granite  steps,  of  eight  inches  rise  each,  to  the  main  passage  or  en- 
trance, which  is  twelve  by  fifty  feet.  On  the  south  or  left  end  of  this 
passage  is  constructed  the  grand  stairway,  leading  to  the  second  and  third 
stories.  On  the  right  is  a  private  stairway,  (the  same  as  in  the  old  Hall,) 
occupying  a  space  of  seven  by  twelve  feet,  and  leading  also  to  the  second 
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and  third  stories,  as  well  as  to  the  basement;  intersecting  this  passage 
there  is  another  one  of  six  feet  wide,  running  longitudinally  the  entire 
length  of  the  hall,  and  leading  through  a  door  into  the  yard  and  back  build- 
ings. This  floor  has  on  it  five  rooms ;  the  first  on  the  south  side  is  twelve 
by  nineteen  feet,  and  is  intended  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  a  repository  of  his  books,  papers,  &c.  The 
second  room  is  nineteen  by  thirty-five  feet,  and  is  intended  for  a  library 
room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the  Order.  The  third  room  is 
sixteen  by  nineteen  feet,  and  is  intended  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States ;  attached  to  which  there  is  a  vault  twelve  by 
fourteen  feet,  which  is  both  damp  and  fire  proof,  in  which  are  to  be  depo- 
sited the  works  and  archives  of  the  Order,  &c.  &c.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  passage  there  is  a  lodge  room  twenty-three  by  fifty-seven  feet  six 
inches,  with  an  ante-room,  &c.,  attached. 

The  Second  Floor. — The  second  floor  is  fourteen  feet  above  the  first, 
and  is  gained  by  the  private  stairs,  or  by  the  grand  stairway  in  the  south 
end  of  the  main  passage,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  rises  of  seven 
inches  rise  each.  On  this  floor  there  are  five  rooms ;  on  the  south  side 
one  Lodge  room  twenty-six  by  forty-nine  feet  seven  inches,  with  an  ex- 
amining, ante-room,  &c.,  attached ;  on  the  north  side  is  another  Lodge 
room,  twenty-three  by  sixty-four  feet  four  inches,  with  ante-room,  &c., 
attached. 

The  Third  Floor. — The  third  floor  is  fourteen  feet  higher  than  the  second, 
and  is  gained  by  ascending  the  private  stairs  or  the  grand  stairway,  which 
has,  as  in  the  first  story,  twenty-four  rises  of  seven  inches  each,  leading 
directly  into  the  Egyptian  Saloon ;  which  is  fifty  by  sixty-four  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  ceiling  is  eighteen  feet  eight  inches,  and  has  an  ante-room 
and  committee  room  attached  to  it.  This  room  is  fitted  up  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  and  has  a  rostrum  in  the  west  end,  supported  by  four  columns 
and  two  pilasters,  with  a  canopy  composed  of  receding  pannels.  It  is 
finished  and  painted  in  the  same  style,  as  is  also  the  entire  decoration  of 
the  room.  It  is  lighted  with  four  elegant  bronze  chandeliers,  carved  with 
dragons  heads  and  grotesque  figures,  having  six  gas-light  burners  in  each. 
This  room  is  intended  for  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States,  and  when  not  so  occupied  will  be 
rented  out  for  fairs,  concerts,  lectures,  &c.  &c.,  for  which  purpose  a  gallery 
twelve  by  forty-three  feet  has  been  constructed. 

The  painting  and  decorations  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  are  like  nothing  that 
has  ever  before  met  the  vision  of  mortal  man,  at  least  during  the  present 
generation,  and  will  strike  the  beholder  with  wonder  and  admiration.— 
From  Mr.  E.  Dreyer,  the  artist  who  has  executed  the  painting,  we  have 
received  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  figures  in  this  Hall, 
which  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  those  who  propose  visiting  it  during 
the  present  week. 

Egyptian  Hall. — The  views  are  taken  from  the  Tombs  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian Kings  at  Thebes,  particularly  that  of  Psammuthis.  In  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  are  five  Eagles  taken  from  the  first  passage  in  the  Tombs  of 
Psammuthis,  supposed  to  represent  Egyptian  Gods  or  Goddesses;  sur- 
rounding these  are  Hieroglyphics  and  Zodiatic  Circles,  on  the  blue  ground 
are  the  Constellations  with  the  revolving  elements  painted  in  Rainbow  co- 
lors.   In  the  Cornices  are  four  Eagles  supposed  to  be  Gods  or  Goddesses ; 
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on  the  ceiling  of  the  Grand  Master's  Chair  is  an  Eagle,  also  taken  from 
the  first  passage  in  the  Tomb  of  Psamrnuthis ;  the  lower  part  is  a  Tableau 
taken  from  above  the  door  in  the  side  board  room,  in  the  same  Tomb. — 
On  the  front  of  the  Chair  are  Emblematic  Letters  denoting  Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth.  On  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  Master's  Chair 
is  a  Figure  in  a  sitting  posture ;  one  supposed  to  be  the  God  Amna,  the 
other  an  Egyptian  King.  The  second  Tableau  on  the  right  side  of  the 
wall  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Goddess  Isis  receiving  the  Hero  Psam- 
rnuthis in  the  regions  of  immortality.  On  the  opposite  wall  are  the  two 
Gods  Hores  and  Feris ;  then  two  Seraphs,  as  the  Sun.  In  the  Niche  at 
the  entrance  are  two  Mummies  with  Hieroglyphics  telling  who  they  were. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  all  the  Figures  and  characters ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  they  are  all  strictly  Egyptian,  and  taken  principally  from  the 
works  of  Belzoni. 


ORATION. 


■  T   O.   M.   SXSX.    SALOMON.* 


Brothers: 

Called  upon  very  suddenly  to  take  the  place  of  the  orator  ap- 
pointed by  your  committee,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  not  to  declare  sin- 
cerely at  the  commencement,  that  I  feel  I  am  much  more  indebted  to  the 
distinction  you  have  thus  conferred  upon  me,  from  your  feelings  of  kind- 
ness than  from  any  just  merits  of  my  own,  or  from  any  ability  to  render 
those  services  which  this  situation  demands — it  is  therefore  with  becom- 
ing hesitation  that  I  shall  present  before  you  such  observations  as  I  may 
conceive  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  invoking  your  forbearance  and  leni- 
ency in  your  critical  judgment  of  my  discourse,  being  satisfied  if  I  should 
fail  in  this  my  first  attempt,  that  you  will  as  good  Odd-Fellows,  take  the 
"will  for  the  deed." 

The  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Odd-Fellowship  into  the  United 
States  has  been  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Order,  as  a  day  peculiarly  marked 
in  its  beneficial  consequences ;  as  a  day  which  should  be  hallowed  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  philanthropist ;  as  a  day  in  which  the  blessings  of  ci- 
vilization and  moral  liberty  advanced  one  step  farther  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  those  great  ends  for  which  society  is  formed  and  constituted.  It  is 
therefore  no  ordinary  event  that  we  this  day  celebrate,  but  one  which  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  will  bless  and  commemorate  as  the  dearest  and  most 
to  be  revered. 

In  looking  around  me  on  this  pleasing  return  of  our  anniversary,  it  is 
with  peculiar  gratification  that  I  discover  so  many  of  the  same  old  familiar 
faces,  who  have  congregated  with  us  in  past  years,  and  it  is  with  peculiar 
thankfulness  to  the  Most  High,  that  I  discover  so  few  have  departed  to  the 
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other  and  better  world.  But  alas!  there  are  vacancies  to  revert  to  which 
is  indeed  most  painful.  Death  has  not  entirely  passed  over  our  company 
without  selecting  from  amongst  us  its  victims,  and  there  are  those  absent 
this  day,  whom  we  shall  never  again  behold  on  earth. 

May  we  not  pause  here  for  an  instant,  calling  to  our  memory  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  have  passed  from  us,  whose  buoyant  spirits  in  life 
gave  animation  to  our  meetings,  and  to  whom  we  felt  that  the  word  of 
Brother  was  no  formal  appellation,  but  the  unerring  impulse  of  the  heart, 
and  here  when  we  as  a  body  have  assembled  together  let  us  drop  the  tear 
of  mourning  as  we  remember  them.  Peace  then  to  the  lamented  Bonner 
and  Bukner — may  their  remains  rest  in  peace  in  heaven.  How  sad  and 
mournful  is  the  remembrance — and  whilst  our  breasts  are  animated  with 
the  hope  that  they  have  gained  admittance  to  the  celestial  Lodge  on  high, 
yet  we  should  feel  peculiarly  grateful  that  we  have  been  spared  amidst 
the  afflictions  that  have  surrounded  us,  to  partake  once  more  of  the  exer- 
cises of  this  day — to  meet  once  more  in  the  same  assembly.  Whatever 
may  be  the  feelings  of  other  men,  the  Odd-Fellow  cannot  address  bis 
brothers,  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  without  reverting  to 
events  like  these. 

The  particular  duties  enjoined  upon  us  have  instilled  within  our  hearts 
emotions  which  must  here  be  developed,  and  which  speak  in  language  not 
to  be  doubted,  the  feelings  of  our  inmost  souls. 

The  memory  of  those  who  have  left  us  returns  in  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion when  we  are  called  to  perform  those  duties  at  which  they  formerly  as- 
sisted, but  from  which  they  are  now  absent,  and  I  would  that  such  as  can- 
not comprehend  the  meaning  of  our  mysteries,  who  do  not  understand  the 
objects  of  our  association,  would  come  amongst  us  and,  partaking  of  the 
same  spirit,  discover  that  we  as  a  body  out  of  the  great  world  alone  are  im- 
pelled by  the  sacred  desire  "of  the  good  of  all  mankind.1' 

The  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  me  by  my  present  position  renders 
it  necessary  that  I  should  advert  to  the  objects  of  Odd-Fellowship— its 
origin,  progress  and  present  condition.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass 
long  upon  your  patience,  and  I  shall  fulfil  my  duty  as  briefly  as  possible, 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  subject. 

The  origin  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  is  of  ancient  date.  It  was  first 
established  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  camp,  after  the  order  of  the  Israelites, 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  commenced  his  reign  A.  D.  55,  at  which 
time  they  were  called  Fellow-Citizens.  The  name  of  Odd-Fellow  was 
given  to  this  order  of  men  A.  D.  79,  by  Titus  Caesar,  emperor  of  Rome, 
from  their  singularity  of  notions  and  from  their  knowing  each  other  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  for  their  fidelity  to  him  and  their  country  he 
not  only  gave  them  the  name  of  Odd-Fellows  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship,  presented  them  with  a  dispensation  engraved  on  a 
plate  of  gold,  having  the  following  emblems — the  royal  arch  of  Titus  Cae- 
sar, the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  golden  table,  the 
sun  for  N.  6.,  the  moon  and  stars  for  V.  6.,  a  lamb  for  Secretary,  the  lion 
for  Guardian,  the  dove  for  Warden  and  the  emblems  of  mortality  for  G. 
Master. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motives  which  induced  the  for- 
mation of  this  institution,  they  are  now  peculiarly  developed  in  a  scheme 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  philanthropy.    Self-devotion  and  sacrifice  of  all 
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Eersonal  feelings  and  inclinations  is  the  threshold  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and 
e  who  cannot  pass  through  this  incipient  state,  tried  and  equal  to  the 
task,  seldom  becomes  a  worthy  member  of  the  Order.  When  once  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  sphere  of  its  benevolence,  he  finds  duties  as- 
signed which  he  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  enjoy — he  becomes  an 
humble  instrument  of  a  greater  power,  in  succoring  the  distressed  and  re- 
lieving the  afflicted.  Ah !  we  ourselves  perhaps  do  not  often  truly  rea- 
lize the  happiness  we  confer,  the  blessings  that  follow  our  footsteps.  Sur- 
rounded as  most  of  us  are,  by  relatives,  and  the  kindest  friends,  we  may 
never  have  felt  the  pangs  of  neglect,  or  the  misery  of  lying  unprotected 
and  uncared  for,  but  call  to  your  recollection  the  image  of  one,  who  has 
been  reared  amidst  all  that  comfort  and  happiness  could  bestow ;  who  as 
his  years  have  advanced  has  been  cast  amongst  strangers,  and  far  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  boyish  years.  Sickness  afflicts  him, 
and  cold  poverty  lays  her  heavy  hand  upon  him,  and  thus  he  lies,  motion- 
less and  unprotected,  perishing  from  very  want— without  one  around  him 
to  present  a  cup  of  water  to  his  parched  lips,  to  whisper  one  word  of  kind- 
ness in  his  dying  ears,  and  the  poor  being  about  to  breathe  his  last  on 
earth,  turns  in  his  dying  agony  a  long  anxious  look  for  succor,  and  it 
comes  not — and  perhaps  the  last  gasps  which  nature  gives  are  vented  in 
misanthropical  blasphemies  at  the  world's  hard-heartedness.  Ah!  my 
brothers,  such  a  picture  as  I  have  endeavored  to  portray,  is  no  fancy 
sketch;  such  scenes  are  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  that  too  in  our 
midst.  But  had  he  have  been  an  Odd-Fellow  how  different  the  picture ! 
their  hands  would  have  been  near  to  have  assisted,  their  support  and  their 
aid  would  not  have  deserted  him  in  his  last  hour,  and  then  as  he  found 
himself  although  surrounded  by  strangers,  yet  by  brothers,  he  who  else 
thought  to  have  died  unmoumed  would  have  turned  with  eyes  of  piteous 
but  most  grateful  requital,  and  the  words  of  sympathy  which  he  then  heard 
would  have  fallen  as  grateful  on  his  ear  and  seemed  more  hallowed  to  his 
dying  sense,  than  the  benison  of  dearest  friends  around  the  death-bed  of 
the  rich,  and  the  cup  of  water  extended  in  that  last  hour  Of  mortal  agony 
would  have  given  a  shock  more  exquisite  to  the  dying  frame  than  necta- 

rian  juice  drained  in  life's  happiest  hours,  renewing  its  brightest  joys 

and  his  remains,  which  else  would  have  been  cast  into  the  cold  earth, 
with  no  mark  to  show  his  resting  place,  and  left  to  rot  amidst  perhaps  con- 
victs and  felons,  and  the  cast-off  scourings  of  humanity,  are  followed  to 
the  grave  by  those  who  mourn  with  sincerity,  because  a  good  man  has 
gone  to  his  final  home ;  who  inter  with  honor  their  associate,  and  whose 
last  resting  place  is  distinctly  marked  that  all  may  know  the  grave  of  the 
departed.  Look  at  this  picture  and  at  the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  with 
me  you  will  say  'tis  not  a  "  fancy  sketch.'1 

Not  alone  in  such  scenes  as  I  have  described  do  we  find  the  Odd- Fel- 
low striving  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  Does  a  stranger,  but  a  brother, 
come  amongst  us  seeking  employment,  the  Odd-Fellow  procures  it. — 
Does  sickness  incapacitate  us  from  attending  to  our  daily  avocations,  and 
want  enter  in  at  our  doors,  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  Lodge  renders 
the  hearth,  that  else  would  be  desolate,  glad  and  happy.  And  in  our  in- 
tercourse through  life  how  happy  and  pleasant  would  be  the  passage  of 
our  years,  if  in  all  our  communion  with  mankind,  those  mottoes  which  are 
inscribed  in  our  Lodges  were  never  forgotten  or  violated.    Friendship, 
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not  alone  in  name,  but  the  truthful  outpourings  ot  a  spirit  striving  to  as- 
sist and  serve  a  fellow-creature  warmed  with  most  genial  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  aspirations  alone  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  the  af- 
flicted. Love,  whose  flame  burns  with  purest  brightness,  assimilating  na- 
tures else  most  opposite.  Truth,  the  beacon  of  our  faith,  actuated  by 
whose  holy  impulses,  we  tread  the  paths  of  uprightness  and  morality. — 
Such  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  to  which  every  good  Odd-Fellow 
must  yield  most  implicit  devotion.  Such  are  the  impubes  by  which  his 
nature  must  be  guided,  and  under  such  influences  who  will  gainsay  us, 
when  we  declare  our  nature  must  become  more  softened,  and  our  condi- 
tion improved. 

It  is  true,  that  with  us  as  with  all  other  associations  formed  for  objects 
equally  pure  and  good,  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  are  backsliders  and 
heretics ;  who  gain  their  admission  by  speciousness,  but  whose  hearts  are 
hardened  and  who  turn  from  the  paths  of  their  duty  when  the  spell  is  de- 
parted that  first  enchained  them.  Did  such  members  entirely  withdraw 
the  interests  of  Odd-Fellowship  would  be  advanced,  for  it  is  the  bad  con- 
duct of  such  as  these  that  brings  disrepute  and  dishonor  upon  us — there 
certainly  exists  within  our  walls  regulations  enforcing  a  certain  propriety, 
a  dereliction  from  which  full  often  terminates  in  the  expulsion  of  the  err- 
ing brother — but  to  those  who  are  not  initiated  in  our  mysteries,  these 
matters  must  remain  a  secret.  We  open  our  doors  to  all  that  knock  and 
are  found  worthy,  and  perhaps  many  hereafter  may  rue  the  day  when  they 
omitted  to  accept  an  invitation  thus  extended. 

There  has  existed  and  does  still  exist  in  the  community,  a  feeling  inim- 
ical to  secret  associations,  no  matter  how  beneficial  they  may  prove  in 
their  practical  results;  but  for  my  own  part  I  never  could  discover  where- 
in this  antipathy  was  grounded.  It  is  untrue  that  we  affiliate  ourselves  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some 
tokens  of  recognition  amongst  us  by  which  those  who  have  acquired  a  ti- 
tle to  our  protection  can  demand  and  obtain  it,  must  be  obvious.  What- 
ever may  be  the  mysteries  conducted  within  the  walls  of  our  Lodges  their 
purity  and  morality  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  numerous  professing  Christ- 
ians whom  we  ha'il  as  brothers,  and  in  the  many  able  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel who  are  associated  with  us.  That  the  doctrines  inculcated  are  of  an 
elevating  character,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
beneficial  results  flowing  from  our  association.  If  then  on  every  side  we 
perceive  the  manifest  advantages  resulting  from  a  scheme  of  benevolence, 
thus  widely  extended,  should  we  not  consider  ourselves  highly  privileged 
in  being  thus  the  almoners  of  a  bounty  so  exceedingly  precious,  and  must 
it  not  be  most  prominently  evident  that  in  after  days  the  blessings  attend- 
ant upon  this  institution  will  shed  a  halo  of  refulgent  glory  around  its 
founders  and  patrons,  which  shall  outlive  the  petty  fame  of  worldlings  and 
their  deeds. 

To  you  is  therefore  committed  a  most  important  trust,  one  which  per- 
haps you  cannot  recognize  upon  a  cursory  examination,  but  yet  in  its  na- 
ture deep  and  abiding,  for  unto  you  is  committed  for  weal  or  woe,  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Order — its  sphere  of  benevolence  must  be  regulated  by  your 
action — and  its  influence  upon  all  within  its  circle,  as  also  upon  the  great 
community  in  the  world  without,  will  depend  upon  your  exertions  and  con- 
duct.   In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  you  should  have  an  eye  single  to 
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the  great  objects  for  which  the  Order  wa3  instituted,  and  if  in  the  paths 
of  your  duty  it  becomes  incumbent  to  warn  a  frail  brother  to  abandon  the 
evil  ways  into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  or  seem  about  to  fall ;  or  if  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  harsher  language  of  reprimand  to  prevent  a  total 
aberration  from  our  holy  principles,  let  your  judgment  be  mingled  with 
compassionate  regard,  that  anger  may  not  creep  in,  to  destroy  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  salutary  and  wholesome  reproof.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  various  duties  which  we  are  bound  to  perform, 
and  therefore  most  deserving  of  attention — and  I  hope  that  every  good 
Odd-Fellow  will  contemplate  it  with  serious  regard,  and  so  determine 
that  if  its  necessity  be  not  entirely  obviated,  it  will  no  longer  prove  a 
source  of  pain  or  difficulty  with  us. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  Odd-Fellowship  during  the 
past  year,  (1842,)  I  have  conceived  it  proper  to  present  before  you  the 
results  of  a  most  important  negotiation  that  has  been  pending  between  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  in  this  country  and  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  many  inconveniencies  and  annoy- 
ances which  ensued  from  the  variation  in  the  working  of  the  Order,  as 
practised  by  us  and  our  brethren  in  England,  and  the  consequent  frustra- 
tion in  many  instances  of  the  good  intents  of  the  Order  towards  those  who 
came  from  abroad,  and  the  manifold  difficulties  to  which  so  insuperable 
an  obstacle  naturally  gave  birth,  induced  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  session  in  1841,  actuated  by  motives  reflecting  upon  them  a 
high  degree  of  honorable  merit,  to  pass  resolutions  to  this  effect: — Re- 
solved, that  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  Order  by  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  work,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  by  this  Grand  Lodge.  Resolved, 
that  so  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  procured  to  defray  the  expense, 
one  or  more  members  shall  be  appointed  to  visit  England,  with  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  the  Manchester  Unity  upon  the  subject  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  work  of  the  Order,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  a 
return  to  the  ancient  work.  Under  these  resolutions  P.  G.  M.  James  L. 
Ridgely,  G.  Cor.  Sec'ry,  and  P.  G.  the  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  G.  Chap. 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  to  confer  with  our  brethren  of  the  Manchester  Unity. — 
They  arrived  in  England  in  May  last  and  proceeded  to  Manchester,  at 
which  place  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee,  who  have  the  direction 
and  government  of  the  Order  in  Great  Britain,  were  then  assembled. — 
That  you  may  understand  more  clearly  the  nature  of  this  body  I  subjoin 
that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  having  relation  to  it,  having 
availed  myself  of  their  report  in  obtaining  most  of  the  information  now 
communicated  to  you. 

The  entire  body  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Great  Britain  is  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  so  called  from  its  organization  and  concentra- 
tion at  the  city  of  Manchester.  The  Grand  Annual  Moveable  Commit- 
tee, heretofore  consisting  of  deputies  from  each  Lodge  in  compliance, 
(now  constituted  of  a  representation  from  districts  in  the  ratio  of  one  for 
every  one  thousand  members,)  is  the  sovereign  depository  of  the  power 
of  the  Order,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  work,  but  also  in  reference  to  the 
entire  detail  of  government,  descending  even  to  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  subordinate  Lodges,  and  leaving  with  them  the  isolated  power  of 
65 
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making  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  enactments  of  the  Grand  Annual 
Moveable  Committee.    This  body  is  constitutionally  moveable  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  absolute  in  its  powers.     It  assembles  annually  on  Whiteun- 
week,  which  is  in  England  a  period  of  universal  holiday,  at  which  time 
a  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  are  elected,  all  of  whom  must  re- 
side in  the  city  of  Manchester.    This  Board  exercises  during  the  recess  a 
supervisory  jurisdiction  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  Order;  it  usually  ex- 
pounds the  laws,  responds  to  all  applications  for  instruction  or  advice,  and 
heretofore  was  an  integral  part  of  a  standing  committee  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  questions  of  grievance,  subject  to  the  final  action  of  the  An- 
nual Moveable  Committee.    To  this  body  the  deputation  therefore  present- 
ed themselves,  and  were  received  with  all  due  respect  and  distinction.    A 
sub-committee  of  four  being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Annual  Movea- 
ble Committee  to  confer  with  them.    The  first  difficulty  that  seems  to  have 
arisen  was  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  sub-committee  to  conduct  the  confer- 
ence in  writing— desiring  personal  interviews — which  our  representation 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, as  also  the  pernicious  results  which  might  hereafter  ensue  from 
any  misunderstanding  on  the  points  discussed,  declined.     The  sub-com- 
mittee also,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  negotiation  avowed  its  determi- 
nation not  to  return  to  the  ancient  work,  or  first  principles  of  the  Order, 
believing  it  impracticable  and  not  in  the  possession  of  any  living  member 
of  the  Order  in  either  hemisphere.    After  the  passage  of  several  commend- 
atory propositions  and  reports  the  matter  was  hurriedly  brought  before  the 
Annual  Moveable  Committee,  and  in  consequence  of  the  influence  sup- 
posed to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Manchester  Directory,  a  report  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  and  arrogant  to- 
wards the  Order  in  this  country.    After  so  plain  a  manifestation  on  their 
part  of  unwillingness  to  enter  into  this  matter  with  that  amicable  and 
friendly  feeling  which  should  have  characterized  the  intercourse  of  the 
Order,  our  representatives  withdrew ;  not  however  without  a  notification  to 
the  Grand  Annual  Moveable  Committee  that  the  action  determined  upon 
by  them  must  necessarily  enforce  a  division  in  the  Order,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  institutions  in  the  two  hemispheres  must  be  regarded  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct  communities. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  comment  upon  this  matter,  but  it  certainly  must 
prove  a  source  of  the  deepest  regret  to  every  member  of  the  Order  that 
a  mission,  promising  such  beneficial  results  should  have  terminated  so 
disasterously.  Neither  should  I  have  introduced  the  subject  in  my  re- 
marks of  this  day,  had  I  not  conceived  it  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ceedings in  Odd-Fellowship  that  has  characterized  the  past  year. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 
year,  we  discover  that  there  has  been  an  addition  of  7755  members,  and 
at  the  date  of  the  report,  September  1842,  there  were  23,895  contributing 
members  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
Lodges  was  computed  at  $159,183.-85,  of  which  $44,187..33  had  been 
expended  for  relief  to  the  distressed  and  afflicted,  viz:  2834  brothers  re- 
lieved, to  whom  was  paid  $30, 596.. 28— $3 876.. 5 3  paid  for  relief  of  wi- 
dowed families — $831.. 59  paid  for  education  of  orphans,  and  $4463..  13 
paid  for  that  holiest  of  all  objects,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  And  is  this 
not  a  most  stupendous  scheme  of  relief— the  cloud  which  a  few  years  ago 
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was  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  firma- 
ment, until  it  is  now  raining  down  copious  showers  of  beneficence  on  the 
afflicted  and  miserable. 

I  am  proud  in  being  able  also  to  revert  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our  be- 
loved Order  in  our  own  city.  A  few  short  years  ago,  and  Mobile  could 
only  claim  some  two  or  three  Odd-Fellows,  now  she  has  two  subordinate 
Lodges,  an  Encampment  and  a  Grand  Lodge.  Alabama  Lodge,  No.  1, 
has  increased,  and  continues  to  increase  rapidly;  Mobile  Lodge,  No.  2, 
has  not  received  so  many  new  members,  but  still  she  has  improved  much 
on  last  year.  Relief  has  been  extended  to  all  who  have  applied  and  been 
found  worthy;  the  sick  have  been  attended  to,  and  the  dead  interred— 
nor  has  the  widow  and  the  orphan  been  forgot — an  ample  fund  is  laid  by 
to  protect  them,  should  the  proper  objects  come  before  us.  We  feel  that 
the  prospects  of  the  Order  were  never  brighter  or  better ;  that  the  right 
spirit  is  abroad  and  that  our  march  must  be  onward ;  if  we  falter  and  he- 
sitate momentarily  our  next  step  will  be  with  accelerated  power,  for  truth 
is  mighty  and  must  prevail. 

Before  I  conclude  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  to  the  ladies, 
whose  presence  and  blooming  countenances  afford  us  so  much  pleasure 
on  this  occasion.  The  fair  sex  are  not  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the 
mystic  temples,  nor  in  any  wise  entrusted  with  the  mysterious  rites  of  our 
Order.  This  is  not  because  we  esteem  you  the  less,  or  are  in  any  degree 
insensible  to  the  value  of  your  presence  and  your  counsels.  No — what 
would  the  world  be  to  us,  without  the  society  of  woman  ?  Paradise  would 
bloom  in  vain  were  it  not  for  you.  'Tis  the  sight  of  woman  which  inspires 
the  bosom  of  man  with  that  lofty  spirit  of  chivalry  which  characterized  a 
recent  age,  and  fills  his  soul  with  the  noblest  sentiments  which  human 
nature  can  possess.  'Tis  woman's  smiles  which  soften  the  harsher  na- 
ture of  man,  and  lull  the  tempest  of  his  stormy  passions.  Woman's  bright 
countenance  is  man's  rising  sun!  To  her  are  appropriated  delicate  and 
important  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  man  takes  no  part  but  to  pro- 
tect and  defend.  We  want  not  woman  upon  the  battle  field,  but  our  war- 
fare is  for  her  benefit.  We  want  not  woman  in  our  mystic  temples,  but 
our  altars  smoke  and  our  prayers  are  for  her  benefit.  The  richest  pro- 
ducts of  our  toil  are  laid  at  her  feet.  Our  first  and  last  thoughts  are  her's. 
We  are  taught  to  comfort  the  sick,  educate  the  orphan  and  protect  the  wi- 
dow. I  am  confident  that  your  candor  and  judgment  will  award  to  us 
honorable  motives,  and  although  many  of  us  are  Odd-Fellows  in  station 
as  well  as  in  name,  yet  should  an  opportunity  offer  they  will  soon  prove  to 
you  their  great  desire  to  become  even-fellows. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  my  discourse,  let  me  introduce  a  little 
anecdote  which  I  discovered  in  a  book  devoted  to  our  cause,  wherein  the 
character  of  a  lady  in  contact  with  Odd- Fellowship  is  strongly  developed: 
A  deceased  brother  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  left  a  widow  and  seven  chil- 
dren to  mourn  his  death.  The  widow,  as  usual,  was  waited  on  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  the  children's  names  were  registered,  and  they 
were  placed  at  school  as  they  became  of  proper  age.  After  two  years  had 
expired,  at  one  of  their  periodical  visits,  the  committee  found  her  mourn- 
ing weeds  doffed,  and  she  appeared  in  bridal  state,  with  a  sweet  smile  r>ut 
on  her  countenance.  An  explanation  took  place,  and  it  appeared  that 
some  hardy  son  of  Neptune  had  thrown  out  his  grappling-irons,  determin- 
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ed  to  make  a  prize  of  the  widow.  However,  before  the  colours  were 
struck,  some  preliminaries  were  to  be  settled,  which  would  mark  out  fu- 
ture operations.  She  asked  him  if  he  was  an  Odd-Fellow — he  answered 
in  the  negative.  Then,  said  she,  you  must  go  and  join  the  Odd-Fellows; 
if  not  you  can  stand  no  chance  of  success  with  me,  for  I  am  determined 
not  to  marry  any  person  who  is  not  an  Odd-Fellow.  Finding  her  reso- 
lute, and  that  there  was  no  other  alternative,  he  became  an  Odd-Fellow, 
and  returned  to  the  attack  with  his  colours  nailed  to  the  mast.  Hymen 
soon  came  with  myrtle  wreath,  transfixed  a  dart  in  the  bosom  of  the  lady, 
which  soon  brought  them  to  the  matrimonial  altar,  when  they  were  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock.  They  now  live  respected  and  honored  by 
all  who  know  them. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  give  thanks  to  our  Grand  Master  above, 
to  whom  we  should  return  our  heartfelt  prayers  for  the  continuation  of 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  to  our  beloved  Order.  And  may  He 
guide  us  through  the  coming  seasons,  perhaps  of  sickness,  with  the  same 
kind  spirit  of  indulgence  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  by-gone  years. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 

Of  the  District  Deputy  Grand  Sire,  of  S.  Carolina,  Georgia  Sr  E.  Florida. 

To  John  A.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Most  Worthy  Grand  Sire  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.  of  the  U.  States. 

M.  W.  Sir  :— 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  be* 
fore  you  a  report  of  my  "  official  acts  and  doings"  to  this  date ;  also  of  the 
condition  and  prosperity  of  the  Lodges  and  Encampments  under  this  juris- 
diction. 

The  charter  granted  to  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  was  received  by  me,  and  forwarded  to  P.  G.  Laurence 
Ryan  with  instructions  for  him  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  Lodge.     Brother 
Ryan  performed  that  duty  on  the  15th  November  and  made  return  of  his 
proceedings,  accompanied  by  the  original  warrant.     I  also  forwarded  the 
Charter  for  Oglethorpe  Lodge  No.  1,  at  Savannah,  to  P.  G.  Alvan  N. 
Miller  for  delivery  to  the  Lodge.     Br.  Miller  delivered  the  same  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December  and  with  his  returns  forwarded  the  Dispensation 
under  which  the  said  Lodge  had  worked.     On  the  8th  December,  I  re- 
paired to  Columbia,  in  this  State,  and  in  pursuance  with  your  instructions, 
called  to  my  assistance  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  Patriarchs,  and 
conferred  the  Encampment  degrees  on  eleven  scarlet  members,  who 
having  applied  were  desirous  of  forming  an  Encampment,  and  after  re- 
ceiving their  application  as  Patriarchs,  instituted  Eutaw  Encampment  No. 
2.    This  Encampment  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, and  is  an  honour  to  the  Order.    Much  credit  is  due  to  several  Pa- 
triarchs of  this  city,  who  went  to  Columbia!  and  assisted  at  its  organization. 
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January  23d,  received  an  application  from  John  T.  Shekell  and  others, 
members  of  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  for  a  Lodge  at  St.  Augustine.  It  being 
accompanied  by  the  cards  and  $30  for  the  charter.  I  immediately  for- 
warded it  to  the  Grand  Secretary's  office,  and  on  the  9th  February,  re- 
ceived the  Dispensation  prayed  for,  which  by  permission  I  entrusted  to  P. 
6.  Laurence  Ryan,  with  authority  for  him  to  open  the  Lodge.  Subse- 
quently Brother  Ryan  informed  me  that  the  applicants  thought  it  not  advis- 
able to  open  the  Lodge,  and  acting  according  to  their  wishes,  he  returned 
the  Dispensation  to  me ;  at  the  same  time,  advising  me  that  the  fee  there- 
for, would  be  retained,  and  applied  in  payment  for  another  Dispensation 
soon  to  be  asked  for.  On  receipt  of  the  Dispensation  from  P.  G.  Ryan,  I 
forwarded  to  him  the  cards  of  the  Brothers  that  made  the  application,  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  Florida  Lodge. 

Having  previously  received  a  Dispensation  for  a  Lodge  at  Macon,  in 
Georgia,  I  repaired  to  that  city  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  instituted  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  2.  Brother  Alfred  Price 
of  this  city  was  present,  and  assisted  me,  on  that  interesting  occasion.  In 
my  report  of  opening,  made  to  the  Grand  Secretary's  office,  at  the  time,  I 
remarked  that  Franklin  Lodge,  would  make  a  "scientific  report'1  at  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter,  and  you  will  perceive  by  its  returns,  that  my  pre- 
diction was  fully  verified. 

January  31st,  visited  Oglethorpe  Lodge  No.  1,  at  Savannah,  found  it  in 
good  condition,  the  books  well  kept,  and  the  work  done  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. Previous  to  my  visit,  heavy  drafts  had  been  made  on  the  funds, 
for  sick  and  deceased  brothers,  but  these  drafts  were  promptly  met,  al- 
though at  one  time,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  individual  contribu- 
tion to  supply  the  benefits.  Subsequently  the  funds  have  increased,  and 
her  dues  have  been  regularly  paid. 

February  1st,  assisted  by  P.  G.  Alvan  N.  Miller  of  Oglethorpe  No.  1,  I 
instituted  Live  Oak  Lodge,  No.  3,  in  Savannah,  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. This  Lodge  has  done  a  good  work,  and  promptly  paid  her 
dues.  Brother  £.  Parsons  was  the  first  N.  G.  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
raising  the  Lodge. 

On  the  8th  March,  I  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary  a 
petition  from  seven  brothers  of  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  for  a  Lodge  at  Black 
Greek,  £.  F.  Said  petition  was  accompanied  by  the  proper  cards,  and  an 
order  for  the  $30,  previously  paid  for  a  charter  for  St.  Augustine,  to  be 
applied  in  payment  for  this. 

I  received  the  Dispensation  and  forwarded  it  to  P.  G.  L.  Ryan  with 
special  instructions  for  him  to  institute  Kennedy  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Black 
Greek.  That  duty  he  faithfully  performed  on  the  24th  May.  The  Lodge 
has  made  returns,  and  paid  dues  to  the  30th  June.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  $30  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  a  warrant  for  St.  Augustine,  be 
applied  in  payment  for  the  Dispensation  to  Kennedy  Lodge,  as  ordered  by 
P.  G.  Ryan,  to  whom  I  gave  a  receipt  for  the  amount. 

April  3d,  accompanied  by  R.  W.  I.  D.  Williamson,  Grand  Chaplain, 
and  Rep.  Hull,  Grand  C.  P.  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Virginia,  I  vis- 
ited Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1,  in  this  city. 

Grand  Chaplain  Williamson  addressed  the  Patriarchs  in  a  very  happy 
manner,  relative  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  Order.    The  Encampment  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  res- 
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pectability,  and  is  doing  well.  It  has  been  in  possession  of  its  charter  since 
October  last,  and  the  Dispensation  originally  granted  has  been  returned  to 
the  Grand  Secretary's  office. 

July  5th,  received  an  application  and  cards  from  seven  Patriarchs  of 
Palmetto  Encampment  for  a  Charter  for  a  new  one,  to  be  located  in  this 
city,  and  styled  Ashley  Encampment,  No.  3.  I  forwarded  the  application 
to  the  Grand  Secretary's  office,  and  on  receipt  of  the  Dispensation,  I  in- 
stituted  the  Encampment  on  the  19th — Patriarch  N.  C.  Dewing  assisted  me. 

On  the  21st  June  five  brothers  with  cards  from  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2, 
in  Georgia,  applied  for  a  Dispensation  for  a  Lodge  at  MilledgeviUe  in  that 
State.  On  receipt  of  the  Dispensation  I  entrusted  it  to  P.  G.  M.  John  H. 
Honour,  of  this  city,  with  instructions  to  him  to  open  the  Lodge.  That 
duty  he  performed  on  the  20th  inst.  The  Lodge  is  styled  — —  Lodge 
No.  4,  MilledgeviUe  Georgia.  I  have  conferred  the  past  official  degrees 
on  P.  G.  Laurence  Ryan,  of  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  and  P.  G.  Alvan  N. 

Miller  of  Oglethorpe,  No.  1. 

•  ••••••• 

You  will  perceive  by  the  foregoing,  that  the  Order  has  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  the  Lodges  and  Encampments  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  so  far 
as  this  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  The  members  are  such  as  will  preserve 
the  institution  in  its  purity,  and  commend  it  to  the  worthy. 

Jn  Georgia  the  Order  has  taken  a  high  stand,  and  numbers  among  its 
votaries  some  of  her  Hon.  men,  and  highest  statesmen.  There  are  already 
four  Lodges  in  that  State  with  309  members — an  Encampment  will  soon 
be  instituted  at  Savannah,  and  another  at  Macon — a  Grand  Lodge  charter 
will  be  applied  for  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the  brethren  decide  on  the 
location. 

P.  G.  Alvan  N.  Miller  of  Oglethorpe  No.  1,  has  been  very  active  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Order  in  that  State.  He  was  foremost  in 
the  formation  of  No.  1,  and  the  first  N.  G.  thereof.  I  have  ever  found 
him  faithful  and  true. 

P.  G.  Laurence  Ryan,  the  Pioneer  in  Florida,  to  whom  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Order  into  that  Territory,  has  not  re- 
laxed his  exertions.  Perhaps  no  brother  has  been  more  engaged  in  the 
good  work  than  this  one. 

He  was  one  of  the  five  to  form  South  Carolina  Lodge  No.  1,  in  this  city, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  the  earliest  members,  as  being  the  principal  working 
man  among  them. 

The  two  Lodges  in  Florida  were  opened  by  him,  and  he  is  attentive  to 
their  interests,  cheerfully  receiving  advice,  and  imparting  it  to  the  Lodges 
and  the  brethren.  He  is  deserving  much  credit  for  his  efficient  labors, 
both  here,  and  in  Florida. 

The  Encampments  in  this  State,  will  doubtless  soon  apply  for  a  charter 
for  a  Grand  Encampment,  and  this  branch  of  the  Order  will  eventually  be 
quite  numerous  in  this  State  and  Georgia. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  brethren  gen- 
erally in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  I  have  found  them  ready  and  will- 
ing to  render  assistance,  and  even  to  travel  a  distance  with  me,  when  the 
opening  of  Lodges  or  Encampments  required  it,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  beloved  Order. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire,  and  the  R.  W.  Grand  Secretary  have  re- 
spectively attended  to  all  requests  so  far  as  this  District  is  concerned. — 
The  latter  officer,  brother  Jas.  L.  Ridgely  has  been  called  on  for  many 
communications,  which  have  been  received  with  a  punctuality  that  is 
truly  praise-worthy.  The  returns  of  Lodges,  so  far  as  received,  have  been 
forwarded  to  his  office. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  Order  throughout  this  ju- 
risdiction has  prospered  exceedingly,  and  is  going  on  to  still  greater 
triumphs. 

The  brethren  are  united, — the  Lodges  and  Encampments  ably  conduct- 
ed, and  the  work  is  done  in  a  creditable  manner.  You  will  doubtless 
agree  with  me,  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Order  throughout  the 
District  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  future  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

It  is  daily  acquiring  numerical  and  moral  strength  and  respectability— 
at  peace  with  all  other  moral  and  benevolent  institutions — wending  its 
way  with  imprecedented  rapidity,  and  ere  long  its  banner  will  wave  over 
the  hills  and  the  plains — and  its  benign  principles  will  be  cherished,  and 
exert  a  salutary  influence  throughout  this  southern  clime. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

In  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, 

ALBERT  CASE, 

Dist.  Dept.  G.  Sire  forS.  Carolina  and  the  adjacent  jurisdiction. 

Dated  at  the  City  of  Charleston,  this  24M  day  of  July,  1843. 


Baltimore,  Sept.  18/A,  1843. 

To  John  A.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  M.  W.  G.  Sire  of  the  G.  Lodge,  I.  0,  O.  F. 

of  the  United  States. 
Honored  Sir  :— 

Since  the  date  of  my  annual  report,  I  have  performed  several  offi- 
cial acts,  which  I  herewith  lay  before  you. 

On  the  29th  July,  I  received  a  Dispensation  for  a  Grand  Encampment 
in  South  Carolina,  and  instituted  the  same  on  the  11th  August,  having 
previously  received  the  final  dues  of  Palmetto  and  Eutaw  Encampments. 

August  4th,  received  an  application  from  the  Representatives  of  Ogle- 
thorpe Lodge  No.  1,  and  Live  Oak  Lodge  No.  3,  for  a  Grand  Lodge  for 
the  State  of  Georgia,  to  be  located  at  Savannah. 

The  certificates  of  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2,  and  Lodge  No.  5,  relative  to 
the  location  accompany  the  application. 

August  16,  instituted  Magnolia  Encampment  No.  1,  at  Savannah,  Geo. 

September  2,  received  an  application  from  Ebenezer  C.  Grannis  and 
ten  others,  scarlet  members,  with  certificates  from  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2, 
for  a  Charter  for  Ocmulgee  Encampment  No.  2,  at  Macon,  Georgia.  This 
application  was  dated  August  24th,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary's office. 

September  2,  received  an  application  from  W.  A.  Robertson  and  four 
others  for  United  Brothers'  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Macon,  Georgia.    This  was 
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accompanied  by  tbe  proper  cards  and  forwarded  to  Grand  Secretary's 
office.  The  Dispensation  has  been  received,  and  on  my  return,  I  shall 
proceed  to  constitute  the  Lodge. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  Charters  be  granted:— 

Grand  Encampment,  South  Carolina. 

Magnolia  Encampment,  No.  1,  Savannah. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia. 

United  Brothers1  Lodge  No.  5,  Macon,  Georgia,  and  for  Ocmulgee  En- 
campment, if  the  Grand  Lodge  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  petitioners 
for  the  latter. 

I  have  given  the  Past  Official  Degrees  to  P.  G.  Guy  L.  Warren,  of  Frank- 
lin No.  2,  and  P.  G.  E.  Parsons,  of  Live  Oak  No.  2. 

Cash  received  and  paid  over  to  Grand  Secretary: — 

Of  Grand  Encampment  of  South  Carolina  for  Charter,        -       $30  00 

Final  Dues  of  Palmetto  Encampment,  -        -        -  4  50 

"        "     of  Eutaw  Encampment,  ....  1  60 

Magnolia  Encampment  for  Charter,      -        -        -        -        -    30  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina  for  2  Representatives,        -         40  00 

$106  10 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  F.  L.  &  T. 

ALBERT  CASE, 

2).  D.  Grand  Sire. 


THE   OFFERING. 


BY    BIO.    J.    B.    KOOIKION,    OF    IXO, 


I  can  but,  as  a  lowly  pilgrim,  bring 

A  simple  offering,  lady,  to  thy  shrine, 
Tet  such  poor  gifts  as  to  thy  votary  cling*— 

My  heart,  my  lyre,  and  changeless  faith  are  thine* 
Rich  gems,  and  gold,  thine  offerings  may  have  been; 

Instead  of  these,  I  give  my  deathless  love; 
For  costly  coronal,  a  wreath  of  green ; 

For  pearls,  the  flowers  amid  its  verdure  wove; 
I  have  entwin'd  a  lily  in  my  wreath, 

Deeming  thee  pure  as  is  its  stainless  hue; 
A  rose,  less  fragant  than  thine  own  sweet  breath; 

A  violet,  emblem  of  thine  eyes'  deep  blue : 
Though  worthless  now,  richer  these  gifts  will  be 
Than  gold  or  gems,  when  Iook'd  upon  by  thee. 
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It  is  thought  we  believe  by  many  brethren  that  the  time  has  arrived  in 
Odd-Fellowship  when  the  spirit  of  reform  which  has  been  at  rest  for  a 
season,  after  years  of  energetic  and  successful  labours  in  our  Order,  should 
again  be  called  into  requisition  to  conform  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  the 
language  of  its  charges  and  lectures  to  the  enlightenment  of  a  largely  aug- 
mented constituency,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Order  itself  as  a  sys- 
tem of  Benevolence  founded  upon  wise,  intelligent  and  properly  explain- 
ed  principles.  Year  after  year  have  propositions  been  submitted  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  object,  and  the  failure  of  these  resolutions  has 
been  considered  a  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Order,  as  indicating  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives  to  continue  on  in  error,  re- 
joicing in  a  supposed  "good  old  way/1  as  if  human  institutions,  and  the 
language  employed  to  embody  and  illustrate  their  principles  had  already 
attained  imaginary  perfection. 

Not  so,  we  may  assure  our  brethren  who  have  taken  much  interest  in 
this  subject :  in  our  experience  there  has  never  been  a  tenacity  to  literal 
terms  or  forms  simply  because  the  folly  "  may  have  been  consecrated  by 
age;"  on  the  contrary  much  of  what  is  known  to  be  the  crude  and  un- 
polished state  of  the  work  finds  its  only  defence  in  the  simplicity  of  char- 
acter and  limited  capacity  of  the  original  artizans.  But  there  has  been  and 
still  exists  serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  much  as  it  may 
be  desired  and  united  as  may  be  our  public  counsels  upon  its  necessity 
and  importance.  It  will  be  a  work  of  much  labour,  involve  great  diversi- 
ty of  opinion  in  its  details,  require  long,  patient  and  toilsome  consideration, 
time,  and  talent  to  embody  and  digest  the  forms  and  conclusions  and  put 
them  in  proper  dress.  Nor  is  this  all  by  a  great  deal — the  work  is  scarcely 
begun.  The  volume,  for  now  in  all  human  probability  it  will  merit  such 
a  name,  must  be  printed,  carefully,  accurately  printed,  and  the  proofs  re- 
vised with  much  precision.  It  must  also  be  bound.  In  view  of  the  large 
edition  which  would  be  necessary,  the  expense  of  the  printing  would  be 
heavy,  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  condition  to 
bear.  The  old  work  must  be  returned  to  the  Grand  Sire  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  new  must  be  substituted  in  every  Lodge  and  Encampment  in  the 
jurisdiction  however  remote.  By  whom  and  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?— 
Who  shall  visit  these  Lodges  and  Encampments,  deliver  the  new  and  re- 
ceive the  old  books— and  in  the  event  of  elementary  change  in  the  work 
either  by  addition  or  amendment,  who  shall  personally  instruct  and  by  ex- 
66 
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planation  and  example  render  the  system  one,  uniform,  precise  through- 
out the  land  ?  These  are  grave  questions  and  let  them  be  but  fairly  con* 
sidered  and  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  against  the  decisions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  we  think  will  be 
removed. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood ;  we  are  by  no  means  adverse  to 
necessary  reform— on  the  contrary,  although  much  devoted  to  "  ancient 
land-marks  and  customs,"  we  are  satisfied  that  the  work  requires  essential 
improvement  and  that  with  the  advantage  of  this  judiciously  applied,  it 
would  far  better  commend  itself  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men :  all  we  desire  is  to  warn  the  brotherhood  against 
appeals  which  may  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  Order,  with  a  view  so  to 
act  upon  the  Representatives  as  to  force  against  all  impediments  however 
serious  immediate  action  upon  this  subject.  We  deprecate  haste,  precipi- 
tancy, intemperance  in  this  matter,  and  we  would  bide  the  time  and  sea- 
son for  the  perfection  of  the  work  of  Odd-Fellowship.  It  may  be  said 
that  something  may  be  gained  by  making  a  beginning,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  proper  committee,  allowing  them  ample  time  during  the  recess  for  con- 
sultation and  deliberation — that  the  report  of  such  a  committee  would  be 
elaborate  and  submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  by  this  economy  of  time 
early  in  its  annual  session.  This  view  is  strongly  pressed  in  a  letter  from 
a  distinguished  brother  in  the  South,  and  would  certainly  possess  force, 
did  the  constitution  and  form  of  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  admit  of  its  practicability.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
Grand  Representatives  are  chosen  but  for  a  single  year,  with  the  end  of 
which  their  functions  expire,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  such  a  com- 
mittee could  not  be  appointed — it  has  been  done,  we  admit,  and  the  in- 
congruity has  been  presented  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  of  reports  made  by  committees,  no  member  of  which  at  the 
time  was  a  Grand  Representative  or  Past  Grand  Sire— it  was  nevertheless 
against  the  constitution  and  is  not  likely  hereafter  to  be  respected  as  a  safe 
precedent.  When  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  when  the  fiscal  resources 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  will  enable  her  to  cany  this  mea- 
sure through  in  all  its  details,  we  shall  be  found  active  advocates  of  a  pro- 
per reform  wherever  defect  of  language  or  unmeaning  ceremony  may  be 
found  to  mar  the  fair  face  of  Odd-Fellowship.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Rep.  Sanderson  of  Maryland  is  now  pending,  which  if 
adopted  at  the  September  Session  1844,  will  effectually  remove  one  obsta- 
cle to  beginning  the  subject — we  allude  to  the  proposition  to  extend  the 
period  of  office  of  Grand  Representatives  from  one  to  two  years,  and  if  this 
be  followed  up  by  a  willingness  of  Grand  Lodges  and  Encampments  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  a  special  or  extra  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  further  willingness  in  the  event  of  the  continued  em- 
barrassed state  of  her  Treasury  to  consent  to  surrender  the  old  work  and 
pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  new,  then  we  think  the  time  at  n6  great 
distance  when  this  great  desideratum  in  our  beloved  Order  may  be  at- 
tained. 


$Js*We  are  indebted  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  the  greater  part  of  the  des- 
cription of  the  procession  of  the  18th  September  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  public  announcement  in  the  "  New  York  Sun"  of  the 
19th  instant,  the  undersigned  has  been  informed  that  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  the  I.  O.  of  O.  F.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has  invaded 
the  sovereignty  and  independent  authority  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States  in  the  business  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  has  established  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  Lodge  under  a 
Charter  styled,  "  Perseverance  Lodge  No.  3613,  M.  U.  I.  O.  O.  F.  And 
whereas  the  Manchester  Unity  has  by  this  act  deliberately  and  knowingly 
violated  a  contract  executed  with  solemn  sanctions  and  attestations,  by 
which  that  body  had  surrendered  all  jurisdiction  over  Odd-Fellowship  in 
America  to  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  as  its  acknowl- 
edged sole  and  legitimate  head — and  has  thereby  evidenced  a  departure 
from  the  faith  and  principles  of  Odd- Fellowship.  And  whereas  the  R.  W. 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  States  at  its  last  session — by  a  unanimous  vote,  did 
resolve — to  sever  all  connection  between  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Great 
Britain  and  itself— for  causes  abundantly  satisfactory  to  that  distinguished 
Body.  Now  therefore,  I  Howell  Hopkins,  M.  W.  G.  Sire  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd- Fellows  of  America  and  the  jurisdiction  thereunto  be- 
longing, in  pursuance  of  authority  in  me  constitutionally  vested,  do  here- 
by affectionately  and  earnestly  caution  all  brothers  of  our  Order — that  they 
do  not  operate  or  form  any  connection  with  the  self-styled  Perseverance 
Lodge  No.  3613,  M.  U.  I.  O.  0.  F.  of  the  City  of  New  York.  And  I  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  same  as  spurious  and  illegitimate,  having  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  the  Order  under  this  jurisdiction. 

State  Grand  Lodges,  Grand  Encampments  and  Subordinate  Lodges  and 
Sub.  Encampments  under  our  warrant,  are  hereby  admonished  and  requir- 
ed to  redouble  their  vigilance  and  attention  in  proving  all  travellers  ask- 
ing relief  or  seeking  admission  into  Lodge  rooms  or  Encampments  as  Odd- 
Fellows. 

To  which  end  it  is  hereby  required  that  the  A.  T.  P.  FF.  and  positive 
capacity  to  work,  be  exacted  of  all  such  applicants. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Baltimore  this  thirtieth  day  of  October,  Anno  Do- 
mini, 1843 — and  of  our  Order  in  America  the  25th. 

Witness  our  signature  and  the  attestation  of  the  seal  of  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

H.  Hopkins,  Grand  Sire. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


South  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Albert  Case, 

dated  Charleston,  August  18,  1843. 

I  have  now  to  report  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  South 
Carolina ;  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  Patriarchal  Order  in  this  State. 

I  instituted  the  Grand  Encampment  at  the  Encampment  Saloon  in  this 
city,  on  the  11th  inst. 
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The  officers  for  the  present  year,  are  as  follows: — 
Peter  D.  Torre,        Grand  C.  P. 
James  H.  Taylor,      Grand  H.  P. 
Gen.  James  H.  Adams,        Grand  S.  W. 
Hon.  John  Schnierle,        Grand  I.  W. 
S.  A.  Hurlbut,  Grand  Scribe. 

R.  W.  Gibbes,  M.  D.  Grand  Treasurer. 
P.  J.  Barbot,  Grand  Sentinel. 

On  the  4th  inst.  I  received  the  Dispensation,  &c.  (ot  Magnolia  Encamp- 
ment No.  1,  Savannah,  Georgia;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst  I 
met  the  applicants  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  in  Savannah. 

There  were  present— Albert  Case,  D.  D.  Grand  Sire ;  James  M.  Eason, 
Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1 ;  J.  Hardcastle,  Campbell  Encampment  No. 
1,  N.  C;  A.  N.  Miller,  Geo.  W.  Miller,  George  Leeds,  J.  R.  Johnson,  ap- 
plicants, who  had  previously  received  the  degrees  in  Palmetto  No.  1. 

An  Encampment  was  opened,  and  the  following  named  brothers  being 
applicants  received  the  degrees.  E.  S.  Rogers,  John  Oliver,  H.  Bent,  J. 
S.  Morell,  and  G.  Butler. 

An  application  was  then  received  from  the  former  applicants,  (named 
above,)  they  being  Patriarchs,  and  Magnolia  Encampment  No.  1,  was 
regularly  instituted.  Patriarchs  James  M.  Eason  and  J*  Hardcastle,  as- 
sisted in  the  interesting  ceremony. 

The  officers  for  the  present  term,  are — 

Alvan  N.  Miller,  C.  P. 
George  W.  Miller,  H.  P. 
George  Leeds,  S.  W. 

J.  R.  Johnson,  J.  W. 

H.  Bent,  Scribe. 

E.  S.  Rogers,  •  Treasurer. 

G.  Butler,  Guardian. 

The  faithfulness  of  these  brethren  heretofore,  is  a  sure  guarantee  that 
they  will  be  true  to  the  interests  of  the  Encampment,  and  Magnolia  will 
be  a  rich  and  blooming  flower,  by  the  first  of  January  next 

Another  Encampment  will  soon  be  applied  for,  by  the  brethren  at  Ma* 
con,  and  I  am  daily  expecting  an  application  for  a  Lodge  at  Augusta. — 
Odd-Fellowship  has  found  a  genial  soil  in  Georgia. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  A.  H.  Gladdin,  dated  Columbia,  S.  C,  31*/ 

August,  1843. 
To  Albert  Case, 

M.  W.  Grand  Master,  Grand  Lodge  S.  C,  J.  0.  0.  F. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  : — 

When  it  became  known  at  Chesterville,  South  Carolina,  that  our 
brethren  intended  forming  a  Lodge  there,  several  individuals  endeavored 
to  arouse  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  prejudice  the  community  against  Odd- 
Fellowship.  One  man  of  some  influence  in  the  District,  a  violent  anti- 
mason,  raised  the  cry  against  our  Order  and  threatened  if  a  Lodge  was 
formed  to  "  break  it  up  in  two  weeks."  But  the  brethren  nothing  daunt- 
ed by  the  threats  of  those  who  were  alike  ignorant  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Order,  persevered  in  their  endeavors  and  succeeded  in 
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obtaining  the  charter.    I  received  your  dispensation  and  aided  by  a  large 
number  of  highly  respectable  brothers  formed  the  Lodge  on  the  2d  inst. 

I  herewith  give  you  a  list  of  the  brothers  in  attendance  so  far  as  I  re- 
member their  names,  and  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  their  presence 
and  sanction  will  commend  Odd-Fellowship  to  the  generous  and  reflecting 
portion  of  that  community  in  so  favorable  a  light  that  the  opposition  will  be 
silenced.  They  are  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  moral  worth,  and  will 
not,  by  any  people  be  accused  of  sanctioning  an  unworthy  or  profane  in- 
stitution. 

There  were  present — P.  G.  J.  McKenzie,  N.  G.  J.  W.  Hudson,  Maj. 
Jas.  R.  Aiken,  H.  J.  Joceylin,  H.  T.  Franklin,  J.  W.  Cook,  W.  R.  Rob- 
inson, T.  P.  Ligan,  J.  F.  Gamble,  Robert  Richmond,  J.  W.  Morgan,  Saml. 
Jackson,  Jas.  Richmond,  Simeon  Mobley,  Moses  Mobley,  Henry  Macon, 
Genl.  J.  H.  Means,  Maj.  J.  B.  McCully,  Col.  Saml.  H.  Owens,  His  Ex- 
cellency James  H.  Hammond,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Genl.  James  W. 
Canty,  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of  the  State,  and  several  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  recollect.  These  brothers  are  attached  to  the  Order 
(and  a  large  majority  of  them  rode  twenty  miles  to  be  present,)  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  display  its  colors.  They  spoke  of  the  Order  in  a  voice  that  will 
echo  and  re-echo  on  that  village,  till  the  foolish  opposition  of  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  shall  be  put  to  silence. 

The  gentlemen  associated  to  form  the  Lodge  are  such  as  would  be  an 
honor  to  any  society ;  the  Lodge  has  now  existed  some  four  weeks,  and 
prospered  abundantly,  numbering  some  40  members,  and  if  it  is  broke  at 
all,  it  will  assuredly  "break  up,"  for  all  the  opposition  from  without  can 
never  cause  it  to  break  down.  It  was  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for 
the  Order  in  Chesterville,  that  so  many  brothers  from  abroad  were  there 
at  the  opening,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  the  institution. — 
Their  approval  would  be  sufficient  to  enlist  good  men  in  any  cause ;  and 
where  good  men  unite  to  build  up  and  sustain  good  principles,  as  the 
brothers  have  in  Chesterville,  they  will  succeed. 

The  Lodge  may  "break  up"  through  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  illiber- 
ality,  and  doubtless  will — and  extend  its  principles  till  all  opposition  has 
vanished,  but  it  will  not  "  break  down!" 


Kentucky — Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  C.  B.9  dated  ShelbyvMle,  23rf  Ocfo- 

bert  1843. 

Business  calling  me  to  Frankfort  (the  capitol  of  our  State,)  on  Saturday 
the  21st  inst.,  I  was  much  gratified  when  I  learned,  that  on  that  day  the 
anniversary  of  the  "Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows''  would  be  cele- 
brated in  that  place,  and  an  oration  be  delivered  by  the  eloquent  and  gifted 
Parsons.  At  half  past  10  o'clock,  the  procession  was  formed  at  the  Lodge 
and  marched  (to  the  spirit-stirring  music  of  the  "  Amateur  brass  band/') 
through  several  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  then  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  when  the  following  interesting  and  impressive  exercises 
were  performed  and  listened  to  by  a  very  large  and  deeply  attentive  audi- 
ence. 

Chorus— by  the  Choir — "  Song  of  Zion." 

Prayer— by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill. 

Hymn — "Listen  brothers!  Cries  of  Anguish,  &c.  &c." 
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Oration — by  the  Rev.  Brother  C.  B.  Parsons. 

The  Orphan* 8  Hymn — "  cold  blew  the  north  wind  bleak  and  wild,  &c." 

Benediction— by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill. 

Voluntary — "  O,  praise  God  in  his  holiness." 

The  procession  was  large,  (a  number  of  visiting  brethren  from  neighbor- 
ing Lodges  being  in  attendance,)  and  with  the  rich  regalia  and  beautiM 
emblems  of  our  Order  presented  quite  an  imposing  appearance .  The  Ora- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  to  which  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  listening.  I  would  do  the  speaker  injustice  were  I  to  attempt  a  sketch 
of  it — besides  it  is  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  you  and  your  readers 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it.  The  performances  by  the  "  Choir" 
and  "Amateur  brass  band,"  were  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  profuse  hospitality  with  which  the  brothers 
of  Frankfort  entertained  their  visiting  brethren.  All  passed  off  well,  yes 
more  than  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  anticipations.  The  Lod^e  of  Frank- 
fort is  prospering  well,  some  60  to  70  having  been  initiated  their  since  '40. 
That  a  halo  of  happiness  and  prosperity  may  perpetually  encircle  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  that  interesting  Lodge  is  the  heart-felt  prayer  of  yours 
in  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 


Further  Subscriptions  to  the  English  Mission  from  Pennsylvania, 

Wm.  Curtis  in  account  with  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  per  Eng- 
lish Mission  Fund,  Dr.  for  this  amount  received  by  him  as  follows,  viz : 
To  Cash  received  from  Heneosis  Adelphon  Lodge  No.  28, 

"  "  "  "  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  13,     - 

"  "  «•  "  Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  18,     - 

"  "  "  "  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  23, 

"  "  "  "  Washington  Lodge,  No.  2, 

"  "  '•  "  Rising  Sun  Lodge,  No.  8, 

"  "  "  "  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  5, 

"  "  "  "  Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  59,    - 

11  "  "  "  Mauch  Chunck  Lodge,  No.  76,    - 

"  "  "  "  Adam  Lodge,  No.  61,      - 

"  "  "  "  Herman  Lodge,  No.  7, 

"  "  "  "  Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  40,      - 

"  "  "  "  Delaware  Lodge,  No.  73,    - 

"  "  "  "  Beaver  Meadow  Lodge,  No.  62, 

"  "  "  "  Penn  Lodge,  No.  26, 

"  "  "  "  Kensington  Lodge,  No.  11, 

"  "  "  "  Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  24, 

"  "  "  "  Hazelton  Lodge,  No.  65, 

"  "  "  "  State  Capitol  Lodge,  No.  70, 

"  "  "  •«  Decatur  Lodge,  No.  33, 

"  "  "  "  Manyunk  Lodge,  No.  31,    - 

"  "  "  "  Columbus  Lodge,  No.  75, 

"  "  "  "  Allan  Lodge,  No.  71, 

"  "  "  "  Grand  Encampment  of  Pennsylvania, 

"  "  "  "  Mount  Olive  Encampment,  No.  6, 

Social  Lodge,  No.  56, 


<<         U  it  It 


-  $10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

-  10  00 

10  00 

-  7  50 

5  00 

-  5  00 

5  00 

-  5  00 

5  00 

-  5  00 

5  00 

-  5  00 

-   5  00 

-  5  00 

-  5  00 

-  5  00 

-   5  00 

-  5  00 

5  00 

-  3  00 

3  00 

10  00 

5  00 

-  5  00 

Amount  collected,  -  -  -  $158  50 
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[Poblhbed  by  request] 
OBITUARY. 

Died— July  20,  1843,  in  his  26th  year,  Patriarch  Wm.  D.  Johnson. 

"  The  Camp  is  assailed !" 

What  wantest  thou  here, 
In  mystery  mailed, 

And  fate  on  thy  spear? 

"  The  Camp  is  assailed !" 

Each  tremulous  breath 
And  countenance  pal'd 

Meets  the  check-sign  of  death. 

"  The  Camp  is  assaiYd !" 

A  Brother  looks  wan  • 
The  healer  has  failed, 

And  his  spirit  has  gone. 

«  The  Camp  is  assailed !" 

Our  meeting  of  lore 
In  sadness  is  veiled 

By  a  call  from  above. 

"  The  Camp  is  assailed !" 

Beneath  the  green  sod 
The  mortal  is  wailed — 

But  the  spirit  to  God. 

"  The  Camp  is  assailed !" 

And  Orphan  and  Mother, 
By  fate  are  entailed 

To  the  care  of  the  Brother. 

Let  the  watches  be  set, 

The  passes  be  given, 
Guide  each  Orphan  to  get 

To  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

EN-HAKKORE. 


P.  G.  WILLIAM  D.  JOHNSON. 

I.  0.  0.  F. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Firemen's  Lodge,  No.  19, 1. 
O.  0.  F.,  held  at  their  rooms,  Commercial  Buildings,  Thursday  evening, 
July  20, 1843,  among  other  proceedings  were  had  the  following :  The  N. 
G.  having  announced  the  demise  of  our  late  beloved  brother  P.  G.  Wm. 
D.  Johnson,  on  motion  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  A.  Heyer 
Brown,  T.  R.  Courtney  and  Arthur  C.  Southwick,  were  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Lodge.  The  committee,  after  hav- 
ing retired,  reported  the  following : 

Wherea8t  Tne  members  of  this  Lodge  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  the 
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announcement  of  the  death  of  P.  6.  Wm.  D.  Johnson,  who,  during  the 
many  years  he  has  been  associated  with  them,  has,  by  his  consistent  prin- 
ciples and  the  purity  of  his  life,  endeared  himself  to  their  hearts  and  re- 
flected honor  upon  the  Order  to  which  he  was  attached. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathise  with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  their  afflictive  bereavement,  and  that  with  them  we  derive  con- 
solation from  the  reflection  that  where  all  was  so  beautiful  in  life  and  peace- 
ful in  death,  the  future  presented  no  terrors  and  was  rendered  gloomy  by 
no  doubts. 

Resolved,  That  the  charter,  emblems,  and  jewels  of  this  Lodge  be  cloth- 
ed with  the  usual  badges  of  mourning  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
term,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  brother,  and  that 
this  (Lodge  will  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  Lodges  and  visiting  brethren  in  this  city  be  invit- 
ed to  unite  with  us  in  paying  this  mournful  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  our  lamented  brother. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  enclosed  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  and  published. 

JOHN  D.  ELLIOTT,  N.  G. 

Alex.  Guthrie,  Secretary. 


PATRIARCH  WILLIAM  D.  JOHNSON. 

Enhakkore  Encampment,  No.  5,  I.  0.  O.  F. — A  special  session  of 
Enhakkore  Encampment  having  been  called  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Patriarch  Wm.  D.  Johnson,  late  Worthy  Scribe,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  offered  by  H.  P.  Benjamin  C.  True,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  This  Encampment  has  been  informed  of  the  death  oi  our 
Worthy  Scribe,  Patriarch  Wm.  Darius  Johnson,  whose  virtues  endeared 
him  to  us  when  living,  and  whose  memory  we  now  cherish ;  and  whereas, 
it  becomes  us  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  and  to  whom  his  examples 
of  love  and  kindness  were  most  beneficial,  and  whose  departure  from  us  is 
an  afflictive  bereavement,  to  bear  testimony  to  his  fidelity  in  honorable 
trusts,  his  practice  of  the  virtues  and  brotherly  affections,  and  observance 
of  moral  obligations : — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathise  with  the  family  and  friends  of  our  late 
companion  and  brother,  Patriarch  Wm.  D.  Johnson,  deeply  deploring  his 
loss  from  among  them  and  us,  in  his  early  manhood,  and  when  just  realiz- 
ing his  youth's  warm  hopes — finding  bright  consolation,  however,  in  the 
assurance  that  such  was  his  life,  such  his  faith  in  the  religion  he  profess- 
ed, that  his  hopes  of  future  joys  in  the  sublime  encampment  beyond  mor- 
tality, whose  chief  is  the  "  God  of  love,"  were  unclouded. 

Resolved,  That  to  publicly  approbate  the  virtues  of  our  late  brother 
Patriarch,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  obsequies  in  a  body,  and  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning,  and  that  the  charter  and  emblems  of  this  En- 
campment be  dressed  in  the  usual  habiliments  of  mourning. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  attested,  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  Patriarch,  and  that  they  be  published  in  all  the  city  papers. 

T.  R.  COURTNEY,  C.  P. 

V.  B.  Lockrow,  Scribe  pro  tem. 
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THE   SECRET    BRIDAL. 


BY    BRO.    1.    B.    ROGBRfOR,    OP    IRQ. 


The  marble  walls  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Florence  gleamed  in 
the  summer  sun,  whose  beams  cast  a  dim  and  chastened  light  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  stately  pile,  when  two  youths,  each  evidently  the  scion  of 
some  noble  and  wealthy  house,  strode  proudly  up  the  aisle.  With  an  ea- 
sy and  confident  air,  dangling  their  plumed  and  jewelled  caps  carelessly 
in  their  hands,  they  made  their  way  to  a  seat,  apparently  with  no  great 
intention  of  listening  to  the  holy  man  who  was  then  addressing  his  flock. 
The  elder  and  most  confident  of  the  two  seemed  to  be  pointing  out  to  his 
companion  and  expatiating  on  the  various  specimens  of  art  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  building  were  adorned.  Suddenly  the  younger  cavalier 
who  at  first  appeared  remarkably  attentive  to  his  companion,  lost  all  inter- 
est in  his  discourse,  and  its  objects,  which  he  was  previously  surveying 
with  much  curiosity.  It  was  some  moments  before  the  other  perceived 
his  inattentiveness,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  a  certain  part  of  the  cathedral.  "In  heaven's  name,  Eribert,"  said 
his  friend,  "on  what  gazest  thou  so  long  and  admiringly."  "Azzo," 
whispered  the  other,  "tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  the  name  of  yonder  maiden." 
"Truly,  my  friend,"  replied  Azzo,  smiling,  "my  acquaintance  is  not  of 
so  general  a  character  as  to  enable  me  to  inform  thee  of  the  name  of  each 
damsel  who  happens  to  meet  thine  eye."  "  Looks  she  not  more  like  a 
saint,"  said  Eribert,  "than  any  of  the  creations  of  fancy  that  surround  us? 
Didst  ever  see  a  face  so  fair,  a  form  so  faultless  ?"  His  companion  an- 
swered only  by  a  smile,  and  until  the  service  was  concluded,  and  the  con- 
gregation began  to  disperse,  the  youths  sat  in  silence,  the  younger  never 
for  a  moment  withdrawing  his  glance  from  the  object  of  his  admiration. 
67 
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The  instant  she  quited  her  seat,  he  started  from  his  own,  and  hurried  to- 
wards the  door,  but  the  pressure  of  the  retiring  crowd  barred  his  progress, 
and  when  he  was  able  to  force  a  passage,  she  whom  he  sought  bad  vtn- 
ished  he  knew  not  where.  After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  way  she  had  taken,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  search,  and  returned  to  his  friend,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  his  disap- 
pointment. It  was  in  vain  that  Azzo  tried  to  banter  his  friend  out  of  his  sud- 
den prepossession  in  favour  of  an  unknown  damsel.  He  remained,  dur- 
ing the  day,  so  unusually  absent  and  gloomy,  that  his  companion,  after 
resorting  to  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  overcome  the  melancholy  of  the 
enamoured  youth,  was  fain  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and  seek  resource  from 
his  apathy  in  the  company  of  more  lively  acquaintance. 

Eribert  de  Alberti  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
house,  and  was,  as  only  sons  generally  are,  the  idol  of  his  parents.  He 
was  now  on  a  visit  to  his  quondam  school-fellow,  the  dissipated,  yet  frank 
and  open-hearted  Azzo  de  Carrara.  Eribert  and  Azzo  were  sworn  friends, 
and  seldom,  if  ever  before,  had  they  found  each  other's  fellowship  weari- 
some. Eribert  had,  until  the  present  moment,  considered  himself  per- 
fectly invulnerable  to  female  charms,  and  had  always  been  the  first  to  jest 
at  the  raptures  of  his  too  susceptible  friend,  but  he  now  felt  that  an  un- 
known, and  perhaps  worthless  object — though  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  the  latter  might  be  the  case — had  cast  a  spell  over  his  heart,  from 
which  he  strove  in  vain  to  free  himself.  For  many  days  he  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  cathedral,  in  the  hope  of  again  seeing  the  fair  un- 
known, but  his  visits  were  fruitless ;  though  his  eyes  keenly  scrutinized 
each  female  countenance,  he  saw  not  that  which  was  so  deeply  graven  on 
his  heart. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  as  Eribert  and  his  friend  were  one 
day  passing  through  the  Palazzo  del  Duca,  Azzo  proposed  that  they  should 
call  on  a  promising  young  painter  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
whom  he  had  lately  rescued  from  poverty  and  taken  under  his  patronage. 
The  artist  had  amply  confirmed  the  judgment  and  generosity  of  his  pa- 
tron by  proofs  of  ability  and  excellence  which  had  already  obtained  nu- 
merous admirers.  The  two  friends  found  the  painter  busily  employed 
with  his  pencil,  and  whilst  he  was  pouring  forth  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  Azzo,  his  companion's  gaze  was  attracted  by  an  unfinished  portrait 
An  exclamation  of  delight  burst  from  him.  He  recognized  the  image  of 
his  long-sought  enchantress.  The  artist  replied  to  his  eager  enquiries,  by 
informing  him  that  he  knew  the  original  of  the  picture  by  the  name  of 
Constance  Durazzo,  and  that  she  was  the  only  child  of  a  widow  in  respec- 
table but  not  affluent  circumstances.  One  part  of  the  information  he  re- 
ceived made  the  young  lover's  heart  bound  with  joy.  The  lady  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  the  artist's  study  alone,  and  the  next  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  one  of  her  visits. 

Long  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  maiden's  arrival,  Eribert  was  at 
the  artist's  chamber.  Wooing  scenes  are  tedious ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
youth  became  a  successful  suitor.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  happi- 
ness, but  there  was  a  mystery  enveloping  the  birth  of  Constance  which  ne 
strove  in  vain  to  penetrate.  She  had  resided,  from  the  period  of  her  ear- 
liest recollection,  in  her  present  abode,  and  with  her  present  protectress, 
whom  she  had  long  thought  her  mother,  until  a  few  years  ago,  she  had 
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learned  that  no  relationship  existed  between  them.  From  her  adopted 
mother  she  had  obtained  the  following  statement. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Madame  Durazzo  had  lost  her  husband,  and  was 
sitting  one  dull  evening  in  her  lonely  mansion,  musing  over  her  recent 
loss  and  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  her  husband's  death  had 
involved  her,  when  she  was  informed  that  a  stranger  wished  to  speak  with 
her.  She  gave  orders  for  his  admittance!  and  was  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  young  and  handsome  man,  apparently  of  rank  and  distinction. 
He  informed  her  that  he  had  known  her  deceased  partner,  and  had  heard 
of  his  death,  and  the  embarrassments  which  that  event  had  entailed  upon 
her.  If  Madame  Durazzo  was  previously  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
stranger's  visit,  she  was  still  more  perplexed  on  seeing  him  produce,  from 
beneath  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped,  an  infant.  '  He  proceeded 
to  state  to  her  his  business.  He  wished  her  to  take  charge  of  the  child, 
and  adopt  it  as  her  own.  If  she  consented  to  his  request,  he  would  place 
in  her  hands  any  sum  she  might  think  adequate  for  its  future  maintenance 
and  her  own  remuneration.  Its  true  rank,  and  the  name  of  its  parents, 
she  must  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of.  He  wished  her  in  all  respects  to 
consider  it  as  her  own  offspring,  to  bestow  upon  it  what  name  she  thought 
proper,  and  to  bring  it  up  in  the  belief  that  she  was  its  mother.  Strange 
as  this  proposal  appeared  to  Madame  Durazzo,  when  she  saw  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  the  child,  and  thought  of  her  own  desolate  state  and  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  she  would 
receive  with  the  infant  might  be  applied,  she  accepted  of  the  trust.  The 
stranger  immediately  deposited  in  her  hands  double  the  sum  she  demand- 
ed. He  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  smiling  babe,  and  she  observed  that  a 
tear  was  trembling  in  his  eye,  but  he  turned  hastily  away,  and  bade  her 
farewell.  She  saw  him  no  more.  She  bestowed  upon  the  child  her  own 
name  of  Constance ;  it  had  grown  up  in  beauty,  and  loving  it  as  a  mother, 
she  had  wished  it  ever  to  regard  her  in  that  light,  until  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  the  secret  had  escaped  her  lips  beyond  recal. 

With  this  vague  account  Eribert  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied.  The  idea 
of  betraying  the  being  whose  young  heart  he  had  won,  never  for  a  moment 
crossed  his  imagination,  but  he  smiled  at  times  to  think  that  he,  the  heir 
of  an  illustrious  house,  who  had  beheld  with  indifference  the  proud  and 
beauteous  dames  of  his  own  rank,  was  now  devotedly  attached  to  one 
whose  name  and  true  station  in  life  was  unknown  to  him.  He  was  well 
aware  that  his  father,  however  indulgent  he  might  be  to  his  minor  follies, 
would  never  consent  to  his  union  with  one  whose  birth  was  involved  in  so 
much  obsurity.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  reason  himself  out  of 
his  prepossession,  for  when  did  love  ever  yield  to  reason's  dictates  ?  Each 
succeeding  day  did  but  rivet  his  fetters  more  strongly,  and  convince  him 
of  the  futility  of  his  endeavours  to  subdue  his  passion.  The  time  of  his 
returning  home  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  struggle  betwixt  his  du- 

Sf  and  his  love  must  be  brought  to  a  close — the  victory  was  love's.  He 
etermined  to  make  Constance  Durazzo  his  bride.  There  are  few  female 
hearts  which  could  resist  the  united  attractions  of  rank,  wealth,  and  love. 
Constance  yielded  to  his  proposal  of  a  secret  marriage.  Madame  Durazzo 
was  a  woman  who  worshipped  rank  as  a  divinity,  and  in  the  weakness 
and  vanity  of  her  nature  was  transported  with  delight  at  the  thought  of 
the  beloved  child  of  her  adoption  becoming  the  wife  of  the  heir  of  the 
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Marquis  de  Alberti.    It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  she  would  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  completion  of  Eribert's  wishes.     On  the  contrary,  her  ut- 
most influence  was  used  on  his  behalf,  and  the  preparations  for  the  union 
were  speedily  completed.    The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  private, 
and  attended  only  by  Madame  Durazzo  and  one  of  her  neighbours,  Eri- 
bert  led  the  beautiful  Constance  to  the  altar.     A  strange  oppressive,  and 
undefinable  feeling  came  over  the  heart  of  Eribert  as  he  led  his  intended 
bride  up  the  dim  aisle  of  the  chapel  where  the  marriage  was  to  take  place. 
The  priest  commenced  the  ceremony,  and  a  sensation  almost  amounting 
to  horror  took  possession  of  the  bridegroom.     He  felt  like  one  about  to 
take  a  part  in  some  unholy  and  accursed  sacrifice,  and  as  he  looked  on 
the  downcast  and  trembling  Constance,  his  imagination  pictured  her  as 
the  victim.     He  strove  vainly  to  overcome  these  feelings,  and  he  shudder- 
ed involuntarily  as  tbe  priest  pronounced  the  closing  benediction.     Con- 
stance was,  however,  now  his  bride,  and  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  breast, 
he  fondly  thought  that,  spite  of  his  previous  ominous  sensations,  his  bliss 
would  be  both  lasting  and  perfect.     The  period  appointed  for  his  return  to 
his  parents  had  gone  by,  and  as  they  would  no  longer  be  pacified  by  his 
reiterated  excuses,  he  was  compelled,  shortly  after  his  union,  to  bid  his 
bride  a  reluctant  adieu. 

Proudly  did  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Alberti  embrace  their  be- 
loved son,  but  Eribert's  thoughts  were  with  his  bride  at  Florence,  and  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  evading  the  inquiries  of  his  mother,  who  with  the 
keen  eye  of  maternal  love  soon  saw  that  he  met  her  not  with  his  usual  ex- 
pression of  frank  delight.     Eribert  shrank  from  the  idea  of  deceiving  his 
parents,  yet  when  he  gazed  on  their  dignified  forms,  and  saw  the  state 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  felt  tbat  it  would  be  almost  madness 
in  him  to  expect  their  sanction  to  his  union.    The  secret,  therefore,  re- 
mained closely  shut  up  in  his  own  breast.    Slowly  passed  the  time  which 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  ere  he  returned  to  his 
adored  Constance.     Several  months  had  glided  on,  when  availing  himself 
of  the  absence  of  his  father,  who  had  departed  to  visit  a  distant  estate,  he 
again  set  out  on  his  way  to  Florence.    Attended  only  by  a  confidential 
servant,  he  travelled  with  a  lover's  speed,  and  joyfully  did  he  enter  the 
fair  city  in  which  he  had  treasured  up  his  hopes. 

Day  had  closed  when  Eribert  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  and 
leaving  his  steed  to  the  care  of  his  attendant,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  his 
wife's  habitation.  He  paced  the  well-known  street  with  rapid  steps. 
The  ni<r,ht  was  one  of  alternate  gloom  and  brightness,  and  a  cloud  had 
now  veiled  the  face  of  the  moon,  but  he  perceived  a  light  burning  in  the 
home  of  Constance,  and  was  in  the  act  of  bounding  over  the  street,  when 
he  beheld  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak  emerging  from  the 
house.  He  started  back  in  astonishment,  and  retreating  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  projecting  door-way,  he  watched  unseen  the  man's  movements.  The 
stranger  cast  around  looks  of  anxious  observation,  and  then  glided  stealth- 
ily away.  What  did  he  there  ?  Could  Madame  Durazzo  be  the  object 
of  his  visit— if  so  why  did  he  steal  away  in  such  a  guilty  manner  ?  Per- 
chance Constance — at  the  thought  a  jealous  fury  fired  his  brain,  and  he 
rushed  after  the  figure.  The  person  whom  he  pursued,  on  hearing  the 
advance  of  footsteps,  stopped  short,  and  turned  suddenly  round.  "Vil- 
lain I"  cried  Eribert,  "defend  yourself!"  and  unsheathing  his  sword,  he 
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dashed  madly  at  the  unknown,  who  drawing  forth  his  own  weapon,  vigor* 
ously  repelled  the  attack.     They  struck  at  random,  for  they  were  in  dark* 
ness.     By  a  chance  thrust  Eribert  wounded  the  sword  arm  of  his  oppo- 
nent, whose  weapon  fell  from  his  grasp.    Eribert' s  blade  was  aimed  in 
the  direction  of  his  enemy's  heart,  when  the  moon  burst  its  shroud,  and 
shone  brightly  on  the  combatants.     Eribert' s  hand  sank  powerless  by  his 
side — he  sprang  back  as  from  a  spectre — he  gazed  upon  his  father !     For 
a  few  moments  they  stood  in  mute  astonishment.    The  silence  was  brok- 
en by  the  Marquis  de  Alberti.     "  What  means  this,  sir!"  said  he,  "have 
you  turned  spy — or  think  you  I  have  lived  too  long,  that  thus  you  come 
upon  me  like  a  midnight  assassin — boy  wouldst  thou  commit  parricide  ?" 
" By  heavens,  I  knew  you  not!"  said  Eribert,  in  horror  and  surprise. 
"  Follow  me,"  said  the  Marquis.     Eribert  obeyed  in  silence,  and  his  fath- 
er led  the  way  to  an  obscure  house  of  entertainment.    They  entered  a 
small  room.    The  Marquis  locked  the  door,  and  sank  exhausted  on  a  chair. 
Eribert  would  have  assisted  in  binding  up  the  wound  he  had  inflicted,  but 
his  aid  was  refused.     "Away  I"  cried  the  Marquis,  "I  seek  no  help  from 
an  assassin— explain  this  conduct,  or  you  are  henceforth  no  son  of  mine." 
" Father,"  said  Eribert,  "first  tell  me,  in  mercy  I  beseech  you  tell  me, 
what  know  you  of  Constance  Durazzo?"     The  Marquis  started  from  his 
seat  with  a  pale  and  ashy  countenance,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  pas  • 
sion.     His  hand  sought  his  sword,  but  the  scabbard  was  empty.     "Death 
and  hell!"  he  cried,  "must  I  endure  this,  madman;  forbear,  forbear— 
tempt  not  thy  father  thus!"     Then  suddenly  subduing  his  emotion,  he 
recovered  his  former  cold  and  haughty  bearing,  and  tnus  addressed  his 
son.  t  "  Presumptuous  boy,  by  what  right  playest  thou  the  spy  upon  my 
actions  ?     How  darest  thou  thus  to  question  me?"     "  Hear  me,"  said  Eri- 
hert,  "father,  hear  me.     In  this  case,  in  this  alone,  I  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion you — the  right  of  Constance  Durazzo's  husband !"     "  Her  husband !" 
groaned  the  Marquis  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.     Eribert,  utterly 
confounded,  used  every  means  for  his  father's  recovery,  and  he  was  at 
length  restored  to  consciousness.    He  gazed  around,  with  a  wild  and  hag- 
gard look,  and  murmured  "what  horrid  dream  is  this? — ha!  Eribert — 
Great  God!  'tis  real!"     He  was  again  relapsing  into  insensibility,  but, 
with  a  powerful  effort,  he  mastered  his  feelings,  and  retained  his  facul- 
ties.    "God,  oh,  God!"  continued  he,  "the  sins  of  the  father  are  indeed 
visited  on  his  children.     Answer  me — is  Constance  Durazzo  thy  wife  ?" 
"Father,  we  are  married."     "Then  Heaven  pardon  thee,  my  child,  for 
thou  art  wedded  to  thy  sister!"     "My  sister!"   gasped  Eribert, 
convulsively — "  no,  no,  it  cannot  be — father  you  rave — trifle  not  with  me 
thus!"     "Listen  to  me,"  said  the  Marquis*  "listen,  whilst  my  parched 
lips  give  utterance  to  a  tale  whose  every  word  must  sink  into  thy  soul,  as 
though  impressed  upon  thy  brain  with  brand  of  burning  iron.     Thou  well 
know'st  that  a  deadly  feud  subsisted  betwixt  thy  mother's  father  and  mine 
own.    The  enmity  of  parents  descends  not  always  to  their  offspring — thy 
mother  and  myself  saw,  and  loved  each  other.     We  met  often  in  secret, 
for  we  knew  that  our  sires  would  never  consent  to  our  union,  and  in  an  evil 
hour,  when  passion  triumphed  over  reason,  thy  mother  fell  from  virtue. 
Oh,  the  agonies  I  was  destined  to  endure  from  that  fatal  indiscretion !   More 
than  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  I  was  informed  that  the  effects  of  our  stolen 
interviews  could  no  longer  be  concealed.     Feigning  an  invitation  from  a 
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relative  who  resided  at  a  distance  from  her  father's  residence,  thy  mother 
contrived  to  leave  her  home  for  a  time,  and  taking  refuge  in  a  retreat  I  had 
provided  for  her  near  Florence,  she  gave  birth  to  an  infant.  I  placed  the 
child  in  the  care  of  Madame  Durazzo,  with  an  injunction  that  she  would 
adopt  it  as  her  own.  A  short  period  after  this  event,  the  mother's  father 
died,  and  as  the  enmity  of  my  sire  extended  not  beyond  the  grave,  with 
some  difficulty  I  obtained  his  consent  to  my  union  with  the  daughter  of 
his  deceased  foe.  Thy  mother  and  myself  were  united,  but  still  I  resolv- 
ed to  preserve  the  reputation  of  my  bride  unsullied,  and  the  offspring  of 
our  guilt  knew  not  her  parents.  Having  completed  the  business  which 
was  the  cause  of  my  present  journey,  I  halted  to-night,  on  my  return 
homewards,  at  Florence.  An  irresistible  impulse  led  me  to  re-visit  the 
house  of  Madame  Durazzo,  and  inquire  from  her  the  destiny  of  the  infant 
I  had  confided  to  her  care.  I  found  that  it  had  grown  up  to  womanhood, 
rich  in  beauty  and  accomplishments.  I  enfolded  the  innocent  fruit  of  my 
crime  in  my  arms,  and  bestowed  upon  it  my  blessing.  Constance  (such 
I  found  was  the  name  bestowed  upon  my  child)  knelt  before  me,  and  earn- 
estly entreated  that  I  would  at  least  inform  her  of  her  parents'  names  and 
rank,  but  pride,  and  a  slavish  fear  of  the  world's  censure,  prevailed  over 
the  dictates  of  my  heart,  and  I  was  proof  against  her  supplications.  I  toe 
myself  from  her,  and  left  the  house." 

After  that  night  the  Marquis  de  Alberti  never  again  beheld  his  son,  who 
soon  found  in  battle  the  death  which  he  sought.  The  brief  remainder  of 
the  existence  of  the  ill-fated  Constance  was  terminated  in  a  convent 


THE  TREE   OF   ODD-FELLOWSHIP 

AN    ALLEGORY. 
BY  P.  o.  benjamin  •  cott,  (Manchester  District,  Eng  ) 


Firm  in  the  centre  of  the  sea, 

A  rock-bound  island  long  hath  stood, 
On  which  there  grows  a  goodly  tree, 

The  tree  of  faith  and  brotherhood. 
Twas  planted  by  an  angel's  hand, 

Sent  down  in  mercy  from  above, 
To  guide  and  cheer  our  father- land, 

To  bind  us  in  paternal  love. 

Fair  is  its  form,  and  passing  fair 
The  fertile  spot  where  it  doth  root, 

Its  broad  umbrageous  branches  bear, 
A  blessed  life-sustaining  fruit, 
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It  floarisheth  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Beloved  by  the  grateful  soul, 
Its  precious  seeds  and  moral  worth, 

Have  spread  its  fame  from  pole  to  pole. 

Tis  free  from  foul  corruption's  curse, 

And  pure  as  is  the  maiden's  lip ; 
A  thousand  tongues  its  praise  rehearse, 

The  Thee  or  Tbue  Odd-Fellowship. 
Ob !  blessed  tiee,  our  hope  below, 

Beneath  thy  boughs  mankind  are  blest, 
There  can  we  soothe  our  deepest  woe, 

There  can  we  find  a  blissful  rest 

Where'er  thy  glorious  seeds  are  spread, 

The  shelterless  shall  succour  find, 
The  wretched  shall  be  clothed  and  fed, 

Protected  be  the  lame  and  blind ; 
The  weeping  widow  left  in  grief, 

Shall  find  a  balm  for  all  her  fears, — 
Sweet  sympathy  shall  bring  relief, 

And  kindness  dry  her  burning  tears. 

The  little  helpless  orphan  child 

That  lifts  its  tiny  hands  in  prayer, 
Whose  innocence  was  ne'er  beguiled, 

Shall  claim  and  have  especial  care ;  N 

Men  shall  be  link'd  in  friendship's  ties, 

And  universal  love  shall  reign, — 
All  that  our  nature  dignifies, 

Shall  kindle  into  life  again. 

Odd-Fellowship,  all  hail  the  time ! 

That  hastens  on  thy  welcome  course, 
Thy  principles  are  pure  ! — sublime ! 

And  godlike  is  thy  heavenly  source. 
May  all  the  world  in  love  combine, 

To  greet  thee  as  the  friend  of  man, 
And  He  all  hearts  in  mercy  join, 

Who  is,  and  was,  ere  time  began. 
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ADDRESS. 


BT    BRO.    CAMPBELL    R.    BRYCE. 


Most  Noble  and  Brethren  : — 

Let  us  recollect  on  this  occasion  the  credit  that  is  due  from  us  to 
those  respected  and  well  beloved  brothers  of  our  Lodge  whose  more  ardu- 
ous task  it  has  been  to  introduce  into  this  community  within  the  past  year 
the  novel  principles  of  our  venerable  Order,  and  the  obligations  they  have 
imposed  upon  us  by  their  most  successful  efforts  in  elucidating  its  origin, 
detailing  its  progress,  explaining  its  motives,  illustrating  its  high  and  hon- 
orable virtues.  Having  reached  the  safe  and  elevated  ground  upon  which 
we  now  so  peacefully  repose,  let  us  remember  the  services  of  these  our 
pioneers,  whose  earlier  and  more  conspicuous  labors  have  happily  remov- 
ed many  of  the  obstacles  which  the  indifference,  or  ignorance,  or  prejudi- 
ces of  men  had  opposed  to  our  progress ;  and  while  we  congratulate  our- 
selves that  there  was  much  in  the  cause  itself  to  command  success,  let  us 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  we  owe  something  to  the  ability  and  eloquence 
and  fervid  seal  with  which  that  cause  was  advocated. 

We  shall  not  misappropriate  any  of  the  few  moments  now  at  our  dispo- 
sal in  following  them  in  the  difficult  paths  which  they  have  so  successful- 
ly explored.  A  more  pleasing  duty  than  theirs  has  fallen  to  our  lot.  In- 
stead of  the  invidious  task  of  allaying  the  fears  and  combating  the  preju- 
dices of  a  suspicious  and  unenlightened  auditory,  we  have  the  more  de- 
lightful one  of  addressing  those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  who  are  indulgent  and  partial  hearers  of  our  theme,  whose 
hearts  already  glow  with  the  warmth  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  that 
common  cause  which  we  have  here  espoused.  Our  humble  but  more 
agreeable  object  is  to  commence  together  in  a  plain  affectionate  way,  upon 
some  of  the  motives  which  should  induce  us  to  an  active  cultivation  of 
those  principles,  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  institu- 
tion depend.  And  while  we  readily  confess  that  there  is  hardly  a  brother 
in  this  Lodge,  however  young  or  inexperienced,  or  newly  initiated  he  may 
be,  at  whose  feet  we  could  not  sit  with  all  humility  to  learn  some  princi- 
ple or  rule  of  conduct  belonging  to  our  Order,  we  yet  indulge  the  hope, 
that  in  some  of  our  feeble  remarks  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  excite 
the  minds  of  others  to  reflection  upon  the  topics  we  suggest,  and  start  them 
in  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  to  which  we  are  unable  ourselves  to  lead  them. 
And  our  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  such  a  hope  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  it  is  so  easy  in  the  hurry  of  business,  in  the  fascinations  of  plea- 
sure, in  the  struggles  of  ambition,  amid  all  the  varied  excitements  of  life, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  truths  which  we  are  ever 
.ready  to  acknowledge,  but  so  prone  to  forget.  Unable  therefore  as  we 
are  to  enlighten  the  understanding  by  the  developement  of  any  new  knowl- 
edge? or  delight  the  imagination  with  the  beauties  of  a  poetic  imagery,  or 
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please  the  ear  with  the  gracefulness  of  a  rounded  period,  we  will'feel  in 
some  measure,  satisfied  with  ourselves,  if  by  holding  up  again  to  view 
some  of  those  homely  and  familiar  but  useful  truths,  we  make  them  an- 
swer as  beacons  to  light  us  up  the  pathway  of  our  duty  and  direct  us  on  to 
the  goal  of  our  high  and  holy  hopes. 

Our  conspicuous  and  pre-eminent  attribute  in  the  eyes  of  men  is  charity. 
This  is  regarded  our  highest  if  not  our  only  object,  and  it  is  to  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  virtue  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  favor  which  we 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  a  jealous  public.  This  is  the  veil  which 
covers  the  multitude  of  our  offences.  It  is  this  which  palliates  our  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  secrecy,  reconciles  the  world  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
our  meetings,  mitigates  the  offence  of  this  strange  union  we  have  entered 
into  and  the  new  and  solemn  obligations  we  have  here  assumed.  And  it 
is  well  argued,  that  with  such  an  object  before  us,  in  the  practice  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  beautiful  principles  of  Charity,  ennobled  with  such  a  virtue, 
and  adorned  with  all  her  attendant  graces,  we  cannot  stray  far  wide  of  that 
happiness  which  is  the  chief  end  of  human  society — that  at  least  though 
we  fail  to  accomplish  any  great  amount  of  good  for  ourselves,  we  are  not 
feared  as  likely  to  work  much  mischief  to  others.  However  flattering  it 
may  be  thus  to  know  that  in  some  sort  our  motives  are  properly  appreci- 
ated, and  that  we  are  not  subjected  here  to  the  ungenerous  and  cruel  sus- 
picion of  being  banded  together  for  low  or  base  or  wicked  purposes,  we 
must  not  be  content  with  so  insufficient  and  meagre  an  account  of  the  ob- 
ject, motives  and  principles  of  our  ancient  and  honorable  Order,  nor  suf- 
fer the  injustice  of  being  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  a  single  virtue,  when 
indeed  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  the  practice  of  a  whole  circle  of 
them.  At  all  events,  if  for  one  reason  or  another  the  world  are  ignorant 
of  the  whole  scope  and  beauty  of  our  institution  and  fail  to  render  it  full 
and  perfect  justice,  it  well  behoves  us  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an 
ordinary  worldly  prudence  occasionally  to  pause  and  consider  well  the  in- 
teresting business  which  assembles  us  here  so  often  together,  and  reflect 
whether  or  not  by  any  means  we  are  likely  to  be  diverted  from  its  happy 
accomplishment. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  cause  for  surprise  that  Odd-Fellowship  is 
but  little  understood  by  the  indifferent,  the  uninformed  and  the  uninitiat- 
ed, it  is  to  the  Odd-Fellow  alone  that  its  sacred  motto  of  "  Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth"  addresses  itself,  to  him  only  is  it  at  all  intelligible  and 
by  him  alone  can  its  meaning  be  fully  understood.  Take  either  one  of 
these  three  virtues  singly,  or  take  them  all  out  of  this  mystic  Order  and 
connexion  in  which  we  find  them  placed,  and  what  remarkable  beauty  do 
we  observe  them  to  possess  that  should  render  them  more  fascinating  or 
more  deserving  a  higher  degree  of  veneration  and  culture  than  some  other 
virtues  ?  Is  not  Patriotism  as  honorable  as  "  Friendship  ?"  Piety  as  ex- 
cellent as  "  Love  ?" — and  mercy  as  amiable  as  "  Truth  ?"  Or  what  pecu- 
liar force  is  there  in  them  when  thus  combined  into  our  motto  that  im- 
presses itself  upon  us  more  than  upon  other  men  ?  Or  what  superior  au- 
thority do  they  exercise  over  us  now  as  Odd-Fellows,  than  they  did  over 
us  before  we  were  yet  Odd-Fellows  ?  It  is  this ;  because,  in  our  concep- 
tion of  their  whole  extent  and  meaning  they  embrace  every  other  virtue ; 
they  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  whole  moral  system ;  they  form  the 
triangle  which  includes  the  circle  of  all  our  duties. — "  Friendship"  with  us 
68 
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means  something  more  than  that  benevolent  disposition  which  draws  and 
attaches  us  to  another. — "  Love,''  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  fully  express- 
ed in  the  definition  of  the  Lexicographer, — nor  is  our  "  Truth"  a  mere  im- 
practicable abstraction — they  are  each  a  virtue,  but  each  recognises  a  set 
of  virtues  and  enforces  a  whole  class  of  duties — u  Friendship* '  discerns 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other  here  as  Odd-Fellows,  and 
consists  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  both  to  ourselves  and  each  other 
which  springs  out  of  that  relation. — "  Love"  induces  us  to  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  us,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  mankind  at 
large.  And  "  Truth'1  mighty  Truth !  directs  us  to  the  study  of  the  stranger 
things  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  from  selfishness  that  our  duties  to  ourselves  occupy  the  fore- 
most ground,  nor  from  irreverence  or  irreligion  that  our  higher  duties  seem 
postponed  to  our  latest  consideration.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  express  our  whole  object  and  all  our  duties  in  fewer  or  simpler  words 
than  we  have  done  in  this  motto,  which  in  our  hands  is  a  key  to  all  our 
knowledge,  and  in  which,  by  the  use  of  a  single  word  we  describe  a  whole 
set  of  virtues  and  understand  at  a  glance  the  whole  class  of  duties  they  res- 
pectively represent.  As  all  other  knowledge  is  progressive  so  is  ours,  and 
we  teach  that  first  which  is  most  obvious  to  us,  and  which  is  of  easier  and 
more  limited  application. 

It  would  seem  too  to  be  the  natural  order  of  things  that  our  ideas  should 
be  first  directed  to  those  nearer  and  more  sensible  objects  with  which  we 
are  immediately  surrounded,  that  they  should  next  be  extended  to  similar 
things  a  little  more  remote,  and  that  they  should,  last,  go  out  after  that 
knowledge  which  is  furthest  of  all  removed  and  distant  from  our  appre- 
hension. Or  the  arrangement  of  our  motto  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
the  familiar  comparison  of  three  rounds  of  a  ladder,  of  which  the  one  near- 
est us  and  most  easy  of  grasp  represents  the  more  obvious  and  comprehen- 
sible duties  of  "  Friendship,"  the  second  requiring  more  effort  represents 
the  more  extended  duties  of  "Love,"  while  the  last  and  most  difficult  of 
reach  represents  the  higher  mysteries  and  duties  of  "  Truth." — Or  as  a 
mere  matter  of  critical  taste  the  figure  of  speech  called  the  climax,  which 
implies  a  gradual  and  successive  ascension  from  things  of  a  less  import  to 
those  of  a  higher  and  wider  signification,  may  justify  the  order  and  con- 
struction of  our  motto.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  remark,  that  either  or 
all  of  these  reasons  consist  with,  if  they  do  not  confirm  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  our  motto,  and  the  meaning  we  have  attached  to  its  constituent 
parts.  But  should  there  be  novelty  in  any  of  our  speculations,  or  inaccu- 
racy in  our  theory,  in  the  absence  of  all  authoritative  exposition  "e  cathe- 
dra" upon  this  subject,  we  submit  our  claims  to  be  exempted  from  the  im- 
putation of  wilful  ignorance  and  discharged  from  the  odium  of  a  wilful  per- 
version, while  the  practical  influences  we  deduce,  or  the  duties  we  incul- 
cate, are  consonant  with  the  fundamental  principles  we  all  acknowledge, 
conducive  to  the  success  of  our  Order  or  calculated  to  exalt  and  adorn  our 
private  characters. 

Socrates,  we  are  informed,  building  a  small  house  at  Athens,  was  asked 
why  its  dimensions  were  so  contracted,  and  replied,  that  he  would  consider 
himself  sufficiently  accommodated  and  singularly  fortunate  ever  to  see  it  fill- 
ed with  real  friends.    And  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  starting  from  the  idea 
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here  suggested,  has  made  this  incident  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  essay, 
attempting  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  virtue  of  "  Friendship" 
can  have  much  more  than  a  nominal  existence.     The  Philosopher  Theo- 
doras, not  inaptly  styled  "The  Impious,"  has  gone  further,  and  broadly 
asserted  that  it  was  a  "  Chimera,''  "  for''  says  he  "  it  cannot  exist  among 
fools  and  the  wise  do  not  require  its  aid,  being  in  themselves  sufficient  for 
all  things."     Between  wisdom  and  folly  however,  there  are  many  grades 
of  intelligence,  and  this  intermediate  ground  contains  in  our  day  and  gener- 
ation a  vast  multitude  of  men  who  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  such  short 
logical  process  as  this.     Give  these  speculators  the  benefit  of  the  most 
charitable  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  their  motives,  and  it  is  never- 
theless obvious,  that  their  theories,  if  not  founded  in  selfishness,  or  the 
natural  offspring  of  their  contracted  philosophy,  result  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  many  ills  to  which  human  life  is  inevitably  subject,  and  which  the 
most  far-seeing  wisdom  cannot  always  avert,  or  from  which  the  most  exalt- 
ed virtue  cannot  always  exempt.     The  hastiest  comparison  too,  will  shew 
how  much  more  noble  and  excellent  is  the  "  Friendship"  we  worship,  than 
that  they  have  coldly  speculated  upon.     The  object  of  theirs  is  confessed- 
ly their  own  individual  entertainment  and  advantage — its  test  is  a  conform- 
ity of  tastes  and  opinions — the  chief  means  of  cultivating  it  is  a  similarity 
of  pursuits.     The  object  of  ours  is  the  assistance  and  support  of  each  other 
— its  test  is  the  sacrifice  of  our  peculiar  tastes  and  opinions— our  chief 
means  of  cultivating  it  is  the  abandonment  of  our  respective  pursuits,  and 
meeting  here  upon  this  common  ground.     And  as  theirs  thus  seems  to  be 
founded  in  the  lowest  selfishness,  ours  springs  from  the  high  impulses  of  a 
disinterested  and  generous  benevolence. 

But  it  is  not  to  such  an  age  or  to  such  men  that  we  look  for  the  brightest 
examples  of  virtue,  or  the  noblest  precepts  and  maxims  of  human  conduct : 
and  though  Paganism  throughout  its  long  history  exhibits  one  splendid  in- 
stance of  the  high  and  heroic  virtue  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  a  narrow  morality  could  sometimes  elevate  its  votaries,  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  an  example  of  equal  intrinsic  splendor,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  fraught  with  more  wisdom  for  us,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
varied  and  peculiar  wants  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  Friendship  of  Damon  and  Phyntias,  (two  disciples  of  Pythagoras  in 
the  time  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,)  has  come  down  to  us  adorned  with  the 
elegance  of  ancient  literature,  enriched  with  the  pride  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy and  embalmed  in  the  honors  of  an  admiring  posterity.  But  the  his- 
tory of  David  and  Jonathan,  while  it  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  of  equal 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  is  a  more  instructive  lesson  upon  the  duties 
which  are  the  chief  part  of  this  virtue,  and  which  shed  upon  it  its  greatest 
lustre.  The  noble  self-devotion  of  Damon  which  prompted  him  to  sur- 
render his  own  life  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  his  forfeited  friend,  calls  for 
our  highest  respect  and  admiration.  But  there  was  with  him  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  freeman  to  steel  his  bosom  against  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  darkness  of  his  Pythagorean  philosophy,  to  sustain  him  in  his  ap- 
proach to  that  futurity,  which,  as  it  was  to  him  stripped  and  shorn  of  all  its 
glory,  was  likewise  disarmed  of  all  its  terrors.  Jonathan,  "  whose  soul 
was  knit  to  David  as  unto  a  brother' '  in  braving  the  violent  resentment  of 
a  powerful  father  and  the  spear  hurled  by  that  father's  wrathful  hand,  in 
not  only  hazarding  his  succession  to  the  throne  but  even  preferring  before 
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his  own  the  claims  of  David,  his  friend,  exhibits  an  equal  readiness  to 
crifice  in  the  service  and  in  behalf  of  that  friend,  not  only  life  itself  but  all 
those  fortunate  adventitious  circumstances  which  usually  invest  it  with 
any  charms,  or  attach  to  it  any  value ;  while  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
watched  over  the  changeful  and  sometimes  dark  and  fearful  fortunes  of  his 
friend,  his  affectionate  instinct  and  anxious  haste  in  detecting  and  expos- 
ing the  lurking  dangers  which  surrounded  him — the  eager  aid — the  kind 
encouragement — the  tender  consolation — the  depth  and  sincerity  of  that 
true  sympathy  which  made  him  a  partaker  of  his  joys  as  well  as  of  his 
sorrows,  illustrate  those  unobtrusive  and  less  imposing  offices  and  virtues 
of  "  Friendship,"  which  though  not  brilliant  in  themselves,  yet  shed 
around  it  the  most  lustrous  beauty. 

And  this  is  the  sacred  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
Jonathan  which  should  animate  us  all ;  which  alone  can  give  life  and  en- 
ergy to  our  institution ;  which  can  clothe  it  not  only  with  strength,  but  with 
grace  and  beauty  and  exceeding  loveliness.  Without  some  such  warm  and 
active  and  elevating  influence  how  soon  would  this  noble  institution  de- 
generate from  the  excellence  of  its  founders,  and  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  eleemosynary  establishment  which  the  necessities  of  the  poor  have 
devised,  or  the  vanity  of  the  rich  has  bequeathed,  or  the  cunning  of  the 
artful  speculator  has  invented.  How  soon  would  this  temple,  dedicate  to 
"Friendship,  Love  and  Truth*'  become  the  fit  abode  of  the  "money 
changer''  and  "  those  that  sell  Doves !" 

What  higher  or  more  honorable  purpose  would  our  Order  subserve  than 
an  "  Almshouse''  or  a  "  Charity  Hospital  r"  Or  in  what  respect  would  it 
be  at  all  more  dignified  or  pure  or  lovely  than  a  "  saving's  bank''  or  a  "  life 
insurance  office,''  contrived  for  the  selfish  and  calculating  purpose  of  ex- 
perimenting how  much  pecuniary  or  other  advantage  we  can  reap  in  re- 
turn for  a  certain  contribution  towards  a  common  fund  ?  And  how  soon 
would  the  very  dispensation  of  our  charities  take  the  shape  and  spirit  of 
Brabantio's  generosity  to  the  Moor,  and  his  language  rise  naturally  upon 
our  lips :  "I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart,  which,  but  thou 
hast  already,  with  all  my  heart  I  would  keep  from  thee." 

What  better  would  be  the*  assistance  which  we  might  render,  carelessly 
or  coldly,  perhaps  grudgingly,  to  those  who  claim  it  of  us,  than  that  which 
may  be  wrung  from  the  reluctant  charity  of  the  world  by  an  appeal  to  its 
lowest  motives,  or  accorded  from  the  most  ordinary  promptings  of  the  most 
ordinary  philanthrophy.  Does  the  pittance  of  gold  we  tell  out  according 
to  an  article  of  our  constitution  assuage  all  the  misery  of  our  sick,  disabled, 
or  afflicted  brother,  and  administer  all  the  balm  which  his  wounded  and 
broken  spirit  needs  in  its  extremity  ?  There  should  go  with  it  such  virtue. 
He  should  feel  that  it  came  to  him  bright  and  warm  from  out  that  fire  which 
we  have  here  enkindled  on  the  altar  of  "  Friendship.''  He  should  expe- 
rience in  the  hour  of  his  deep  distress  that  it  is  not  the  cold  hand  of  a 
stranger  that  is  extended  towards  him,  but  that  he  is  embraced  in  the  arms 
of  a  "  brother's  love,"  that  he  is  resting  his  faint  and  dizzy  head  upon  a 
brother's  bosom.  And  can  he  thus  appreciate  the  assistance  we  render 
him,  when  he  is  conscious  that  in  his  previous  daily  intercourse  with  those 
now  professing  to  comfort  and  sustain  him,  he  was  an  object  to  them  of 
jealousy,  or  envy,  or  fear,  or  hatred — that  in  the  struggles  of  life,  in  the 
pursuits  of  wealth  or  honor  or  pleasure,  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  honor- 
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able  and  fair  competitor  in  an  honorable  and  fair  race,  but  treated  with  the 
painful  suspicion  of  a  disguised  enemy  or  the  determined  hostility  of  an 
avowed  foe — when  he  is  compelled  to  feel  that  the  favors  of  fortune  with 
which  some  were  blinded,  the  fierce  uncompromising  prejudices  which 
others  had  erected  around  themselves  excommunicated  him  from  even  the 
commonest  courtesies  of  life  and  sent  him  exiled  and  an  outlaw  from  the 
pale  of  their  peculiar  code  of  refinements,  manners  or  morals  ?  Can  he  so 
soon  unlearn  every  lesson  which  has  sunk  with  so  much  bitterness  deep 
into  his  bosom  ?  Can  he  straightway  forget  what  manner  of  expression 
the  most  familiar  countenances  wore  ? 

Can  he  so  soon  forget  that  the  lips  now  dropping  the  honeyed  words  of 
consolation  and  wreathed  with  compassion's  saddest,  softest,  sweetest 
smiles,  were  but  yesterday  curled  in  scorn  or  buried  in  speeding  the  poi- 
soned language  of  detraction ;  that  the  eye  now  suffused  with  the  tear  of 
pity  was  but  yesterday  cold  with  suspicion  or  green  with  jealousy,  or  red 
with  passion ;  that  the  faces  now  radiant  with  all  the  light  of  love  were 
but  yesterday  dark  with  scowling  hate. — He  would  experience,  (and  how 
bitterly !)  that  "the  richest  gift  was  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind,"  and 
striking  away  from  him  the  proffered  cup  of  consolation,  would  exclaim  in 
the  anguish  of  his  heart,  "I  have  known  your  Friendship,  spare  me  the 
foul  deceit  of  your  Charity  ! ! — and  we,  the  worshippers  in  this  temple, 
covered  with  shame  and  with  confusion  and  disgrace,  would  feel  that  our 
once  proud  rites  and  services  here  were  a  mockery  and  a  farce,  and  we  the 
miserable  dupes  and  victims  to  a  gross  and  wicked  delusion. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  this  elevated  view  of  the  duties  of 
"  Friendship, v  and  its  vivifying  principle,  the  spirit  of  "  Brotherly  Love," 
because  it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  fall  far  short  of  our  real  duty  in  this  matter. — 
How  natural  it  is  for  us,  when  we  ourselves  are  riding  joyously  upon  the 
waves  of  a  gay  and  happy  prosperity,  to  forget  the  perils  which  encompass 
others  of  our  brethren  exposed  upon  other  parts  of  the  wide  and  uncertain 
sea  of  human  life ;  or  should  the  raging  of  the  storm  or  the  alarm  of  their 
signal  guns  reach  across  the  intervening  waste,  and  strike  upon  our  sluggish 
and  reluctant  ears,  yet  still  how  insensible  we  are  to  the  full  force  of  the 
tempest  of  affliction  that  maybe  beating  upon  them,  and  how  faintly  do  we 
conceive  the  horrors  of  that  scene  which  may  be  threatening  to  engulph 
them  with  a  speedy  and  sure  destruction !  Then  the  deceitfulness  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  the  weakness  of  our  kindest  dispositions,  and  most  favor- 
able intentions  towards  others,  the  bias  of  interest,  and  the  strength  of  our 
selfish  natures,  all  combine  to  make  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  practice  the  du- 
ties of  this  high  virtue ;  or  rather  make  it  so  easy  for  us  to  compromise 
with  those  duties  and  get  off  in  the  discharge  of  them  at  the  least  possible 
sacrifice,  that  we  should  be  the  more  careful  to  fence  ourselves  about  with 
all  the  safeguards  and  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue  which  our 
affection  for  each  other  may  prompt,  or  our  zeal  for  the  Order  suggest. 

The  old  maxim  of  having  in  every  thing  we  undertake  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  is  equally  applicable  here.  There  will  then  too  be  a  greater 
likelihood  of  our  reaching  a  high  and  honorable  degree  in  the  scale  of 
"  Friendship"  than  if  we  placed  our  standard  so  low  as  that  even  to  reach 
it  would  confer  no  singular  degree  of  credit. 

But  the  objector  asks,  "  may  you  not  be  investing  this  virtue  with  more 
than  its  real  importance,  and  marring  the  proportions  of  that  moral  edifice 
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of  which  it  was  designed  to  form  merely  a  part?"  To  this  we  reply  an 
emphatic  negative. — Our  Order  teaches  us  nothing  which  conflicts  with 
our  higher  and  more  imperative  duties.  It  imposes  no  obligations  which 
violate  those  higher  ones  imposed  by  the  God  of  nature,  and  resulting  di- 
rectly from  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  others  around  us,  either  in 
our  natural,  social  or  civil  condition.  Indeed,  something  like  this,  is  ex- 
pressly taught  us  in  one  of  our  initiatory  charges,  where  we  are  admonish- 
ed that  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  our  brethren  we  should  do  it  with  a 
prudent  reference  to  our  ability  and  means,  and  not  so  as  to  injure  "our 
wives,  children,  families  or  connexions,''  thus  directly  recognising  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  relations  and  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  nature  of 
higher  authority,  and  more  binding  than  any  we  can  here  voluntarily  as- 
sume. 

Nor  need  we  be  under  the  apprehension  of  running  into  any  Quixotic 
extravagance  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  "  Friendship.1'  The  tend- 
ency of  the  money-getting  spirit  of  this  selfish  age,  to  repress  and  stifle  in 
our  bosoms  many  of  the  noble  and  generous  impulses  of  our  nature,  to 
degrade  us  into  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  while  it  is  but 
too  likely  to  abate  much  of  the  ardour  of  our  enthusiasm  in  this  generous 
cause,  makes  it  ihe  more  necessary  that  we  should  by  all  means  in  our 
power,  endeavor  to  cultivate  those  emotions  and  practice  those  virtues 
which  seem  to  oppose  themselves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  proclivity  of 
these  degenerate  days.  Instead  of  going  far  in  quest  of  some  ingenious 
speculations  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this  spirit,  let  us  observe  one 
or  two  of  the  more  obvious  ones  which  readily  present  themselves.  We 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  a  people  of  yesterday,  and  the  most  of  us,  if 
not  all  of  us,  still  feel  the  necessity  of  that  continued  labor  which  is  likely 
to  place  our  families  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  secure  them 
from  the  reverses  of  fortune,  and  provide  for  them  and  us,  time  and  means  a 
for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  parts  of  our  natures,  and') 
for  cultivating  and  indulging  in  some  of  the  charities  or  blandishments  or  * 
elegancies  of  life.  If  this  is  not  a  probable  cause  and  at  the  same  time 
some  justification  of  this  apparently  "quenchless  thirst  for  gold,v  with 
which  we  seem  to  be  smitten,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, 
at  all  events,  to  look  around  us  at  the  civilized  world  and  perceive,  as  we 
must  at  a  glance,  that  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  their  rewards,  seem  to 
occupy  its  first  and  almost  undivided  attention ;  that  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization and  refinement,  drawing  after  them  as  they  necessarily  do,  so 
many  artificial  wants  and  expensive  luxuries,  continues  and  increases  that 
industrial  labor  requisite  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  and  justify  their 
indulgence — while  consistently  with  the  blindness  of  human  nature,  roan- 
kind,  engrossed  in  one  leading  object  lose  sight  of  nearly  ail  its  incidental 
ones ;  and  in  this  particular  kind  of  pursuit  too,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other,  are  but  too  likely  to  mistake  the  more  insignificant  means  for  the 
more  important  end.  We  disclaim  however,  any  wish  to  depreciate  the 
industrious  spirit  of  them,  nor  do  we  disregard  the  rewards  which  are  its 
chief  incentive — but  we  do  seek  to  redeem  it  from  the  grovelling  and  de- 
basing idolatry  of  mammon,  and  hope  to  exalt  and  adorn  it  with  some  en- 
nobling and  graceful  virtues. 

Another  inducement,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  one  to  the  cultivation 
of  "  Friendship,"  is  that  the  beautiful  operation  of  this  part  of  the  moral 
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machinery  of  our  institution  visible  among  its  members  exemplifies,  that 
the  practice  of  its  attendant  virtues  and  duties,  such  as  frugality,  industry, 
sobriety,  moderation,  good  humor  and  the  like,  and  the  happiness  result- 
ing from  the  practice  of  these  virtues,  promote  the  health  and  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  ameliorate  and  improve  the  general  condition  of  its  members, 
prohibit  many  hurtful  excesses,  avert  many  of  the  consequences  which 
surely  follow  the  violation  of  physical  or  moral  laws,  and  thus  prevent  or 
diminish  a  large  portion  of  that  very  evil  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  our  association  to  alleviate. 

But  a  more  comprehensive,  if  not  more  forcible  reason  than  any  we  have 
yet  alluded  to,  and  consistent  with  the  original  view  with  which  we  set 
out  is  this ;  that,  besides  all  the  happiness  it  confers  Upon  ourselves  and 
each  other  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  it  inculcates,  it  directs  us  on  and 
prepares  us  for  the  cultivation  of  those  other  higher  and  more  difficult  vir- 
tues and  duties  of  "Love  and  Truth;1'  these,  according  to  our  definition 
of  them,  succeed  naturally  the  earlier  duties  of  "  Friendship,"  but  our  lim- 
ited time  will  not  permit  us  now  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain or  enforce  them. 

Should  such  considerations  as  these  we  have  thus  hastily  and  imperfect- 
ly suggested,  fail  of  exciting  us  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  active,  live- 
ly pnnciple  of  our  association,  let  us  seriously  call  to  mind  that  mystic  hour 
when  first  we  passed  the  portals  of  this  new  and  mystic  temple,  when  led 
by  a  brother's  guiding  hand  we  at  length  reached  its  inmost  shrines,  and 
when  stricken  with  awe  and  our  spirits  subdued  by  the  mingled  emotions 
crowding  thick  upon  us,  we  submitted  ourselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  place  and  undertook  those  solemn  vows  which  constitute 
here  our  first  and  highest  and  most  authoritative  obligations. — And  let  us 
also  seriously  reflect,  that  however  loosely  we  may  speculate  upon  the 
lumber  and  extent  of  the  duties  of  Odd-Fellowship,  however  we  may  tor- 
:  ure  our  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  explain  away  or  soften  the  vigor  of 
those  duties  and  compromise  with  the  inconveniencies  and  sacrifices  to 
./hich  they  subject  us,  these  solemn  vows  are  "  the  hand-writings  against 
m  on  the  wall,'*  and  that  the  memory  of  any  of  these  violated  obligations, 
like  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  will  not  down  at  our  affrighted  bid- 
ding. 

Let  us  therefore,  by  impressing  these  considerations  upon  our  minds, 
and  bearing  about  with  us  the  sense  of  their  sacred  importance,  continue 
and  increase  in  the  exercise  of  this  elevated  and  elevating  virtue. — Let  us 
place  this  key-stone  in  our  triumphal  arch. — Let  us  cap  our  Temple  with 
this  its  greatest  glory. 

And  here  under  the  teaching  of  that  sacred  motto  of  "  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth,''  bound  together  by  our  mystic  and  indissoluble  "link,''  sus- 
tained bv  the  "  Faith,"  elevated  by  the  "  Hope,"  enriched  with  the  "  Char- 
ity" which  speak  to  us  from  out  that  sister  Throne,  let  us  renew  the  zeal 
and  fervor  of  our  worship  in  this  consecrated  temple. 

Let  us  place  here  upon  its  altar  of  "  Friendship"  not  a  slumbering  ember 
that  may  be  fanned  into  a  pale  and  sickly  and  doubtful  existence,  but  that 
bright  and  burning  fire  of  "  Brotherly  Love"  which  lighting  up  this  sanc- 
tuary here,  will  go  out  into  the  world  dispersing  its  chill  and  noisome  va- 
pors, and  shedding  a  wholesome  and  genial  warmth  upon  all  within  reach  of 
its  influence. 
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Then  may  we  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  grateful  strains  of  the  good  Mont- 
gomery : — 

When  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth"  abound 

Among  a  band  of  Brothers, 
The  cup  of  joy  goes  gaily  round ; 

Each  shares  the  bliss  of  others  : 
Sweet  roses  grace  the  thorny  way 

Along  this  rale  of  sorrow ; 
The  flowers  that  shed  their  leaves  to-day 

Shall  bloom  again  to-morrow. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth." 

On  Halcyon  wings  our  moments  pass, 

Life's  cruel  cares  beguiling ; 
Old  Time  lays  down  his  scythe  and  glass 

In  gay  good  humor  smiling : 
With  ermine  beard  and  forelock  grey 

His  reverend  front  adorning, 
He  looks  like  winter  turned  to  May, 

Night  softened  into  morning. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Arc  holy  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth," 

From  these  delightful  fountains  flow 

Ambrosial  rills  of  pleasure; 
Can  man  desire,  can  Heaven  bestow 

A  more  rcsplendant  treasure  ? 
Adorned  with  jems  so  richly  bright 

We'll  form  a  Constellation, 
Where  every  Star  with  modest  light. 

Shall  gild  his  proper  station. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  "Friendship,  Love  and  Truth." 


\ 


ORACLES    AND    MYSTERIES. 

Mankind  have  been  the  victims  of  oracles,  and  mysteries,  and  pretend- 
ed conjurors,  and  what  they  have  chosen  to  call  "wise  men,"  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Not  contented  with  deriving  instruction  from  the 
great  volume  of  Nature  spread  out  before  us,  and  sufficiently  capable,  if 
rightly  interpreted,  to  train  the  mind  to  wisdom,  our  poor  infatuated  race 
has  too  frequently  been  led  to  seek  knowledge  in  the  vain  practice  of  as- 
trology, divination,  and  other  tricks  and  absurdities,  now  divested  of  all 
credit,  and  justly  held  in  contempt  by  every  reflecting  mind.  "  Every  one 
in  early  life,"  says  an  American  writer,  "in  reading  ancient  history,  is 
troubled  to  know  what  measure  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the  ancient 
oracles  and  mysteries,  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  marvellous 
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tales  to  be  found.  Rollin's  ancient  history,  a  book  much  read  among  us, 
often  mentions  the  responses  of  the  oracles  of  antiquity.  The  writer  was 
a  pious,  excellent  man,  but  was  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  not  a  little  in* 
clined  to  superstition.  He  believed  that  wicked  spirits  were  sometimes 
permitted,  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  to  reside  in  these  caves  or  inner 
shrines,  to  deceive  mankind,  by  indirectly  shadowing  forth  things  to  come. 
Other  historians  have  spoken  of  the  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrolo- 
gers, as  having  great  confidence  in  their  supernatural  knowledge. 

"The  first  account  we  have  of  these  wise  men  is  that  given  by  Moses, 
in  his  interview  with  Pharaoh.  They  were  soon  convinced  that  they  could 
not  struggle  with  the  great  Lawgiver,  and  yielded  after  a  few  trials  of  their 
skill.  These  magicians  were  scientific  men,  who  soon  discovered  the  na- 
tural from  the  miraculous. 

"  The  whole  worship  of  Isis,  in  Egypt,  was  full  of  mysteries,  and  these 
wise  men  alone  had  the  key  to  them.  Tombs,  temples,  and  all  public 
buildings,  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  full  of  mysteries  to  the  com- 
mon people.  It  was  the  same  in  Persia  and  Assyria  as  in  Egypt.  The 
wise  men  were  advisers  of  the  king,  and  he  supported  them  in  ease  and 
dignity.  They  were  called  in  by  Belshazzar  to  interpret  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall,  but  could  not  read  it. 

"When  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  learning  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  they  found  these  mysteries  of  no  small  importance  to  them- 
selves. They  kept  up  the  same  air  of  secrecy,  and  devoted  them  to  reli- 
gious purposes.  The  oracle  of  Delphos  having  by  accident  established  a 
reputation  for  correct  prophecies,  continued  it,  by  art,  for  religious,  but 
more  frequently  for  political  purposes.  The  Pythia,  in  every  age,  was  a 
shrewd  woman,  who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  who  it  was  that  inquir- 
ed of  her  for  knowledge ;  and  her  answers  were  made  accordingly.  The 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  acoustics,  and  sounds 
were  managed  for  their  mysterious  responses.  That  they  understood  the 
science  of  sound,  witness  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The  mysteries  of  Isis, 
and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  kept  up  by  subterranean  caverns,  so 
constructed  as  to  throw  strange  images  before  the  eyes  of  the  initiated,  by 
means  of  moveable  lights,  and  by  tubes  conveying  strange  sounds,  when 
they  were  in  darkness,  to  frighten  them.  Every  one  can  tell  how  busy 
the  imagination  is  when  we  are  a  little  alarmed  for  our  safety.  These 
strange  sounds,  persons  accompanying  those  about  to  be  initiated,  were 
allowed  to  hear,  and  sometimes  they  saw  flashes  of  strange  lights.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  ceremonies  were  awfully  impos- 
ing. The  higher  orders  unquestionably  understood  the  whole  thing,  but 
the  lower  did  not.  From  the  whole  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  his- 
tory, we  must  believe  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  used  for  good 
purposes,  for  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  that  the  honour  of  an  ini- 
tiation was  ever  obtained  by  a  very  bad  man.  The  hierophants — the  high- 
er priests  of  the  order — were  always  exemplary  in  their  morals,  and  be- 
came sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  high-priesthood  of  this 
order  in  Greece  was  continued  in  one  family,  the  Eumolpidse,  for  ages. 
In  this  they  resembled  both  the  p]gyptians  and  the  Jews. 

"  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  Rome  took  another  form,  and  were  called 
the  rites  of  Bona  Dea ;  but  she  was  the  same  Ceres  that  was  worshipped 
in  Greece.    All  the  distinguished  Roman  authors  speak  of  these  rites, 
69 
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and  in  terms  of  profound  respect.  Horace  denounces  the  wretch  who 
should  attempt  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  these  rites ;  Virgil  mentions  these 
mysteries  with  great  respect ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  them  with  a  greater 
reverence  than  either  of  the  poets  we  have  named.  Both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  punished  any  insult  offered  to  these  mysteries  with  the  most  per- 
severing vindictiveness.  Alcibiades  was  charged  with  insulting  these  re- 
ligious rites ;  and  although  the  proof  of  his  offence  was  quite  doubtful,  yet 
he  suffered  for  it  for  years  in  exile  and  misery ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  of  his  age. 

"  These  mysteries  were  continued  until  some  time  after  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  they  were  prohibited.  Sad  stones 
have  been  conjured  up  to  give  importance  to  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  but 
no  one  has  attempted  to  throw  any  dark  shade  over  those  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  The  philosopher  will  readily  believe  that  there  was  nothing  su- 
pernatural in  any  of  their  mysteries ;  and  all  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact, 
that  the  initiated  never  pretended  to  any  thing  like  a  commerce  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  They  unquestionably  often  assumed 
to  possess  wondrous  powers  and  great  secrets ;  but  this  was  only  a  means 
of  keeping  knowledge  from  becoming  too  common ;  and  this  was  an  error 
which  lasted  for  ages,  even  down  to  our  times. 

"  Viewed  by  the  light  of  a  clear  understanding,  I  believe  all  the  marvel- 
lous deeds  of  the  magicians,  the  astrologers,  the  soothsayers,  the  Pythia, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  these  mystery- dealing  beings,  vanish  into  things, 
if  not  easily  explained,  yet  certainly  to  be  traced  out.  Incantations,  charms, 
and  talismans,  which  thicken  on  every  page  of  early  history,  are  dissolv-  v 
ed  before  the  torch  of  reason. 

"  The  Sybilline  Oracles  of  Rome  had  once  great  influence  among  the 
people,  and  many  honest  men  have  now  a  belief  that  these  oracles  fore- 
told the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  the  wise  part  of  our  theologians  have  long 
since  given  up  this  fancy,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  belief.  The  fourth 
pastoral  of  Virgil  contains  the  supposed  prophecy.  The  following  is  as  fair 
an  account  of  it  as  we  have  seen : — 

"  'The  Sybilline  Oracles  having  received  information  from  the  Jews, 
that  a  child  was  to  be  bom,  who  should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
to  whom  nations  and  empires  should  bow  with  submission,  pretended  to 
foretel  that  this  event  would  occur  in  the  year  of  Rome  714,  after  the 
peace  concluded  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  Virgil,  viewing  this 
prophecy  with  the  vivid  imagination  of  a  poet,  and  willing  to  flatter  the 
ambition  of  his  patron,  composed  his  celebrated  eclogue  entitled  Pollio, 
in  which  he  supposes  the  child,  who  was  thus  to  unite  mankind  and  re- 
store the  golden  age,  to  be  the  infant  with  which  Octavia,  wife  to  Antony, 
and  half-sister  to  Augustus,  was  then  pregnant  by  her  former  husband  Mar- 
cellus.  In  this  production  the  consul  Pollio,  Octavia,  and  even  the  unborn 
infant,  are  flattered  with  his  usual  delicacy ;  and  the  rival  Triumviri,  though 
a  short  time  before  in  open  hostility,  have  the  honour  of  equally  sharing 
the  poet's  applause. 

"  '  While  Pollio,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  age,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  poet,  soldier,  orator,  and  historian,  was 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parihini,  whom  he  subdued,  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  his  Pharmaeeutria,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his 
eclogues,  and  in  imitation  of  a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  his  favourite 
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author  Theocritus.  This  production  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  has  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  Romans,  and  the  heath- 
en notions  of  enchantment.  Virgil  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
of  the  beauty  of  his  subject,  and  the  dignity  of  the  person  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  accordingly  has  given  us,  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  some  of  the  most  sublime  images  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  antiquity.' 

"Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  have  stated,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  all  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  world  ceased.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Delphic  oracles  grew  into  disrepute  about  this  time;  but  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries,  and  those  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  kept  up  much  longer. 
Milton  adopted  the  belief  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  poetical  opinion,  in  an  ode  upon  the  subject  of  the  silence  of 
the  oracles,  which  is  full  of  deep  interest  and  exquisite  beauties.  But 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  he  was  convinced  of  this  as  a  fact, 
than  that  he  believed  all  the  incidents  in  his  Paradise  Lost. 

"  All  superstitions  are  to  be  traced  to  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  the 
mind.  The  filtres  and  charms  are  made  for  a  diseased  body  or  mind. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  efficacious,  by  chance ;  sometimes  nature,  the 
best  of  nurses,  overcomes  all  obstacles,  and  heals  the  malady  in  spite  of 
the  nostrums  prescribed.  Among  the  ignorant,  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
these  panaceas  are  found.  The  greater  the  ignorance,  the  more  efficacious 
the  charm.  The  charm  called  the  Obi,  or  Obiah,  which  is  now  practised 
in  Jamaica,  and  other  slave-holding  places,  was  brought  from  Africa,  and 
is  now  known  throughout  the  country  bordering  on  the  Senegal  and  on 
the  Gambia,  and  probably  is  a  very  ancient  superstition.  Something  re- 
sembling this  charm  has  been  practised  by  the  Indians  all  over  the  North 
American  continent. 

"  Feeble  minds,  under  the  influence  of  supposed  guilt,  are  more  likely 
to  be  affected  by  superstitious  feelings  than  strong  ones,  full  of  deeds  of 
blood.  Sickness,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  would  have  made  Hercules  a  whin- 
ing child,  as  chills  and  fevers  did  the  mighty  Caesar;  but  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body,  with  a  good  education  and  a  clear  conscience,  will  never 
fear  the  charms  of  superstition,  the  spells  of  witchcraft,  nor  the  power  of 
magic.  The  seeds  ol  superstition  are  too  often  sown  in  the  nursery,  and 
cherished  in  our  youthful  days.  Bugbears  are  too  often  mingled  with  lul- 
labies, and  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  with  the  first  tales  given  to  amuse 
infancy.  The  household  divinities  should  all  be  pure,  kind,  lovely  charac- 
ters, having  countenances  of  beauty,  and  tongues  of  truth.  The  stories 
of  the  fireside  should  be  free  from  all  hobgoblins  and  monsters. 

There  are  perhaps  many  things  in  our  history,  and  even  in  our  natures 
and  our  hopes,  hard  to  be  understood,  and  some  portion  of  them  that  the 
Great  Author  of  our  race  never  intended  that  we  should  be  fully  acquaint- 
ed with.  A  sound  mind  will  very  readily  comprehend  enough  of  its  pow- 
ers and  capacities  to  teach  it,  never  to  strive  to  attain  what  is  above  hu- 
man reach,  or  to  sink  with  fear  at  that  which  it  cannot  readily  explain. 
Seen  by  the  light  of  philosophy  and  sound  sense,  all  the  marvellous  deeds 
of  the  magician,  the  astrologer,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people,  sink  into  those  of  common  men." 
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SONG   OF   THE   EXILE. 


PIOI    THE    GERMAN.    BY    O.    N.    liWfllt 


Sac  the  clouds  above  u*  batting ; 

Ah,  with  them  might  I  bat  flee  ! 
Matt  I  dwell  by  sorrow  waiting, 

Far  from  all  that's  dear  to  me  ? 
Clouds  yon  azure  arch  arraying 

Haste  not  thus  in  your  career ! 
With  you  oft  my  heart  is  straying--' 

Leave  me  not  so  lonely  here ! 

As  they  came,  ah,  they're  departing, 
Heeding  not  my  heart-sick  prayer, 

No  kind  aid  tome  imparting — 
Swifter  still  they  ride  the  air. 

Here  alone  I  still  must  languish, 
Longings  filling  all  my  breast, 

From  thee,  home,  how  deep  my  anguish- 
With  thee,  O,  how  sweet  my  rest ! 

Grant  me  yet  one  fond  petition, 

Wanderers  of  the  viewless  air; 
Though  you  leave  me  here,  a  mission 

With  you  on  your  pinions  bear ! 
To  my  home,  O,  bear  some  token 

That  my  heart  remembers  yet — 
Take  this  song— tho'  sad  and  broken, 

It  will  say,  I  ne'er  forget ! 


THE  GLORY  OF  EARTH  IS  EVANESCENT  IN  ITS  DURATION. 


IT     BIO.    O.    W.    MIOIRI. 


How  vain  is  Earth's  glory,  how  flitting  its  light, 
How  soon  Is  its  greatness  enveloped  in  night ; 
Its  proudest  achievements  are  shrouded  In  gloom, 
TTie  king  and  his  subject  Inherit  one  doom. 


On  a  bright  beautiful  morning  in  May,  I  stood  amid  a  garden,  redolent 
with  the  breath  of  spring's  earliest  flowers.  The  earth,  was  beautifully 
arrayed  in  her  new  carpet  of  verdure ;  the  trees,  bedecked  with  leaflets 
green,  interspersed  with  blushing  blossoms :  The  lovely  flowers,  looked 
timidly  up  toward  the  day-god,  as  if  anxious  to  drink  in  his  cheering 
beams :  the  early  songsters,  were  caroling  their  wildest,  freest  notes  of 
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melody.  The  blue  arch  of  Heaven,  was  spread  out  serenely  o'er  the 
bounding  earth ;  without  a  cloud  to  dim,  or  darken  its  beautiful  surface : 
all  was  hie,  and  beauty,  and  hopefulness !  I  left  the  place,  with  my  mind 
filled  with  ideas  of  poetry,  with  thoughts  of  immortality  1 

I  returned  again,  and  lo  1  what  a  change !  The  beautiful  walls  of  the 
garden  were  thrown  down !  The  earth  now  presented  a  stark,  dreary,  and 
sterile  aspect.  The  trees  looked  barren  and  leafless !  The  flowers,  the 
lovely  flowers  had 

"  Withered  at  tbe  north  wind's  breath !" 

The  birds,  which  erewhile  gladdened  the  place  with  their  thrilling  lays, 
had  flown.  Heaven's  broad  expanse  was  overspread  with  threatening 
clouds.  The  cold,  hoarse,  hollow  winds  of  December,  were  sweeping 
gloomily  o'er  the  garden ;  sighing  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  flowers ;  sing* 
ing  the  requiem  of  departed  beauty,  and  vernal  glory !  All  was  cold, 
and  lifeless.  With  my  heart  saddened  at  the  sight,  I  turned  away,  inward- 
ly exclaiming,  what  a  striking  emblem  of  the  mutability  of  all  earthly 
things ;  of  the  instability,  and  transitory  nature  of  all  human  affairs  !— 
Thus  is  it,  with  man's  fondest  hopes,  and  proudest  achievements !  How 
soon  is  the  garden  of  his  cherished  anticipations  invaded  by  the  stroke  of 
death,  or  the  blast  of  misfortune ;  and  in  an  hour,  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  years  were  built,  may  be  swept  away,  and  all  his 
grand  designs  frustrated.  Although  he  may  "to-day,  put  forth  the  tender 
leaves  of  hope ;  and  to-morrow,  bear  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ;" 
yet  "the  third  day  there  may  come  a  chilling  frost,"  and  whilst  he  is  ex* 
ulting  in  prosperity,  and  luxury,  all  his  "  greatness"  may  be  laid  "  level 
with  the  dust!" 

Passing  away,  passing  away,  all  things  beneath  the  sky, 

All,  all,  that  blooms  with  life  to-day ;  most  wither,  fade  and  die ! 

In  the  blended  past,  what  resolutions,  and  convulsions,  and  changes,  have 
taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations.  Nations  have  arisen  up, 
and  stood  forth  boldly  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  power  and  glory,  but 
those  nations  have  fallen ;  their  glory  has  departed,  their  sceptres  have 
been  wrested  from  them ;  their  thrones  have  up-turned,  and  mingled  with 
the  dust ;  and  around  the  brow  of  humbled  majesty,  the  chaplets  of  mor- 
tified pride,  and  blasted  ambition,  have  enwreathed  themselves !  Sects, 
and  parties  have  come  forth  upon  the  bustling  arena  of  mortal  strife,  and 
each  has  in  turn  put  forth  its  momentous,  or  imbecile  effort ;  and  though 
great  impulses  may  have  been  inspired ;  and  great  ends  accomplished,  and 
greater  ones  contemplated ;  yet  after  flourishing  a  while  they  began  to 
languish,  and  finally  they  died ! 

As  a  leaf,  from  tome  o'er  hanging  limb, 
Falls  on  the  surface  of  a  journeying  stream, 
And  then  glides  off  toward  the  widening  sea ; 

Thus  has  it  been  with  much  of  human  hope,  and  mortal  enterprise ! — 
Where  is  now  the  glory  of  those  oriental  cities  of  other  centuries,  where 
thronging  thousands  were  once  bustling  about,  on  the  noisy  arena  of  com- 
mercial life  ?  Where  is  Balbec,  Palmyra,  and  Pompei ;  with  their  myriad 
populations?  and  where  Ninevah,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem  of  old,  with 
their  teeming  millions,  and  their  hill-tops  enthroned  with  stately  palaces, 
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almo3t  outvieing  in  splendor,  the  lustre  of  the  noon-day  son  ?  Some  of 
those  cities  have  dwindled  down  into  insignificant  fishing  villages  I  The 
bowels  of  the  earth  have  swallowed  others,  those  among  them,  the  locality 
of  which  can  be  at  all  identified,  are  but  miserable  wrecks  of  former  gran- 
deur; the  silent,  yet  signal,  and  impressive  monitors  proclaiming  emphati- 
cally to  all  the  world  that  all  human  power  is  imbecile ;  that  all  earthly 
glory  is  evanescent  in  its  nature ;  and  rapidly  passing  away :  and  all  that 
can  now  be  said  of  these  once  splendid  cities,  and  vast  nations  which  con* 
tained  them  is;  "here  once  flourished  a  mighty  city !  This  was  once 
the  site  of  a  powerful  empire !"  Where's  the  glory,  and  what  the  end, 
of  that  ambitious  spirit,  whose  military  prowess  gained  him  the  mastery 
over  the  whole  known  world ;  and  who,  not  content  with  having  attained 
to  the  zenith  of  power  and  glory ;  was  prompted  to  weep  because  there 
were  no  more  nations  to  subdue  to  his  dominions !  Although  he  immor- 
talized his  name,  and  built  up  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  a  monument  as 
enduring  as  the  "everlasting  hills;"  yet  the  results  of  his  achievements 
are  scarcely  discernible ;  and  Alexander  the  mighty  conquerer  became  a 
drunken  sot,  and  died  in  a  fit  of  debauchery !  And  what  has  become  of 
the  splendid  military  conquests,  of  him  of  more  modern  date,  yet  of  simi- 
lar ambition  and  aim  ?  He  who  stretched  out  his  iron  sceptre  over  the 
nations  of  the  east;  and  made  all  Europe  tremble  at  his  nod  ?  Who  filled 
all  Europe  with  weeping  and  desolation;  and  drenched  the  land  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain  1  Who  claimed  as  his  own,  the  princely  heritages  of 
monarchs,  and  despots ;  and  trampled  on  the  crowns  of  kings  and  princes! 
Who  burst  asunder  the  holy  ties  of  matrimonial  affinity,  to  subserve  his 
base  purposes ;  and  brought  ecclesiastical  power  to  submit  to  his  sway ! — 
Go,  visit  him  in  his  prison-abode  on  the  secluded,  rock- bound  island  of  St 
Helena.  Stript  of  his  power ;  robbed  of  his  glory ;  guarded,  watched,  and 
subdued !  His  proud,  ambitious,  eagle  spirit,  could  not  submit  content- 
edly to  such  humiliation ;  and  after  pineing  awhile  over  his  prostrate  con- 
dition he  died,  and  lo!  a  heap  of  dust  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  giant 
Napoleon !  He  who  paralyzed  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  fear ;  and 
shook  the  political  world  to  its  centre !  Thus  plainly  demonstrating  the 
fact,  that 

*  Tiie  paths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grave !" 

Thus  in  like  manner  have  passed  away,  the  millions  who  hung  with  extacy 
upon  the  living  fire,  the  fervid  pathos,  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Tully,  &tc!  Their  thundering,  overwhelming,  or  captivating  peals 
of  oratory,  have  died  away  along  the  sunny  .vales  of  those  oriental  climes; 
and  the  waves  of  time  have  obliterated  from  existence,  even  from  history's 
page,  the  myriads  who  were  the  willing  captives  of  their  power!  The 
magnificent  monuments  of  art,  in  sculpture,  painting,  &c.,  together  with 
much  of  the  glory  of  ancient  literature,  is  also  in  ruins ;  or  fast  verging  to 
decay !  and  on  the  face  of  all  earthly  things,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
great  or  small ;  animate  or  inanimate ;  is  plainly  and  indelibly  written 
"change  !"  Amid  the  mutabilities,  fluctuations,  and  changes  of  earth ;  it  is 
a  source  of  unqualified  consolation  to  know,  that 

There  Is  a  bright  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away ; 
Unlike  the  flitting  wealth  of  earth,  which  lives  bat  to  decay ; 
An  Indisputable  estate,  a  title  to  It  given, 
By  Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  all  in  earth  or  Heaven 
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There  is  a  mansion-home,  prepared  for  those  who  sorrow  have, 
TbebuUder  of  it*  bath  declared  we  shall  be  with  him  there ! 
Its  sapphire  floors,  and  jasper  walls,  and  arches  all  sublime, 
And  God  built  stories,  far  outvie  the  crumbling  towers  of  time ! 

Cat  lisle,  Ocfofter,  1843. 


A  STATE   OF  NATURE- 

While  labouring  under  the  restraints  that  a  state  of  civilization  impo- 
,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  find  fault  with  our  condition,  and,  if  wrought  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement,  perhaps  wish  that  we  were  well  out  of  the  tram- 
mels of  society,  and  dwelling  in  peace  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world, 
where  law  and  government  were  alike  unknown.  Feelings  of  this  de- 
scription are  frequently  very  chimerical,  and,  while  indulging  in  them,  we 
forget  that  the  slight  troubles  that  affect  us  are  the  penalties  paid  for  a  state 
of  social  freedom  more  happy  than  is  enjoyed  by  almost  any  people. — 
There  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  besides  the  U.  States,  in  which  a 
virtuous  family  can  sit  down  securely  at  their  own  cheerful  fireside,  with 
their  door  shut  and  bolted,  and  no  dread  upon  their  minds  of  disturbance 
or  personal  molestation.    And  who  would  not,  to  enjoy  this  great  boon, 

B've  up  a  little  of  his  individual  pretensions  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ? — 
[an  is  a  gregarious  animal ;  he  necessarily  prefers  society,  with  all  its 
trammelling  conditions,  to  a  life  of  solitude.  The  natural  independence 
enjoyed  by  Alexander  Selkirk  has  its  charms,  and  captivates  many  a  young 
and  ardent  mind  ;  but  if  put  to  trial,  it  would  soon  lose  all  its  zest.  The 
dismal  quietness  that  would  prevail,  the  difficulties  of  gaining  a  rude  sub- 
sistence, the  fear  of  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles,  the  frightful  idea 
of  laying  in  a  helpless  state  of  disease,  if  not  dying  unheeded  and  uncared 
for,  form  no  species  of  allurements,  and  would  make  us  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  Cowper, 

"  Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place." 

A  state  of  natural  independence  among  fellow-men  would  be  much  more 
irksome  and  fatal,  for  the  strong  would  overpower  the  weak,  and  the  art- 
ful, with  impunity,  would  circumvent  the  unsuspecting.  There  must  be 
order— there  must  be  law.  "  A  state  of  nature  (says  Doctor  Wade,  in  his 
excellent  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,)  is  a  state  of  great 
inequality ;  as  much  so  as  men's  abilities  and  physical  power.  It  follows 
that  it  is  civil,  not  natural  liberty ;  which  induces  equity  among  mankind, 
by  making  the  law,  not  force,  the  shield  and  arbiter  of  right. 

The  natural  right  of  a  man  to  do  as  he  desires,  and  can,  supposes  the 
same  right  in  every  other  person :  but  the  exertion  of  so  many  independ- 
ent rights  would  often  cause  them  to  clash  and  destroy  each  other.  A 
law  that  would  restrain  all,  might  be  beneficial  to  all;  because  each  might 
gain  more  by  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  others,  than  he  lost  by  the 
curtailment  of  his  own.  Natural  liberty  is  the  right  of  every  one  to  go 
where  he  lists,  without  regard  to  his  neighbour ;  civil  liberty  compels  him 
to  go  on  the  public  road,  which  is  most  convenient  to  himself,  consistent- 
ly with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  convenience  by  other  persons.    The 
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establishment  of  civil  liberty  is  the  enclosure  of  the  waste,  by  which  each 
surrenders  his  right  of  common,  for  the  quiet  possession  and  culture  of  a 
separate  allotment. 

The  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  civil  state,  subjects  man  to  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  he  was  not  before  liable.  In  the  former  lie  indul- 
ges his  appetites,  solely  with  reference  to  himself;  in  the  latter,  he  can 
only  indulge  them,  with  reference  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member: 
and  this  he  is  bound  to  do,  first,  by  the  criminal  restraint  which  the  law 
imposes  on  actions  of  importance ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  moral  restraint, 
which  public  opinion  imposes  on  those  of  lesser  degree. 

As  the  natural  was  the  first  state  of  man,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
state  would  have  continued,  had  not  a  persuasion  arisen  that  social  order 
would  be  more  conducive  to  happiness.  As  the  public  good  was  the  mo- 
tive, so  it  must  continue  the  end  of  civil  society ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
there  is  no  obligation  imposed  on  mankind,  save  their  advantage,  to  main- 
tain the  social  in  preference  to  the  individual  state  of  existence.  And 
upon  this  principle  the  laws  of  a  free  people  are  founded,  namely,  that 
they  shall  impose  no  restraints  on  the  acts  of  individuals,  which  do  not 
conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  general  good. 

Whether  man  has  benefitted  by  the  introduction  of  civil  society,  is  a 
moral  problem,  which,  like  other  problems,  not  mathematical,  can  only  be 
solved  by  inferential  testimony.  Two  reasons  make  strongly,  and,  I  think, 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  conclusion.  First,  mankind  had 
their  choice,  and  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  they  would 
voluntarily  have  left  their  natural  state,  had  not  experience  shown  them 
that  the  social  was  the  better.  Secondly,  by  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  natural  freedom,  man  appears  to  have  been  well  compensated  by  civil 
enjoyment.  Civilization  only  divests  man  of  a  fraction,  not  the  whole  of 
his  primitive  liberty :  all  those  acts  that  are  personal  to  himself,  he  may 
continue  to  indulge  in  as  freely  as  the  savage,  subject  to  no  other  control 
than  public  opinion,  which  he  may  defy  if  he  pleases.  The  law  restrains 
public  deeds,  and  this  it  does  because  they  are  hurtful  to  others,  not  to 
the  perpetrator  only.  Such  restraint  is  civil  liberty,  and  he  who  seeks 
greater  licence,  can  neither  be  just  nor  rational ;  he  can  scarcely  be  a  man, 
but  something  worse. 

The  establishment  of  civil  rights  entirely  supersedes  the  operation  of 
the  natural  rights,  which  previously  governed  the  relation  of  individuals. 
The  right  of  revenge,  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  of  all  those 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  appertain  to  the  wild  justice  of  nature,  are 
abrogated  by  the  institution  of  society.  The  law  is  then  supreme  arbiter: 
it  may  be  a  bad  law,  but  while  it  continues  unrepealed,  it  is  the  sole  rule, 
the  only  tribunal  of  resort  to  establish  a  claim,  or  redress  an  injury. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  further  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
civil  liberty.  The  first  is  a  chimera,  like  the  points  and  lines  of  mathe- 
maticians ;  but,  like  them,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  reasoning,  and  enables 
us  to  deduce  the  real  from  the  abstract.  Alexander  Selkirk  might  possess 
his  natural  rights  in  Juan  Fernandez,  but  nobody  else.  Two  men  could 
not  live  a  day  on  a  desolate  island — they  could  not  meet  at  the  fountain 
for  a  pitcher  of  water,  without  settling  the  question  whether  age,  strength, 
or  first  comer,  should  have  precedency;  and  the  termination  of  the  dispute 
jrould  be  the  establishment  of  civil  order  between  them." 
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A    SMILE. 
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Tries  is  a  smile  of  sweetness, 
Which  beami  upon  the  face, 
Caus'dby  benevolence  which  glow*, 
T'ward  all  the  homao  nee. 

There  is  a  smile  of  tenderness. 
That  speaketh  from  the  eye, 
Unnotic'd  by  the  world  at  large, 
Tis  answer'd  by  love's  sigh. 

There  is  a  smile  endearing, 
When  friendship  calls  it  forth, 
A  rival  to  most  other  smiles, 
For  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Yet  oh !  there  is  a  smile  more  pare 
Than  ever  friendship  shows, 
It  is  a  smile  more  exqu'site 
Than  passion  ever  knows. 

This  yieldeth  pore  felicity, 
No  other  can  impart ; 
It  rises  from  no  weaker  source 
Than  a  fond  Mother's  heart. 

The  smile  of  sweet  approval, 
Without  a  trace  of  guile, 
Oh !  bless'd  the  consciousness  to  feel, 
We  merit  such  a  smile. 

Such  is  the  smile  of  value, 
Essence  of  earth's  best  love, 
Which  fades  not  till  it  mingleth, 
With  Heaven's  smile  above. 

Not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds  on  world*, 
Should  one  forego  that  smile, 
'Midst  all  of  life's  dark  miseries, 
'Twill  be  its  hoard  the  while. 

That  eye  so  fondly  beaming. 
That  sweet  confiding  look, 
Is  stamp'd  forever  on  life's  page 
Gives  value  to  life's  book. 
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Oh  !  who  would  trust  the  heart  with  one, 
Who  lightly  could  esteem, 
The  cheering,  soothing,  holy  smile, 
Which  from  such  source  doth  beam. 


GRAND  DINNER  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  UNITY  OF  ODD- 
FELLOWS. 

general  sir  de  lact  evans,  in  the  chair. 

By  some  strange  association  of  ideas,  Odd- Fellows  and  mere  convivial- 
ity have  become  identified.  The  public  at  large  are,  in  fact,  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  real  purposes  of  a  society  which  has  religion  for  its  basis,  and 
charity  for  its  aim.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows  is  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  highly  respectable  individuals,  whose  objects  are  to  re- 
lieve the  sick,  and  aid  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  A  certain  number  of 
lodges  form  what  is  termed  a  district ;  at  the  head  of  every  district  is  a 
Grand  Master,  a  Deputy  Grand,  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary.  The 
Grand  Board  of  Direction  is  in  Manchester,  and  from  thence  have  emanat- 
ed all  laws  regulating  the  society.  The  Manchester  Unity  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  mere  merry  dogs  formerly  known  as  Odd- Fellows ; 
the  principle  of  the  present  society  is  pure  philanthropy.  * 

The  dinner  of  Monday  last,  which  took  place  at  White  Conduit  House, 
was  the  second  in  commemoration  of  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  Gen- 
eral Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  took  the  chair.  The  company,  about  500  in  num- 
ber, sat  down  at  four  o'clock  to  a  repast  prepared  and  superintended  by 
Mr.  Rouse,  whose  skill,  either  as  regards  a  hot  dinner  or  a  cold  collation, 
is  perfectly  indisputable. 

When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  gallant  Chairman  gave  "  The  Health  of 
Her  Majesty." 

This  toast  was  not  responded  to  pro  formd,  but  the  entire  company,  with 
the  ladies  who  filled  the  gallery,  gave  a  prolonged  cheer  for  the  beloved 
Queen  of  the  Isles. 

The  next  toast  was,  "  Prince  Albert  and  the  Prince  of  Wales."  This 
was  succeeded  by  an  appropriate  song  by  P.  V.  Fletcher. 

"  The  Queen  Dowager,  Patroness  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  Unity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family." 

The  Chairman  then,  in  a  brief  speech,  proposed,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows." 

This  toast,  which  included  all  lodges  in  unity,  was  received  with  tre- 
mendous cheering,  and  followed  by  an  appropriate  song  by  Bro.  Sparks. 

After  which  Provincial  Corresponding  Secretary  Roe  said — That  so 
much  had  already  been  uttered  and  written  concerning  the  Order,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  hopeless  to  say  any  thin©:  new  on  the  subject ;  but  still 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  task,  but  would  endeavour  to  state  a  few  facts 
for  the  information  of  such  of  their  friends  who  are  not  yet  members. — 
He  then  read  some  documents,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Order  was 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  numbering  now  368  districts,  nearly  4,000 
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lodges,  and  upwards  of  250,000  members.  He  stated  the  increase  of  the 
Order  during  the  last  five  years,  to  have  been  rapid  beyond  all  previous 
comparison,  being  at  the  rate  of  20,000  members  and  upwards  per  annum. 
That  at  the  present  time  the  Order  was  in  the  receipt  of  near  300,000/. 
per  annum,  which  sum  was  expended  in  the  relief  of  sick  and  depressed 
brethren,  and  that  the  surplus  fund  of  the  institution  was  now  over  400,- 
000/.,  which  he  held  to  be  a  fair  proof  of  its  prosperity  and  efficiency. — 
Mr.  Roe  remarked  that  the  origin  of  the  Order  was  lost  in  antiquity,  but 
they  grounded  their  claim  to  public  notice  upon  a  better  foundation  than 
ancient  origin, — he  meant  their  utility  and  the  benefits  they  conferred  upon 
their  members ;  as  instances  of  which  he  named  their  allowances  in  sick* 
ness — their  grants  of  pecuniary  aid  to  distressed  members — their  funeral 
donations — their  perambulating  relief,  which  enabled  a  brother  to  travel 
for  employment  all  over  the  kingdom ;  .and  last,  and  best  of  all,  he  said 
they  had  their  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  widow  and  orphan  of  deceas- 
ed brothers,  and  shortly  would  have  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  aged 
and  superannuated  members.  The  worthy  corresponding  secretary,  who 
was  much  cheered,  concluded  an  excellent  speech  by  calling  on  those 
who  had  not  yet  joined  to  do  so,  and  share  those  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
brethren  of  this  unity. 

After  the  applause  had  subsided,  the  Chairman  gave — "  Continual 
prosperity  to  the  North  London  District." 

Mr.  Lancaster,  Provincial  Deputy  Grand  Master,  apologized  for  the 
diffidence  which  he  said  oppressed  him,  in  addressing  so  numerous  and 
brilliant  an  assemblage,  and  explained  that  the  North  London  District  was 
yet  but  a  young  branch  of  their  wide-spread  unity,  being  only  established 
in  the  year  1839,  and  then  consisting  of  but  two  lodges,  and  only  about  100 
members;  but  so  prosperous  had  been  their  course  that  they  now  could 
number  2,500  members,  and  38  lodges,  all  of  which  were,  he  believed,  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  He  stated  that  either  in  their  benefits,  their  me- 
dical aid  to  sick  brothers,  their  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  or  any  other 
of  the  usual  benefits  of  the  Order,  they  were  as  liberal,  and  as  well  able  to 
be  liberal,  as  any  district  in  the  unity.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  their 
particular  district  was  destined  to  fill  an  important  page  in  the  history  of 
Odd-Fellowship,  from  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  carrying  out  its  pure 
principles.  He  said,  in  allusion  to  the  superannuation,  that  it  had  com- 
menced in  this  district,  and  that  one  lodge  alone  had  accumulated  near 
100/.  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  project,  and  that  other 
lodges  were  now  employed  in  striving  to  form  a  library,  and  thus  add  an 
intellectual  to  the  many  physical  benefits  conferred  by  their  Order  upon 
its  members ;  and  that  a  committee  was  now  in  existence,  whose  object 
was,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  school,  where  the  offspring  of  their  poorer 
brethren  might  receive  a  sound  moral  education.  Mr.  Lancaster  said  that 
since  their  last  anniversary  the  North  London  District  had  succeeded  in 
opening  a  lodge  in  France,  which  he  felt  was  a  triumph  to  the  Order,  and 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  family  of  Man,  as  uniting  nations  in  bonds 
of  brotherhood  more  binding  than  treaties  of  peace.  He  expressed,  in  the 
name  of  his  district,  the  gratitude  he  felt  at  the  compliment  paid  them  by 
their  honourable  Chairman,  their  visiting  friends,  and  last,  not  least,  by 
the  ladies,  and  hoped  their  prosperity  would  continue. 

The  next  toast  was  "  Prosperity  to  the  Widows'  and  Orphans1  Fund," 
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to  which  President  Faulkner,  Past  Provincial  Grand  Master,  responded 
in  a  brief  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  intimated  that,  after  satisfying 
all  classes,  they  had  700/.  in  hand.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Roe  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman. 

General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  acknowledged  the  compliment,  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  society,  and  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  "the 
Ladies/1  a  toast  which  we  need  not  say  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  cordi- 
ality. On  the  Chairman  vacating  his  seat  the  company  retired  to  the 
grounds,  and  on  the  boards  of  the  "  theatre"  P.  G.  Griffiths,  of  the  Lord 
Portman  Lodge,  delivered  an  address  entitled  "The  Mission  of  the 
Guardian  Angels." 


FAVOURITISM   IN   FAMILIES. 

Parental  affection,  with  all  its  amiableness,  and  its  high  utility,  is 
liable  to  some  unhappy  weaknesses,  which  often  lead  to  fatal  and  distress- 
ing results.  When  indulged  to  an  extravagant  degree,  without  being  tem- 
pered by  that  judicious  severity  which  is  required  to  keep  in  check  the 
wayward  and  imperfect  understandings  of  children,  it  completely  mars 
their  education,  or,  to  use  a  common  and  expressive  phrase,  spoils  them. 
When  indulged  partially  among  the  various  members  of  a  family,  its  ef- 
fects are  hardly  less  fatal,  while  its  criminality  is  seldom  attended  with  the 
same  excuse. 

The  first  of  these  faults  is  fortunately  rare ;  otherwise  the  native  wick- 
edness of  the  human  heart  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  repressed  in 
grown  society  as  it  is.  But  the  more  guilty  /  though  less  fatal  weakness, 
of  showing  an  undue  favour  to  a  part  of  a  family,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest,  is  much  more  common,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  said  to  pervade,  more 
or  less,  the  bosom  of  every  existing  parent.  It  requires  little  effort  to  show 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unreasonable  of  all  vices-— though, 
seated  as  it  is  amidst  the  unapproachable  mysteries  of  the  heart,  there 
may  be  more  difficulty  in  administering  to  it  even  a  slight  degree  of  cor- 
rection. External  individuals  are  generally  surprised  to  find  that  the  pre- 
ference of  the  parents,  where  it  exists,  is  not  occasioned  by  any  superior 
merit  or  more  engaging  appearance  in  its  objects,  but  more  frequently 
seems  to  arise  from  the  very  absence  of  those  qualifications.  There  may, 
it  is  true,  be  cause  for  the  preference,  where  its  object  or  objects  are  less 
favoured  by  nature  than  the  rest ;  nay,  humanity  demands,  in  such  cases, 
that  the  affections  of  the  parents  should  be  called  forth  in  larger  measure, 
to  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  But  the 
preference  often  exists  where  there  is  inferior  temper  and  character,  with- 
out any  peculiarity  of  organization  to  render  it  excusable.  Love  is  ex- 
pended where  there  is  no  love  in  return — where  the  disposition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  harsh  and  cold,  that  Love,  like  the  bird  sent  out  by  Noah, 
cannot  find  in  it  whereon  to  place  his  foot — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
children  of  docile  and  affectionate  character,  who  might  amply  repay  the 
fondness  and  care  of  a  parent,  are  neglected.  There  is  something  so  irra- 
tional, as  well  as  so  unjust,  in  all  this,  that  observers  are  lost  in  astonish- 
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ment  at  the  blindness  which  may  accompany  a  passion,  in  general  the 
most  praiseworthy,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  of  all  which  animate  our 
nature. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  thus  adverting  to  a  weakness  so  well  known, 
and  so  generally  reprehended  where  it  occurs,  if  we  had  not  some  hope 
of  awakening  the  consciences  of  many  who  have  no  chance  of  otherwise 
being  informed  of  their  error.  We  recollect  a  simple  but  touching  anec- 
dote, which  we  encountered  many  years  ago  in  the  course  of  our  juvenile 
reading,  and  which  may  perhaps,  by  being  revived  here,  stir  the  souls  of 
a  few,  to  whom  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  might  be  useless.  A  lady  of 
rank  had  two  sons,  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  named  John  and  Fred- 
erick, the  former  of  whom  she  doated  on  with  an  extravagant  degree  of 
fondness,  while  she  carried  her  neglect  and  contempt  to  as  great  an  ex- 
treme towards  his  brother.  John  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  exclusive- 
ly "  My  son/1  as  if  she  had  deemed  him  alone  entitled  to  that  endearing 
appellation.  As  for  Frederick,  though  he  was  a  child  of  the  best  disposi- 
tions, and  every  way  worthy  of  her  affection,  she  held  him  in  such  con* 
tempt  and  detestation,  as  sometimes  to  scream  when  he  came  into  her  pre- 
sence, and  desire  "  that  odious  thing"  to  be  taken  out  of  her  sight  All 
this  was  the  more  strange,  as  John  did  not  seem  to  regard  her  with  any 
remarkable  degree  of  affection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  sometimes  re- 
pel her  caresses,  as  more  troublesome  than  agreeable  to  him,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, rather  shunned  than  sought  her  company.  One  day,  when  she  was 
in  bed  very  seriously  indisposed,  she  heard  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 
foot  enter  the  apartment.  Having  longed  exceedingly  all  the  morning  to 
see  her  favourite  child,  who,  instead  of  inquiring  for  her,  had  been  amus- 
ing himself  out  of  doors,  she  now  supposed  that  this  must  be  he,  and  ac- 
cordingly exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  passionate  tenderness  and  delight,  "  My 
eon,  is  it  you?"  "No,  mamma,"  wras  the  timid  answer  returned  to  her 
inquiry,  "  it  is  only  Frederick."  The  poor  child  had  crept,  with  the  long- 
ings of  undeserved  affection,  to  his  mother's  chamber,  expecting  to  meet 
some  one  who  could  inform  him  how  she  was ;  and,  now,  terror-struck  lest 
her  disappointment  at  finding  him  where  she  expected  his  more  beloved 
brother,  would  draw  forth  her  anger,  and  perhaps  increase  her  illness,  he 
was,  after  giving  the  above  reply,  about  to  leave  the  room.  The  mother, 
however,  was  touched  by  the  unconscious  accusation  contained  in  her 
child's  words,  and,  springing  from  the  bed,  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms 
with  an  ardour  as  extreme  as  her  former  coldness,  assuring  him,  with 
tears  of  penitence  and  affection,  that  he  too  was  her  son,  and  never  again 
should  be  neglected.  From  that  time  forward,,  she  was  never  observed 
to  manifest  the  least  partiality  for  either  of  her  children. 

If  this  story  be  true — which  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being — it  proves 
that  the  reason,  when  once  effectually  roused  upon  this  subject,  has  the 
power  of  overcoming  the  passion  which  inspires  parents  with  these  erro- 
neous attachments.  We,  therefore,  call  upon  all  parents,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, to  take  themselves  to  task,  and,  if  they  be  self-convicted  of  any  un- 
due preference  of  one  child  over  another,  let  them  exert  their  understand- 
ings to  put  down  the  unjust  dictates  of  their  feelings,  and  endeavour  to 
equalise  their  affections  over  the  whole  of  those  who  have  a  claim  upon 
them.  An  injustice  towards  any  individual  in  the  little  flock  of  which 
they  have  been  made  the  keepers,  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cruelties, 
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and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors,  that  can  be  committed.  It  is  the 
former,  because  no  cruelty  can  be  so  shameful  as  that  which  is  exercised 
upon  a  creature  which  neither  provokes  nor  can  resent  it.  It  is  the  latter, 
because  it  is  apt  to  derange  all  the  best  objects  which  we  are  enjoined  to 
hold  in  view  in  the  culture  of  youth,  and  thus  occasion  a  serious  damage 
to  the  general  interest. 


WASHINGTON   AND   HIS    MOTHER. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  we  presented  our  readers  with  the 
biography  of  Washington,  a  man  whose  memory  meets  with  the  highest 
respect,  not  only  by  the  Americans,  to  whom  he  secured  the  blessings  of 
national  independence,  but  by  the  British,  whose  warlike  efforts  he  pow- 
erfully assisted  in  frustrating.  The  following  notice  of  the  early  days  of 
this  great  man,  is  from  the  Juvenile  Miscellany,  a  production  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  perused  with  interest  and  edification  by  our  young 
friends,  who  will  see  how  much  depends  on  attending  to  the  admonitions 
and  guidance  of  a  good  mother. 

11  It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  (where  Wash- 
ington resided,  and  now  lies  buried, )  to  stand  near  the  tomb  where  the 
father  of  his  country  reposes,  to  see  the  gardens  which  he  cultivated,  the 
mansion  where  he  rested  from  the  toils  of  war,  the  piazza  where  he  so 
often  lingered  to  view  the  setting  sun  gild  the  mighty  river  Potomac,  with- 
out desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  his  domestic  life,  and  save  from  obli- 
vion every  circumstance  respecting  him.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  early 
years  are  treasured  in  this  land  of  his  nativity.  Some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ones  were  derived  from  his  mother,  a  dignified  and  pious  matron, 
who  by  the  death  of  her  husband  while  her  children  were  young,  became 
the  sole  conductress  of  their  education.  To  the  inquiry,  what  course  she 
had  pursued  in  rearing  one  so  truly  illustrious,  she  replied,  '  only  to  ac- 
quire obedience,  diligence,  and  truth.'  These  simple  rules,  faithfully  en- 
forced, and  incorporated  with  the  rudiments  of  character,  had  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  future  greatness. 

He  was  early  accustomed  to  accuracy  in  all  his  statements,  and  to  speak 
of  his  faults  and  omissions  without  prevarication  or  disguise.  Hence 
arose  that  noble  openness  of  soul,  and  contempt  of  deceit  in  others,  which 
ever  distinguished  him.  Once  by  an  inadvertence  of  his  youth,  a  consid- 
erable loss  had  been  incurred,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  immedi- 
ately with  the  plans  of  his  mother.  He  came  to  her  with  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgement of  his  error,  and  she  replied,  while  a  tear  of  affection  moistened 
her  eye,  ( I  had  rather  it  should  be  so,  than  that  my  son  should  have  been 
guilty  of  a  falsehood.' 

She  was  careful  not  to  enervate  him  by  luxury,  or  weak  indulgence. — 
He  was  inured  to  early  rising,  and  never  permitted  to  be  idle.  Sometimes 
he  engaged  in  labours  which  the  children  of  wealthy  parents  would  now 
account  severe,  and  thus  acquired  firmness  of  frame  and  a  disregard  of 
hardship.  The  systematic  improvement  of  time,  which  from  childhood 
he  had  been  taught,  was  of  great  service  when  the  weight  of  a  nation's 
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concerns  devolved  upon  him.  It  was  then  observed  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded his  person,  that  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  found 
time  for  the  transaction  of  the  smallest  affairs  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
and  most  conflicting  duties.  Such  benefit  did  he  derive  from  attention  to 
the  counsels  of  his  mother.  His  obedience  to  her  commands,  when  a 
child,  was  cheerful  and  strict ;  and  as  he  approached  to  maturer  years,  the 
expression  of  her  slightest  wishes  was  a  law. 

Her  common  influence  over  him  was  strengthened  by  that  dignity  with 
which  a  strength  of  mind  had  invested  her.  This  imparted  to  her  great 
elevation  of  feeling.  During  some  periods  of  our  revolutionary  war,  when 
the  fears  of  the  people  were  wrought  up  to  a  distressing  anxiety,  many 
mistaken  reports  were  in  circulation,  which  agonized  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  friends  occupied  posts  of  danger.  It  would  sometimes  be  said  to 
her,  '  Madam,  intelligence  has  been  received  that  our  army  is  defeated, 
and  your  son  a  prisoner.'  '  My  son,1  she  would  reply,  ( has  been  in  the 
habit  of  acting  in  difficult  situations.1 

At  length  the  blessings  of  peace  and  independence  were  vouchsafed  to 
our  nation,  and  Washington,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  divided  from  the 
repose  of  home,  hastened  with  filial  reverence  to  ask  his  mother's  bless- 
ing. The  hero,  '  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen,' came  to  lay  his  laurels  at  her  feet,  who  had  first  sown  their  seeds 
in  his  soul. 

This  venerable  worfian  continued,  until  past  her  ninetieth  year,  to  be 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  around  her.  At  length  the  wasting  agony 
of  a  cancer  terminated  her  existence,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Washington  was  with  her  in  the  last  stages  of 
life,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  her  sufferings,  by  the  most  tender  offices  of 
affection.  With  pious  grief  he  closed  her  eyes,  and  laid  her  in  the  grave 
which  she  had  selected  for  herself.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
dell,  on  the  family  estate,  partly  overshadowed  by  trees,  where  she  fre- 

auently  retired  for  meditation,  and  where  the  setting  sun-beams  shone  with 
16  softest  radiance. 
Travellers  who  visit  the  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  will  find  it  interesting 
to  extend  their  visit  to  this  spot — where  the  mother  of  our  hero,  whom  he 
was  thought,  in  person  and  manners,  greatly  to  resemble,  rests  without  a 
stone. 

We  have  now  seen  the  man,  who  was  the  leader  of  victorious  armies, 
the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  in  the 
delightful  attitude  of  an  obedient  and  affectionate  son.  We  have  traced 
many  of  his  virtues  back  to  that  sweet  submission  to  maternal  guidance 
which  distinguished  his  early  years.  She  whom  he  honoured  with  such 
filial  reverence,  said,  that  ' he  had  learned  to  command  others,  by  first 
learning  to  obey.' 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  in  the  morning  of  life  are  ambitious  of  future 
eminence,  lay  the  foundation  of  filial  virtue,  and  not  expect  to  be  either 
fortunate  or  happy,  while  they  neglect  the  injunction,  l  My  son,  keep  thy 
father's  commandment,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.' " 

[  Cham,  Ed.  Journal. 
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LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

THE  SEPTUAGINT  AND  VULGATE. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted,  that  the  septuagint,  which,  as  has 
been  explained,  is  so  called  from  the  number  seventy,  or,  more  properly, 
seventy-two  interpreters,  who  were  said  to  be  employed  in  the  formation 
of  it,  was  the  first  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  any  that  preceded  it,  and  it  cannot  be  deemed  probable  that 
Ptolemy  would  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  procure  a  version  of  the 
Jewish  law,  had  any  other  previously  existed :  and  it  is  equally  improba- 
ble he  should  have  been  unacquainted  with  it,  had  it  existed  at  a  time  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  Demetrius,  he  was  procuring  Greek  books  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  plainly  affirmed  by  Philo,  that  before  his  time  the 
law  was  not  known  in  any  language  but  the  original.  The  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  customs  and  Jewish  history,  which  many  Heathen  writers, 
before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  have  manifested,  has  led  many  persons  to 
conclude  that  they  must  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  a  Greek  ver- 
sion of  at  least  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  we  may  account  for  the 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs,  &c.  which  these  writers  display,  without 
supposing  that  they  obtained  it  from  any  Greek  version ;  for  we  have  di- 
rect evidence,  that  Aristotle,  at  least,  had  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  information  respecting  their  law ;  and  as  the  philoso- 
phers were  certainly  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gymnosophists 
and  of  the  Druids,  who  had  not  any  written  law,  so  •We  may  suppose  they 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  personal  intercourse 
with  individuals  of  that  nation. 

At  first,  it  is  probable,  the  Law  only  was  translated,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  the  other  books  in  the  public  worship ;  no  other  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures but  the  Law  having  been  in  early  times  read  in  the  synagogues.  But 
afterwards,  when  the  reading  of  the  Prophets  also  came  into  use  in  the 
synagogues  of  Judea,  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  in  those  times  conformed  them- 
selves to  the  usages  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  in  all  matters  of  religion,  were 
induced  hereby  to  do  the  same ;  this  caused  a  translation  of  the  Prophets 
also  to  be  there  made  into  the  Greek  language,  in  like  manner  as  the  Law 
had  been  before.  After  this,  other  persons  translated  the  rest  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  the  same  people ;  and  so  that  whole  version  was  completed 
which  we  now  call  the  Septuagint ;  and  after  it  was  thus  made,  it  became 
of  common  use  among  all  the  churches  of  the  Hellenistical  Jews,  wher- 
ever they  were  dispersed  among  the  Grecian  cities. 

When  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
version  of  the  seventy  was  read  in  the  synagogues,  even  in  Judea  itself. 
It  is  true,  this  was  not  universally  done ;  there  was  a  sort  of  division  among 
the  Jews  about  it ;  some  were  for  having  the  Scripture  read  only  in  Hebrew, 
and  were,  therefore,  called  Hebrews  or  Hebraizers ;  whilst  others  read  it  in 
Greek,  and  were  called  Hellenists,  that  is,  Grecians  or  Grecizers,  as  has 
been  already  observed.  As  the  number  of  the  latter  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  Hebrew-Jews,  and  the  Apostles  preached  most  frequently  to  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  St.  Jerome  observes,  that  the  passages  of  the 
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Old  Tealament,  which  are  quoted  in  the  New,  are  sometimes  borrowed 


from  various  passage*,  as  Parkhnrst  has  remarked,  that  the  w  riters  of  the 
New  Testament,  Li  (heir  citations  of  the  Oh!,  did  not  intend  cither  literally 
to  translate  the  Hebrew,  or  to  stamp  their  authority  on  the  seventy  trans- 
lation but  only  to  refer  us  lo  the  Original  ScriptvrtS. 

The  Septuagint  version  was  continued  in  public  use  among  the  Jews 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years ;  hut  as  it  grew  into  use  among  the 
Christians,  it  went  out  of  credit  with  i  he  .lews.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  a.d.  128,  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  I'ontus, 
published  a  new  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  This  man,  who 
had  been  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  became  a  Jew,  is  supposed  to  have 
undertaken  this  work  in  opposition  to  the  Christians,  not  only  that  the 
seventy  might  be  superseded,  but  that  a  new  version  might  be  given  of 
those  passages  on  which  they  relied  most  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Jews.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  received  this  version,  and  afterwards  used 
it  every  where  instead  of  the  Septuagint:  and,  therefore,  this  Greek  trans- 
lation is  often  made  mention  of  in  the  Talmud,  or  Compendium  of  Jewish 
Doctrines,  but  the  Septuagint  never.  The  Emperor  Justinian  published  a 
decree,  which  is  still  extant  among  his  institutions,  whereby  he  ordained 
that  the  Jews  might  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  synagogue  s,  either  in  the 
Greek  version  of  tbe  seventy,  or  in  that  of  Aquila,  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  country  in  which  they  should  dwell.  But  the 
Jewish  doctors  Laving  determined  against  (his,  their  decrees  prevailed 
against  that  of  the  emperor,  arid,  within  a  little  while  after,  both  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  version  of  Aquila  was  rejected  by  them  ;  and  ever  since,  the 
solemn  reading  of  the  Scripture*  am  wit;  tin  in,  iu  their  public  assemblies, 
has  been  in  the  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  languages.  "The  Chaldee,"  says 
Prideaux,  "  is  used  in  some  of  their  synagogues  even  lo  this  day,  and  par- 
ticularly tit  I'ratikfort,  in  Germany." 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Aquila,  there  were  two  ether  Greek  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  made  ;  the  first  by  Theodotion,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Commodus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  the  other  by  Symma- 
clius,  wdio  flourished  a  little  after  him  iu  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla.  The  former  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Ephcsus,  and  fell  into 
the  heretical  errors  of  F.bion  and  Marcion,  to  which  sect  Svmmachus  also 
belonged,  being  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and  by  proles-ion  first  a  Jew,  then 
a  Christian,  and,  lastly,  an  Ebionite  heretic.  They  both  of  them  under- 
took the  making  of  their  versions  with  the  same  design  as  Aquila  did,  al- 
though not  entirely  for  the.  same  end  ;  for  they  al!  three  entered  on  this 
work  for  the  perverting  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Aquila,  how- 
ever, did  it  for  the  serving  of  tbe  interest  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  other 
two  for  promoting  the  interest  of  the  heretical  sect  to  which  they  belong- 
ed; and  all  of  them  wrested  tbe  original  Scriptures  in  (heir  versions  of 
them,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  make  them  speak  for  the  different  ends 
which  they  proposed.  From  the  circif instances,  therefore,  under  which 
these  versions  were  made,  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  authority  cannot  be 
verv  great,  though,  from  the  fVa^ments  of  them  which  haveheen  collected, 
71 
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we  may  derive  considerable  assistance  in  understanding  particular  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  speaking  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be  observed, 
(hat  there  are  two  in  the  Syriac  language — the  Old,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  New,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek.  This  last  is,  beyond  contradiction, 
the  most  ancient  that  ever  was  formed  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is  that 
which  the  Christians  in  the  east,  called  Maronites,  make  use  of  in  their 
worship ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Syrian  Christians,  boast  very  much 
of  its  antiquity ;  for  they  allege  that  one  portion  of  it  was  made  by  the 
command  of  Solomon,  for  the  use  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  the  other 
part  by  the  command  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa.  It  is  certain  this  ver- 
sion was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  made  within 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  had  for  its  author  some  Christian  of  the 
Jewish  nation  that  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
languages;  and  as  it  is  amongst  the  oldest  translations  that  we  have  of  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  the  best,  without  any  exception,  that  has 
been  made  of  them  by  the  ancients  into  any  language  whatsoever.  This 
last  character  belongs  to  it  in  respect  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
the  Old;  and,  therefore,  of  all  the  ancient  versions  which  are  now  consult* 
ed  by  Christians  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
well  of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the  Old,  none  can  better  serve  this  end 
than  this  old  Syriac  version,  when  carefully  consulted  and  well  understood. 
To  this  purpose  the  very  nature  of  the  language  gives  much  assistance ; 
for,  it  having  been  the  mother-tongue  of  those  who  wrote  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  a  dialect  of  that  in  which  the  Old  was  first  given,  many  things 
of  both  are  more  happily  expressed  in  it  through  this  whole  version  than 
can  well  be  done  in  any  other  language. 

The  language  of  princes  generally  become,  in  time,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  their  subjects.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  made  the  Greek 
tongue  universal ;  and  by  the  same  means  the  Latin  tongue  extended  it- 
self, with  the  Roman  empire,  all  over  the  world ;  so  that,  at  length,  there 
was  scarce  a  nation  where,  by  the  help  of  this  language,  you  might  not 
make  yourself  understood. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  author  of  the  first  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  St  Augustine,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Latin  church, 
about  a.  d.  400,  tells  us  that  there  soon  appeared  a  great  number  of  them. 
"We  know  them  who  translated  the  Scriptures  in  Greek"  says  he,  "and 
the  number  of  them  is  not  great;  but  the  number  of  the  Latin,  translators 
is  infinite.  When  the  faith  came  to  be  established,  the  first  man  who 
found  a  Greek  copy,  notwithstanding  the  little  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
two  languages,  boldly  undertook  a  translation  of  it."  From  another  pas- 
sage of  his  writings  it  has  been  generally  concluded,  that  there  was  one 
particular  version  called  "  the  Italian,"  in  higher  estimation  than  the  rest, 
and  which  was  the  authorised  version  of  the  Roman  churches.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  the  Latin  church  was  in  want  of  a  version  of 
the  Scriptures  formed  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  as  all  the  Latin  transla- 
tions in  existence  at  that  time  had  been  taken  from  the  seventy.  St. 
Jerome,  who  was  contempory  with  St.  Augustine,  was  in  every  respect 
best  suited,  of  any  of  the  learned  men  of  that  time,  to  the  task  of  making 
a  new  translation,  which  he  accordingly  undertook.    He  began  by  correct- 
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ing  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Latin  Bible,  particularly  the 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  marked  those  passages  wherein  any  difference 
existed  between  the  Latin  version,  the  Greek  of  the  seventy,  and  the 
Hebrew  original.  He  had  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  and  at  different  periods  had  the  assistance  of  five  Jewish 
teachers ;  he  had  access  also  to  the  works  of  Origen,  who  published  what 
is  called  the  Hexapla,  that  is,  the  Bible  in  six  different  languages.  From 
these  he  must  have  derived  considerable  assistance  in  the  work  he  under- 
took— that  of  translating  into  Latin  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  he  added  a  correct  edition  of  the  common  version  of  the  New. 

This  work  of  St.  Jerome  is  still  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate;  for  which  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  claim  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  an  inspired  production.  At 
first,  however,  his  version  was  not  generally  received ;  for  although  many 
were  pleased  with  it,  because  it  was  more  consonant  to  the  original,  and  a 
more  literal  translation  than  that  of  the  seventy  ;  yet  others,  and  among 
the  rest  Augustine,  considered  it  a  rash  attempt,  and  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish the  authority  of  the  Greek  version.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  Jews 
as  comformable  to  their  text,  and  was  received  into  the  church  gradually 
and  by  tacit  consent,  rather  than  by  the  sanction  of  public  authority. 

Nevertheless,  the  Vulgate  which  we  have  at  present  and  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  authentic,  is  not  the  pure  version 
of  St  Jerome ;  it  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  ancient  Italian ;  but  it  cannot 
now  be  discovered  by  whom,  or  at  what  time,  this  mixture  was  made. — 
Some  think  that  St.  Jerome  has  no  part  at  all  in  the  present  Vulgate ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Psalms  in  it  are  not  his.  Nevertheless,  the  Latin 
version  comes  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  and  is  more  perspicuous,  than  the 
Septuagint.  Since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  namely,  in  1589  and 
1592,  corrected  editions  of  the  Vulgate  have  been  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Popes  Sixtus  the  Fifth  and  Clement  the  Eighth. 

[Cham.  Ed,  Jour. 


DANGERS  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

In  an  early  number  of  our  Journal  we  took  occasion  to  bring  forward 
an  article  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  circumstantial  or  presumptive  evi- 
dence, as  admitted  by  the  Scottish  criminal  laws  in  cases  of  accusation  for 
murder.  We  then  gave  a  very  remarkable  instance  where  a  concatena- 
tion of  circumstances,  apparently  trifling  and  unimportant  when  viewed  se- 
parately, yet  taken  together,  formed  a  chain  of  evidence  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  guilty  person  with  almost  the  certainty  of  ocular  testi- 
mony. At  the  same  time  we  promised  to  give,  in  a  future  paper,  a  coun- 
ter instance,  where  circumstances,  all  tending  to  bring  home  the  guilt  to 
the  person  accused,  and  so  construed  and  acted  on  by  the  dispensers  of 
the  law,  had  nevertheless  been  afterwards  found  to  be  deceptive,  and  to 
have  brought  down  the  penalty  of  gftilt  on  the  innocent  head.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  delay  our  fulfilling  this  promise ;  but  chiefly 
from  our  wish  to  procure  au  example  where  the  incidents  were  of  as  inter- 
esting a  description  as  possible. 
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The  first  case  we  shall  notice  is  one  recorded  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  in  his  great  work,  his  Commentary  on  Littleton,  which  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  of 
England. 

In  the  county  of  Warwick,  there  lived  two  gentlemen,  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  possessed  of  considerable  landed  property.  He  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter,  the  charge  of  whom  he  by  his  will  devised  to  his  brother, 
until  she  should  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  she  became  entitled 
to  take  her  property  into  her  own  hands.  The  uncle,  after  his  brother's 
death,  discharged  the  duty  of  guardian,  to  all  appearance  with  great  care 
and  fidelity,  until  his  niece  reached  her  eighth  or  ninth  year,  having  her 
instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  her  age  ana  station.  About 
that  period,  it  happened  one  day  that  in  consequence  of  some  real  or  sup- 
posed juvenile  misdemeanour,  the  uncle  thought  himself  called  upon  to  in- 
flict a  little  personal,  chastisement  on  his  niece,  on  which  occasion  the 
child  was  heard,  by  some  of  the  servants,  to  exclaim,  "  Oh !  good  uncle, 
do  not  kill  me!"  Next  morning  the  child  was  amissing,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  strict  and  immediate  search  was  instituted,  no  traces  of  her  could 
afterwards  be  obtained. 

From  the  incident  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
uncle's  being  the  immediate  heir  to  the  estates  of  his  lost  niece,  suspicion 
naturally  fell  on  him  as  the  supposed  murderer.  He  was  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  jail ;  but  as  there  existed  no  direct  proof  of  his  guilt,  nor 
indeed  of  the  murder  having  been  committed  at  all,  the  "justices  of  the  as- 
size (to  use  the  words  of  Coke)  admonished  him  to  find  out  the  child,  and 
thereupon  bailed  him  until  the  next  assizes."  As  the' time  drew  near  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  injunction,  the  uncle,  who  suspected  what  the  conse- 

Suences  of  his  non-compliance  would  be,  bethought  him  of  a  stratagem  for 
eceiving  the  officers  of  the  law.  He  procured  a  child  from  a  distant 
quarter,  resembling  as  nearly  as  might  be,  in  years  and  appearance,  the  one 
that  was  amissing ;  and  having  attired  her  suitably,  he  produced  her  in 
court  as  his  lost  niece.  The  imposture  was,  however,  discovered ;  the  at- 
tempt was  regarded  as  only  a  farther  corroboration  of  the  relative's  guilt, 
and  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Time  rolled  on  without  the 
smallest  circumstance  transpiring  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  justness  of  the 
punishment ;  but  in  about  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  time  arrived  at  which  the  girl  supposed  to  be  murdered,  was  by 
the  will  of  her  father,  entitled  to  claim  her  property — she,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  made  her  appearance,  and  her  identity  being  clearly  ascer- 
tained, she  was  put  in  possession  of  her  wealth.  It  turned  out,  that,  early 
on  the  morning  after  being  beaten  by  her  uncle,  as  above  mentioned,  she 
was  to  have  gone  to  attend  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  instead  of 
proceeding  thither,  she  fled  across  the  country  into  a  neighbouring  county, 
where,  from  her  intelligence,  education,  and  interesting  appearance,  she 
was  received  into  a  gentleman's  family  upon  whom  she  bad  imposed  with 
some  plausible  story,  the  fear  of  being  again  discovered  and  claimed  by  her 
uncle  no  doubt  inducing  her  to  conceal  her  real  name  and  situation.  There 
she  had  resided  until  the  period  of  her  personal  freedom  had  arrived,  little 
dreaming,  of  course,  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  her  flight  and  seclusion 
to  her  unfortunate  relative.  "This  case,"  adds  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "we 
have  reported  for  a  double  caveat ;  first,  to  judges,  that  they,  in  case  of  life, 
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judge  not  too  hastily  upon  bare  presumption  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  innocent 
and  the  true  man,  that  he  never  seek  to  excuse  himself  by  false  or  undjue 
means  lest  thereby  he  overthrow  himself  as  the  uncle  did."* 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  noticing  the  above  case,  and  observations  by  his 
great  predecessor,  also  mentions  another  melancholy  instance  which  oc- 
curred, he  says,  in  Staffordshire,  within  his  own  remembrance.  An  indi- 
vidual was  suddenly  amissing  in  his  native  place ;  and  suspicion  having 
fallen  on  a  certain  person  as  the  murderer,  he  was  apprehended  and  tried. 
So  strong  were  the  presumptions  against  him,  not  only  of  his  having  taken 
the  man's  life,  but  even  of  having  afterwards  consumed  the  body  in  an  oven, 
that  he  was  convicted  and  executed.  Within  a  twelvemonth,  however, 
the  supposed  victim  returned,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  indeed  been 
kidnapped,  and  sent  across  the  sea  against  his  will  by  the  individual  who 
had  been  executed;  "and  so/'  adds  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  " although  he 
justly  deserved  death,  yet  he  was  really  not  guilty  of  that  offence  for  which 
he  suffered.' ' 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  both  the  perilous  nature  of 
presumptive  evidence,  and  the  undue  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  per- 
mitted to  bear  against  the  accused.  It  has  accordingly  since  been  recognis- 
ed as  an  established  principle,  both  in  the  law  of  Scotland  and  England, 
that  actual  certainty  of  the  murder  being  committed  must  first  be  got  at,  ere 
presumption,  however  strong,  be  permitted  to  affect  the  innocence  or  safe- 
ty of  any  individual.  "  I  would  never,"  observes  the  eminent  lawyer  last 
quoted,  "  convict  any  person  of  murder,  or  manslaughter,  unless  the  fact 
were  proved  to  be  done,  or  at  least  the  body  found  dead."  Burnet,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  Scotch  criminal  law  authorities,  lays  it  down  as  "  a  lead- 
ing and  indispensable  rule,  in  judging  of  presumptive  evidence,  in  no  case 
to  admit  of  its  effect,  unless  there  be  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti.  TiM  it  be 
proved  that  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
this  or  that  circumstance  ought  to  have  any  effect  against  the  party  accus- 
ed. Till  it  be  proved  that  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  it  is  in  vain  to 
inquire  whether  a  particular  individual  has  been  guilty  of  it." 

Although  a  man's  life,  however,  may  thus,  in  such  cases,  be  protected 
by  the  scrupulous  jealousy  of  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  his  charac- 
ter from  suspicions,  which  may  so  affect  his  circumstances  and  peace  of 
mind  as  to  render  mere  existence  a  boon  little  to  be  envied  ;  and  we  shall 
now  detail  to  our  readers  a  peculiarly  affecting  instance  of  this  nature, 
"where  the  undoubted  proof  of  innocence  only  arrived  after  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  had  underlain  the  horrid  imputation  of  murder  for  many 
years,  and  had  in  consequence  been  reduced  from  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  respectable  station  in  society,  to  a  state  of  unpitied  poverty  and 
distress.  The  individual  we  allude  to  is  still  alive ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  will  at  once  be  recognised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where 

*  the  circumstances  took  place. 

It  is  now  about  25  years  since,  that,  on  the  evening  of  a  market-day  at 
a  burgh  town  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  party  of  four  or  five  individuals 
were  returning  together  to  their  domiciles  in  the  country.     They  were  on  ' 
horseback,  and  all  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  a  drover 
or  cattle-dealer.     The  conversation,  of  course  naturally  turned  on  the  mar- 

•Coke'»  Plena  of  the  Crown,  cop.  101. 
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ket  they  had  been  attending,  which  happened  to  be  an  unusually  brisk 
one,  and,  as  most  of  them  had  been  sellers,  their  spirits  were  proportion- 
ably  high.  The  cattle-dealer,  especially,  seemed  to  be  in  a  remarkably 
voluble  and  sanguine  humour — spoke  freely  of  his  gains  by  the  day's  sales 
— mentioned  his  intentions  of  proceeding  directly  to  a  large  southern  fair 
that  was  approaching,  in  order  to  make  purchases  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  pounds ;  and  even,  in  the  heat  of  his  animation  and  confidence, 
produced  a  large  pocket-book,  boastingly  observing  that  it  contained  am- 
ple funds  for  the  purpose.  There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  any  sur- 
prise in  his  companions,  with  the  exception  of  one  circumstance,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  drover,  it  had  -been  generally  surmised  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  were  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition.  These  rumours, 
however,  might  be  false ;  besides,  one  lucky  hit  in  the  market,  they  all 
knew,  might  at  any  time  change  the  tide  of  a  man's  fortunes. 

These  cattle-dealers,  while  travelling  in  their  vocation,  seldom,  as  is 
well  known  in  agricultural  districts,  need  to  pay  for  their  night's  quarters 
in  any  part  of  the  country  where  they  are  at  all  known — their  company 
being  always  welcome  at  the  farmer's  fireside  for  the  information  they 
bring  respecting  the  state  of  distant  markets,  the  chance  of  driving  a  bar- 
gain with  them,  &c.  &c.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  individual 
we  now  speak  of  should  receive  an  invitation  to  supper  and  bed  for  the 
night  from  one  of  his  companions,  on  arriving  at  the  cross  road  which 
turned  off  the  highway  towards  the  house  of  the  latter.  This,  indeed,  was 
uniformly  his  home  while  sojourning  in  that  district,  from  the  great  inti- 
macy which  subsisted  between  the  farmer  and  himself.  The  offer,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  present  instance  at  first  declined,  and  they  bade  each  other 
good  night ;  but,  after  riding  on  a  little  distance  with  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  the  dealer  seemed  to  regret  having  done  so — spoke  of  the  quantity 
of  money  he  had  about  him — the  prudence  of  taking  daylight  for  his  jour- 
jiey — his  being  a  good  deal  wearied — and,  finally,  turned  his  horse's  head, 
declaring  his  determination  of  overtaking  his  friend,  which  he  could  do  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  stopping  with  him  all  night. 

Next  morning  the  dealer's  horse  was  found  by  some  of  the  farmer's  ser- 
vants, straying  about  the  barn-yard,  saddled  and  bridled.  They  at  first 
thought  little  of  it,  including  that  the  owner  had  come  home  with  their  mas- 
ter, who  from  the  early  hours  kept  in  the  country,  had  arrived  after  the 
household  had  retired  to  rest  on  the  preceding  evening.  But  when  this 
was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  fears  began  to  arise  of  some  accident  hav- 
ing happened.  Inquiry  was  immediately  made  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  to  no  purpose ;  while  another  circumstance  took  place  during 
the  day  which  led  to  suspicions  no  way  favourable  to  the  occupant  of  the 
farm-house.  A  dog  belonging  to  the  drover  had  by  some  means  found  its 
way  thither,  and  getting  under  the  bed  where  its  master  usually  slept,  it 
kept  up  a  continued  howling  in  that  long  melancholy  cadence  in  which 
dogs  are  popularly  supposed  to  display  their  instinctive  consciousness  of 
recent  or  approaching  death.  This  it  continued  to  do  for  several  days,  re- 
sisting all  inducements  to  quit  its  post;  and  it  was  at  last  necessary  to  use 
main  force  to  get  it  out.  Every  field  in  the  district  was  then  scoured ; 
ditches  and  quarries  were  searched ;  ponds,  pools,  and  wells  were  dragged 
— but  all  in  vain.  A  wood  of  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  was  hunted  again 
and  again  by  a  pack  of  hounds  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  which  were  then 
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in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  discover  the  dead  body — but  still  to  no  purpose. 
The  public  interest  grew  gradually  stronger.  Intelligence  of  the  mysteri- 
ous event  soon  reached  the  public  authorities,  and  a  strict  investigation 
was  set  on  foot.  The  individuals  who  accompanied  the  unfortunate  man 
on  the  night  preceding  his  disappearance,  and  who  resided  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  came  forward,  and  their  testimony  agreed  in  every 
particular — the  large  quantity  of  money  he  said  he  had  about  him — the 
manner  in  which  he  meant  to  dispose  of  it — the  invitation  given  him  by 
their  brother  farmer — his  declining,  and  afterwards  returning  to  accept  of 
it — his  perfect  sobriety — in  not  one  tittle  was  there  the  slightest  discre- 
pancy.in  their  evidence.  The  farm-servants  declared  their  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  of  night  when  their  master  arrived  at  home  on  the  evening  al- 
luded to,  which  seemed  to  imply  caution  on  his  part  in  entering  the  house 
— the  strange  situation  in  which  the  dealer's  horse  was  found  next  morn- 
ing— the  still  more  strange  conduct  of  the  dog — and  their  master's  evi- 
dent agitation  throughout  the  subsequent  search.  The  latter  himself,  when 
interrogated,  either  could  or  would  say  nothing  beyond  solemnly  declaring 
his  utter  inability  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  man,  whom  he 
had  not  seen,  he  said,  from  the  time  he  parted  with  him  on  the  highway 
in  company  with  the  other ;  he  had  ridden  slowly  home,  so  that  any  one 
wishing  to  overtake  him  could  easily  have  done  so.  As  to  caution  in  en- 
tering his  house,  he  made  it  a  rule,  he  said,  never  to  disturb  any  of  the 
family,  should  they  have  gone  to  bed,  on  his  return  from  market  or  else- 
where, but  to  dress  and  supper  his  horse  with  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
latter  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  his  family. 

All  this  might  be  true,  but  was  nevertheless  far  from  satisfying  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  farmer  was  universally  looked  upon  as  being  in  some  way 
or  other  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  absent  man ;  but  as  no 
trace  of  the  drover  or  his  property  could  be  discovered  about  his  dwelling 
or  premises,  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  liberty.  But  his  freedom,  and  even 
his  tacit  acquittal  in  the  eye  of  justice,  was  now  of  little  benefit  to  him. 
The  brand  of  the  murderer  was  stamped  on  his  character.  By  most  men 
he  was  looked  on  as  decidedly  guilty ;  by  many  he  was  regarded  with 
doubt;  and,  in  fact,  the  presumptions  were  so  strong  against  him,  that  even 
those  who  disbelieved  them,  being  unable  to  urge  any  thing  in  his  excul- 
pation beyond  their  own  secret  conviction  of  his  innocence,  at  last  held 
their  peace.  Let  no  man  presume  to  despise  public  opinion.  Its  power 
in  this  instance  was  fearfully,  though  wrongfully,  shown.  He  was  shun- 
ned every  where.  On  the  highway,  his  former  friends  avoided  him.  At 
market,  no  one  would  either  buy  from  or  sell  to  him.  The  consequences 
of  all  this  were  soon  visible.  He  lost  heart;  got  behind  with  his  rent: 
his  effects  were  rouped  off;  in  short,  he  became  a  "  broken"  man. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  this  victim  of  presumptive  evidence — for  such  he 
still  was — gradually  sunk  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  desertion ;  for  even  af- 
ter the  infirmities  of  age  overtook  him,  people  scrupled  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance to  the  supposed  murderer.  At  last,  by  the  interest  of  some  indi- 
vidual less  suspicious  or  more  charitably  disposed  than  others,  he  was  en- 
abled to  rent  a  toll-bar  in,  his  native  country.  In  this  situation  he  had  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  when  a  rumour  reached  the  district  that  the  dro- 
ver had  been  seen  in  America  by  a  young  man  who  had  recently  emigra- 
ted from  that  part  of  the  country.     The  report,  however,  was  so  vague, 
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that  it  .was  generally  discredited ;  and  not  being  afterwards  confirmed,  the 
old  man  still  continued  to  lie  under  the  horrid  suspicions  against  him. — 
But  justice  was  doomed  to  be  done  to  his  character  at  last.  One  day, 
while  sitting  in  his  toll-house,  an  individual  entered,  and,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  seated  himself  in  a  chair  opposite  to  him.  The  man  was  seem- 
ingly in  the  extremity  of  poverty,  but  his  hat  was  so  much  slouched  over 
his  features  that  they  could  not  be  seen  distinctly.  To  the  inquiries  of 
the  old  man,  whether  or  not  he  was  ailing,  he  continued  silent  for  some 
time  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  but  at  last  looked  up  in  the  other's 
face,  and  lifted  his  hat.  It  was  the  drover! — the  man  who  had  been 
amissing  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  whose  mysterious  disappear- 
ance had  been  the  occasion  of  all  his  misfortunes.  After  gazing  on  each 
other  for  some  moments  in  silence,  the  one  doubtful  whether  a  ghost  of  a 
living  man  stood  before  him,  and  the  other  seemingly  agitated  with  strong 
feelings  of  shame  and  contrition,  the  latter  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  ask- 
ed the  old  man  if  he  could  forgive  his  worst  enemy.  The  latter  knew  not 
what  answer  to  make  to  his  address,  and  few  more  words,  indeed,  passed 
between  them,  for  a  sudden  conviction  of  the  truth  at  once  flashed  on  the 
old  man's  mind,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  guilt-speaking  silence  of  the 
other.  The  following,  we  believe,  is  the  true  account  of  the  drover's  story: 
About  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  he  iiad  become  deeply  involved  in 
extensive  bill  transactions,  and  these,  together  with  several  severe  losses 
in  trade,  placed  the  alternative  before  him,  of  either  absconding  with  what 
money  he  still  possessed,  or  of  remaining  to  be  stripped  of  every  farthing, 
and  thrown  into  jail.  He  determined  on  the  former  course,  and,  to  pre- 
vent pursuit,  devised  the  horrible  contrivance — which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
too  successfully  executed — of  throwing  the  imputation  of  his  murder  on 
some  one.  After  abandoning  his  horse  near  the  farm-steading  of  his  vic- 
tim, he  fled  to  the  hills,  and  traversed  the  country  by  the  loneliest  paths, 
to  a  distant  sea-port  on  the  Solway,  whence  he  got  across  to  Liverpool, 
and  there  took  shipping  for  America,  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  previous- 
ly ascertained  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing.  He  had  fully  determined,  he 
said,  to  return  when  he  had  made  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  creditors ;  but 
his  energies  were  blighted — nothing  throve  with  him.  He  often  seemed 
in  a  way  of  becoming  rich,  but  some  unexpected  misfortune  always  de- 
stroyed his  hopes.  He  was  at  last  utterly  ruined,  lost  his  health,  and  was 
unable  to  work ;  and,  finding  himself,  as  he  thought,  dying,  he  procured 
a  free  passage  in  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  in  order,  he  said,  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  the  man  he  had  wronged  so  much,  without  which,  he  declared, 
he  could  not  die  in  peace.  '  On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  prevent  all 
that  wrong  by  sending  home  some  notification  of  his  being  alive,  he  al- 
leged his  fears  of  being  pursued  by  some  of  his  creditors.  But  it  was  too 
evident,  from  his  manner,  that  this  tardy  reparation  was  not  prompted  by 
real  contrition,  but  rather  by  the  cunning  of  despair,  and  that,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  pursuits  abroad,  there  would  have  been  little  probability  of 
his  ever  returning  to  repair  the  mischief,  both  to  character  and  property, 
he  had  perpetrated  by  his  absconding.  The  old  man  saw  this,  and  only 
saying  that  he  forgave  him,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  him  also,  desired 
him  to  leave  the  house,  and  never  vex  his  eyes  with  his  presence  more. — 
The  wretch,  accordingly,  departed.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards  in 
the  same  district;  and  although  generally  loathed  and  despised,  yet,  strange 
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to  say,  he  found  much  less  difficulty  in  supporting  himself  comfortably 
than  the  poor  man  he  had  ruined  by  treachery. 

It  is  at  once  with  shame,  surprise,  and  regret,  that  we  have  to  conclude 
this  melancholy  story  by  stating,  that  the  injured  old  man  has  been  suf- 
fered to  drag  on  his  existence  unnoticed,  in  that  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
which  the  crime  of  one,  and  the  mistaken  suspicions  of  the  many,  so  un- 
deservedly reduced  him.  Private  charity  may  have  done  something  to 
smooth  his  declining  years ;  but  we  think — and  we  are  confident  the  world 
will  think  with  us — that  the  poor  man  who  thus  fell  a  victim  to  mistaken 
public  prejudice,  was,  in  common  fairness,  entitled  to  a  reparation  aa  pub- 
lic as  the  injury.     Let  us  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  done. 

[  Cham  Ed.  Journal. 


ON  WITNESSING  THE   ODD-FELLOWS'    HALL 

IN  THE   CITY   OF   BALTIMORE* 

The  room?  arc  spacious  and  the  structure  grand, 

The  architect  may  proud  declaim  command ; 

All  the  embellishments  much  taste  display, 

All  fit  equipments  for  a  bright  array. 

Some  more  than  others  show  rare  works  of  art, 

Yet  when  combin'd,  for  beauty  each  has  part; 

That  which  most  strikes  the  eye  is  the  rare  show, 

Of  seeming  gems  which  in  the  windows  glow. 

There  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds  shine 

That  to  believe  them  real  our  thoughts  incline  ; 

For  painted  glass  looks  natural  as  they, 

Or  rainbow  tints  shown  by  the  sun's  clear  ray 

Art  here  with  nature  doth  so  closely  vie, 

Touch  is  deem'd  needful  to  convince  the  eye* 

One  fain  would  learn  who  might  the  artist  be 

That  gave  to  fancy  such  reality  ? 

Who  that  so  gracefully  doth  colours  blend, 

Making  the  means  subservient  to  the  end  ? 

Who  for  stain'd  glass  has  richest  laurels  won 

His  name  'tis  said  is  William  Hannington— 

A  true  Odd-Fellow,  not  of  low  degree. 

Whose  merits  grace  the  whole  fraternity. 

An  honest  man  as  well  as  one  of  art — 

A  name  which  in  God's  work  holds  noble  part 

E.   C.   H. 
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With  this  number  we  close  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Covenant  and 
Official  Magazine,'1  and  ere  another  issue  shall  have  reached  our  friends 
and  patrons  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  will  have  past  for- 
ever to  mingle  with,  and  add  to  the  accumulating  mass  of  ages  that  were. 
In  beholding  the  retrospect  how  impressively  are  we  admonished  of  the 
evanescence  of  all  things  human — and  how  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  time  that  has  rolled  by,  peradventure,  whilst 
we  heedless  beings  have  been  in  a  great  measure  careless  of  its  importance 
and  inattentive  to  the  many  opportunities  which  it  has  afforded  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  temporal  and  future  being.  To  the  contemplative  mind, 
the  past  is  full  of  light  and  experience ;  grateful  for  the  unmeasured  bless- 
ings which  the  great  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  him,  the  virtuous  man 
catches  from  it  new  views  of  his  duty  and  relations  and  gathering  along 
the  pathway  of  life  through  which  he  has  passed,  knowledge  and  convic- 
tion from  every  point  of  his  divergence  from  strictly  moral  and  honorable 
doing,  he  beholds  in  the  future  a  new  field  of  existence  into  which  he  is 
about  to  enter,  and  with  fixed  resolution  he  determines  to  avail  himself  of 
the  light  which  the  past  sheds  upon  the  unbroken  tracks  of  the  future  and 
thus  to  avoid  the  evils  and  digressions  which  marr  the  chart  of  time  already 
spent. 

Setting  out  upon  his  career  with  these  promptings  this  man,  the  older  he 
grows,  becomes  more  imbued  with  the  value  of  time,  more  and  more  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  importance  of  its  proper  application  and  in  the  se- 
quel finds  always  in  the  retrospect  the  delightful  and  soul-stirring  pleasure 
which  ever  arises  from  the  consciousness  01  time  well  spent. 

How  is  it  on  the  other  hand  ?  The  mere  citizen  of  the  world,  who  lives 
on  his  course  from  day  to  day  insensible  of  the  admonitions  which  Time 
as  it  flies  is  ever  suggesting  to  him,  who  ploddingly  toils  for  the  day  and 
trusts  in  the  same  physical  power  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  who  lies 
down  at  night  and  rises  at  the  morning's  first  dawn,  when  creation  is  most 
impressive  in  its  teachings  of  omnipotence  and  of  man's  entire  dependance, 
without  giving  himself  the  least  concern  as  to  the  Time  which  is  passing 
him  at  every  breath  he  takes,  which  is  ever  around  him  and  before  him ; 
such  a  man's  whole  life  thus  spent,  in  comparison  with  the  career  of  him 
that  profits  constantly  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  practically  acts 
upon  its  useful  teachings,  immeasurably  sinks  in  the  contrast,  even  as  to 
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temporal  enjoyments  and  comforts — and  how  eminently  behind  such  a 
life  in  the  Eternal  future,  is  the  prospect  of  him  who  marked  well  the 
lessons  and  counsels  which  Old  Father  Time  never  fails  to  impress  upon 
the  human  heart — and  what  are  the  emotions  which  the  retrospect  af- 
fords ?  The  old  man  looks  back  upon  Time  that  is  o'er,  and  beholds  from 
his  youth  the  chequered  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed,  he  recol- 
lects again  the  period  of  his  boyhood,  his  early  manhood,  the  mid  age  and 
the  rapid  passage  from  this  stage  to  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf"— he  has 
before  his  mind's  eye  the  innocent  sports  of  his  youth,  the  buoyant  hopes 
which  stimulated  his  manhood,  the  sterner  feelings  of  middle  life,  when 
the  gilded  hue  of  the  former  can  no  longer  cheat  the  reality  and  with 
these  he  makes  the  solemn  contrast — he  remembers  the  struggles,  the  trials, 
the  toils  of  Hie,  and  along  side  of  these  he  lays  its  pleasures,  its  joys  and 
its  pastime,  and  with  grateful  heart  gives  thanks  that  he  still  lives  and  is  per- 
mitted to  hope  for  a  state  which  is  Eternal.  The  youth  just  entering  upon 
the  theatre  of  human  life  flushed  with  high  expectations  of  wealth  or  fame 
sees  nothing  in  the  retrospect,  the  past  appears  to  him  like  a  blank  in  the 
book  of  existence — he  lifts  the  curtain  which  veils  the  future  and  in  the  full 
vista,  sees  honour,  fame,  reward.  There  all  his  hopes  centre,  thitherward 
his  efforts,  his  energies  tend — he  follows  the  phantom  with  never  tiring  in- 
dustry year  after  year,  passes  the  threshold  of  manhood,  glides  into  sober 
life,  beholds  at  length  that  he  has  been  pursuing  a  mere  delusion,  and  learns 
the  homely  truth  that  a  life  of  honest  thrift  and  well  spent  time,  whether 
it  lead  to  fame  and  fortune  or  not,  yields  more  abundantly  true  comfort 
and  happiness  in  this  world,  than  the  seductions  and  fascinations  which  led 
him  off,  as  the  easy  victim  of  his  own  folly.  There  are  a  thousand  scenes 
which  crowd  upon  a  reflecting  mind  at  the  close  of  the  year — we  recollect 
the  plans  we  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — how  admirably  they  have 
succeeded  and  led  on  to  our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  or  how  signally  they 
have  failed  and  overwhelmed  us  with  disaster — we  remember  our  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  our  friends  and  companions  who  entered  with  us  with  light 
hearts  and  full  hopes  upon  the  new  year,  and  the  tear  that  moistens  the  cheek 
as  it  courses  slowly  down,  is  the  outpouring  of  our  grief  that  death  has  been 
among  the  group,  and  the  place  of  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  companion 
or  friend  is  now  vacant,  and  the  voice  whose  affectionate  counsels  we  were 
wont  to  hear  and  venerate  has  been  hushed  forever.  We  were  rich  and  the 
heavy  hand  of  adversity  has  come  upon  us,  we  were  in  the  full  tide  of  health 
and  disease  marks  us  now  as  its  victim,  we  were  high  in  the  honour  and 
fame  of  the  world,  these  fickle  lures  have  escaped  our  grasp  and  left  us 
humbled  to  the  dust.  Such  is  the  true  picture  of  human  life  and  each  re- 
volving year  like  a  bright  mirror  is  constantly  reflecting  its  sober  reality. — 
If  we  would  gather  the  proper  moral  from  the  retrospect,  we  must  learn  to 
value  and  properly  employ  Time ;  a  well  spent  life  gives  peace  to  the  hu- 
man conscience,  tranquillity  and  serenity  to  old  age,  and  is  a  sure  passport 
to  a  happy  Eternity. 
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In  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  editor,  to  take  upon  myself  a  part  of 
the  editorial  labors  of  this  paper,  I  am  desirous  only  to  promote  its  use- 
fulness id  lighten  the  burden  of  his  duties,  by  contributing  something 
myself,  and  by  the  talent  I  hope  to  bring  to  my  assistance  from  among 
the  brethren  of  the  South.  There  are  many  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
Order  in  this  State  and  Georgia,  who  are  known  'far  and  wide*  to  be 
able  and  interesting  writers ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  their  love  for 
the  Order  will  prompt  them  to  advance  its  interests  by  contributing  to 
the  support  of  its  chief  agent — the  Magazine. 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  that  the  interests  of  our  Order  require  an 
official  organ,  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  Covenant  has  been  an  in- 
strument of  great  good,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Institution  it  has  im- 
parted,— the  exposition  and  defence  of  its  principles,  and  the  news  it  has 
monthly  conveyed  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 

It  would  seem  that  every  Odd-Fellow  must  ardently  desire  its  con- 
tinuance, as  a  promoter  and  defender  of  the  genuine  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  our  beloved  Institution.  It  has  thus  far  met  with  general  appro- 
bation ;  how  it  shall  succeed  hereafter  in  this  respect,  time  alone  can 
determine. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Order  has  caused  the  sail  to  be  spread  and  the 
Covenant  to  be  sent  forth,  trusting  to  approving  patrons  to  supply  the  gale 
that  shall  waft  it  onward,  and  make  its  voyage  successful  and  glorious. 

There  has  been  some  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  crush  the  Maga- 
zine, or  wrest  it  from  the  control  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  thereby  open 
the  door,  and  encourage  the  increase  of  papers  by  the  brotherhood. 
Doubtless  the  reasons  assigned  for  pursuing  this  course  were  deemed 
good  and  sufficient  by  those  of  the  brethren  at  the  time. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  papers  that  would  have  sprung 
up,  if  the  Covenant  had  ceased,  would  not  be  conducted  by  brethren  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Order — its  principles,  and  wants, 
and  that  through  them  the  Order  would  be  made  to  languish  and  suffer  in 
public  estimation. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  Covenant 
was  fairly  presented  before  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  late  session,  and  re- 
ceived that  serious  attention  its  importance  so  justly  demanded ;  and  after 
respectful  and  due  consideration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  different 
Grand  Lodges,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  continued  as  the  Official 
Organ  of  that  body. 

To  those  brethren,  if  any  there  be,  who  would  yet  exert  themselves  to 
deprive  the  Order  of  the  benefit  of  the  paper,  we  would  respectfully  say — 

The  experiment  »s  ours!    Your  opposition  save, 
Our  freighted  Arl:  's  already  on  the  wave, 
Tin  under  way  in  gallant  nailing  trim, 
As  it  deserves,  ho  let  it  sink  or  swiir. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  present  information  on  the  state  of  the  Order 
in  general — its  condition  and  prospects — to  lay  before  the  brethren  state- 
ments of  such  matters  as  seem  important  to  its  prosperity — to  make 
known  its  wants,  and  suggest  the  best  methods  of  causing  those  wants  to 
go  smiling  from  its  portals.  I  shall  also  endeavor  to  engage  my  readers 
in  the  practice  of  its  principles,  and  have  an  eye  to  its  defence  from  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant, — from  foes  without,  and  foes  within,  if  any 
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such  there  be.  I  shall  therefore  write  to  the  Order,  and  for  the  Order; 
and  while  I  endeavor  to  do  good  and  communicate,  I  trust  the  brethren 
will  exercise  toward  me  the  charity  belonging  to  Odd-Fellowship,  even 
though  they  may  not  approve. 

To  extend  our  beneficial  institution,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
humanity,  by  causing  a  more  close  bond  of  Friendship  to  be  drawn — a 
deeper  fraternal  Love  to  exist — a  glorious  Truth  to  be  cherished,  and  a 
constant  practice  of  the  principles  of  the  Order,  will  be  my  earnest  en- 
deavor. If  in  the  station  I  now  occupy,  as  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Maga- 
zine, I  can  render  the  Order  a  better  service  than  I  have  heretofore  done, 
I  shall  not  regret  having  assumed  it;  and  if,  haply,  I  succeed  in  aiding 
Odd-Fellowship  on  to  the  glorious  triumphs  it  is  destined  to  achieve,  the 
honest  purpose  of  my  labor  will  be  gained. 

Albert  Case. 

Ckarledon,  S.  C,  Nov.,  1843. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  R.  W.  G.  LODGE  U.  STATES, 

FROM    1821    TO    1843,    INCLUSIVE. 

We  copy  with  great  pleasure  the  Prospectus  of  Brothers  McGowan 
and  Treadwell  of  New  York,  who  have  undertaken  to  publish  this  valua- 
ble work.  At  the  September  session  1842,  the  Grand  Secretary  was 
authorized  by  resolution  to  have  this  object  accomplished,  provided  it 
could  be  done  by  individual  enterprize  and  without  subjecting  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  expense.  The  magnitude  of  the  work,  the 
labour  and  toil  which  it  would  require  to  collect,  explain  and  arrange  the 
proceedings  of  the  Order  in  this  country  attendant  upon  its  organization, 
and  its  early  progress,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  outlay  necessary 
to  set  the  project  on  foot  and  carry  it  successfully  through,  deterred  the 
undersigned  from  urging  the  subject  upon  competent  Brethren.  The 
great  value  of  the  work  to  the  Representatives  during  the  session,  and  the 
probability  that  unless  consummated  at  once,  it  would  be  from  time  to 
time  further  adjourned  until  much  of  the  materials  necessary  for  its  com- 
pilators  would  be  lost  or  mislaid,  induced  the  Grand  Secretary  to  offer 
the  work  to  the  enterprising  brethren  who  have  now  undertaken  it. — 
The  thorough  experience  of  Brother  Treadwell  in  keeping  Legislative  re- 
cords, his  general  business  talents  and  industrious  habits  eminently  qualify 
him  for  the  task  of  collecting,  condensing  and  putting  in  proper  form 
all  the  unpublished  proceedings  of  that  body,  and  of  adding  such  useful 
and  interesting  explanations  as  may  serve  to  render  them  intelligible  to 
the  Brotherhood. 

Brother  McGowan  is  a  P.  G.  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  Representative  from  New  York ;  he  is  a  practical 
printer,  an  experienced  and  active  member  of  the  Order  and  an  Odd-Fel- 
low of  long  standing — from  the  labours  of  these  two  Brethren,  assisted 
as  we  learn  they  will  be,  by  a  most  distinguished  P.  G.  Sire,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  work  will  be  one  of  great  value  and  interest  to  the  Order,  and  we 
fondly  trust  that  the  Brethren  throughout  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
great  merit  of  Brothers  Treadwell  and  McGowan  in  undertaking  a  work 
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of  such  immense  value  to  Odd-Fellowship,  dependant  for  remuneration 
entirely  upon  our  own  constituency,  will  one  and  all  come  up  to  their  aid 
by  a  liberal  subscription  to  this  volume.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  this  movement  is  among  the  greatest  benefits  to 
Odd-Fellowship  of  the  age. 

To  the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges  and  Encampments,  and  Membership  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd- Fellows,  in  the  United  States. 

Brethren: — The  Subscribers  respectfully  announce  that  arrangements  have  been 
made,  by  which  the  JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  R.  W.  GRAND 
LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  will  be  published,  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  September  Session,  1842. 

The  increased  desire  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Fraternity  to  possess  itself  of  the 
valuable  and  interesting  records  containing  the  early  annals  of  tne  body  exercising 
supreme  authority  over  the  Order  in  this  country,  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  vote  al- 
luded to :  and  it  now  remains  for  the  Brethren  to  extend  that  support  which  will  in- 
demnify those  who  have  undertaken  the  labor  of  revision,  and  hazard  of  publication. 
No  part  of  the  Journal  prior  to  1827,  has  heretofore  appeared  in  print,  but  has  re- 
mained a  "sealed  book"  in  the  archives  of  the  Order ;  and  that  portion  which  has  been 
heretofore  printed,  has  been  gotten  up  in  such  haste  as  to  make  correctness  impossible. 

Under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  U.  S.,  the  complete  Journal 
of  Proceedings  will  be  published  in  One  Volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  of  the  size 
of  the  "Covenant  and  Official  Magazine,"  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type,  and 
bound  in  embossed  cloth.  It  will  embrace  the  minutes  and  important  documents  and 
statistics,  from  the  period  of  Organization  until  the  close  of  the  late  Session;  toge- 
ther with  copious  notes  explanatory  of  subjects  not  fully  expressed  in  the  text:  thus 
presenting  a  perfect  and  authentic  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging.  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.,  embracing  the  fatest  amendments,  will  be  appended  to  the 
work.  The  embellishments  to  consist  of  the  Portraits  of  the  seven  Grand  Sires,  and 
the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary,  executed  in  superior  style  on  steel,  by  an  eminent 
Artist.    Copy-right  secured. 

It  is  important  that  every  organized  body  of  the  Order  within  the  range  of  the  Juris- 
diction, and  every  member  who  takes  interest  in  its  prosperity,  should  be  possessed  of 
the  work :  not  alone  as  an  embodyment  of  the  official  history,  but  as  containing  the  de- 
cisions of  our  highest  tribunal  on  usages  and  customs,  from  infancy  to  its  present 
maturity.  To  be  enabled  to  meet  the  required  demand,  it  is  desirable  that  specific  or- 
ders be  forwarded  without  delay.  The  work  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  by  the  first  of 
February,  1844.  Price  $2.00  per  copy,  to  be  paid  for  previous  to  being  forwarded  from 
the  city  of  New  York. 

CHARLES  McGOWAN, 
JOHN  G.  TREADWELL. 

New  York,  November  1st,  1843. 

OCf-  Orders  for  the  Work,  direct  to  C.  McGowan,  87  Barclay -street,  New  York. 
The  Travelling  Agent  of  the  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine,  is  duly  authorized  to 
receive  Subscriptions. 


HOME     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Maine— Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  2).  Kinsman,  dated  Portland,  JVb». 

3,  1843. 

Our  watch-word  here  is  truly  forward  and  onward — the  Maine  Lodge 
No.  1,  now  numbers  217  and  24  are  waiting  for  initiation — the  Ancient 
Brother's  No.  4,  number  about  50 — on  the  31st  ult.  we  formed  a  Degree 
Lodge— on  the  7th  inst.  D.  G.  S.  Churchill  visited  us  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  an  Encampment — and  on  the  6th  inst.  steps  will  be  taken  by 
some  of  us  (members  of  Maine  Lodge,)  preparatory  to  forming  another 
Subordinate  Lodge  in  this  city. 
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Massachusetts — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  Albert  Guild, 

dated  Boston,  November  20M,  1843. 

I  expect  to  forward  three  petitions  for  new  Lodges  in  New  Hampshire 
in  the  course  of  a  week — there  has  been  I  think  eight  new  Lodges  insti- 
tuted in  this  the  State  of  Massachusetts  since  I  saw  you,  and  the  probabili- 
ty is  that  there  will  be  as  many  more,  within  the  next  three  months. 


New  York — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  the  fi. 
W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  States,  dated  New  York,  Nov.  27,  1843. 

Our  notes  will  be  much  more  copious  than  we  first  anticipated,  we  have 
discovered  much  information  in  relation  to  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Order  in  this  city,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  forever.  We  have  the  certificate  of  five  survivors  of 
the  Shakgpeare  Lodge  as  organized  in  1 806,  prior  to  its  organization  in 
1818,  and  one  of  those  who  revived  it  in  1818. 


South  Carolina — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  S.  Jllbert  Case,  dated 

Charleston,  November  \%th,  1843. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Georgia.  The  Order  in  Georgia  is 
prospering  rapidly — I  opened  one  Lodge,  one  Encampment,  one  Grand 
Lodge,  and  visited  the  other  Lodges.  The  Lodge  at  Milledgeville,  Syl- 
van No.  4,  had  a  procession  and  Oration  on  the  8th,  and  immediately  there- 
after their  Hall  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship. The  Oration  was  delivered  by  Col.  F.  H.  Sanford.  The  Le- 
gislature was  in  session  at  Milledgeville  on  the  occasion,  and  thousands 
witnessed  the  display  and  speak  in  flattering  terms  of  the  Order.  The  G. 
Lodge  formed  on  the  13th,  immediately  granted  a  charter  for  No.  6,  at 
Columbus. 

I  shall  have  a  lot  of  subscribers  to  vol.  3,  in  Georgia,  and  have  engaged 
a  good  list  of  contributors  to  its  columns.     The  patrons  may  therefore  ex- 
pect a  rich  fund  of  interesting  matter  from  the  intellectual  store-house  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  talent  in  that  State. 


DEATH  OF  P.  G.  M.  ROBINSON  S.  HINMAN, 

Late  G.  Representative  of  Connecticut  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  States. 

It  is  with  profound  grief  that  we  announce  to  the  brotherhood,  the  death  of  this  emi- 
nently distinguished  Odd-Fellow.  Among  the  first  to  embrace  our  beloved  Order  and 
to  welcome  its  introduction  within  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  he  continued  up  to  his 
latest  period  of  physical  capacity  its  ardent  friend,  its  devoted  patron  and  its  zealous 
advocate — and  when  prostrated  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  dwelt  often  in  love  and  delight 
upon  the  happy  influences  which  its  benign  principles  had  shed  upon  his  path  of  life — be 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  colleague  Grand  Representative  William  H.  Ellis  in  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  beloved  and  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens  and  endeared  especially  to 
the  brotherhood  of  Odd-Fellows  for  his  many  and  valuable  services  to  the  Order  and  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  private  life.  To  his  fellow  Representatives  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  at  the  sessions  of  1842  and  1843,  this  painful  intelligence  will  be  a 
source  of  deep  regret,  and  brin»r  mournfully  to  thei  r  recollection,  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
closing  prayer  of  the  Grand  Chaplain,  who  when  he  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  assem- 
bled Representatives  then  about  to  separate  and  return  to  their  respective  homes  in  the 
utterance  of  devout  thanksgiving,  that  so  many  who  had  assembled  at  the  Annual  Session 
of  1842,  had  again  been  permitted  to  meet  in  council  in  1843 — solemnly  exclaimed, 
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But  my  brethren  how  many  of  us  may  meet  each  other  on  this  floor  in  Ibe  coming 
year." 

We  shall  never  forget  the  pure  and  elevated  tone  and  moral  of  Grand  Representative 
Hininan's  remarks  in  the  last  debate  in  which  he  participated  during  the  late  Session  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The  question  before  the  Lodge  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  refund  the  charter  fee  paid  by  an  Encampment,  and  one  of  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  application  was  the  poverty  of  the  Encampment.  "  I  come  said  Rep.  Hin- 
raan  from  a  Grand  Encampment  without  a  dollar  in  her  treasury,  not  even  the  means  of 
defraying  my  expenses  as  hei  Representative  on  this  floor,  but  sir  her  poverty  shall  never 
operate  as  an  argument  when  clear  law,  principle  and  practice  are  against  her  claims." 


"  Death  or  General  Hinman. 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  ROBINSON  S.  HINM  AN, 
Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  the  District  of  Hew  Haven,  and  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  this  county.  He  died  at  the  house  of  William  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  in  this  city,  on 
Friday  evening  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  42.  Though  prepared  from  his  declining 
health  to  expect  this  sad  termination,  yet  we  can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
melancholy  reality.  Cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life — in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness — 
surrounded  by  friends  as  true  as  any  man  ever  had — respected  universally  in  the  com- 
munity, and  most  of  all,  by  those  who  knew  him  best — tnere  are  few  who  have  more  to 
attach  themselves  to  life,  and  few  whose  loss  would  be  more  widely  felt.  In  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  distinguished,  not  less  by  his  attention  to  the  interests  confided  to  his 
care,  than  an  upright  and  honorable  bearing  towards  all  who  bad  occasion  to  meet  with 
him ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  no  one  could  have  been  more  faithful  to 
his  trusts,  or  more  accommodating  and  attentive  to  those  who  had  business  in  the  Court 
of  which  he  was  Judge.  His  disease  was  pulmonary — he  was  conscious  of  his  situation 
to  the  last— and  met  death  without  a  struggle,  calmly  resigned  to  the  divine  will. 

"Green  be  the  turf  above  tbee! 

Friend  of  my  early  days — 
Noie  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

"  C^-The  funeral  of  Gen.  Hinman,  on  Monday,  attested  how  strong  was  the  respect 
of  those  who  had  known  him  in  life.  It  was  attended  by  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
and  County  Court,  the  members  of  the  Bar — the  fraternity  of  Masons— the  several  So- 
cieties of  Odd-Fellows,  numbering  several  hundred — the  boys  of  the  Lancasterian 
School,  under  Mr.  Love  11 — and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. — Gen.  Hinman  will  be 
missed  from  many  a  circle  of  friends,  who  knew  and  appreciated  the  generous  qualities 
of  his  heart;  his  philanthrophy  as  a  man;  his  public  spirit  as  a  citizen ;  his  uprightness 
and  consistency  as  a  politician ;  his  devotedness  as  a  friend. — No  man  had  fewer 
enemies,  or  warmer  admirers." 


"At  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  of  New  Haven  County,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Gen.  Robinson  S.  Hinman,  held  November  11th,  1843,  Hon.  Ralph  I. 
Ingersoll,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  John  S.  Rice,  Secretary. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Robin- 
son S.  Hinman,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  this  District,  and  an  honor- 
able and  much  respected  member  of  the  New  Haven  County  Bar.  that  in  token  of  our 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  our  sympathy  with  his  afflicted  relatives,  we  will  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning,  and  in  a  body  attend  the  funeral  on  Monday  next. 

"  Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  this  city,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  furnish  a  copy 
lo  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

RALPH  I.  INGERSOLL,  Chairman. 

John  S.  Rice,  Secretary." 

,  OlT-In  our  next  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  Aill  and  complete  directory  of  all  the  Lodges  and 
Encampments  in  the  United  Stales. 

(X^-Miss  Louise.— May  we  hope  to  hear  again  from  this  admirable  writer. 

(Xj-Della.—  Will  he  again  consent  to  grace  our  pages  with  his  chaste ,  energetic  and  truthful  moral. 

QQHVfiBB  H.  J.  W.  (if  Boston. — We  beg  the  favor  to  bear  from  her— our  mutual  friend  the  Deputy 
Grand  Sire  has  encouraged  us  lo  hope  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Covenant. 

CQh-We  again  request  Agents  of  the  Covenant  to  forward  their  liiilif  for  1844.  It  is  important  that  we 
may  know  what  edition  to  work  off.  We  shall  forward  only  aoch  quantity  of  Uie  January  Number  a* 
they  may  expect  to  dispose  of  for  cash. 
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